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PREFACE. 


-o- 

Tiiiisic lectures were prepared for the Senior Class in the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. This fact will explain, 
and possibly, justify the method of treatment, as well as the 
general stylo. They are, with the exception of the Fifth 
Part, the result of my life-long studies; and I cannot there¬ 
fore state to whom I am indebted. Still I feel sure that 
I owe, more than I can toll, to the great currents of thought 
and sentiment which have prevailed in the second half of 
the ninotonth century. My obligation is as great to the 
systems which I have not aecopted as to those which I 
have. I can only express the hope that this work will 
serve the cause of our common Lord. 

Hamilton, N. Y., June 12, 1883. 


E. DODGE. 
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PR0LEG0MEN1. 

tiliNKRAL INTRODUCTION. 

Axioms mill Postulates of the Reason. The testimony of 
consciousness is valid; first for tin* susceptibilities, (ra¬ 
pacities and activities of the human soul: second, for the 
reality of its experiences. fcW cxamplein proof ol^human 
freedom and of human responsibility. 

The Laws of thought are authoritative in their own 
sphere—(he sphere of construction, or of determinate con¬ 
ceptions. Here thought is distinctly form illative; and 
here too the rules of logic have au absolute sway. 

The rational intuitions are authoritative in their own 
sphere—the sphere of immediate receptivity, or that of 
indeterminate thought. The intuitions give us those ab¬ 
stract conceptions which are simple and ultimate, universal 
and neecessary in their character. These ideal forms of 
thought point to and vouch for the principles which rule 
the Universe. These principles are the immediate thoughts 
of trod, and so have an objective validity. 

Reason and Faith can never conflict, for the first is 
simply the faculty of cognition while the second is the 
spiritual synthetic capacity of the Person. Faith thus 
gather* into a higher union (.lie elements of intelligence, 
sensibility and will. They dilFcr too in the fact that one 
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is constructive, while the other is simply receptive in its 
nature. They touch each other in the intuitions. VVc refer 
these last to faith when we trust them, and tints name them 
the principles of belief. We refer them to the reason when 
we merely apprehend them, and so call them self-evident 
truths. Reason and faith act and react on each other. 

Faith gains in clearness and purity by the action of the 
intelligence, and the intelligence gains in insight and depth 
by the power of faith. 

Knowledge is generated, too, whenever some object is 
consciously presented to the Reason. Faith is awakened 
whenever there is a real personal contact of the soul with 
God. 

The knowledge given in faith is intuitive in character, 
and is independently verified by all the proofs of Divine 
Revelation. It is made alive by the fontal affections of 

the soul, and becomes an absolute conviction excluding all 

* 

doubt in the regnant choice of God as the goal of human 
life. In the act of the will, we recognise self-surrender 
and self-consecration. Knowledge and feeling blend to¬ 
gether as sensations and perceptions blend in the ordinary 
consciousness of the soul; and in this union Doth pass 
into the will, and reappear in every act of faith. Thus, 
while reason, simply as such, can only move in (he ideal 
world, faith moves in the practical world. In its highest 
flights it never loses sight of the world of reality. 

Reason admits its own limitations. It apprehends what 
it cannot comprehend, and recognizes its impotency. 

The truths of science, whatever may he the subject of 
science, are to be accepted without question. Hut 
science relates exclusively to phenomena and its laws, and 
when it goes beyond this sphere, its conclusions are only 
theoretical, and have no scientific character whatever. 

The Sciences actual or possible, even when coordinated 
into a grand hierarchy of knowledge, do not and cannot 
give a full and final explanation of nature and of life. 


AXIOMS AND POSTULATES OF THE SEASON. 


They, one and all, leave untouched the great problems 
of a first and final cause. 

All proof rests ultimately in the supreme law that every 
proposition must, be accepted, whose denial is inconceiv¬ 
able. The kinds and methods of proof vary with the sub¬ 
ject-matter, and the different modes of treatment they re¬ 
quire. Tims, if the process of deduction is to be followed, 
then the laws of formal logic are to he obeyed. If the in- 
duolivc method is demanded, then we rely on the rules of 
inductive science. If the subject is historical, then the 
laws of evidence its given in jurisprudence are to be ac¬ 
cepted. If we rest in analogy, then the probability will 
vary as the analogy approaches identity. 

All difficulties are capable of either a positive or a nega¬ 
tive solution,—positive when the facts of life and the laws 
of thought enable us to master them;—-negative, when it 
can be shown that the subject-matter to which they relate 
transcends, in any respect, human reason, or our possible 
earl Id v experience. 

We are to dismiss whatever is absolutely, on all sides, 
above our reason or our experience, as simply unthinkable; 
as something which must he expressed in symbols without 
any 7 meaning whatever, and having no relation to faith 
whatever. 

A religious mystery' is that which, while it relatively 
transcends reason, is yet a necessity both of thought and 
of life. Failh apprehends its meaning and its worth in 
tin 1 depths of the soul. 

Mysteries occur whenever the Infinite presents itself to 
our comprehension, or whenever the Infinite and the Finite 
cross each other. They form, however, apart from the 
excrescences of human thought,, the attractions, and not 
the diffieullies of religion. 

No truth exists except in relation to other truths; and so 
none can bj apprehended apart from the system ot thought 
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to which it belongs. Tn this sense, also, all knowledge is 
relative. 

All widely accepted systems of belief have maintained 
their place in the world’s history by the elements of truth 
they have embodied or implied. 

Eclecticism in theology can never give a coherent sys¬ 
tem of religious thought. We are to seek to unite and to 
reconcile opposite opinions, by a principle or point of view 
which transcends their difference. Thus God is the Rec¬ 
onciliation of the Dualism of the Universe as revealed in 
matter and mind, subject and object. 

Every hypothesis is to be accepted as legitimate, and so, 
more or less probable, which explains the given facts by 
causes already recognized by science. 

No hypothesis is allowable which is inconsistent with 
itself, or which is in conflict with a theory already allirmed 
or implied. Nor are conflicting hypotheses to bo tolerated. 

Extra-Scriptural opinions can be tolerated as opinions, 
but cannot be accepted its settled beliefs. Their validity 
will depend on the support given them by accredited truths 
of nature and of history. Their worth will depend on the 
difficulties they explain, the possibilities they suggest, and 
the clearness of vision and the breadth of view they im¬ 
part. 

Human experience has authority in proportion to its 
universality; as that is tested not by numbers, but by the 
collective growth of civilized communities. 

Dogmatic statements are to be regarded neither as mere¬ 
ly provisional, nor as final in character. They are simply 
historical growths. The old forms arc to be abandoned as 
soon as the new ones have proved their legitimacy by 
showing that they are the natural outcomes of the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness. There is no finality in theology any 
more than there is in science or philosophy. Christianity 

itself is a finality only as the foundation of a scheme ol 
Divine agency yet. to be completed. 


DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


Definitions ami Explanations.. Religion was detinud gen¬ 
erally by the older theologians as the mode of knowing 
and of worshipping God. This definition has a practical, 
but not a scientilic, value. Kant held that religion was 
the acknowledgement of all our duties as divine commands. 
He based religion on morality, instead of giving them a 
relative independence, and making each coinplcmciital of 
the other. The Mystics reversed the Kantian order, and 
made religion absorb morality. Hegel’s ideas of religion 
may be expressed thus; The identity of God’s conscious¬ 
ness of Himself with man’s consciousness of God, This 
was true of Christ, and is true of others only as they ap¬ 
proach Him in their moral character. Schleiermaeher 
makes religion to consist, in a sense of absolute dependence 
on God. This idea has gained a wide acceptance among 
modern theologians. It- is, however, partial, in that, it 
makes religion too passive, excluding, as it does, the free 
responsive self-determination of the soul towards God. 
There is a. choice of Him as well as submission to Him. 

The two blend together. God’s self-communication is 
man’s self-dedication. Besides, religion is not mere feel¬ 
ing, but. the union of thought, sensibility, and will, in one 
supreme life-movement of the soul. I longs ten berg defines 
it as the life of God in the soul of man. Drey, as the life 
of man determined by his original consciousness of God. 
These last, two definitions direct, our attention to the fact 
that man, as man, has a religious nature and destination. 
But religion need not. lit! limited to the human soul. Other 
orders of moral and rational beings must have some relig¬ 
ion, since they must stand in a conscious relation to God. 
Herbert Spencer declares (hat the root of religion is the 
sense of an inscrutable Power in the Universe. But relig¬ 
ion is more than a feeling, and God is more than a Power 
unknown and unknowable. Dot tier gives us the following 
statement.: “ Religion is the living reciprocal relationship 
of God to man, and of man to God. It is the high- 
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ost form of the life of the Spirit.” But God must take 
the initiative. Logically, God’s fellowship with us pre¬ 
cedes our communion with Him. 

In any definition of religion, we arc to consider its two¬ 
fold aspect. Subjectively viewed, religion is the inter¬ 
communion of God and His rational creatures. Here, how¬ 
ever, God’s agency precedes in the order of thought the 
agency of man; though as a matter of consciousness, 
they blend together in one spiritual movement. Objectively 
considered, religion is the revelation of God as interpreted, 
and as formulated, by inspired or by uninspired men. It 
is an historical fact, or series of facts, having a meaning 
and a worth and a truthfulness and beauty,infinitely more 
important than even the extraordinary secular lac.Is of 
human history. Whenever the inward principle is colored 
and directed, by a false interpretation of t he facts, revealed 
in the sphere of the natural or of the supernal ural, I lien 
we have superstition. Religion embraces both piety and 
morality. In the first, the soul is dominantly reeeptive; 
and in the second, it is dominantly active. In the first, 
God enters into fellowship with man and his fellows, 
awakening a fellowship in return. In the second, man 
enters into fellowship with God and his creatures, seeking 
a fellowship in return. Still each moment, in its purity 
and fullness involves and must involve the other. 

Christianity in its subjective aspects is the reunion, on a 
higher plane of life, of God with man. It presupposes a 
break between them, and secures a reunion of both parlies 
in the God-man—Jesus Ghrist. This objective Redemp¬ 
tion is made subjective by the conscious fellowship of tho 
individual soul with Christ, himself—a fellowship to lie 
completed hereafter. Ohiectivlv considered, Christianity 
is the group of facts that centre in ami about the Christ 
of History, as these facts point to another aeries of facts, 
which our Lord will inaugurate at his second coming, and 
as both groups are interpreted by inspired men. and appro- 
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bended by the Christian Consciousness. Thus Christ 
Himself in his Character and Person, is the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the Christian Religion. 

Revelation is God’s presentation of Himself, either 
mediately in the Cosmo8,or immediately when He lifts the 
veil of nature, and reveals himself anew and afresh in the 
visible acts of his Love, and in the symbols of his Power. 

God as immanent in the Cosmos, as that cosmos is viewed 
as existing in space or as moving in time; as embracing 
both nature and spirit, both history and providence—God 
thus immanent awakens and addresses the religious con¬ 
sciousness. This gives us Natural Religion. When God in¬ 
tervenes, and outwardly appears as the Lord of nature, then 
we have revealed religion, Both forms of revelation, tin* 
natural and the supernatural, stand in harmonious rela- 
lions and make up the one plan of the moral universe. 
Both are given in objective media,—historical facts and out¬ 
ward symbols. When revelation refers to the inward com 
munieation of new truths or to I he illumination and ex¬ 
altation of the religious consciousness, it is then inspirit, 
lion. 

If we do not accept this general view of the Divine 
origin of religion, then we must hold that the religious 
element is foreign to our nature, and that it is a mark of 
disease and degeneracy,—in short, that man loses somewhat 
of his manhood in becoming religions. Can we say that 
Jesus fell below the moral level of humanity, and that, the 
unchristlike character must be our future ideal'' 

Religion, as an inward power, has its seat in the personal 
alFeetions, because these arc the springs ol the higher 
life of the soul, and religion must ..start from the depths of 
that life. It involves also right knowledge and leads to 
right action. Too exclusive prominence given to the af¬ 
fections in religion leads, in profound natures, to a quiet 
but sublime mysticism; in weak natures, to an idle senti¬ 
mentalism; in active temperaments, to fanaticism. 'Poo 
exclusive prominence given to knowledge in religion leads 
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to a dead orthodoxy. 'Poo exclusive prominence given to 
action in religion leads to a cold legalism or inert' for¬ 
malism, or to both united. Thu Mystic lives in liis reli¬ 
gious impressions. The sense of the divine blots out the 
sense of his individuality, and he loses himself in (he mazes 
of religions Pantheism. The Intellect enlist deals with his 
concepts alone. The sign and the symbol take the place 
of the spirit and the substance of the truth. The Formalist 
concerns himself only with the letter of the law, as it af¬ 
fects morals or worship. The Rationalist puls his reason 
in the place of his faith, and makes it perforin all the 
spiritual functions of faith. 

Christian Theology is the systematic treatment of the 
Christian Religion. It is the unfolding of the divine 
methods in the Christian Revelation, as dial is apprehended 
in the Christian consciousness, rather than the cxposil.on of a 
religious science rounded and complete. A purely scient ific, 
construction of the religion of Christ is impossible. For 
the religion of Christ is yet to he unfolded in a new order 
of the supernatural, and, even as now given, transcends, on 
many sides and in many directions, the possibilities of 
human thought. As all the sciences arccmptrica] in their 
character, Theology is not one of them. Korean we 
term it. the Philosophy of Christianity, since Philosophy is 
essentially idealistic in its nature, and 'rheology is on the 
contrary essentially realistie in its character. 

Christian Theology has its records which necessitate 
Exegetical theology; its successive facts, which demand 
Historical theology; its doctrines, which require Dogmatic 
theology; its antagonisms to error, which lead to Polemic 
theology; its defences against doubt, which reipiire Apolo¬ 
getic theology; its speculative ideas, which make impera¬ 
tive Philosophical theology; its aims and its goal, which 
again necessitate Practical theology; and its dogmas as ac¬ 
cepted of the church, which make up churchly Theology. 
A doctrine is a fact of revelation, as I hat fact is interpreted 
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by Christ and his Apostles, and as this interpretation is 
formulated in the Christian consciousness. It is, then, a 
fact, in its power and value, and in its relations and bear¬ 
ings on human duty and destiny. The fact, then, is proxi- 
malely, or ultimately, the basis of the doctrine—its very 
soul. The fact may be the supreme one of the Incarnation, 
or some one of the minor facts in the life and career of our 
Lord. Thus the doctrine piay relate to the continued 
presence and agency of Christ in the souls of men, or 
it may pertain to the glories of a future life, since all this 
is the near or remote result of Christ’s historical presence 
in the world. A dogma is a doctrine authoritatively de¬ 
bited by the church. Thus we see that a doctrine is not a 
mere rat ional principle of religion, however true and lofty 
t hat principle may he, The doctrine or dogma must have 
a reference to history, in order to deserve that name. 

The creed/is the profession of faith as held by the 
church as a corporate spiritual body, and is the usual rule for 
the believer as a member of the church. The Bible is, 
however, tin* norm and guide for both the church and the 
individual Christian. 

(llllllifit’lltiOHS. These depend on the gifts of nature, oil the 
results of education, and oil the graces of the Spirit.. If 
nature Inis not done her part, there can he no foundation 
for the theological character, Where the inheritance has 
been ample and rich, there educational advantages are less 
needed. But it. is a maxim, that education will do the 
most for those who have the most brains. Besides, it is 
not to be overlooked that culture can he less easily dis¬ 
pensed with in a free church, where individualism is 
dominant, than in a communion where freedom of thought 
is subordinated to ecclesiastical authority, or to traditional 
creeds. But whatever view may be taken of the value of 
education, all must agree, that, without the presence of 
the Spirit of God, no man, whatever he his genius or his 
c-iiltuti>, can become a Christian theologian. 
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Natural quuliticittioiiR arc lIn* following: a broad and 
open soul, clearness and depth of vision, a constructive 
power and a clear and well balanced judgment. Of course, 
t hose presuppose more or less of an eduoat ive process either 
in or out of the schools; yet the basis of all of t hem is laid 
in man at his birth. We are not, however, to expect that 
till these traits of character will exist in an equal decree 
or in a full measure, in any student, of theology. It 
is only insisted that all should, to some extent, possess each 
and every one of these qualilicalions. 

In his education, the student should, if possible, possess 
t he general culture of the college. Whether lie gains that 
culture in t in* school, or out of it, is altogether immaterial. 
It must he said, however, that education under a living 
teacher, in the midst of a living community of students, is 
far more effective and far richer in its results, than any 
isolated self-education can possibly be. Besides the pre¬ 
paratory discipline of college, llv si mien; of Theology 
does need lit ■ special and positive attainments which are 
best secured ill some Theological Seminary. The respon¬ 
sibilities of tin* pastor and preacher arc* too great to he 
lightly assumed, and their work too absorbing to afford 
much time for side-studies. Besides, the demands of the 
age are greater to-day than ever before, and these demands 
necessitate an educated ministry. The student of the 
Bible ought, if it he possible, to master the original 
languages in which the Bible was written, so as not to be 
absolutely dependent upon aiiv translat ion; and to be able 
to use commentaries which are based <111 the Hebrew ul 
the Old Testament, or the (ireck of the New. 

lie must, also, in Scientific studies, he able to distinguish 
facts and their laws from speculations: in logic, to weigh 
evidence; in historical investigations, to follow (he course 
of human thought and human life, and to trace the divine 
plan in human history. He must also he competent to 
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form his own system of psychology, and to know when 
philosophy passes beyond the limit of the human reason. He 
needs thus to be a thinker, so self poised, that pven his 
favorite ideas may not fascinate and mislead him. Above 
all, lie must seek to make himself familiar with the best 
thought of his age, breathe its spirit, and appropriate, 
as far as may be, its culture. 

The spiritual enlightenment from without and above 
alone can secure the right, moral qualifications. This alone 
will save us from a rationalistic spirit, with its dryness, 
narrowness, and superficiality; from a contempt for the 
great names which have preceded us, and thus from the 
very spirit of heresy itself; from indifference on the one 
hand, as, on the other, from individual or party prejudices. 

'I’he Spirit of (Jod will secure humility of heart, a child¬ 
like love of truth, a spiritual discernment, and will beget 
in us a serious sense of our responsibility, both for our 
opinions, and for their open and deliberate avowal. 

While it is true that every man’s individuality will give 
special direction to his studies, yet it is also true that the 
compass of ('hristian theology is so wide that every man’s 
intellectual tendencies may be fully gratified. No one can 
indeed become a complete master of theology. It is enough 
if he appropriates as much of the truth as can he made to 
touch his own inner, mental, and spiritual life. 

Noitrr.RS. We must draw our materials for theology from 
nature, from the soul, from human history, and, above all, 
from the Holy Scriptures, as these fountains of t ruth have 
poured t heir contents into t he general Christian conscious¬ 
ness. 

First, from nature. 'Phis is recognized in the nine¬ 
teenth Psalm, and in Roup 1 : in,-it); and is implied 
throughout the prophetic ami the apostolic writings. The 
laws of nature, that, is, the forces of nature in their modes 
of action and interaction, give us Hod’s method of pro¬ 
cedure. 'Pile various natural sciences give us liis more 
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secret ways ami mot hods. In fact, we go t () nature f<>i 
cmv illustrations of the natural attributes of God. 

Second, from the soul. (") From its const it ution. The 
soul is formed in the image of God. We are to look to 
the soul as giving us the best idea of God we can form, 
however inadequate that idea may be. (A) From moral 
intuitions, and the life experiences of the soul. Paid fre¬ 
quently falls back on the universal and necessary convic¬ 
tions of the human soul. His phrase, “ God forbid,” is an 
appeal to these intuitions. When the Apostle declares 
that the Gentiles are a law unto themselves, he refers to 
their instinctive moral judgments, or to the results o! their 
life-experiences. 

Third, from human history. Civil history reveals God’s 
general providence. His very abandonment of the heathen 
nations was. and is, a revelat ion of his wrath. The history 
of nations, as well as of individuals, is rich in religious in¬ 
struction. In fact, Social Science is a handmaid to 
theology. Sacred history, or the history of the Kingdom 
of God, reveals God's special providence. 

Fourth , from the Holy Scriptures. The Old Testament 
was given to the Jews. Whatever was local or personal 
or national, was temporary, and is not binding on ns; 
though not without its moral value. Whatever was ad¬ 
dressed to the patriarchs or to the Jews, as men, is of 
present binding authority. Whatever was addressed to 
them as the chiefs of a nation or as members of the 
Jewish Theocracy, has only an indirect bearing on 
human belief and human conduct. 

The New Testament was written primarily for indi¬ 
viduals and communities belonging to the apostolic age. 
These were, however, representatives, in i he broadest, sense, 
of the universal church, or of the whole human family. 
Local or personal matters are only incidentally alluded to, 
and when this is the case, they have no bearing on our¬ 
selves. Asa rule, the Jews and the Gentiles are cvcrv- 
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when 1 addressed either as the creatures of God, or as his 
children bv adoption. The spirit, of universality is every¬ 
where dominant. The acts of apostolic men in their of¬ 
ficial capacity, constitute an example for us, that is bind¬ 
ing on us in like or similar circumstances. It is not, how¬ 
ever, absolutely imperative, because it may have been de¬ 
termined in part by the character of the age in which they 
lived. 

The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments arc the 
final courl of appeal in all religious questions. They are, 
however, to be interpreted as they address the religious 
consciousness. The early churches enjoyed an inspired 
oral gospel, and a tradition kept, alive hv apostolic preach¬ 
ing. Hut the inadequacy of such an exceptional tradition 
soon revealed itself, and was the occasion of the writing of 
the New Testament. The necessity of the Written Word, 
shown in the creative period of the church, justifies the 
Protestant principle that the Hilde alone is the only safe 
standard of faith and practice. That, the Scriptures hear 
the notes of sufficiency and perspicuity, so far us all vital 
questions are concerned, is now accepted as the common 
belief of all Protestant churches. The evidences upon 
which this belief rests, are: fr.it, that, any other view would 
he inconsistent with the very idea of a revelation; twr.ond, 
that, it would seem to reflect oil. the character of God him¬ 
self: third, t here arc no intimations in the records that on 
auv question of faith there was need of an interpreter,—in 
fact, the intimations are the very opposite of this: 
fourth, the actual differences between Christian churches 
are in the non-essentials of religion. If there are ex¬ 
ceptions to litis generic statement, they are insignificant in 
character. 

It is ever to he remembered that the Protestant con¬ 
fessions were never more than a rule of doctrine, whilelhc 
Scriptures alone remain forever the norm of faith. The 
first have been a guide to the theologian, the second, a 
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guide to the believer. The first could be corrected and 
supplemented, while the second remain fixed as con¬ 
stituting the pure Word of God. 

Wo are to exclude, both from our belief and trout our 
opinions, whatever is strictly Anti-Scriptural; viz, what¬ 
ever is opposed to its dominant spirit, to its formal state¬ 
ments, and to any legitimate inference from its lads, prin¬ 
ciples, or precepts. 

The formal and scattered materials of Theology are 
gathered into a living unity in the general Christian con¬ 
sciousness. By this last phrase, we mean the believing 
apprehension, by the children of God, of the truths ol the 
Christian Religion,—the mind and the heart of (lie King¬ 
dom of God, as they grow in breadth and (dearness 
through the succeeding ages. The testimony of this con¬ 
sciousness has a value far above the judgments and specu¬ 
lative statements of any individual thinker whatever. In 
order to be an authority in religion, this consciousness 
must, in any specific aspect in which we have to consider it, 
have been legitimately formed. To this formation the fol¬ 
lowing tilings are essential. It must, first, move in the 
sphere of faith, and not in that of science or speculation. 
Second, there must he no interference, by any power what 
ever, with the free exercise of individual thought, and the 
free expression of individual hopes and fears and needsand 
aspirations. The individual force must be free, in 
order that the great resultant force may be authoritative. 
It makes a radical difference whether the individual soul 
is a mere echo, or a free response. In the third place, this 
consciousness must flow from the apostolic consciousness 
of the Scriptures. There must he a continuity between 
its expressions, and thu statements which we find in 
Christ’s teachings, and in the teachings of those who stood 
nearest to Him. 

In interpreting this general consciousness, we are to rely 
on the doxologies, hymns of prayer and praise, and the 
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U're:iI confessions and creeds of Christendom. We need, 
however, to eliminate from these latter the alloy of human 
speculation, and the tenets which have been forced upon 
1 ht* church by the authority of popes and councils. 

It is apparent from this view in what sense the church 
is and in what, it is not, the interpreter of the Scriptures. 

While the individual theologian will take his own con¬ 
sciousness as the representative of the consciousness of the 
church, yet he will be constantly alive t.o the narrow¬ 
ness and poverty of his own soul, and will constantly seek 
to verify, to correct,and to enlarge, his own apprehensions 
of the truth by going to the original source which we have 
above noted. 

0 It .juris, First. The aim of Christian Theology is to 
gather materials from all the sources above indicated. It 
is important that the* theologian have correct principles of 
interpretation. We give a summary of the more im¬ 
portant ones; /■ 'irst. Take the simple grammatical sense; 
(n) us given in the Lexicon; (//) as fixed by the context; 
(/•) as illustrated by verbal or real parallel passages; (tf) 
as semi in the light of the standpoint occupied by the writer 
or speaker; («) as addressed to the religious consciousness 
exclusively, and not at all to the scientific apprehension or 
the speculative intelligence. Second. Use the direct pas¬ 
sage for the strongest single proof-text; and the indirect, 
passage as the subordinate single proof-text. Third. 
Weigh passages, as well as number parallel passages, and 
re.lv on the general drift of Scriptural teaching for any 
doctrine whatever. Fourth. Seek for an honest interpre¬ 
tation of what, we may term anti-proof-texts. Fifth. Con¬ 
sider what was peculiar in the Old Testament times, and 
what special circumstances in the apostolic age may have 
called forth exceptional doctrinal, ethical, or churchly 
statements. Separate the transient from the permameut, 
in the apostolic teaching. We need to ask ourselves the 
ipicslioii how Christ and the apostles would have spoken or 
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wvilten had tliey lived in our own days. <S ixth. Apply special 
rules for whatever is peculiar in the language of Scripture. 
{a) The symbol and the type may have the same predicates 

as the person or thing symbolized or typified; and in fact 

they may, in the popular language of the Scriptures, he 
identified. {/>) Prophecy is peculiar in its structure. The 
prophet was not a soothsayer, nor did lie deal with the fu¬ 
ture simply as such. lie was an interpreter of the mind 
and thought of God. He revealed the moral older in 
Providence, rather than the chronological order. It be¬ 
longed to him to unfold the purposes of Jehovah as these 
purposes depended on the divine justice or the di¬ 
vine compassion. lie always took his departure from 
his surroundings — always looked at the future through 
the atmosphere which was about him. The immedi¬ 
ate object of his vision is ever the near future. This 
near future is a type of like cycles or periods which 
mav (ill up all human hist.ot'y. The near future thus 
points to, and tends toward, the great, finality. It. is often, 
in fact, looked at in the light j>f that duality. In fact, it 
is hound up and identified with the grand consummation 
—the ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God. 

Second. The Theologian should aim l.o formulate every 
doctrine. For this purpose, he must translate the popular 
language of tne Scriptures into the scientific language of 
modern life. He is to avoid purely (radii ional formulas, 
as suited to another age rather than to his own. Ilis state¬ 
ments, however, must cover the essential elements em¬ 
bodied in the ancient symbols of faith. lie is to present 
the doctrine, as far as possible, free from all misapprehen¬ 
sion on the one side, and from all misrepresentation on the 
other. His aim is not to construct an empirical science, 
but to find, and follow as far as possible, all the divine 
methods revealed in the natural and supernatural economies 
of the universe. A theology which professes to give us a 
mingled and complete system is thereby radically false. 
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Third. He is to systematize these statements. In tact, 
both processes must go oil together. For no doctrine can 
be adequately formulated except in its relations to other 
doctrines; and these relations cannot be apprehended, ex¬ 
cept. as they are hound together by some regnant central 
principle. 

Fourth, lie must justify his general results so as to re¬ 
move all the disturbing difficulties of the believer, and so 
as to defend Christianity against t he objections of both the 
skeptic and the heretic. 

Relations. Theology is not one of the sciences, but is the 
goal and the crown of them all, in so far as they all ad¬ 
dress the religious consciousness. Philosophy, in its most 
comprehensive sense, is also the goal of the sciences; hut 
only in so far as these address the intellectual conscious¬ 
ness alone. In this view, however, the supernatural must 
be included in human history, as one of the sciences. 
Thus every form of knowledge contributes to aclearerand 
wider apprehension of the divine character and govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand, theology favors both the scientific 
and the philosophic inquiries and results, for the reason 
that it recognizes and lays emphasis on the fact, that man 
is made in the image of God, and so is his own relative 
end,—and has for that end the perfection of his life. To' 
this end, there is need of absolutely free inquiry in all the 
domains of knowledge. The verification of this view is 
given in the doctrine of creation and of incarnation. 

If theology is opposed to rationalism, it is because 
freedom is not license, and because the reason has no 
authority beyond its limits. 

.Many of the sciences are not a litt le indebted to Cliris- 
lianityjas tint science of education, of morals, of law, of 
government, and above all, if it may be termed a science, 
the history of humanity in the philosophy'of history. 

But still theology does hold special relations to certain 
studies. 
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Firs/, to Physiology ami to Psychology. 1 lie view we 
take ol‘ the mutual relations of the botlv and tin* soul, ol 
the conscious and the unconscious activities ol the mind, 
of its energies and its susceptibilities, and, above all, of 
the freedom of the human will, will do much to predeter¬ 
mine our theological conceptions. A familiarity with the 
main facts, and a mastery of the principles of these co¬ 
ordinated sciences, are essential to a student of theology. 
They have not only a theoretic, hut a practical importance. 
The religions teacher cannot be the conns dlor and guide of 
his people, without a clear understanding of the general 
action and reaction of the soul on the body, ami the body 
on the soul. 

Second, to Metaphysics. We are not to carry the spirit 
of speculation into our theological studies. Por I'liris- 
tianity does not address the intellect alone, or chiefly; but 
the whole nature of mao, and preeminently his spiritual 
affections and will. Mcsides, .Christianity is a fad of 
history, and not a group of conceptions or a bundle of 
abstract principles. NVliat may /tm« to be speculations 
should in reality be clear and settled convictions. It. re¬ 
mains true, however, that metaphysics brings before us 
the great problems of the agi—problems which reappear 
in theological investigations,and which must, be re-examined 
from a purely theological point of view. It is to be noted, 
too, that the study of metaphysics gives both breadth and 
subtlety to the mind.—qualities which are indispensible to 
the theologian. 

Third, to Logie. The one law of logic is consistency of 
thought. The predicates of the Inliniti—even though 
the Infinite, os such, can have none—must he harmonious 
one with another. The proper sphere of Logic is that of 
the known, and its proper elements are distinct ideas,— 
definite conceptions. Thus the‘theologian can not, in the 
name of logic, and hv virtue of its laws, move from the 
Infinite t-o the Finite, and nice verso. 
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Tin 1 processes both of deduction and of induction have 
I heir claims, and arc to lie largely used in theology. As also 
an-the complementary processes of syntheses and analysis 
in the working out of a system of Christian belief. But 
the deductive process has a special scope in the doctrine 
of (iod, and the inductive methods a large field in all 
the branches of anthropology. 

We need thus to study logic in order to know how far 
it can help us, and just where the human soul may tran¬ 
scend its limits. 

Fourth , to the science of Criticism, Criticism lias its 
laws and its principles, which arc* imperative in their own 
proper sphere. As the study of theology presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, so a knowledge of 
the principles of criticism is an essential preliminary 
to llieologieal study itself. We are to uceept the 
results of critical investigation, whatever those results 
mav be. A reverent study of the record of religion bv 
the critic is of the first importance. Kor in the sacred 
record, if anywhere, we are to find a trust wort Ity account 
of the doings and sayings of our Lord and of his im¬ 
mediate disciples. We are never, however, to confound 
religion with its record, even though that record be au¬ 
thoritative. 

Fifth , to (lie Natural Sciences. Very many points of 4 
theology touch scientific questions. We cannot adequately 
master these points except as we master the principles of 
nature. We are, however, to remember two things: frut, 
that Christianity, and so theology, deals preeminently with 
the spiritual world; wroitd, that facts ol nature have a re¬ 
ligious as well as a scientific meaning. They are related 
to the universal truths, as well as to the special group of 
facts with which they arc more immediately connected, and 
in correlation with which, they form some one of the 
special sciences. 
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Sixth, to Human History. As Christianity is a histori¬ 
cal religion,—as it forms, ami must, form, a society of its 
own— a kingdom of heaven on earth, so it never can In¬ 
adequately understood except as a history. The historical 
point of view is as essential as the logical point of obser¬ 
vation. In fact, revelation itself has a history and a de¬ 
velopment, and so makes special claims upon the attention 
of the theological stud >nt. 51 ore than this is true. As 
Christianity is a life, so what is Christian must accord with 
what is profoundly human, and the study of history is 
the study of human life. 

Methods. The general method will appear in the leading- 
divisions of Christian Theology. These will at once reveal 
the leading idea of the system, and the main pointof view 
from which the whole subject is to be considered. There 
can be no doubt but what the Scriptural conception of 
Christ must be taken as the governing principle in every 
scientific exposition of the religion founded by himself. 
This view does not require us to treat of Christ first in the 
order of topics, but only to make Him the centre of (In- 
theological system. The order of treatment will.thus In- 
regulated by what naturally precedes, and naturally fol¬ 
lows, his historical appearance. The earlier portions will 
thus converge towards Christ, as the later portions will 
diverge from him, but only again to converge in in¬ 
creasing splendor in his final coming. Under this view, 

the relative importance of the several doctrines arc to he 

determined by their nearness (o, or remoteness from, Un¬ 
person and work of Christ. Such a method has been de¬ 
nominated Christo-centric. The leading divisions of Chris¬ 
tian Theology have been variously given by different 
theologians. The most common ones are essentially the fol¬ 
lowing: The doctrine of God, the doctrine of .Man, the 
doctrine of Salvation. Here Christ is presented as tin- 
goal of revelation. But He is also, by virtue of his higher 
nature and pre-inearnate life, the starting-point, and the 
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very principle of nil revelation, both in nature and in 
human history. Others follow a division suggested by the 
mode of the Divine Existence as triune. Here we have: 
The doctrine of the Father, the doctrine of the Son, the 
doctrine of the Spirit. This division might answer, if the 
object of theology were simply to unfold our idea of the 
triune nature, and not rather to present God chiefly in his 
broad relations to human duty and human destiny. Hase 
divides his system into two parts: J'irst , Ontology; 
m'rond, Christ.ology. The value of such a division would 
depend very much on the subordinate divisions of Ontology 
itself; and it would be better to treat this whole division 
as an introduction, and so resolve theology, as Andrew 
Fuller aimed to do, into Ohristology. The most, objec¬ 
tionable division is that based on the idea of a-covenant. 
The different economies were designated as ante tuf/nm, 
kiiI) /<■//(■, and pan/, let/cm, and we also have the Covenant, 
of Work, slnd the Covenant of Grace. Here a figurative ex¬ 
pression is treated as a technical, scientific term. 

For convenience we prefer the common division: 
namely, Theology, Christ.ology, Anthropology, Pneuma- 
lolngy, The Church, Christian Ethics, Eschatology. 

We an- to follow the analytic method when the subject 
requires it, sis in sill raises where the filets are given, and 
we are required to interpret, them, lint,-on t he other hand, 
the synthetic method is not only legitimate, but necessary, 
when we start from self-evident truths, and reach, by si 
logical process, our conclusions. 'Die processes of induc¬ 
tion sind of deduction are equally vsilid, for they sire com¬ 
plements siml counterparts of each other. 

The rlominsiiit spirit- of the theologian should be pbilo- 
sopliiciil, rsitber than polemical. Ilis siim should be to build 
up hrosnlly and surely the one system of truth, rather than 
t o demolish the various conflicting systems of error. There 
sire, however, exceptional cases, sis when certain errors be¬ 
come aggressive, and disturb the Christian consciousness 
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of the age. Hut again, the Christian theologian must not 
only In- at ill* n> refute error, lull also to aceounl lor ils 
origin, its growth, and its hold on individuals and on com- 
inanities. He must he aide to do more than this, in appre¬ 
hending and appropriating the (ruth which underlies ami 
keeps alive those systems of error which have held for cen¬ 
turies the masses of mankind. And least of all is he to lie 
an Helectie; for Kclecl ieism lias no place in Theology or Phil¬ 
osophy. It. belongs to him to seek for t he more radical prill 
ciple which, as it underlies, so also it reconciles the results 
which opposing schools in theology have wrought out. 

The attitude of the theologian is not that of an advo¬ 
cate, hut rather that of a witness and a judge. His aim is 
not to defend the views of any denomination, hut to reali e 
the truth in his own consciousness, and lo slate it broadly 
and as clearly as possible—in short, to indicate the great 
lines along which the divine mind has revealed itself, The 
principle of authority and that of liberty are both sacred, 
and both are to he held inviolable. The authority is found 
in ihe Scriptures as they address the religious conscious¬ 
ness, and the liberty is found in the individual soul, as it 
is enlightened by the Spirit of (lod. 

Literature. Ill tile apologetic or creative epoch of the 
church. Christian writers had neither the incentive, nor I lie 
leisure, to prepare systematic treatises on Clnistian 
doctrine. The questions of the age were those of religion, 
and not of theology. Their work was to preach and to de¬ 
fend the Christian religion, and not to formulate its doc¬ 
trines. Origen (ISO-2oU), the great critic and cxcgct.c of 
this period, is the only one who wrote a work that ap¬ 
proaches tin* idea of a doctrinal treatise. We have only a 
few fragments of the original, and a partisan translation 
by Rufinas. It was entitled, in Latin, J)c /‘li/ir/'/in.i. We 
have it in four hooks: 1st, of Hud and nature; 2nd, of 
Creation, of the Mosaic and of the Christian Laws, and of 
the Incarnation; Md, of the Temptation; 4th,oflhc Future 
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LiIV. Origin assumed that Christianity was the only true 
Philosophy, ami thus sought to give it a rational explana¬ 
tion. He accepted as fundaniental whatever was held by 
apostolic churches, in contradistinction to individual be¬ 
lievers or teachers. Still, he held that the apostles gave 
only the basis of faith, and left it to others t.o build thereon 
a system of Christian Philosophy. Origen was acute, pro¬ 
found, and daring in his speculations. His name is asso¬ 
ciated with the dogmas of the Pre-existence of the Soul, 
and of the Final Restoration of Souls to God. 'Phis last 
idea, however, was with the Alexandrian Teacher a mere 
series of moral renewals and falls ad infinitum. 

In the polemic or transitional period of the church, the 
Fathers were busy with the great heresies concerning the 
Person of Christ, and the depravity and dependence of 
man. Here, too, we meet with few systematic treatises. 
Athanasius (:iOO-:iv:t) was the champion of the divinity of 
our Loid, as Augustine (.')/>:!—t.'tt)) was for the absolute ne¬ 
cessity for the grace of God. Though bot h exercised a 
commanding iullucncc over the church, yet neither wrote 
hiiv systematic treatise on theology. The Greek Father 
was inferior in affluence and breadth of thought to the 
great, leader of the Latin Church. The Bishop of Hippo 
might have been in form, as he was in substance, the 
founder of Scholasticism, had he lived after the great con¬ 
troversies «,f the church hud been settled, liven tvs it was, 
it was his great experience, and not his polemics, that de¬ 
termined his doctrinal views. On the whole, his work en¬ 
titled, The. City of Coil , best presents his theological 
views on the great, religious <|iiestions ol the age. 

John of Damascus (d. near 73+) lias given us the first 
work which hears a scientific character, entitled. An .!<•- 
eurate. it lit too of the Orthodox I'll if h . Ibis has given 

him the title of the Father of Systematic 'rheology. The 
work has for its basis numerous ((notations from all the 
Greek Fathers of note, with comments ol his own. In his 
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comments he availed himself largely of Aristotelian Phil¬ 
osophy. Me was thus in his general method the precursor 
of Peter of Lombardy. Like the Eastern teachers, ami in 
striking contrast with Augustine, he insisted strongly on 
the doctrine of Free Will. The work is of value in its 
treatment of the Christological problems of the ehureh. 
We may here remark that, in the earlier periods of the 
ehureh there was more intellectual activity in the East 
than in the West; while in the later periods this was quite 
reversed. 

In the scholastic or formative period of theology, we 
meet with elaborate theological systems. The natural 
tendency to systematize, which grew up in the cloisters, 
was greatly strengthened by the Aristotelian logic. 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, (I (>:<;)-11 Oft) wrote 
three famous dogmatic Ireatises. One of them, entitled, 
<-ur Devs Homo, gave the first scientific statement to the 
Church dogma of Satisfaction. It was an epoch-making 
work. The second, entitled, Monoloijinm, or SoUiot/uy 
presented the usual a posteriori proofs of his time, hilt 
with great- power. In these he sought to show that the 
partial goods of this world must., to be real, share 
in the supreme good—and so point to the Sumimnn Honiim, 
that is, to God. 

1’he third, called Proslogium, or Colloipiy, contained 
his formal idealogical proof of Divine Existence. Me in¬ 
sisted on the priority of faith to Knowledge. Mis motto 
was: credo vt m/dliyam, 

Peter of Lombardy (d. 1100) prepared the text-book of the 
middle ages, entitled, JJbri srntevtiorum. It maintained 
its place as the manual of instruction in the cathedral 
schools for three centuries. He supported his propositions 
by quotations from the principal Fathers; hence the title 
of the book. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), the foremost of 
all scholastics,will,in his general method,answer for them all. 
His great work is entitled. Sumrn/i Theologian. It jsdivid- 
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od into three parts. The divisions, however, have no head¬ 
ings, but the purpose of each and their connections are 
indicated by a separate prologue. Eacli part is divided 
into a very large number of questions, which simply state the 
general subject of discussion. Each question is again .di¬ 
vided into several articles, and each of those articles 
presents, in (lie form of an inquiry, some specific topic for 
consideration. Under each article the objections to the 
orthodox view are first presented, then the reply is stated 
in a brief and dogmatic form and the conclusion given. 
Lastly, this conclusion is explained and defended at length. 
The general order of subjects may he given thus: J'irst, 
(iod—his nature and his works; second, Man—his capaci¬ 
ties and virtues as given by nature and by grace; third. 
Christ— the media of his agency, and the seven sacraments. 
Aquinas was a Realist, in Philosophy, and a disciple,jof 
Augustine in Theology. In both of these respects he dif¬ 
fered from Duns Seotus; and that difference has never 
been settled by the Catholic Church. Since the Reforma¬ 
tion the trealise of Thomas Aquinas has been a reference 
book in the higher schools of the Catholic Church. Suc¬ 
ceeding scholastics prepared elaborate commentaries on 
this hook. 

The Scholastics were distinguished by profundity as 
well as subtlety of thought. Where the Church had pro¬ 
nounced its decisions, there they acted as mere advocates; 
but where the Church had not. authoritatively defined doc¬ 
trine, there they indulged in the boldest speculations or 
the most frivolous fancies. Th >y did not rely on the 
facts, natural or supernatural, as given in history, sacred 
and secular, hut on abstract, principles and reason as they 
have given us great schemes of religious Philosophy, in¬ 
stead of systems of Christian Theology. 

We may here allude to the Mystics, only to correct the 
view that they were the forerunners of the Reformation. 
They were such, but simply in exalting the inner life above 
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ilu* ritual of the church; but were not at all so in their 
pantheistic tendencies, nor in their weak apprehensions of 
the guilt of sin. The Protestant notion of justification by 
faith has but little place in their writings. The Mystic could 
not well be a system-maker, without denying the fun¬ 
damental principle of his faith; for he believed that the 
soul bv virtue of its kinship with Mod, and its union with 
Christ, could have immediate illumination from Him with¬ 
out any intervention whatever. The Bible as well as the 
church was thus subordinated to the direct action of God 
on his soul. 

In the confessional period of Theology we find di¬ 
vergent tendencies. 

A. The Modern Catholic Church. Melchior ('anus 
(1523-1560) was a Spanish theologian and an opponent of 
the Jesuits. Mis work, Lori. Tbrotoi/iri , is eon lined 
chiefly to the discussion of the sources of Theology. Those 
with him were the Scriptures and Catholic Traditions. 
Molina (1535-1000) was also a Spanish theologian, and a 
pupil of the lamous h'anseea—called the Portuguese 
Aristotle, from whom he accepted the dogma of Seiontiu 
Media. It. was so-called because the knowledge of future 
contingent events was mediated by a knowledge of the 
forces—fixed or free—which were to move the human will. 
He thus seemed to make the cllicaoy of grace to depend on 
the consent of the creature. This is a one-sided and 
superficial view of the mystery. Mis work was entitled: 
De liberi arbitrii. nmrordin row tjrotiur. Don in. 
Dininn Pm-erixtenlia Pronidr.nlia , PrardcxtinnUonr., Ilr.p- 
robatione. No modern work so divided the Catholic 
clergy as this,—the Dominicans attacked it, and the 
Jesuits defended it. 'Pile controversy was finally forbid¬ 
den by Clement the VIII., who tolerated both parties. 
Suarez (1548-1617) was the foremost Catholic theologian of 
his age. His writings were voluminous, filling twenty- 
two large folios. He was a defender of the doctrine of 
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.Molilia, lit.* spent his chief force, however, in his treat¬ 
ment of the Aristotelian Philosophy, anti in iiis system of 
Scholastic Theohlgy. lie was, like members of the Jesuit 
Order, ultramontane in opinions, claiming for the pope 
coercive power over kings, insisting that the government 
of the church was purely monarchical. 

Hellarmine (1542—1(121), a man of genius and learning, 
was the ablest controversialist of the Seventeenth Century, 
a Jesuit and Cardinal Archbishop of Capua. His chief 
work was /)<• (■oiifroixrsi/'x Christiana* fr'klri. He was 
fair to his opponents, hut Anli-Gallican— placing the pope 
above the general council. 

Pet.avius (I5K:1-I(J52) was for twenty-two years Pro¬ 
fessor of Positive Theology in the Jesuit school in Paris, 
lie was a universal scholar, hut arrogant arid irascible in 
his temperament. Ilia contributions to historical the¬ 
ology were highly prized by Protestants themselves. He 
is noted as unwittingly advocating the view that the anti- 
Nieenc Kill Iters were strongly tinctured with Arianism, In 
this however, hi" was controverted by Hull. His great work. 
Do Tln.nlaijiiiix Dot/miiti/nts, contains an exposition of 
Christian dogmas as grounded on historical studies, lie 
was familial' with the sources of the history of doctrines 
and made valuable contributions to theological learn'ng. 
Ili< motto was “Nova (piaci'ant alii nil nisi prison polo.” 
Hossucl (1(127-1704) was famous both as a defender of the 
Gallican Church, and sis a polemic against the extreme pre¬ 
tensions of the Papacy. His great work, however, was the 
IHuturi/ of tin■ I 'urintion* of Pmtontini t hm. 

M. The Lutheran Church. Meluncthon was the 
leader of Lutheranism after the death of (lie great reformer. 
He modified his views so as to approach Calvin in his not ion 
of tlie sacraments: hut also to recede further from him in 
bis view of the doctrines of grace, than Lulher himself lmd 
done. Mis lxni ( 'o/nion/it's was the iirs; system ot evan¬ 
gelical Protestant theology. It passed through (illy odi- 
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lions in Uis lifetime, and was during the sixteenth century 
generally accepted as the model of Lutheran dogmatics; 
but yet was inferior in depth and logical power to the 
Institutes of John Calvin. Hotter (156:1-1616) wrote a 
compendium of theology in order to bring out Lutheran¬ 
ism in its purity, from the deflections of iMelanethon. In 
honor of this theologian, Hase has entitled his recent 
manual, Hutterus liediinuus. He wrote this to indicate 
how llutter would, in his opinion, now defend orthodoxy, 
if he could return to the earth with the experience of 
another world. Gerhard (1582-1027) was learned in scho¬ 
lastic as well as patristic lore, and was remarkable for 
his fullness of thought and his precision of ideas. He 
was the most eminent Lutheran theologian of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He is justly famous for his two greai 
works. The first,entitled JJovtrinu Cutho/iniet Ki'titHjeUcn, 
is a defence of Evangelical doctrines by i|iiolations from 
Roman Catholic writers. Tin* second, called lAin The- 
olof/ici, is an exhaustive presentation, in a scientific form, 
of the Christian faith as held by the Lutherans, lie was 
twenty years in his preparations. A recent edition has 
been issued in Germany. Calixtus (1586—1656) was tin- 
most independent theologian of his age, and was famous 
for favoring a union of all the churches of the Reforma¬ 
tion on principles common to all. His epitome of theology 
was divided into three heads: First, the. object—the good 
of man; seeond, the subject—God in nature and his works; 
third, the means—Redemption, the Word, and the Sacra¬ 
ments. He was bitterly opposed to Calovius, (1612—16H6) 
whose morning prayer was “Dnmine imple me odio 
haereticorum.” 

Quenstedt’s (1017—1688) chief work is divided into 
two parts. I'he first is didactic, in which he gives the 
causes, effects, definitions, attributes, and adjuncts of the 
articles ot faith. 1 he second is polemic, in which he 
gives the state of the religious emit roversics of i he past up to 
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his time. It is scholastic in its methods, but moderate in 
its tone, lie reflects the opinions of his countrymen, and 
lias been called the book-keeper of Lutheran theology. 
Holla/, (1048-1713) wrote an A'xamen Theologicum, which 
retained the first place in Lutheran theology for half a 
century. It rested on the works of Gerhard and Calovius. 
Though wanting in originality, it was marked by great 
clearness in its definitions and in its arrangement. 
Iluddaeus’ (1007-1729) chief dogmatic work was In- 
stitutiones Tktologic.ae Dogmatir.oe. His learning covered 
a very wide domain in law, philosophy, and theology. He 
was candid and liberal, but deficient in logical power. 

(1. The Reformed church. Calvin (1509-1504) was the 
theologian of the Reformation. He prepared his first 
edition of the fnatitnlex in his twenty-sixth year—a work 
remarkable for the elegance of its Latin style, and for its 
general ability. His commentaries are still consulted by 
the learned. Francis Turretin (1023-1087) was the ablest 
in the Genevan School of 'rheology. His work is perhaps 
too scholastic'in its spirit and its method. Pictet (1055- 
1724) taught also at Geneva. His T/utolor/ia (Jhrititiava 
is marked by great learning and moderation. He is, how¬ 
ever, inferior to F. Turretin in subtlety of thought, as in his 
Calvinism lie is less pronounced. Gomar (1503-1041) be¬ 
longed to the Dutch School of Theologians. He was 
famous as the chief opponent of Arminius, and as one of 
the leaders of opinion at the Synod of Dort. He was a 
supra-lnpsarian in his views, and would notallow the ex¬ 
pression that the atonement was sufficient for all. His 
chief dogmatic work was entitled Dhpiitutlniiex Thv<>- 
/tif/irae, and was given in thirty-nine loci. Cocceius 
(1003-1(109), though living and laboring in Holland, 
inaugurated a method of his own—a method both his¬ 
torical and biblical, lie conceived of God’s relation to 
bis people as a covenant. J‘'irn/, a covenant with Adam in 
his state of innooency—a covenant of works: xeroiid, a 
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covenant with Adam alter the full—a covenant of grace. 
This last lias three stages:—(«) that of the Promise; (b) 
that of the Law; (e) that of the Gospel. Mis two dog¬ 
matic works were J)<■ F't<‘<hr‘‘ et and Sum nut 

Th/olor/icae. The method of Cocceius was largely ac¬ 
cepted by his contemporaries in his own church, and has had 
very wide influence among the reformed churches in hng- 
Lmd and America. In spite of his fancies, the Kildical 
character of his theology must ever challenge our profound 
respect. Me did more than any other theologian to bring 
into vogue the modern theory of I'Ydcrul Headship, by 
which Adam acts for the race, and by which his sin is 
legally imputed to his descendants. Amyrant (IAOti— I titi‘2) 
was professor in the French school at Samnur. Me was 
the Father of moderate Calvinism. It is a noteworthy lact 
that the spread of his views was not owing to his genius, 
or to the eminence of hi- school. Inti apparently, (■> their 
inherent truthl'ulness. 

1). The Arminian S.-et. The Anniiiians or Itcinonsl rants 
constituted a school .of religious thought rather than a 
church. James Anninius (IntiO-lliofl), a Dutch theologian, 
gave a definite statement to a form of doctrine, which has 
lieeti called from him Anuiiiianism. Me was a man of 
great learning and ability. Mis Thi-iiloiji.ii Cbrix/iif/m ap¬ 
proaches nearer moderate Calvinism than any of his sne- 
ecsssors. Mis followers, in Hflo, presented a rcmoiisl ranee 
against the intolerance with which they were treated, and 
hence were called liemonstrants. Their starling point is 
the freedom and responsibility of man. Kpiseopius (ir»S:f- 
I(54 ; i) was the pupil of Anninius, and the successor of his 
C’alvinislic rival, Gomar. He was the real leader of his 
party in the Netherlands, lie undervalued the importance 
of doctrine, not regarding even a belief in the divinity of 
our Lord as essential to salvation. Mis liberality brought 
upon him the charge of socmianism. Mis / 
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Theohyicae, though unlinishcd, showgreat clearness and 
learning. Cureellaeus (1586-1659) left his In&titutio Rr- 
ii.yi.onis C/iristianae incomplete. Like other leading Re¬ 
monstrants, he was a man of large culture, tolerant spirit, 
and rationalistic tendencies. In many of his opinions he 
was an Arian. Limboreh, also of Holland (1633-1112). 
distinguished himself by his clearness of judgment and 
general learning. 

E, The Episcopal Church of England during the Refor¬ 
mation received its first great doctrinal impulse from the 
leaders of the Reformed communion. Cranmcr invited 
Alelancthon, Bulingcr, and Calvin to assist him in draw¬ 
ing up the Thirty-nine Articles, He placed Bitcer in the 
Divinity chair at Cambridge, and Martyr in that of Ox¬ 
ford. The prevailing current of opinion has, however, be¬ 
come Armiuian; and this change of theological tone has 
led churchmen to insist that the Seventeenth Article must 
receive an anti-Calvinistic interpretation. The truth is 
it was designed to be comprehensive in its import. 

The Institute of Kpiscopius were generally in the hands 
of the students of Divinity in both of the English univer¬ 
sities. [looker (1553-1600) wrote his M'clesiastivol Polity, 
which was in its doctrinal portions a real contribution to 
theology. Pearson (1612-1686) wrote a learned commen¬ 
tary on the Apostolic Creed or Symbol. He is regarded by 
his own church as in every respect the greatest theologian 
of his times. Bull (1634-1710) wrote his works in Latin. 
Ilis chief one is entitled Denfensia fidei Nir.nenr. In this 
he maintained: first, the pro-existence of the Son; senond, 
his oonsubslantiality; third, his entity; fourth, his subor¬ 
dination. And he also maintained, in the same work; 
hirst, that the Spirit was not an energy, but a person; 
second, that; it was consuhstantial with the Earlier ami the 
Son; third that it was coeternal with them; fourth, that 
it proceeded from the Father by the Son. His other work, 
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./inlMiin, J'lvhviiie Cotholirae, was written against 
Episcopius and the Remonstrants. Its aim was to show, 

from tifc- opinions'of the Early Ealhors, that, it was essen¬ 
tial to salvation to believe in the divine Sonship of our 
Lord. Bossuet, wondered lmw the author could remain 
Protestant. Bull was a man of solid learning, and made 
real contributions to the history of Christian doctrine. 
Samuel Clark (il57;»-l7'>0) was engaged in the Trinitarian 
controversy. He sought a midway position between the 
Arian and orthodox theories. His (realise on the a priori 
aigumcnl for the existence of Cod is still of value. 
Waterland (108:5-17th) followed Bull in support of the 
Trinity. The latter treated this subject, historically anil 
practical Iv. The former treated it script orally and 
rationally, aimin • to stat • the doctrine as a truth equally 
removed from A.ian and Sahellian difficulties. 

K. 'I'he Disscntin ; Churches. 'I’lie dissenters, as 
well as the churchmen of Knglan I, were inferior as the¬ 
ologians to their continental brethren. Owen, (Kilti- 
IliS:!) called hv the Puritans “Prince of Divines,” was be¬ 
yond all doubt the ablest of the Calvinistie theologians. 
He was the leader of the Independents of England in the 
Puritan Revolution, and the head of the Oxford Cnivcr- 
sity until his great friend Cromwell became Protector. 
His Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews is perhaps 
his ablest work. He was learned, subtle, and logical in his 
style and method. Bunvan, ((tit's-ltis.5) though destitute 
of learning, was yet a man of supreme genius. His writ¬ 
ings are marked by a wealth of religious tbought, and their 
profoundly evangelical ehara.-ter. Kidgelv (l(i«7-l7.11) 
wrote a treatise entitled Hotlyof Dir.hnhj. It is founded on 
the larger catechism of the Assembly. < iill (! 007—1 771) 
wrote a learned continentaly on the Old Testament-, and 
also a treatise on Divinity. He was highly Calvinistie in 
the tone of his theology. John Wesley (I70H-170I) was 
the founder of Methodism, though Fletcher, a content- 
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porarv, was its theologian. They were Anninian in senti¬ 
ment, lint with a profouuder religious lilt* then wu Hud 
among the Komonstrants. Andrew Kill !<>i- (1 Tot-1815) 
revolutionized, hy his theological writings, the denomina¬ 
tion to which lie belonged. His Calvinism was far more 
moderate than that of either Runyan nr (rill. He is clear, 
logical and fresh in his thinking, without, however, learn¬ 
ing or de|ilh of insight. 

(i. The Soeittian Sect. They existed both as a school 
of thought and as it denomination,—Unitarian being the 
modern name. • Radius Soeiinis (1525—15U’2), from whom 
the Soeinian school takes its name, was learned in the 
languages, Imt lacked depth as a thinker and boldness as a 
reformer. His nephew Fauslus (lodO-IOUt) was the de¬ 
fender and propagator, of Socinianism. He enjoyed the 
favor of the Medici at Florence some twelve years, and 
was a. scholar of wide culture. Ho subsequent ly made 
himself leader of the Folish Ana-Baptists. His chief work 
was Summit /{e/if/iimia I'ln'ixt inline. John ('roll (1590— 
lii:t:t) wrote an answer to dentins’ famous work. J)c Sofia- 
fueliimi' C/iriati ; hut. his great work was entitled De. Deo 
J'ijnaf/or . I flri/mfia. His idea of (foil was the same as that 
of Duns Seotns—absolute will. It was on this basis, he 
sought to set aside the idea of the necessity ol the atone¬ 
ment. Socinianism shows that it is as dilticulr loshelvo, as 
to solve i he mysteries of the atonement. He was the head 
of the Soeinian school at Cracow. The Soeinians were 
rioted onlv for their scholarship and critical ability. 

H. The Free Critical period dales Iroin the beginning 
of the last century. Knapp (I 75M-1 teja) has heel) called the 
last of the orthodox theologians. lie stood quite alone 
at Halle. His work on Christian Theology is distinguished 
by learning and general ability, hut is undecided in its doc¬ 
trinal (one. We have an Knglish translation of it. It 
was Sohleiermaehor (I 7<>*-I H.i-t) who broke the spell of ra- 
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tionalism. Mo opened the way for what lias boon called 
,hc « Mediation Theology " of Germany. Mis leading idea 
is that religion is a matter of direct consciousness—of im¬ 
mediate feeling, and so inde])endent of speculation. Union 
with Christ is the salient point in his theology. Bret- 
Schneider (1770-1848) wasa Rational Supernatiiralist. Mis 
two dogmatic, works are: (1) a systematic development of 
theology as grounded on the Confessions ol the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, as supported by the chief works 
of their theologians; (2) a manual of the dogmatics of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Me held to ehurehly ideas, 
keeping himself aloof from speculative and patristic ten¬ 
dencies. Me was clear, cold, and conservative. 

I. American Theologians. The Edwardian school was 
founded bv Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). l!c wrote on 
all the great questions which agitated the church in his 
day. Mis essays on Th<‘ Fm-tUnn of the Will, oil '/hi- 
Nature of Virtue , and on Oriyin il Sin , arc still ■author¬ 
ities on the subjects on which they treat. Me was pro¬ 
foundly speculative, uniting in himself the mystic ami the 
logician. Edwards and It is disciples saved New England 
orthodoxy, hut also instituted that form of belief which 
now passes by the name of moderate Calvinism. But 
Edwards himself returned to the older and truer view of 
an essential oneness between Adam and the race, and so to 
a real participation in a common nature. Samuel Hopkins 
(1721-1783) gave a turn to Calvinism, which lias since 
borne his name. He was a convert of Whit Held's, and tin- 
trusted pupil and friend of Edwards. He was noted,-too, 
in his day as the pioneer of the great, anti slavery agitation 
in America. Mis characteristic tenet was that all holiness 
eonsisited in disinterested benevolence. Mis maxim 
was that the sinner must approve in his heart the Divine 
Conduct, even though it should east him off forever. This 
was interpreted to mean that ho must he willing to he 
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damned in order to be saved, liellmny (1719-1790) was 
also a disciple of Edwards. He was eminent as a theo¬ 
logical teacher, giving instruction for more than forty 
years at Bethlehem, Conn. Emmons (1745-1840) was re¬ 
markable for his independence. lie elaborated the famous 
“Exercise System.” The governing idea of this system is, 
that all sin consists in sinning; that there is no such thing 
as a sinful state. He insisted that every exorcise of a 
moral nature was perfectly good or utterly wrong. Me 
went beyond Calvin in his notion of the Sovereignty of 
Cod. Ilia logical power was the source of both his 
strength and weakness—strength in giving clearness to 
his views, and weakness in leading him to apply logic to 
regions beyond definite thought. Dwight (1752-1817) re¬ 
jected the Exercise of Emmons, and denied the divine 
causality in the sinful action of men. He elaborated more 
fully, and in a more moderate spirit than others, the 
Edwardian system. The late Dr. Woods of Andover may 
be regarded as having closed this school of theology. His 
work is without special value. 

The Princeton School differs from the school of Edwards 
in giving greater prominence to the doctrines of rmputa- 
tion and of I'Vderal Headship, in opposition to his idea of 
Natural Headship. It also rejects the Edwardian distinc¬ 
tion between the natural and the moral ability of the 
sinner. Dr. Hodge of Princeton is the best representative 
of this school. His late work is clear and full. It is valu¬ 
able for its references to the current speculations of the 
day. It lacks, however, both freedom and freshness of 
thought; and virtually belongs, not to the present, but to 
the past. Tliornwcll was superior to Hodge in acuteness 
and penetration, but inferior to him in theological learn¬ 
ing. I’.reekenridge has written two volumes entitled 
“Christianity Objectively Considered” and “Christianity 
Subjectively Considered.” Moth are prolix, and display 
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murv vigor of will than of intellect. Baird in l'' s "’ork of 
“Elohim Revealed” lakes the Edwavdian view of the 
leadership of Adam. 

The New Haven School. N. W. Taylor was its founder, 
lie opposed the system of Hopkins in several points; 
namely, in its ideas of efficiency, of disinterested benevo¬ 
lence, and of sin as the necessary means of the greatest 
good; but agreed with Hopkins and Emmons that all sin 
is found in acts of the soul. Us dominant idea was the 
moral government ol God. Einney ot Oberlin, in his 
lectures on Systematic Theology, exalts the free willol the 
creature. The logical element here reveals both its 
strength and its weakness as a constitutive principle in 
theology. 

J. Recent Theologians. Nilsch wrote, in the spirit ol 
Schleicrmaeher, his system of Christian doctrine. Twesien 
belongs to the same school, llis valuable treatise on 
dot'/innticf remains incomplete. Both represent Lib'wul 
Orthodoxy ill Germany. Ebrard and Marlensen are still 
more positive 1 in their orthodoxy. ’Die theological work 
of the latter has been translated into English, and is a 
trealise of great value. Rothe and Dorner are the most 
original and creative theologians whom Germany has re¬ 
cently given ns. The former is more elhieal in his mode 
of conception, and the latter more theological in his gov¬ 
erning ideas. The Catholic 'rheology of recent times de¬ 
serves notice. Pcrrome, Rector ami Professor in the Jesuit 
College of Rome, was a nomonalisi, as he was an extremist 
in Ids opinions. Ilis PrelwlitmcR 'T/i^olor/it'iie are in nine 
large octavo volumes. The first treats of the evidences of 
Revelation; second, of the Church; third, of the Scrip¬ 
tures; lourth, of the Lord and his attributes; fifih, of 
Creation, to which is added his famous tract on the Im¬ 
maculate Conception; sixth, ol Incarnation; seventh, of 
Grace; eighth and ninth, of tno Sacr.imjn.s. llis method 
resembles the sehnlast ies of the .Middle Ages. I Ic is dear, 
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profound, and cluirchly, but also acute and learned. 
Knoll’s Inxlituliones 'I'/ieolof/ica.e Theoreticae is written in 
a more simple and clear style than the other works of Knoll. 
The most recent dogmatic work, now in'course of publica¬ 
tion, is that by Kran/.clin, a .1 esiiit teacher in a college at 
Koine. Mach of his volumes is a complete treatise of it¬ 
self. He is very full in his treatment and very able and 
learned. 


SPECIAL INTItODKOTION. 

TIIK IMil.ATIONS OK 01IUISTIA NIT V TO Til K KTIIXIC ItlOl.lOIONS. 

Heathenism is a corruption of the inward revelation 
rather than of the outward and objective revelation. The 
worshipper and interpreter had his sense of a supreme 
spiritual being weakened by his moral depravity. He not 
only departed from the few simple ideas and rites of the 
primeval faith, but he generated, from iiis own soul, forms 
of worship suited to his tastes and his needs. The sense 
of some supernatural power is ijuite consistent with a low 
moral condition and a feeble intellectual development. 
The Polytheism which gradually sprung up from the wor¬ 
ship of nature, could only merge into Pantheism of an 
idealistic or materialistic tendency. It could not well, by 
a natural process, pass into a spiritual monotheism. We 
notiee everywhere this religious decline. 

This decline is marked by the origin and growth of both 
Polytheism and Idolatry. Polytheism evidently had two 
stages in its historv—the nominal and the actual. In the 
first, the soul accepts the forces of nature as the attributes 
of the supreme Being, or as the special manifestation of 
his presence. As the worshipper lives more and more in 
lhe life of nature rather than in the life of th > spirit, so he 
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attaches himself more anil mori‘ exclusively to (host* forces 
which touch more immediately his lio|>os and his fears. In 
tlms separating the forces Irom the source Irom which they 
spring, he passes on to the second stage in his development, 
where Polytheism becomes his fixed and settled form of 
belief. 

Idolatry witnesses to the fact, that even (lie forces of 
nature did not adequately represent tin* Presence that was 
behind them. Thus (lie idol was at first but a sign and 
symbol of something infinitely greater than all the forces 
of nature put together. By a natural process like that we 
have noticed above, the worship of (tod through the 
symbol became the worship of the symbol itself. Repre¬ 
sentative idolat rv gives plant- to act ual idolatry. In this 
wav we arc able to explain the idolatrous practices of the 
Jews. The distinction that wo have here drawn is con¬ 
firmed bv the fact that in the Kast, the idol is consecrated 
hv the laving on of the hands of the priest, and it is not 
until this consecration has taken place that, it can be an 
object of worship. 

The contrast between Christianity and (he religions of 
heathendom is broad and profound. The one is historical in 
its character, while the others are mythological in their age 
and growtri. The one is thccoming fulfillment of tli • prime 
val revelations, while theolhoris a marked decline and fall- 
ingaway. Christianity has a unity both ideal and real—ideal 
as seen in its system of doctrines and morals, real as seen 
in the perfect character and life of its founder. The 
Ethnic religions have no positive unity whatever, but are 
masses of mingled truth and error, held together liy the 
civil government or the national sentiment. The one 
gathers its adherents from out of human society, and 
founds a kingdom of God separate from the world, while 
all the others grow up in and with the national life, and 
move along its currents. The one so interprets the 
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problems of nature and of history as to be able to utilize 
all the results of scientific research or philosophical specu¬ 
lation, while all the others have so misconceived the 
cosmos, as to break down before the progress of human 
enlightenment. In short, the one is supernatural in its 
character, while tile other is purely natural. The one is 
the religion of hope: the other, of despair. 

But the resemblances between the two are no less strik¬ 
ing. The same great problems iu heathendom as in Chris¬ 
tendom are forced on the attention of mankind, and so 
some of the great dogmas of all religions have approached 
each other. Thus wo have the dogma of God, of sin, of 
retribution, of sacrifice. The moral ideals of Christianity 
are profoundly human, because originated by one who 
personally realized them in his perfect human character 
and life. Now in so far as the Ethnic nations retained 
their humanity and advance in culture, just so far their 
moral conceptions must have approached those of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Besides, their cravings and their needs gave 
birth to their snored books, to their oracles, to their priests, 
ami to their prophets; to their temples with their sacrifices 
and their ritual of worship; to their great tragic poets, 
and foremost philosophers, both Platonic and Stoic. Thus 
all the.se forces of nature and life were ImL preparations 
for the Gospel of Redemption. 

Heathenism has divided itself into two great drifts of 
ethnic sentiment and belief—oriental and occidental. The 
orientals sank the world in God. The occidentals lost God 
in the world. With the former, the world was an illusion, 
and man himself a passing wave on the sea of life. 
With the latter, the world was a reality, and the most 
potent force in this reality was man himself. The sense 
of free individual life, in the West, leads to tlie concep¬ 
tion of a hierarchy of the gods more or less independent, 
hut still a hierarchy with a common governing centre 
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in J ii pit it himself. Tin- sense of a community of lilV, in 
iI k 1 East, generated (lie conception ol some vast. Power, 
before whom all else are Imt the merest shadows. In the 
oriental world, philosophy supplanted mythology; while 
in the oeeiilenlal world, philosophy proved fatal to the 
popular beliefs. 

These general charaeleristiesof the Ethnic religion were 
largely modified l>v race peculiarities. Among the Eastern 
nations, the Chinese held, and still hold, the first rank. 
Mis religions instinct was and is to-day, weak, lie is (he 
child of nature, and so naturally worships the forces of 
nature. His worship, however, is like his character, 
utilitarian, lie pays homage to his ancestors,and looks up 
to his emperor as his great high priest, and as the father 
of the nation to which In* belongs. The Emperor on his 
part, does, on stated occasions, oiler public sacrifices, with 
a solemn ritual, to the Spirit of Heaven, and mediut.'s be¬ 
tween the Supreme Being and his subjects, who are also 
his children. This family ami Slate religion secures 
stability to the empire. But with the old rational faith, 
there coexists Coiifiitionisiu and Buddhism. W'cnccd only 
to add here that the iirsi is simply ethical in its ehat'urlcr. 
The “Throneless King” docs, however, rule the educated 
tdasses in < 'hina. 

In India we meet with Brahininisni and its offshoot 
Buddhism. The first is pantheistic in its philosophv. 
while the other is largely pessimistic in its character. Ac¬ 
cording to the first, t he sold is absorbed into the infinite; ac¬ 
cording to (he second, it returns to nothingness in the ces¬ 
sation of being or of all desire. The first, shows ils aristo¬ 
cratic spirit, in the doctrine of caste distinctions; the 
second teaches the crpialily of all souls. The ritual of 
the Brahmins is severe, while Buddhism is full of charity 
for all. In fact, this latter faith alone has a missionary 
character. Losing its hold in its home, and perhaps driven 
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awav bv tlu* more positive and more national Brahminic 
faith, it has spread itself over all the distant Asiatic: 
nations. It lias not, however, absolute universality, as 
Christianity has. It could not be transplanted to the 
West and mantain its life. Besides, with all its charity, 
it. allows of no forgiveness in the moral order of the uni¬ 
verse. It insists on merit as the only means of salvation. 
Every sin must be atoned for by the sinner, and he can 
only make atonement by suffering the full penalty of the 
law. Besides, they had no sinless Messiah. We can not 
call the Buddhists a nation of atheists, because they did 
believe in a moral order of the universe. Even if 
annihilation is a fair expression of their faith, still it is 
only possible al ter a moral process of expiation by suffer¬ 
ing in the life of some inferior creature. It is not penalty 
that comes in annihilation. This is the cessation of all 
selfish desires. Such is the plain import of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls. 

The Western Asiatic, peoples exhibited marked peculiar¬ 
ities. The old Persians and Egyptians were profoundly 
religious nations. The first held to the idea of a fall and 
a ivsloral ion, and between the epochs marked by these 
great events, they believed a conflict between the principle 
of evil and that of good was ever going on. The second 
held to the idea of a future state of retribution, in which 
all souls were to lie rewarded or punished according to 
their respective characters while on earth. These profound 
religious ideas wen 1 often blended with a nature worship, 
gross and demoralizing in the extreme. 

The Creeks worshipped beauty, especially as it revealed 
i I self in the human form, The Homans worshipped power, 
as revealed in the state, and, at a later period, in the deifi¬ 
cation of the Emperors. Eor the more full statement of 
the relation of the Griisco-Roman world to Christianity, 
see Kiritlt'itriK of (')iris/i.iuiiti /, " Ethnic Preparation for 
Christianil v.” 
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h'irst. The Greek Church. This great church of the East is 
the Romish Church arrested in its development and modi lied 
by its social and civil relations. This arrest and modification 
were caused by its break with the life and culture of tile 
West, and by its subordination to the needs of both the 
Russian and Turkish governments. Rome aimed to sway 
the states in which it was dominant, and often made good 
its purpose, while the Greek church, broken into inde¬ 
pendent religions communions, could only maintain a 
servile and degraded existence. Us doctrinal ideas thus 
failed of reaching a full development. We see this in the 
incompleteness of its Trinitarian formula, where the 
filioqne was left out. We see it, also, in I lie fact that the 
dogma of the infallibility of the church never eulmiuutes 
in the infallibility of any one of the patriarchs. Its unity 
is so weak that it. never can have, as Rome lias, one and the 
same ecclesiastic- language for the word of God and for di¬ 
vine worship. Even the principle of celibacy is very par¬ 
tially carried out, for the lower clergy are allowed to 
maVry if thev do so before ordination. In closely uniting 
communion with baptism, they follow the more ancient 
custom of the church, as they also do in retaining the form 
of immersion. Thus, while in her tendencies she is otic 
with the Church of Rome, yet her departures from the 
Gospel are less marked and manifold. Her very separa¬ 
tion from Home, with the antagonism it engendered, was in 
this last respect her protection. We must add, in the in¬ 
telligence of her clergy and laity, sin- is to-day far behind 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Second. The Roman Catholic Church. She builds her 
faitii on the Scriptures and on tradition as found in Un¬ 
church, and as botli are interpreted by the church. The 
church is tints made the sole depositor of the Christian 
Faith. That faith is explicit when defined, and implicit 
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when unforimiliited. As tlie consciousness of the church 
is awakened and developed by t.he growing necessities of 
the times, so it can give an increasing clearness and full¬ 
ness to that faith which its very life involves. Thus, new 
definitions have been given by councils under the sanction 
of the pope, and may hereafter be given by the pope alone 
speaking ex Cathedra to the entire church, without any 
council whatever. 

The central dogma in the Catholic system of doctrine is 
t.he sacrifice of the mass. In the eucharist the sacrifice of 
our Lord is actually contained, and its supreme, efficacy for 
the living and the dead is under the direction of the of¬ 
ficiating priest. The central dogma in the government of 
the church is the sovereignty of the pope. 

A further statement of the Romish belief is best pre¬ 
sented in its contrast with the common Protestant Faith. 

Third, Protestant Communions. 'The Protestant aphor¬ 
ism is, that where the Spirit of God is, there is the church, 
while Rome affirms that only where we find the church, do 
wo find the Spirit of God. The opposition between these 
great branches of Christ endoin is radical and sweeping. 
Protestantism rests, as Dorner leaches, on two pillars— 
the word of God without us, and the spirit of God within 
us. The outward authority guards us from fanaticism, 
and the inward authority from the idolatry of the mere 
record. Rome has one chief support—a central organiza¬ 
tion—a Universal Church with its head. Protestants hold 
to the Scriptures as they are interpreted by the believing 
soul, in harmony with the general consciousness of Chris¬ 
tendom, as that consciousness springs from, and is justi¬ 
fied by, t.he concioiisncss of Christ and his apostles. 
The Catholics deny the right of private judgment, and in¬ 
sist on supplementing the written Word bv tradition. 
The one holds to the sufficiency and perspicuity of tin* 
Mible on matters that are essential; while the oilier holds 
that without the written word the revelation of God is left 
incomplete, and that without the church as an interpreter 
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of both, mankind would drift on a sea of uncertainty. 
The Protestants look to. Christ alone as the head of the 
eluireh, and allow no one to represent his spiritual presence 
and authority. The Catholics have the Vicar of Christ in 
the pope, who, speaking v-r Cathedra on matters of faith 
and morals, is infallible. According to the Protestant 
faith, every soul must first join Christ and tli'Ui the 
church; according to the Catholie faith every sold must 
first he united to the church in order to gain a share in 
Christ. The former exalts man as an individual, and 
humbles him as a sinner; but th«* latter degrades bim as an 
individual, and exalts him as a sinner. The Protestant’s 
higher law is the conscience of the individual; while the 
higher law of the Romanist, is the decision of the supreme 
pontiff. In the one communion, the believer may exercise 
his private judgment, hut must he saved by faith. In tile 
other communion, the believer is not eompetent to exer¬ 
cise such a judgment, hut yet his good works arc in part 
file ground of his salvation. The one receives his pardon 
directly from God, the other is absolved bv the priest. 
The one can. at best, but discharge the duties of life: while 
the other can acquire merit by works of supreme self-de¬ 
nial—works of supererogation. The Protestant. Inis only 
one Mediator; while the Romanist has a host of subordi¬ 
nate ones in saints, in angels, and above all, in the virgin 
Mary, The one believes in an immediate heaven for all 
the faithful, .secured by the grace of God .done. The 
other, that only saints made perfect bv goo-i works, or 
purified by the pains of purgatory, and helped in that stale 
by the church on earth and in heaven, can enjoy the vision 
of God. 

Hut. Protestantism has its great historical branches. 

A. The Lutheran and Reformed Communions. As these 
were first developed with a relative independence one of 
the other, we may best view them in their lending con¬ 
trasts. 
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Lutheranism sprung from the spirit ami genius of the 
first Reformer, and grow up from the life of the people 
whom he represented. It thus crystalized in one mould, 
and thus secured a unity both of faith and of usage. The 
Lutheran Church was thus a state institution. The 
Reformed communion sprung up from many centres, 
among many nationalities. Calvin was only one, though 
I lie chief one, among the leaders of these churches. They 
wore planted among widely different nations, and so had 
no one formal creed so generally accepted, as the Lutheran 
Confession of Augsburg. 

Lutheranism was always more chiirchlv than theCalvin- 
ist.ic communions. The Lutherans hold to the great con¬ 
fessions of the ancient church, and admit whatever tradi¬ 
tion hands down to them which is not opposed to the Scrip¬ 
tures. The Reformed, however, allow that only to be au¬ 
thoritative which lias tile clear sanction of the Scriptures, 
no mat ter what, support it. may receive from the an¬ 
cient creeds and councils. Those opposing opinions in 
the Lutheran church revealed themselves in different 
schools of theology, which in the other branch became 
independent denominations. Thus we see among the 
Lut herans, I In* Pietists, the Rationalists, and the Super- 
naturalists, as well as the Unionists and their opponents. 
And thus, too, we have in the Reformed communion the 
(’ongregationalists of this country, the independents of 
Kuglaud, the Presbyterians of America, and the Free, as 
well as the Kstablished, Chureli of Scot land, 

The governing tendencies of these I wo great com¬ 
munions are obvious. The Lutheran ('hureli diverges 
ehiclly from the legalism of Rome: the Reformed breaks 
mainly with her ritualism. The Lutherans exalt the idea 
of the community of life: the Calvinists, the idea of the 
worth of the individual soul. With the Lutherans, divine 
love is the regnant attribute* of (rod: while with the Re¬ 
formed. the governing perfect ion of Rod is the Divine 
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holiness. Thus, the one communion holds (lnit. jusiifica- 
lion is :in act of grace white the other holds that, it is an 
not of justice. The church of Luther lays stress on the 
universulism of grace; while the churches which follow 
Calvin lay emphasis on the particularism of grace. The 
mystical element is dominant in the life of the former; 
while the ethical spirit and the missionary element rule in 
the life of the latter. 

B. The Episcopal Church. The English Episcopal 
Church is a section of the Romish church, as reformed in 
tiie sixteenth century. But this reformation was deter¬ 
mined by the political necessities of the crown as well as 
by the convictions of the people. Under the cover of the 
court party, the leaven of Romanism still remained; while 
under the impulse of a free spiritual movement, the evan¬ 
gelical principles of the Reformation gained a permanent 
foot-hold. These two opposing tendencies have always 
existed in the bosom of the Establishment, and have been in¬ 
herited by the Episcopal Church of this country. Besides, 
in the recent history of the established church of England, 
and so, partially in this country, have appeared broad 
church tendencies, and a drill towards the ancient Roman 
ritual. The first, springs from a desire for comprehension, 
the second partly from taste for ceremony, and partly 
from a real craving for the more earnest life which origi¬ 
nated and underlied the old ritual itself. 

Thus, it is an actual fact that this church is divided, as 
no other is, by opposing schools of theology. We have, 
first, the High Church party, whose allinities to Rome are 
marked and decisive; second, the Low Church party, 
whose sympathies with evangelical principles are dem¬ 
and pronounced; third, the Broad Church party, whose 
tendencies are both churchly and nationalistic, This last 
party would identify the church with the national life. 
The principle of comprehension is, in their view, to Govern 
the organization of the church, and the church as thus or- 
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gani/ed should be a national establishment. They are 
learned and liberal, though their liberalism is too often 
born of religious indifference. The Low Churchmen arc 
superior to them in moral earnestness, but far below them 
in the breadth of their intellectual sympathies. The fourth 
party is, as we have said, the ritualists. The idea of wor¬ 
ship is dominant among all parties in the Episcopal 
Church. The liturgy stands before the sermon, and the 
present ritual seems to be regarded as fixed and final. A 
conservative spirit and an aisthetic sense pervade the entire 
communion. 

0. The Methodist Communion. It docs not concern us 
here to note the different branches of this great Christian 
body. Methodism sprung from the religious life and zeal 
of John Wesley. Tl was only when he found that he could 
not carry out his reforms within the Episcopal Church, 
1 hat lie organized his movement into an independent com¬ 
munion. Two groat elements are united in the Methodist 
Church. The first is the power of a central organization. 
This secures unity, and gives direction to the forces within 
its pale. Methodism makes the church a great educational 
instrumentality, as wo see in (he schools which it estab¬ 
lishes, ami still more clearly in the trials to which it sub¬ 
jects individual souls on their entering into its folds The 
second is the power of individual character and life. That 
this has a large scope in the freedom from a rigid liturgy, 
in participation in social worship, and in missionary efforts 
of itinerant, preachers, cannot be denied. Whether these 
two principles can be thus held together, each helping the 
other, remains for the coining century to decide. 

The doctrinal faith of the great body of the Methodist 
(-liureh is Arminian. They insist on the freedom of the 
will, on the universality of grace, and on the possibility of 
the salvation of each and every man. They give, how¬ 
ever, special prominence to the work of the Sprit, in sanc¬ 
tification, and insist that a perfection of character is attain¬ 
able in this life. 
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13. Tho Baptist Communion. The Baptists claim to 
carry out two radical principles of Protestantism in a more 
thorough manner than their brethren of other churches. 
They insist on the Scriptures alone as a standard of faith, 
and on the right of private judgment in their interpreta¬ 
tion, not, however, to the ignoring ol the Christian con¬ 
sciousness of the church, but to testing it strictly hy com¬ 
parison with the teachings of tho New Testament. 

As the special distinguishing results of the application 
of these principles, they present the worth and dignity of 
the individual soul, as the chief dogma of their faith, lu 
brief, individualism is the ruling idea which distinguishes 
them from all other communions. Christ forms hiscliureh 
hy attracting individual souls. And souls in their free in¬ 
dependent choice of him are the units, and the only units, 
in the kingdom of God. No one can lie received into this 
s.cicty of Jesus except by his own choice, and his own 
faith. Neither the belief of the parent, nor the belief of 
tho church, nor the belief of any other sponsor, can an¬ 
swer for a single soul. Baptism is the symbolic expression 
of this supreme individual choice—this governing personal 
faith. Immersion is the only adaijiiale expression for so 
radical a life determination. 1* points hack to the death ami 
resurrection of our Lord, and also voices our death to sin 
and our rising to a new life of holiness. The form cannot 
lie changed without changing the- very symbol itself, and 
so its divine meaning. In the two ordinances we have a 
creed given hy Christ himself, and given in a form that 
may be fixed forever. Every company of believers thus 
drawn together constitutes an independent church, with all 
the rights and privileges that can belong to the kingdom 
of God. And all such churches have no other bond of 
union blit an inward spiritual one, and no other head but 
Jesus Christ himself. 

IJenominationalism. No church can fairly put. fort h ex- 
e.lnsive claims to the ftillnessof a Christian 1 rut it. It would 
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be difficult for :my one communion to maintain that it is 
in this respect superior to any other. It is enough for 
any branch of Christendom to justify its existence on the 
ground that its testimony to the great truths of the 
Gospel is needed by the world. No denomination exists 
for itself. It is only a means to an end, and that end is 
the bringing back a lost world to God. 
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THU EXISTENCE OF 0011. 


SECTION FIRST. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 

By tin- term God, we designate the most perfect Being 
conceivable. This conception is always present in our 
thought of Him, and must be accepted as regulative of 
that thought. If the soul doubts the peiTeciion of his 
character, in any relation, or to any'degree, it thereby 
doubts the reality of his existence altogether. But to con¬ 
tent ourselves with the development of the contents of 
this general conception, would land us into mere religious 
idealism. Besides, the notion of perfection varies with 
our intellectual and moral culture. It. is safe to affirm 
that God cannot be defined, either metaphysically, by 
giving the elements which make up his character, since 
the fact of life escapes analysis, pre-eminently if it he 
divine life; or logically, by classifying, since the best de¬ 
scription would fall infinitely short of the reality. Tilts 
idea of God can begiven only analogically, or correlatively. 
as in our section on our knowledge of the divine 
character. 

The Ethnic nations of the West conceived of the Su¬ 
preme Power as invested in a hierarchy of gods, of whom 
one was chief, but all of whom were dominated bv a relent - 
less destiny. The great Heathen Masses of the East, hold 
to an Infinite Presence pervading a changing Universe with' 
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its transient illusions. The cultured 
mid the unlearned wore Polytheists, 
lions of find underlie everywhere the more crude Poly¬ 
theistic notions of its i»eo]>lt‘. 

We tuny note some of the more important conceptions 
of God, held by men in or out of the Christian church. 
Plato terms God, the Good, or the idea of Good from which 
all ercaturely life flows. It is the archetype! essence, in 
which the good of the Universe participates. He brings out 
strongly the ethical element in the idea of God. His con¬ 
ception of matter, however, limits the absoluteness of God. 
Both Augustine and Anselm were largely affected by the 
Platonic idealism, 

Aristotle’s idea of God, as pure Energy, reappears in 
all the later scholastics, and in many modern theologians, 
as “ pure act.” Certainly there can be no mere latency, or 
bare potentiality, in God. This view insures simplicity of 
nature, at the expense of personality. God is not only 
energy, but an energy that knows and determines its own 
activity. A vary able contributor to the West. Review, 
Get. IWH‘2, insists that Aristotle’s eonee'piion of God 
is the following: “ God is that which thinks itself, 
and linds everlasting happiness in the simple act of Self- 
consciousness,” This makes Aristotle’s view decidedly 
theislic, over againsl the dominantly pantheistic concep¬ 
tion of his great teacher. 

The mystics of the middle ages, as well as those of the 
Non-Platonic schools before them, in fact, the Gnostics and 
even tile Hindoos—one and all have held to the same radi¬ 
cal conception of God, as t he One Pure Being. The idea of 
being is the simplest and the most universal of our ideas 
and also the most vague, cold, and empty of them all. It 
must however, be added, that these contemplative saints 
did enrich it with the wealth of their own religious 
emotions. 
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Duns Scotus made the Will in God dominani over the 
Reason, and thus differed front his great contemporary, 
Thomas Aquinas. Bill all arbitrariness is foreign to the 
nature o e God. The sovereignty of God is the sover¬ 
eignly of reason and love, as much us of power,’ in fact, 
more, since power waits on them hoth. 

By the modern thinkers, God is most frequently spoken 
of as Cause, or First Cause, meaning by the term ellieient 
Cause. But this designation excludes freedom, both from 
Gad and from man. God to be free, must, be the final 
eause, as well as the first, cause. Vet there is no doubt 
that, the elianges in the world without,—and the great 
spiritual world within, do force upon the soul the idea of 
God as efficient cause. Spinoza defined God as “sub¬ 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof each one 
expresses eternal and infinite being.” Of these innumer¬ 
able attributes we know only two—thought, and extension. 
But one of these attributes knows all the others, so it 
follows that thought is dominant in Spinoza’s coneeption 
of God. Besides, his analysis is incomplete, in that it 
leaves force out of account. For extension without force 
is the symbol only of empty space. Again, thought with¬ 
out. will is uncreative—unpoientiul. His definition does, 
in fact, break down the distinction between God and the 
Cosmos. We have here, however, a religious pantheism 
in which the world is lost in God. God is also spoken of 
by many Philosophers as the Absolute, or the Infinite. 
But these terms can only designate the transcendence of 
God. But God is also self-revealing. He lives in time as 
well as in eternity, lie is absolute onlv in tin- sense that 
be determines absolutely his own relations. Hegel breaks 
with Spinoza, and regards God as Subject rather than 
Substance; Hut Subject coining to sclf-conseiotisness in the 
life of the universe. But. this Hegelism development is 
only true of the cosniical consciousness of God. His 
eternal consciousness is complete in itself. Malebranehe 
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describes God as tin- sill-purfuct Being. Hu thus writes: 
“ As He < r a tliers in himself the perfections of matter with¬ 
out being material: since it is certain that matter has a re¬ 
lation to some perfection which is in God, so He compre¬ 
hends the perfections of created spirits, without being 
spirit ill the sense we conceive such spirits to he.” We 
have only here to observe that the two factors, mind and 
matter, are not to he viewed as on the same lcvei. 
Fenclon, a contemporary of Malebrancho, and like him an 
idealist, gives us a similiar conception of God, He declares 
that “God is no more spirit, than body, nor body than 
spirit." But God is more than spirit, only in the sense 
that lie is spirit expressing itself by revealing its perfec¬ 
tions; for body is the symbol of this expression. Leibnitz 
regarded God as the Supreme Monad—to retain his term¬ 
inology—of whom all individual monads are figurations. 
He meant to give to second causes a relative independency. 
Hegel was accustomed to say, “No man can be a Philoso¬ 
pher who is not a disciple both of Spinoza and of Leibnitz..” 
Fichte termed God the moral order of the universe. No 
doubt this is the one grand effect of His presence in the 
L’niverse. But it does not give sullicient prominence to 
the Divine Personality. When accused by Sehclling of 
atheism, he declared God to be the absolute Bgo—but an 
Fgo who contains in his being all souls as the organs of his 
consciousness. This last idea is true in Kepler’s sense: 
namely, that they are to think God’s thought after Him. 
Schopenhauer makes God merely unconscious Will with¬ 
out thought, except as the result of its activity. Hart¬ 
mann makes him unconscious Intelligence, with Will as the 
result of activity. Until it is apparent how the cosmos could 
(•merge from chaos, and in the emergence generate # rnii- 
seionsness, we must hold to the easier conception of a con¬ 
scious intelligence as the prius of an intelligible Universe. 
Comte was bv his Philosophy form'd to ignore I he idea of 
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God; but his own nature forced him hack lo this concep¬ 
tion, or :U least to find a substitute. Thus we have from 
him the nGreat Being. This was “a eondensation of 
the whole mental and social history of man.” Humanity 
idlc.dizcd and glorified, by Comte was taken as the only 
God to be loved and worshipped. Fanerbaeh follows 
Comte. He says in his J&se/tce of VIirhtianiti /: “The 
Divine lieing is nothing else than the human being, or 
rather the human nature purified, freed from the limits of 
the individual man, made objective; i. e. contemplated and 
revered as another, or distinct Being.” Matthew Arnold 
defines God as “ the power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness." This gives prominence to the moral ele¬ 
ment in the character of God. Edith Sincnx, in her work 
on Natural Laio, accepts Arnold’s idea, and speaks of God 
as the Supreme nol-sell'. Renan speaks of God as the 
category of the Ideal; i. e. God is the form under which we 
must conceive the Ideal, as space and time are the forms 
under which only we can conceive bodies. As a synonym 
of this definition, we have hv the same critic. “ the Sum¬ 
mary of our Supernatural needs.” Herbert Spencer iden- 
tities God with the unknowable. But the knowledge of 
his existence is a knowledge of his character, however 
fractional that knowledge may he. I If we are absolutely 
ignorant of his character, we are absolutely ignoranlof his 
existence.!' 

Tlie Scriptural designations are far in advance of these. 
Th’ Old Testament gives us two: /<’>.</, that of Elohim: 
and xnrottf/, that of Jehovah. The radical meaning of tin* 
first is stretigih. power. The plural f orm denotes the in 
finite fullness of til.'divine nature. It presented (foil a* 
manifested in the world at large, and was thus among the 
Hebrews the most common and the most generic mime of 
tlie Godhead. The radical meaning of the second is 
brought out in Kxod. 3: 14; “I am that I am;” and cun- 
veved to the Hebrew consciousness the idea of Solf-e.xis- 
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(once. Plutarch tells us that on the front of the temple 
jit Delphi, was carved the Greek word meaning “Thou 
Art.” Here he claimed to Hud the real name of God. A 
self-existing God stood to the Hebrew consciousness as the 
God who was true to his promises. The name was adopted 
by the .lews as their national name of the true God. 
“Yahveh” was probably the original form of the word. 
The New Testament designates God as Spirit and as Love 
—i. e., as a supreme moral personality. The favorite ex¬ 
pression of both Testaments is the Living God. 'Phis 
phrase describes God in opposition both to the idols of intel¬ 
lect, as well as to the idols of sense—to the empty abstrac¬ 
tions of the reason, as to the lifeless forms of idolatrous 
worship. See John v. 26; vi. 57. 

Anthropopathic and anthropomorphic representations 
of God are frequent in the Scriptures, chiefly, however, in 
the Old Testament. Hut they are dominated by the higher 
conceptions which explain their meaning. Besides, the 
prevalence of the historical spirit, rather than the legend¬ 
ary, the repudiation of idolatry and polytheism by the 
Hebrew writers, and the spiritual elements in the prophetic 
writings,—all these show that these representations had 
only a symbolic import, suited to the wants of a sensuous' 
people. 'Die absence of such figurative representations 
would lead us to men* colorless abstractions, void of life 
and power. 

There are four elements which enter into our general 
conception of God. First, that of Cause; second, that of 
Personality; third, of Infinitude; fourth, that of the 
Supreme Good. The first is suggested by the human soul, 
and the cosmos itself viewed in independence. The second 
conies from the soul alone. The third is drawn from the im¬ 
mensity of the Universe. The fourth is derived from the 
Universe 1 as a rational cosmos, moving on towards its goal. 
We may then allirm that God is the highest cause, know¬ 
ing and determining itself as Infinite Love. 
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Stated in Trinitarian terms, God is the Infinite Reason, 
who asserts Himself, who discloses Himself, and who im¬ 
parls Himself, in and to the Universe. 

While this is the complete conception of God from the 
Christian standpoint, yet the apprehension of any aspect 
of his life would be a sufficient evidence of a religious in¬ 
stinct. For even then the soul would have the evidence of 
a Super-human Presence, from whose power there could 
he no escape, and from whose authority there could he no 
appeal. 


SECTION' SECOND. 

THE PROOF OF THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 

At the outset two seemingly opposing opinions force 
themselves on our attention. They may be stated thus: 
The existence of God cannot, hi* proved: the existence of 
God need not he proved. These statements are, how¬ 
ever, diverse only in form. They, in fact, mutually cor¬ 
rect and explain each other. The logical proof is inade¬ 
quate without a sense of the divine; and the religious in¬ 
stinct needs to he met, and to he satisfied, hv the revela¬ 
tions of nature, of histo -v, and of lif *. Thus in other 
words, as our intuitions give us only simple and ultimate 
ideas, so they can only furnish abstract, constituents in our 
complex conception of God. These ideas may he regula¬ 
tive in that conception, hut they do not exhaust its con¬ 
tents. For God is Personal as well as Infinite. Thus the 
a priori method musL lie blended with its opposite. In¬ 
tuition must he united with an all-sided induct inn. 

Following the method here suggested, we are, first, of 
all, to show that man has a religious natarc,—that the soul 
was made for God. We shall then he prepared to consider 
how far his inborn spiritual tendencies and cravings have 
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been responded to, in the signs, and in. the symbols of an 
Infinite Living Presence. 

The most direct means we have of determining the origi¬ 
nal natur'e and destination of the soul, is to appeal to 
man’s primary consciousness,—to that consciousness which 
is remote from whatever is merely individual, local, or 
national: but which underlies all human thinking and feel- 
ing. 

The analysis of that consciousness gives us the sense of 
absolute dependence. Here the law of necessity finds 
expression. This feeling rises with the dawn of our con¬ 
scious life, and grows with our growth. We know that 
none of the life-forces which make up our being have 
their source in ourselves. We learn too that their home is 
bevond our reach and our control. This consciousness of 
absolute dependence finds expression in the poetry, and in 
the philosophy of every people, as truly as in the more com¬ 
mon utterances of prayer and praise. Some form of 
worship is natural to man. 

hi this analysis we. find, also, the feeling of supreme ob¬ 
ligation. Here the law of liberty is revealed in our nature. 
This feeling carries with it an authority independent of 
all human legislation. It transcends in its imperatives the 
demands of passion or of interest. Ltean neither be annulled 
nor outgrown. No education, domestic or scholastic, can 
efface the idea of the right. All simple axiomatic princi¬ 
ples of rectitude are intuitively recognized by all men, 
however they'may dilfer when they come to apply them. 

Again our primary consciousness reveals to us another 
element; namely, a love for the good. Its lowest expres¬ 
sion is found in our instinctive desire for happiness; anil 
its highest manifestation is given in a spiritual yearning 
after virtue,—an aspiration for the Ideal—the Ideal which 
transcends the actual, not by its annulment, but by its 
glorification. Limited and defeated here, we are ever 
turning, in our best moods, to an invisible world, where 
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we hope to realize a perfect, human life,—where fellowship 
with the transient and the partial shall give place to an 
abiding union with the Source of Infinite Love. 

We need not carry the analysis further. These facts of 
our common consciousness have a profoundly religious 
significance. The first points to a power above us, absolute 
and complete. The second indicates an authority over us, 
supreme and perfect. The third points to a you! before 
us, final and ultimate. Now, the power on which we de¬ 
pend, and the authority to which we owe allegiance, and 
the goal for which we strive, can find their synthesis only 
in a living personal God. 

All this is apparent from the fact that these springs of 
action are the great regnant principles of our lives. They 
must, then, have corresponding realities out of and above 
ourselves, else the root of our nature is a lie. And, as they 
centre in a self-conscious soul, so the verities which they 
indicate must centre in a self-conscious God. Were this 
not the case, there would be disharmony within us. and 
discord without us. Thus, a profound psychology must 
involve a true theology. The consciousness of a finite 
selfhood must find its counterpart., and so its meaning, in 
the consciousness of an infinite selfhood. The soul is the 
enigma, and God is the solution. 

This general view is confirmed when we look at Un¬ 
representative men of the race; for the men who have va¬ 
ried least from the idea and the law of their species, best 
reveal human nature. We are not to go to the foremost 
men of any special class,—to scholars, poets, or philoso¬ 
phers,—to learn what that nature is; but to the great chiefs 
of humanity. These best embody the ideal of a truly hu¬ 
man character and a truly human life. Now, it will be 
found that manhood has not suffered by faith in a personal 
God. The more truly religious a man is, the loftier is his 
general character, and the more perfect is his humanity. 
We need here only allude to the Child of the race, whom 
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the doubter and the believer alike admit to have been the 
noblest and purest of all that ever trod the earth. Now, 
lie was not the head of a class, for character is before 
genius and before learning; nor was he the mere light of 
any age or the mere leader of any people; blit the Saviour 
and the Guide of the entire race. But Jesus Christ was 
our Representative solely by virtue of his fellowship both 
with God and man—solely because of the fulness and the 
purity of his religious life. 

Thus, whether we examine our common consciousness, 
or read the inner life of the noblest and best of our race, 
we come to the same conclusion, that man is a religious 
being. The model man is the truly religious man. The 
view here presented has not the suspicion of novelty. 
Cicero, in his work De. Natara Dcoru/n, says that the idea 
of divinity is innate. “ Omnibus eniin iunatum est et in 
animo quasi insoulptuiu, esse Dcos.” Descartes declared 
that the idea of God could not have been originated bv 
ourselves, nor have come from without and so must have 
been implanted in our natures by God himself. 

This mode of statement is, in many respects, faulty; 
and the doctrine of innate ideas is now exploded: but there 
underlies this view the undeniable truth, than man, by vir¬ 
tue of hi* innate susceptibility, and inborn spiritual ten¬ 
dencies, does instinctively turn toward God. 

The question then presents itself, is man’s nature me! 
and satisfied, or have we a worshipper without a sanctuary 
and without a God? Chin this self-conscious and self- 
determining mind find its own infinite counterpart? Is its 
cry in the solitude of eternity answered only by a vain and 
empty echo? Must man be thus left forever incomplete? 
It cannot be so. Starting, then, .with this assurance, we 
are prepared to examine the usually received proofs of the 
divine existence. 

The. Historical Proof. The belief in a superhuman in- 
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telligonce is held by all nations. Its universality can be 
accounted for most easily on the supposition that such a 
being does in fact exist. But, as there have been very 
general beliefs without any foundation at all, the real value 
of this proof must rest on the views we have taken of man 
as a religious being. 11 is character will then explain and 
justify his creed. 'Phis common belief was noticed by the 
ancients. Cicero, who compiled largely from the Creek 
philosophers, and so represented the current opinions 
among the learned of bis limes, says, in the work above 
alluded to: “Non instituto aliipio aul more. aul. lege sit 
opinio conslituto mancaitjuc, ad uniim omnium lirma con- 
sen tio .... esse Deos.” This view of the Roman orator 
and philosopher is now generally accepted. 

It has been objected, however, that travellers have 
found tribes without any idea of Cod whatever. But such 
supposed cases have been very rare. The idea of some 
superhuman authority lias maintained itself in the midst, of 
great degradation and barbarism. The exceptional cases 
rest on doubtful testimony. Professor Tiele, in his Out¬ 
lines of the J/istori/ of Jlelit/ion — one of tlie volumes of 
the Knglish and Foreign Philosophical Library,—says at 
the close of his introduction, “ The statement dial there 
are nations or tribes which possess no religion, rests oil,her 
on inaccurate observation, or on a confusion of ideas. No 
tribe or nation lias yet been met with dest itute of belief in 
any higher beings; and travellers who asserted their exist¬ 
ence have been afterward refuted by the facts.” It is 
legitimate, therefore, to call religion in its most, general 
sense a universal phenomenon of humanity. But if there 
are such tribes, they are found where the moral and social 
nature has so suffered that an abnormal development has 
followed. Such tribes have no government and no insti¬ 
tutions. They herd together and live together like the 
brutes. Their rational and moral perceptions have expe¬ 
rienced a partial obscuration,—for a time even a total 
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eclipse. As the Great Teacher declared, If the light 
within thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” We 
are to remember that the instincts of rational cfcatures 
are subject to greater variations than the instincts of the 
brutes; in short, that they are more or less under the law 
of moral development. 

But how, it may be asked, shall we account for the Pan¬ 
theistic and Polytheistic ideas which prevail so widely in 
the Eastern world? We have classed them together, be¬ 
cause they are logically and historically connected. Both 
spring from one and the same root; namely, the estrange¬ 
ment of man from a personal communion with his Maker, 
and the substitution of nature in his place. With the one, 
the life of the universe is the life of God. All living forms 
are only the transient waves of the infinite sea of existence. 
The Pantheist has lost all sense of God as a living person, 
and substituted, instead, his conception of nature as a whole, 
and deified his own abstraction. Me has exchanged the 
unity of lift; for the unity of death. Me has made an idol 
of his own generalization. 

But, with the Polytheist, the various forces and agencies 
of the universe are so many veritable deities. In the place 
of one personal God, be puts the symbols of tbe philoso¬ 
phers, and the personification of the poets, or those agen¬ 
cies of nature which throng and press him on every side. 
The one divine light is thus broken into many colors, by 
the media of bis own selfish hopes and slavish fears, lie, 
too, must have his idols; but they must, he brought down 
to the low level of his thoughts. The Pantheist, sinks the 
living God in the idea of an unknown, impersonal force, 
infinite and eternal; while the Polytheist divides the in- 
linitudc of God, and loses his personal unity in the very 
modes of the divine activity. There is, then, no real dif¬ 
ficulty in these diverse hut related types of thinking. As we 
have said, we have here an instance of the fact that man’s 
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moral judgments are not as fixed or as unerring as the in¬ 
stincts of the brutes. Though they can never be made to 
affirm that there is no God, yet they may greatly misap¬ 
prehend his character and his relation to the universe. 
'Phe difference, then, between the Polytheist and Pantheist 
is simply that of culture. r Phe Brahman priest is a Pan¬ 
theist, while the ignorant devotee is a Polytheist. 

Besides, there is no evidence that the race emerged from 
Polytheism into the Monotheistic faith. Muller, in his 
work on the Vedic Literature, says: “There is a .Mono¬ 
theism that precedes the Polytheism of the Veda; and 
even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the re¬ 
membrance of a God, one and infinite,breaks through the 
mists of an idolatrous phraseology, like the blue sky that 
is bidden by passing clouds.” So, also, (Vou/.or, in hi* 
great work on symbolism and mythology. 

Comte’s order of succession in the development of human 
thought throws out this proof, as in fact all others may, 
the very idea of God as a Supernatural Power. He held that- 
we have first the theological period and then the metaphy¬ 
sical era, and at last these give place to the scientific 
epoch. Thus, in his view, the puerilities of childhood are 
superceded by the solid possessions of manhood. But Un¬ 
real growth of humanity reveals only tin enlargement and 
enrichment of human life. 'Pile intuitions first come into 
activity, as in religion, art, and philosophy; and then, the 
more laborous process of scientific empiiry. But in this 
movement there is no elimination of theology or of meta¬ 
physics. They are only made purer by science, or science 
herself is stimulated by the high t aspiration of the human 
soul. 

But Comte’s own nature at last assorted its legitimate- 
rights. lie had given up the God of revelation, and yet 
was forced to create a God of his own to satisfy the great 
want of his soul. Tie idealized humanity, made his 
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calendar of Saints, and elaborated his system of worship. 
Thus the religious instincts of Oomte triumphed over his 
atheistic agnosticism. 

The Outoloi/ical Proof —This has always been a favorite 
argument with speculative thinkers. Anselm was the first 
who gave it a formal statement. Wc give his own words: 
God is “aliquid quo nihil majus cogitari potest. Id quo 
majus cogitari noquit, non protest esse in intellect!! solo. 
K.vistit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo majus cogitari non 
valet in intelleetu ot in re.” 

We may render this argument into the following syllog¬ 
ism. Our idea of the most perfect being is our idea of 
(fod. Necessary existence is an element in our idea of ab¬ 
solute perfection. Therefore God necessarily exists. But 
the conclusion is not warranted by the premises. The only 
logical conclusion is this: therefore necessary existence is 
an essential element in our idea of God. We are still in 
the ideal world. We have only gained this lofty concep¬ 
tion of the Deity; namely, that it belongs to the very 
nature of God to be, and not to become. We can only 
conclude that if God does exist, he exists in his own right, 
and by virtue of his own nature. VVe are prepared to ac¬ 
cept Jehovah's designation of himself, “I am that I am,” 
as the profoundcst which has ever been given. But we 
cannot infer from the hare conception of such a Being,— 
though the conception may be complete,—his objective ex¬ 
istence. I f the idea of a perfect Being were as necessary to 
our minds as the notion of self-existence is necessary to the 
idea of perfection, then Anselm’s argument would be ir¬ 
resistible. But only that subjective thought or apprehen¬ 
sion, whose denial in the light of existence is iuconceiv- 
able, carries with it the pledge of the objective reality of 
its contents. An ideal conception, which we are free to 
form or not, however lofty it may be, can only give ns 
ideal perfection. 

The idea of the infinite is, however,a necessity ot human 
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thought. The sense of the infinite rises in strength and 
clearness with the growth of the soul. It is however, 
rather a vague impression than a clear perception. As 
Spencer says in his (irst principles, it is “that unshaped 
material of consciousness which is shaped afresh in every 
thought.” We may gather the Held of consciousness, and 
bind the harvest in logical bundles; and yet there will he 
gleanings in that Held richer than all our harvestings. 
Hamilton is forced to admit the positive character of the 
idea of the Infinite, though he ascribes it to the in¬ 
spiration of faith. Spencer, however, accepts it as a 
normal affection of the intellect. The soul does make its 
broadest affirmation when it declares its belief in the In¬ 
finite. It negates all limitations, and so affirms an un¬ 
limited ground and cause of the finite. 

This proof then, stripped of all its defects in statements, 
is of great value. It completes all the others. It. neces¬ 
sitates, and so justifies us, in taking the last step from the 
finite to the infinite. It points to a goal to be reached in 
all our argumentation on the divine existence, and helps 
us to reach that goal. It shows how the mind naturally 
and necessarily carries the idea of a Hod beyond the con- 
el nsions of the logical understanding. 

If the last step in any syllogism gives us a cosmieal 
cause, or any architect of the known universe, w ■ nr - war¬ 
ranted by the very highest law of our thinking, to allirm 
that that cause or that architect is infinite. This proof 
might have been termed the iilrolopirnl , wlii c the proper 
oittoloyiciil proof would seem to require us to start with 
the fact of an existence, limited and phenomenal, anil then 
infer existence which is infinite and absolute. 

Such in fact was the argument of Dr. Samuel Clark. 
This proof has been termed the // priori argument. For 
though Clod is not an effect, yet the evidence of his exis¬ 
tence may he the result of certain innate, rational tenden¬ 
cies. 
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This leads us to 

The Cosmoloyical Proof .—We have a series of finite 
and dependent objects, of secondary causes and effects. 
These can only be accounted for on the. supposition of a 
first cause—causa eausarmn. The first cause is not, how¬ 
ever, a temporal antecedent to the commencement of the 
series, but. the eternal presupposition of the entire series 
itself. /The priority is logical rather than temporal, since 
the wfuse is eternal and creation dateless. We are neces¬ 
sitated by a law of our nature to ask whence comes this 
changing and circling movement, and what is its gather¬ 
ing and governing centre. Jlust not all these forces turn 

“Through dmkm'SS up to God?* 1 

Waiving for the present the fact that geology seems to 
indicate many specific creations, and so to preclude the 
idea of a simple evolution of an infinite series of dependent 
agencies, let us examine the hypothesis. The links in the 
chain of dependencies may he made on a colossal scale, and 
a grand phenomenal process may he conceived to go on 
somewhat after the following manner. Great cycles of 
creation will succeed each other. Each will begin with the 
elemental forces—primary molecules with their energies 
—forming in their combination and confluence a moving 
nebulous mass. This mass of nebulous matter will, by its 
rotation, become a sun to the bodies which it throws off 
from its surface. A solar system is thus formed, balanced 
by countless systems of a like kind, fillingillimitablcspace 
and moving through great tracts of lime. Each one of 
these myriad groups of worlds will in the course of ages 
reach its meridian of perfection, with all its forms of 
beauty and life, and then return, at the completion of its 
cycle, to its original nebulous condition. From out this 
state a new movement will commence, and advance by a 
like process to a goat, and so on forever. What is true of 
one system will be true of all. Hut such a number of de¬ 
pendent series of worlds going on infinitely is simply im- 
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possible without a ('renting and moving cause. The be¬ 
ginning of each system, and the balancing ol their in¬ 
numerable centres, as they all sweep through space, point 
to a supraeosmical origin. An eternal Creator best sat¬ 
isfies the demands of our thinking. Ilis continued presence 
must underlie all the continued changes of the universe. That 
which absoluteli/ depends on God for its origination, must. 
ultimate /;/ depend on him for its continuance. It is with¬ 
in the sphere of the possible that these several series al¬ 
luded to in the above hypothesis may have some unknown 
physical centre, though it. transcends our imagination to 
conceive of any @eh centre. Nor do the facts in the case 
warrant any such notion; nor, if they did, would that hypo¬ 
thesis aid us in the solution of the problem. 

Besides, we cannot admit that a chain of causes and ef¬ 
fects may be eternal though every link is finite and de¬ 
pendent. It is true we can as easily believe in an absolute 
endlessness in one direction as in another. We can as read I iy 
accept a timeless regress without an efficient cause, as a 
timely progress without a final cause; for in (ruth we can¬ 
not accept either. The endlessness in one direction, as in 
the other, is purely relative in its character. The whole 
series is of a parenthesis connecting the first cause with (lie- 
final cause, and identifying the two; and is, in the most abso¬ 
lute sense, dependent throughout on the continued presence 
of a creative power. Besides, when we affirm the end¬ 
less continuance of any one form of life, as, for example, 
of the human soul, we have only a relative term of de¬ 
parture. The link with which we start is itself absolutely 
dependent. We have not laid hold of even one end of the 
chain. We conclude, then, that an absolutely infinite scries 
of finite and dependent forces and agencies is a simple ab¬ 
surdity. 

If it be objected that matter is eternal, and that the 
entire series of worlds is only the result of the interaction 
of its inherent forces, we reply that mailer, so far as we 
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know or can know it, is dependent throughout; for we 
only know it as it addresses the senses, or acts on our or¬ 
ganism, or can be made the subject of experiments. If we 
analyze any form of it we never find a forceless entity, but 
a change-seeking, and change-producing element. It is 
something to be accounted for. It is true, thus far we 
have not been able to reduce the elements to anything 
more simple; but these very elements are composites of 
forces,—minute summaries of attracting and repelling 
powers. And wherever we meet with matter, it presents 
itself as a combination of affinities and activities, and so as 
something demanding explanation. If there is anything 
else in matter, it is so far unknown to us, that it must 
be left out. of the account both of the believer and of the 
doubter. If it be said that matter is a substance without 
properties, and so need not be accounted for, we answer; 
then it will account for nothing, and must stand at the op¬ 
posite pole of self-existence, and be represented by zero, 
and so proclaim its absolute dependence. 

And we further reply, that matter conceived as eternal, 
can only he the Unknowable Power, which ultimate, and 
persistent, makds itself felt throughout the cosmos. But 
here we have the cause of the universe,—inadequate, in¬ 
deed, since the cosmos is an intelligible system of worlds 
•which requiresan intelligent as well as a rational cause,— 
Imt still a real first cause. 

It is added, however, that such a Being is as. incon¬ 
ceivable as an uncaused and eternal universe. It is true 
they are both beyond our power of conception. But the 
reason for the inconeei vableness of the one, is the impo¬ 
tence of the human intellect; while the reason for the 
other is its repugnance to the human mind. The one is 
above our capacity of comprehension, while the other is 
contrary to our reason. We bow our souls before the 
transcendence of the one, and repudiate the absurdity of 
the other. We cannot, compasstlie idea of an eternal (tod, 
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and we cannot rid ourselves of it if we believe in God .at 
all. But the measure of our comprehension is neither the 
measure of existence, nor the limit of our faith. We are 
often compelled by the constitution of our souls to believe 
what we cannot image forth in our imagination, or con¬ 
strue to our logical understanding;^for faith is in its nature 
receptive, and not constructive^ 

But after all, it is still affirmed that the universe is 
simply under the reign of law. This mode of speaking is 
vague and ambiguous. The literal meaning of the 
term law is a command with sanctions. It is the expres¬ 
sion of sovereignty. It has here a metaphorical or figura¬ 
tive signification. It means the action of forces. Now 
these can only be the administrators of the supreme will, 
and must derive all their efficiency from the constant 
presence of that will. For the collocation of these forces 
implies unity, and the rational collocation implies that the 
unity is to he found in a supreme rational will. Their 
mode of acting, then, is but the operation of that, soveriegn 
will, and the constancy of that action is only an evidence 
of the immutability of that will, and of the perfection of 
its government. It is this permanency in the forces of nature 
—this immutability in the will of the supreme author— 
which makes civilization possible. To say that the uni¬ 
verse is under the reign of law as law is revealed in this, 
world of ours, is only saying that it. is under tin; reign of a 
supreme Lawgiver. 

Finally, it is objected that this proof does not, lead us to 
a personal God. We answer, it must not he taken alone, 
lor it rests tor its support on ihe preceding arguments,and 
is to be interpreted in the light of our essential spiritual 
cravings, and of our abiding practical necessities. It in¬ 
volves the teleological, as well as the ontological proof.. 
The Teleolor/icol Proof .—-This has attracted the greatest 
attention. i hw literature of our language is exceedingly 
rich in words treating of this branch of our subject. The 
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argument is, in truth, exhaustless. It is important, that, 
we fall into no more play on words in owr statement. Such 
is the case when we affirm that the world hears marks of 
design, and therefore must have had a designer. Here de¬ 
sign means a designing mind; and so we reason in a circle. 
Besides, we assume a unity of purpose, and so beg the con¬ 
clusion that then* is only one intelligent Architect of the 
universe. 

Oarc, too, must he taken not to limit to any one sphere 
the marks of intelligence. These relate to order, to 
beauty, and to utility. 

Order pervades nature. The elements crystallize ac¬ 
cording to lixed geometrical forms, and combine in definite 
numerical proportions. 'Phe universal world in its length 
and breadth is an appeal to our intelligence, and the study 
of nature, revealed in this domain, gives us the various 
physical sciences. All forms in the plant, kingdom are 
built up after the idea of the class to which they belong. 
Every individual organic structure follows the law of its 
kind. Variations are only temporary and touch only what 
is accidental, and merely adjust the creature to its new 
surroundings. In the animal kingdom, unity of plan is 
never sacriliced. Thus, when an organ ceases to he of use, 
its rudiments are still retained, to indicate the type to 
which the animal belongs. The structural pattern, in its 
chief outlines, is preserved in all the great branches of 
animal lift*, in order to show how species are related t.o 
each other. Thus, the bones of the hand, of the paw, of 
the fin, are similar in structure. 'Phe.se homologues indicate 
that t he several species to which they belong were formed 
according to out* generic plan. Here, too, variations are 
only temporary, and answer special purposes. 'Phe great 
divisions in the animal economy make up the entire system 
<■1 animal life, and mark the genetically distinct and 
ascending path in the creative movement. All this indi¬ 
cates thought of the greatest hreadth and farthest reach. 
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The intelligence here revealed is the intelligence of the 
scientist. 

Beauty, two, is an end in nature. Its presence is ail per¬ 
vading. In the shells of the ocean; in the precious stones 
and metals hidden in the mountains, in the color and 
contour of leaf, of flower, and of fruit; and in the 
statuesque form of the living stalk that supports them all; 
in the gorgeous plumage and in the graceful evolutions of 
many kinds of birds; in the symmetry of animals, and in 
the spiritual features of the human face;—in all these we 
see the evidence of the beaut il'ul. On a larger scale, too, 
we witness the presence of beauty in the order of the 
heavens by day and by night: in the rythin of the waves 
on the streams and on the ocean-shore; in the varied land¬ 
scapes; iti the changes of the seasons; and in the life which' 
(ills the woods and the waters—whether voiceless, nr vocal 
with song. Here, then, beyond quest inn, wo have the in 
tolligenoc of the artist. . 

ITility is admitted to he an end, and perhaps the chief 
end in creation. We see it in the cotmili-ss number of 
special adaptations which front ns on every side. Some of 
these will be presently noticed. But just here it only con¬ 
cerns us to mark an additional evidence of intelligence,— 
the intelligence of the mechanician. 

These three ends generally blend together: for model, 
and symmetry, and contrivance are found in the same 
structure. \ et any one of these mav In-dominant, though 
hardly exclusive, as in the crystal,—where order and 
beauty seem to take precedence of utility,— >r, as in 
animals of the primeval world, where beaut y gives place to 
the law of adaptation. Yet even here there is an element 
of the beautiful in the perfect adjustment of life to its ex¬ 
ternal conditions. 

We wish to show that the adaptations of nature are all 
adjusted to each other, and that all point towards a unity 
of design. 
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The elements ol : nature enter into the framework of every 
living structure. In their mechanical combinations they are 
the conditions of all life, vegetable as well as animal. You 
cannot increase the oxygen of the air without inviting a 
universal conflagration; nor can you diminish it without 
bringing on a general stagnation. And in these chemical 
unions they form solids, or fluids, or gases, and thus make 
the different types of life possible. 

Thu inorganic world is the direct support of the plant 
kingdom. The vegetable lives on the elements which play 
about its leaves or gather at its roots. They are the materials 
by which the germ principle binds up its organism, and 
shapes its stalk, and determines the angle of its branches, the 
outline of its leaf, and the color and flavor of its fruit. 
Here the two worlds minister to each other. The plant 
gives back at its death what it lias received during its life. 
In fact, tlie soil itself advances in fertility as it becomes 
the residuum of organic forms. Nature feeds on her 
decay. 

Again, following the ascending stream of life, we Hud 
that the animal lives on organic matter alone, though the 
elements are, aH we have said, the condition of ali life. 
Tim two kingdoms of nature support each other. Thus, 
while the animal takes the oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and gives back the carbonic acid, this in turn becomes the 
chief food of plants. It is consumed and decomposed, and 
the oxygen returned to the atmosphere for the animal. By 
this mutual respiration, in part, at least, the balance of the 
elements in the air, so necessary to all the higher forms of 
lilt!, is maintained. 'The microscopic animals of the earth, 
air, and water, are the invisible scavengers of nature, whose 
ofiiee seems to he to devour those decaying organisms 
which might breed pestilence and death. They thus pre¬ 
vent particles of matter from passing into elementary gases, 
and, by a living appropriation, start them again on the up¬ 
ward current of life. 
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All these departments of nature have paved the way 
through a series of vast geologic periods for the reign of 
man. The earth slowly formed its solid crust, and the 
great, forests of the ancient world gathered the noxious 
gases from the atmosphere, and prepared it for the animal 
life, and then sank beneath t.hc surface, thus reserving 
their treasures for human wants. During this great 
transition epoch, animals must gradually appear, else the 
atmosphere would lose its balance; and they must be 
adapted to their conditions, and must finally give place to 
others more useful to man. The coral insect must build 
up the island of the sea, and lay the foundation of con¬ 
tinents, and protect, tlmir shores by solid ramparts. The 
secret forces of nature must work in her lahratory, and 
prepare for human needs all the precious and all the useful 
metals. The internal agencies must lift up the beds of 
thp ocean, and bring to the light of day its accumulated 
treasures. They must, too, heave up the mountain ranges, 
and open the well-springs, and form the various systems 
of rivers which now water the earth. These and other 
forces must vary the surface of the continents, and create 
natural harbors along their shores. Unless in all these, 
and a thousand other ways, preparations had been made 
for man, lie could not have fulfilled his destiny; and there 
would have been a fatal break in the higher ad justments 
of nature. All this points to a unity of design. 

Hut the earth, the abode of man, does not move in space 
apart from the solar system; nor is the solar system iso¬ 
lated from the astral systems, or from similar groups of 
worlds which make up the great cosmos. The design here 
indicated must be connected with other purposes unknown 
to us, but possibly revealed to other orders of beings; and 
all these relative intentions must issue in one ultimate and 
absolute end. That end—that final cause—can only he 
commensurate with the first cause; in fact, identical with 
it. This is favored by the grand conclusion towards 
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which all science tends, namely, the doctrine of cosmical 
unity. Thus, the great Architect will exhibit his own 
ideals, will realize his own thoughts, and will make mani¬ 
fest the perfections of his character. 

The first Sweeping objection made to this method of 
reasoning, is, that there is no place for final causes in the 
universe. Now a result is viewed as an end whenever it 
is brought about by the coincidence of independent series 
of second causes. Those causes are then considered as 
means, and the result as the end. When this coincidence 
is the concurrence of a few independent series of forces, and 
those few simple, and when the event is rare, we then term 
their coincidence one of chance only, as when the desire 
and the throw of the gambler happen to coincide in the re¬ 
sult, or when one steps from the door just as the tile 
chances to fall from the roof. Hut when the number and 
complexity of such series is practically infinite, as these 
series are unfolded in the great tracts of space, and the 
great reaches of time; and when their grand correlations 
point to the many unities of the cosmos, as these arc given 
in science; and when, too, these unities address the faith of 
the philosopher as well as the faith of the Christian; then 
we are compelled by an induction as irresistible as it is 
vast, to bold that all the great ends of the universe wore 
brought about not by chance, hut by intelligence. 

Hut, it may be insisted that science rejects final causes, 
and so throws doubt on their existence. Hut the true at¬ 
tribute of the natural sciences is to ignore all causes but 
those which are physical. It does not belong to the 
naturalist, to consider any cause but a physical cause. Now 
tile final cause is ideal, and hence belongs to the range of 
metaphysics, rather than to the domain of physical science. 
It may be that where the final cause is so directly given, 
as in the valves of the veins, we must find an exception to 
the rule here given. No doubt scientists have a prejudice 
against them because they may have too often led to the 
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nullity of efficient causes. Thus Lord Bacon declares: 
“The habit, of seeking final causes in physics has expelled 
the physical causes.” But the fact is, that in the final 
cause is the idea of the end, uniting and guiding the means 
for its own realization, and these very means are nothing 
more nor less than efficient second causes: so that final 
causes presuppose second causes. While science has to do 
only with the latter, she can well afford to leave the former 
to philosophy and religion. We are to remember that ef¬ 
ficient causes have a wider range than final causes, for the 
verv reason that each one of the latter requires for its 
execution a more or less extended series of efficient causes. 
A rational purpose is seen in the ends, and not in the 
means irrespective of their ends. Thus, we ought 110 L to 
expect to find marked traces of design in the mere founda¬ 
tions of the great temple of nature—in the mere molecular 
and molar forces of the universe. We are to expect to see 
them in the grand superstructure of interdependent or¬ 
ganisms which God in his creative activitv has brought 
into being. 

Some recent philosophers, as Ilarlmaim of Germany, 
hold that the intelligence which produces these cosmieal 
ends is itself unconscious. But why should we take this 
view? Is the instinct of the brute a truer copy of the 
great archetype than the reason of mail? Can we con¬ 
ceive of the Original Power moving with infinite wisdom 
without seeing the goal it is to reach. No douhl we are 
to distinguish intention with God from that given in the 
human mind; lmt we are not therefore to deny altogether 
its presence in the divine thought. Foresight is with God 
immediate vision, looked at from the stand-point of the 
eternal consciousness; but viewed from its temporal aspect, 
it is the prescience of means to ends. All we have t.o do 
is to exclude all deliberation and all doubt from the inten¬ 
tion of God. He cannot make mistakes, for in his grand 
pattern and method of working he gives room to a cer- 
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tain play of second causes, and to the freedom of action in 
his rational creatures. 

Can we modify the statement, and affirm that the divine 
idea comes to consciousness slowly in long-drawn epochs? 
Hut is thought less conscious of its activity in the initia¬ 
tion of its work, than in the resulting progress of that 
work? Does it know itself less in the intensity of its first 
steps, than at the close of the movement? May we not 
rather believe that as the end is before the mind at the 
very beginning of its agency, so we have its full expression 
centred in those forms of .being and life, which have the 
promise and the potency of an endless development? 

While many thinkers admit that there are ends in 
nature, they insist that the only finality is an immanent 
one. They would place the final cause in, and not out of, 
and above, nature herself. The Pantheists have always 
held to the immanence of the Deity, and that alone; while 
the Deists have held to this transcendence only. Each 
party has been right, in what it affirmed, and wrong in what 
it denied. The immanence appears in nature and her laws, 
and the transcendence in spirit and her freedom. The 
(diureh has held to both and to both in unison, in her 
doctrine of creation on the one hand, and on the other, of 
preservation as a continual act of creative power. We are 
not to conceive of the extra-mundane cause as locally out 
of the universe, but. as transcending it by virtue of its very 
nature, and as having the ground and reason of its exis¬ 
tence in itself, as cause both efficient and final. Nor are 
we to conceive of the immanence of God as extra- 
mundane in a physical sense, but. only as an idea and 
principle of nature working in all her laws. The two are 
to he held together. As nature has not its absolute source 
within itself, so it cannot have its ultimate end in itself. 

It is the fashion of the times to take refuge in the theory 
of evolution. Hut evolution cannot start with zero. It is 
in fact a long and complicated series of means and ends, 
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extruding through, not only the historic period, but the 
long epochs of geologic life. Go as far back as we will, we 
can never find traces of an absolute chaos. The world is 
always a world of order. Otherwise we could not have 
the sciences of mineralogy and of paleontology. For the 
knowledge which they cover could not, on this supposition, 
be formulated. The defenders of evolution make a great 
account of the conditions of existence. No doubt every 
creature must be rightly related to his environment. Hut 
this fact does not preclude, but rather invites,—in truth, 
renders necessary, the working of a supreme intelligence. 
For while the forces of nature can adjust, themselves to 
each other, so that a plant or an animal may be greatly 
modified by its surroundings, this modification is a very 
different tiling from original production. That a creature 
can adapt himself to new conditions, and in the adaptation 
enter on a new mode of life, is only another instance of the 
wisdom of its creator. Variations, however, even here 
have their limits, though science has not yet fixed just what, 
they are. There is, as yet, noevidence t hat the so-called ele¬ 
ments can create life; and even if we should have evidence 
of such a spontaneous generation, would this eliminate the 
idea of an intelligent creator? It would only indicate, in 
part, Gods method of creation—nothing more. 

To hold that there have been great eosmieal collapses 
in the infinitude of past, time, and that the present world 
is the survival of the fittest, is to give loose to the wildest 
speculative fancy, without warrant in the discoveries of 
the past, or the analogies of the present, [f there were 
even an absolute chaos without a governing and direct¬ 
ing mind, we could only expect an endless series of chaotic 
worlds, without any signs whatever of intelligence in 
their structure, and without any conscious intelligent life 
on the surface. 

It is not enough to affirm that as the laws of nature re¬ 
sult from the persistency of force, and from the primary 
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qualities of matter, so we can have a cosmos without in¬ 
telligence. For, admitting this postulate, is it true that 
we could have a rational universe without reason? Should 
we not rather have an universal chaos? For we not only 
need the properties of matter, but we need infinite care in 
the distribution of the aggregates of matter, not only in 
time and space, but in regard to their quantity, and their 
varieties of energy or force. Professor .Tevons has well 
put the case: “ As an unlimited number of atoms can be 
placed in unlimited space, in an unlimited number of 
modes of distribution, there must, even granting matter to 
have had all its laws from eternity, have been at some 
moment in time, out. of the unlimited choices and distribu¬ 
tions possible, that one choice and distribution which 
yielded the fair and orderly universe that now exists.” We 
might as well turn back to the Epicurean idea of chance, 
and insist that the Mad might be formed by some chance 
throw of tin* letters of the Greek alphabet as to accept 
a rational uni verse without a rational cause. No doubt if 
it were, some chance throw—that is, a meaningless jumble 
—we might find it in an infinite number of such throws; 
but it is a rational result of infinite complexity, and so 
does not belong at all to the category of hazard. 

All criticisms on alleged imperfections, in the designs 
revealed in nature, may be dismissed, as at once irrelevant 
and presumptuous. They are irrelevant, because we are 
not now concerned with the perfection of their adapta¬ 
tions, but with their existence. They are presumptuous, 
because they assume that God was making a world to 
satisfy scientists, and not. common croaturcly wants; and 
satisfying them irrespective of their own agency. Helm¬ 
holtz found that there were defects in the eye as an optical 
scientific instrument. lint this scientistinsists that it is fitted 
for its end, and aptly remarks: “A reasonable man will 
not take a razor to cleave blocks.” We may admit, the in¬ 
dications in nature of ugliness and malevolence, as well as 
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of bounty and benevolence, but those do not run parallel. 
The stream is not to be judged by the scum and foam which 
gathers on its shores; nor by the transient or constant 
eddies which disturb the free flow of its waters. Besides, 
let ns remember that the real ends—the great and prom¬ 
inent ends are—in the spirit world—in the completion of 
free rational life, relatively in man, absolutely in God. 

It is objected that we cannot infer an infinite designer 
from a finite system of contrivances. Wo reply, that when 
we have reach :d one designing mind, adequate to tile 
known universe, we naturally conclude that that mind is in¬ 
finite. This proof is bound up with the ontological and 
the cosmological argument. 

The same objection is repeated in another form. It is 
said that the designer shows marks of design, and so needs 
to be accounted for. But this is a mere play on words. 
When we have reached the Architect of the universe we 
can go no higher. We ascribe at once to him the incom¬ 
municable attribute of self-existence. The mind rests here. 
The legitimacy of the idea of the infinite makes this pro¬ 
cess legitimate also. The mind is not driven along an 
endless scries, in the hopeless search for the absolute*, lmt 
is led by a law of its nature to ascribe* infinitude to rile 
Architect of the universe*. 

It is also objected that this prc>e>f lends ns only !e> an 
Architect, and not to a Creator. But we* have already 
shown the legitimacy of the idea of the absolute, and we 
have also shown that matter always presents itsedf lei us as 
something that needs to he accounte-d for. We* conclude, 
then, the Architect can emlv be the proper (Ve*ator him¬ 
self. 

Morn! Proof .-—-In the teleological argument, we have 
followed the marks of intelligence along physical lines; 
but there is another and higher plane of life, and on that 
plane we find the true goal of human life. For the ulti¬ 
mate end of man is not found in the growth and culture of 
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(1)0 individual, nor in tlic material civilization of the nation 
or the race. It is found in the ethical life—as that life 
I urns towards God and man. '■ The end reveals not. only 
intelligence, hut the holy, loving will of God. 

The explanation of the origin of conscience, by the 
theory of evolution, may add to its authority. For if the 
moral sense be the result of ancestral experiences, dating 
hack to the origin of man, as this result is wrought into 
his very structure, then the individual conscience repre¬ 
sents the moral sense of the human race, and must ap¬ 
proach an infallibility in its axiomatic deliverances. 

However numerous and dark the shadows of life maybe, 
vet there is no clement of evil which can match t he fact of 
a moral sense, and nullify its worth. There is no counter- 
fact which testifies that the very order of the universe is 
immoral. As Spenser shows, Nature makes for happiness; 
and as Leibnitz has well observed, there are more houses 
than hospitals; and we may add there are more homes 
than prisons, and there are infinitely more eases where exis¬ 
tence is belter than non-existence, even though extinction 
of being were painless. Gerl.ainly, moral evil in free beings 
makes a greater difficulty; but its final mastery, under the 
providence of infinite wisdom, may give us a grander 
moral world than in a system where freedom was excluded, 
and virtue secured, by the law of moral necessity. 

The moral proof may be more specifically given under 
the evidences of a moral government established, though 
not perfected, in our present, earthly existence. The evi¬ 
dences of such a government are the following:—- 

/'hvl, in the fact, of a moral nature. The conscience rec¬ 
ognizes the ethical idea, and decides between what is 
right, and what is wrong, in our actions and our disposi¬ 
tions. It expresses not. a mere wish but. a command with 
incentives and sanctions. We thus have a moral law re¬ 
vealed in the normal condition of every human soul—a di¬ 
vine government, proclaimed more or less distinctly in 
every human conscience. 
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That tlu 1 conscience does err, does not alter its fundions 
or its moral significance, any more than the fact that 
reason errs alters its worth in the world ol thought, ft is 
enotigh to insist here that it never errs in insisting on an 
ultimate and authoritative law of rectitude. What ever dif¬ 
ferences we find in its interpretations ol the moral law, 
the teaching of conscience is clear and nnitorm that such a 
law does exist. 

Xrc.ond. In the actual rewards of virtuous living, and in 
the actual penalties of a vicious life. These are fell and 
seen in our self-approbation on the one hand, and self- 
condemnation on the other. We thus recognize ourselves 
as tin* subjects of (rod’s government. 

It is further made known in the social advantages of 
virtue, and disadvantages of vice. The results of virtuous 
acts often scent to he counterbalanced by others of greater 
pretensions and show; hut these are always of a lower 
grade, and of temporary worth. Virtue may even bring 
along with it special trials, and vice carry along with it 
special attractions for a season; hut it will lie found that 
virtue in the end. and on the whole, will ever secure the 
richer blessings of life. 

Third. In the fact that, human government must punish 
crime as injurious to society, in order to maintain its ex¬ 
istence. 'Phis procedure is essential to its stability. The 
government may make a mistake in deciding what is 
criminal, but it cannot ignore its own idea of virtue as a 
conservative force in society. Let the distinction between 
virtue and vice he given up, and no political machinerv, 
or mere physical force, can save the commonwealth from 
destruction. Thus, every human government rests on 
and testifies to the invisible moral government of (bid. 

Fourth. In the providential history of the world. The 
history of humanity has not vet reached its goal, and just 
to this extent this proof must he incomplete. Thus, the 
classic nations have muled their mission and made I heir re- 
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coni. We know their place in the moral development of 
the race. The Maine can not be affirmed of the older 
eastern nations who have not yet finished their vocation. 

The moral element does, however, appear in all the great 
theocracies of the Orient. Mere vast masses of human 
beings are held together by the pervading sense of a divine 
presence and agency. It is so in China, and India. Their 
agreements, and still more their contrasts, with the Hebrew 
Theocracy, give to the latter a unique prominence,—a 
prominence still more marked when we compare the He¬ 
brew faith and institutions with those of Greece and those 
of Home. Hut Brahmanism and Buddhism, by virtue of 
their moral power, still hold together their millions, and 
will do so, we may believe, until the time of their chris- 
tiani/.ation shall have come. 

The intermediate nations,—Phoenicians, Assyrians, Per¬ 
sians, and Egyptians,—had their place in the general 
providence of God. All of them seem to have felt the in¬ 
fluence of the distant Hast, and to have imparted the spirit 
of that influence to the great leading nations of the West¬ 
ern world. 

Wo limt that great historic lines of thought and life 
point to Christ, and greater historic lines take a new de¬ 
parture from him. 

If we pause in this general survey, and look for a mo¬ 
ment at the rise and fall of the elect nations of the world, 
we shall see that they have held their sway by virtue of 
their moral force, and have declined, too, by virtue of their 
moral failures. Thus .Greece, by her aristocratic exclusive¬ 
ness, by her looseness in manners and morals, and by the 
selfish rivalries of her states, lost her independent position, 
and had to yield her treasures to her conquering rival. 
Thus Home maintained her rule over the nations of the 
Western world by virtue of her wise and humane civil 
administration. Still the lust of power and her greed of 
wealth wrought her overthrow. The commercial nations 
contributed to the sense of unity; but the Persians, as well as 
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the Carlhegenians, fell by their mercenary spirit. 

The post-Christian movement is equally marked. The 
three great epochs in European life before the present em¬ 
pires were founded, or at least consolidated, were the 
invasions from the North, the struggle with ilohammed- 
anism, and the Crusades. The first gave to the old civil¬ 
ization the idea of the worth of the individual man,—an 
idea which Christianity at once endorsed and ennobled. 
The second opened with a series of defeats, owing to the 
corruptions of religion on the outskirts of Christendom, 
and closed with a series of victories, which saved Southern 
Europe from the debasing dogmas of the Koran, and en¬ 
abled her to appropriate, at a later period, the results of 
Arabian learning and philosophy. The third led to an 
interchange of thought and sentiment, and so to a sense 
of a common brotherhood. Their more remote results 
were the breaking up of the feudal system, and the abo¬ 
lition of serfdom on the continent. 

All the great reforms in modern and ancient European 
history, have had their source : u the conscience of Christen¬ 
dom. Thus the great Reformation in Germany, the 
Puritan Revolution in England, and the allied Revolutions 
in America and in France, owed llieir success largely to 
the power of moral convictions. If we need to justify the 
Reign of Terror, we have only to point, to the Reign of 
Tyranny which preceded and conditioned it, 

'Pile career of no great personages in modern life were 
so memorable as those of Washington and of Napoleon. 
The supremacy of the former on the roll of fame, as the 
founder of the purest and greatest republic of ancient and 
modern times, is owing to his firm faith in a sovereign 
moral law; while the fall of the latter was owing to his 
utter want of confidence in the nudity of any' moral force 
whatever. 

Fifth. In the tendencies of virtue and of vice to secure 
their respective ends,—that of reward or of punishment. 
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The hindrances and delays to these results are artificial, 
and so, temporary; while the tendencies in them are natu¬ 
ral, and so, sure to prevail in the final issue. The expec¬ 
tation of such a perfect moral government is, then, war¬ 
ranted by the course of Divine Providence. 

.Each of these proofs of the existence of God, taken by 
itself, is incomplete, because it is based on a partial view 
of the facts of the case. They form together one complete, 
and, we think, convincing process of argumentation. If 
we break the demonstration, we have at best only great 
fragments, inviting our criticism, and awakening our 
doubts by their very inadequacy. But when these proofs 
arc all taken together, and are interpreted by the religious 
wants and aspirations of the human soul, they cannot but 
carry to every open mind the conviction of the existence 
of a living and personal God. . 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVELATION. 


SECTION PIE ST. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION. 

Doubt on the possibility of God’s revealing himself, in 
acts which transcends his fixed modes of operation, springs 
essentially from false conceptions of his character. The 
real difficulty is not found in any views of man’s sufficiency 
to himself, nor in any notion of the adequacy of nature to 
meet bis demands. These last are, indeed, the main points 
thrust forward in the controversy, because they are more 
within our mastery than any a priori determiniaiions of 
the divine mind. Behind and beneath the reasoning of 
the skeptic, there is the assumption of the impossibility of 
God’s re-appearing in the course of nature, or in the life 
of humanity. Independent of revelation, and of all that 
we have gathered directly and indirectly from its teaching 
and its influence, we can not affirm that God could t hus re¬ 
veal himself. But, on the other hand, the rationalist is 
not warranted in assuming, independent of proof, 
that there are no new ways—ways transcending the known 
laws of nature—in which God may manifest himself to his 
creatures. 

The Christian conception of God is a grander idea than 
that of the skeptic. The one, must, if he be logical, deny 
personality, in every sense of the word, to God. The other 
must hold that, lie is the universal and absolute Life in its 
self-consciousness and its self-determination. The one in¬ 
sists only on the immanence of God and his-presence in 
nature. The other holds to the higher unity of his tran¬ 
scendencies and iftnnanence, by virtue of which the natural 
and the supernatural stand in harmonious relations. The 
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ethical element is regnant in the one conception; while in 
the other it is fluctuating, or completely prostrate. 

l't belongs, then, to the very nature of God as thus con¬ 
ceived. to reveal Himself. While revelation is a free act, 
it is not arbitrary in its character; nor is it occasioned by 
n mere emergency in the divine government. God is ever 
seeking to re-appear in time and space, and to reveal him¬ 
self more and more fully to his creatures. 

Nature is not a closed system, but open at every pore. 
The laws of nature are indeed fixed, but the forces in 
nature can be united indefinitely with new agencies, which 
are kindred with themselves. Nor will the new agencies 
disturb the physical order, but rather give a new impulse 
along predetermined lines. These agencies are permanently 
connected with human life for the great miracle of Chris¬ 
tianity and so the culminating miracle of all revelation 
is the wondrous character of Christ Himself. 

The epochs of revelation, and the forms which they will 
take, must depend on the crises in human history, and 
on the kind and degree of culture which dillirent com¬ 
munities may take on. It does not follow, because it is 
Gods nature thus to manifest. Himself, that, no rational 
principle will govern his movements. There is economy 
in the divine government. God will waste no power; but 
will make his ordinary methods answer, if possible, his own 
ends. He will reverence his own image, by giving play 
and scope to the natural workings of the human faculties. 
He has made man a seeker and searcher into the mysteries 
of existence. And the education of the individual, and of 
communities, is found in their capacity to interpret the 
secrets.of nature and of life. God will thus reveal Him¬ 
self only in modes which best answer the moral ends of 
his government, and so best honor his own character. 

The idea, then, of a revelation which shall transcend the 
common course of nature, in the interests of that moral 
order which nature herself recognizes, and toward which 
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she tends, is not. repugnant to human thought. As w< 
have seen, it is not inconsistent with the loftiest concep¬ 
tion of God. It is not an abrogation of any of the laws oi 
nature and of life; for the bond between cause and effec 
is never broken. The same power which underlies the or¬ 
dinary laws of the Cosmos emerges in a new and tran¬ 
scendent 'way on great and worthy occasions. The ap¬ 
pearance of a supreme spiritual energy transcending nature 
is not at all incredible, since it finds a faint, though real, 
illustration in the free will of man as a fresh spiritual force 
in the life of the race. There is in this free will a supernatural 
element which counts for something in the great issues of 
life—a supernatural element of which we are conscious 
every day of our existence. To affirm, t hen, that the su¬ 
pernatural is impossible, is a mere assumption without 
warrant either in science or in philosophy. [See J£oitlencc& 
Christianit)/, Chap. II, Sect. 1.] 

None of the postulates of science need be viewed as at 
war with the possibility of Revelation, which, at bottom, 
is the possibility of the miraculous. She affirms the uni¬ 
formity of nature. Certainly the laws of nature are uni¬ 
form in their action. This does not exclude newcombina- 
tions among the forces or the masses of matter which make 
up one ever-changing system of nat tire. We must remember, 
too, that nature is open to any new force which may have any 
affinity with herself. That God, who is present with her 
at every step, may reveal himself in a transcendent manner 
without violating the laws, or without disturbing Iter order, 
cannot reasonably be denied. A new cause is present, and so a 
new effect follows and no law of nature is violated. Nor is 
the order of nature disturbed when a new force suddenly ap¬ 
pears and as suddenly vanishes; nor do we witness any disor¬ 
der when the ills of life are removed by special supernatural 
agencies. Leastof all, does the constitution of human life suf¬ 
fer violence,when such a character as the Son of God appears 
in human history. The order of the supernatural har¬ 
monizes with the order of the natural, in their co-working to- 
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wards the 1 same ethical goal. Both together make up one 
universe. 

Even the aphorisms of science which are still hypo¬ 
thetical as that of the persistency of force, that of the 
impossibility of augmenting or diminishing the sum 
of the forces of the universe, may all be accepted when 
we believe in the immanence of God as the underly¬ 
ing infinite force of the cosmos. 
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, THE VALUE OF REVELATION. 

Without, revelation, man in his innoeency and sinlcssness, 
supposing such a state could be realized, would still be un¬ 
awakened and undeveloped. The spiritual consciousness, 
however pure it might be, would lack both clearness and 
depth of apprehension. The veil of nature would conceal 
the Holy of Holies, and leave the worshipper only in the 
miter sanctuary. I In would have no trial to endure, and 
no task U> achieve. With no great duties and no great 
cares, and with no groat hopes or fears, the deepest springs 
of iiis moral life would remain unopened and unmoved, 
lie would have no enigmas to interpret, and no problems 
to solve. Art would be limited in its subjects, for it could 
furnish no heroic or saintly characters; and science could 
only follow in the wake of the common w mts of humanity. 
Philosophy could not well have existed: for man, limited 
by bis senses, undisturbed by the uncertainties both of life 
and of thought, contented with the issues of the. present 
and of the future, whatever they might he,—man, thus 
situated, could have no motive to enter at all into the 
region of speculative inquiry. Superior to the men of the 
old classic culture in the purity of the affections, he would 
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have remained their inferior in all the forms of intellectual 
life. For evil is the source of more mental power than 
simple innoeency or mere negative goodness. In order 
that man might, be revealed to himself, and might realize 
the possibilities of his creation, there was a need of a 
supernatural revelation of the Almighty. 

But the presence of moral and physical evil also neces¬ 
sitates a divine interposition. Man is not now in a normal 
condition, either on the higher or lower side of his nature. 
There is no evidence that he could, in the lapse of the ages, 
ever attain this condition, 'fhe radical character of this 
evil, its appearance at the very dawn of conscious life, its 
dominant power in every individual, and its presence in 
all, preclude any natural means of recovery. No com¬ 
munity whatever, without the direct or indirect influence 
of revelation, has made any great advance in a right re¬ 
ligious life. No form of education, and no culture, has 
tended toward the recovery of the race. The experiences 
of the individual and of society, accumulated through 
centuries, and transmitted with ever increasing volume and 
richness, have not, outside of supernatural assistance, ever 
restored man to the love and favor of God. Single souls 
do here and there appear in the firmament of the moral 
heavens; hut. they shine only out of (lie thick darkness of 
heathenism, It is only by denying the reality of sin us 
guilt and pollution, and by insisting that it is merely it 
transition step or stage in the onward progress of the race, 
—it is only in some such way as this, that our conclusion 
can be avoided. But the judgment of the general con¬ 
sciousness is with us, in insisting that moral and physical 
evil are the permanent possession and inheritance of the 
race; and that civilization may gloss them over, and change 
endlessly their forms, but can never eliminate them from 
human nature. 

Man is thus precluded from a return to a state of in¬ 
nocence. If he would become sinless he must also be made 
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positively holy. Now this is more than a restoration. It 
is an exaltation to a state higher than that lost in the ori¬ 
ginal catastrophe. This moral and physical transfiguration 
could only be brought about by a divine interposition. 
—[See Evidences of Christitinity, Chap. II. Sect. 3.] 

SUCTION THIRD. 

THE EVIDENCE OF REVELATION. 

Liovelation covers three great epochs in the religious 
history of the race—the primeval, the intermediate, and 
the final. 

The primeval gives 11 s the theophauy. The race is still 
one. Tlu* warrant for a revelation at the beginning of 
human life, is found in the fact that man is,(above, as well 
as of nature. 11 is infinite susceptibility can only be satis¬ 
fied by that which transcends nature; and his wants, as a 
sinful and guilty creature, can only be met by the promise 
of divine help, and the assurance of divine guidance. Such 
a promise and such an assurance must he given in forms and 
in ways which will address the senses and the intelligence 
of a race in its childhood. The tradition's of a primeval 
revelation are supported in manifold ways. 1'hey best, ex¬ 
plain,on the historical side, the germinal beginnings belli 
of Judaism and of Christianity. They are imbedded in 
an ancient literature, and are presupposed by the very life 
of an ancient people. They are given in forms singularly 
simple, and embody a spirit and a class of idea ssingularly 
pure and profound. They thus appear to stand on a plain 
above the entire region of I’agun superstitions. There arc 
the originals apart from the corrupt- alloys which mark the 
light traditions of the Gentile nations. 

The rise of heathenism endangered the purity of the 
primeval revelations; and the founding of new nations on 
a Polytheistic basis tended to make idolatry universal, ami 
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to banish the worship of t he true Goil from the face of the 
earth. One nation must be formed after the divine model, 
in order to save the original truths'givon to man, and to 
transmit them in increased measure, and with new appli¬ 
cations, to the succeeding ages. They could not be left to 
single souls gathered into a free church, for in such a 
society the individual was nothing, and freedom was a 
chimera. 

The interni diaie epoch is that of a broken Immunity. 
The race is divided into warring factions.—tribal or 
national. The ethnic nations give us one line of prepara¬ 
tion for the coming of Christ, and the Jewish nation gives 
us the other. The first was providential, ideal, outward, 
and dominantly negative. The second was supernatural, 
real, inward, and positive. The very life of the people, its 
literature, its institutions, its customs and manners make 
up a national spirit and polity which we term Judaism. A 
theocratic element marks its origin and pervades its 
history. 

But this negative and this positive preparation—this 
preparation of despair and of hope, the one coming from 
the Gentile world, and the other front the Jewish people, 
—must, to he effectual, How into one channel. Now this 
was brought about by the concurrence of three great 
changes, political and social, in tie- Roman Km pi re. The 
first was the gradual hut wide spread dispersion of the 
Jewish people. The second was tin- establishment of one 
polity, and one general government, over the civilized 
world. The third was the diffusion of the Greek tongue. 

Thus was the world prepared for Christianity. Had it 
appeared earlier, it could not have been appreln tided, and 
would have perished in the warring jealousies of opposing 
states. Had it come later, all the treasures of the. past 
would have been destroyed, instead of being appropriated; 
and the ends of Providence would have been defeated. 
But. Christ came at the appointed time. The Jewish mind 
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was cherishing the expectation of his coming, and the pagan 
mind was groping all unconsciously after him. God 
entered humanity, and went forth to meet the one and find 
the other. The apostles, wherever they travelled, could 
freely enter the Jewish .synagogue, and there discourse to 
their countrymen, and to the numerous proselytes from 
(In* Gentiles; or they could gather in the forum and 
market-place a crowd more or less ready to listen to the. 
gospel of Christ. Thus Christianity became the fulfilment 
of the conscious and of the unconscious prophecies of the 
Old World. 

The final epoch is that of Christianity. This is the last 
message of God Ionian. The very soul of Christianity— 
its very heart and life,—are found in the incarnation of the 
Son of God—in his person, character and work on earth, 
and in his abiding presence and power in the eternal 
world. The evidence of the truth of this final revelation is 
found in (lie following facts and principles; 

First. It bolds a central place in the general providence 
of God. Without Christ there is no key to Providence, 
and no philosophy of history.. 

Smuitl. It alone gives us the leader of humanity in t he 
sphere of morals and religion, lie can take the leadership 
of tin* race by virtue of the fulness of his manhood—by 
reason of the blending in Himself of the characteristic 
elements of the Kast.ern and the Western life. 

Thirtl. This leader is at once a perfect exemplar, and a 
eomplet" If. ‘deemer: and so meets the wants of our common 
nature. 

Fourth. Christ is not only Himself the great miracle of 
the ages, hut his life and teachings are given us in a body 
of writings, which are generally accepted as authentic and 
authoritative. Kven after all possible doubt is allowed to 
have its way, all critics, whet her skc|fl ical or believing, are 
obliged to accept the four longer epistles of Paul as genuine 
writings of t.he apostle; namely, the Kpistle to the 
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R,.nuns, the two Epistles t.o the CorinlIlians, :md the one 
to the Galatians. These writings alone are sufficient to 
give an historical basis lor Christianity. 

Fifth. While all other religions contain scattered and 
fragmentary ideas and sentiments, which resemble the 
teachings of our Lord, yet no one of them all founds its 
system of religious thought on so lofty a conception of a 
personal, living God, as that given ns in the discourses of 
Christ; nor does any one found his moral system on the 
all prevnding principle of Divine Love, except the religion 
of Jesus. Christianity is, however, nni<|iie, in having a 
character and life which is on a level with its highest 
thought. In Christ alone the idea is realized. 

Sixth. It affiliates with all the good which has been worked 
out by human thought, and appropriates it as its own. 
for, whatever is truly human is also truly Christ-like. 

Sew nth. It does not merely leave science and philosophy 
to follow their own ways, hut encourages them to do so by 
the great law of human freedom which it so plainly 
recognizes. 

Fif/hth. It not only teaches the Doctrine of a I’m lire life, 
but gives us an instance and a pledge of it, in (lie resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ Himself. 

N’huh. It founds a kingdom of God in which the race 
may find anew and higher unity, and an. abiding earthly 
home. Every local church represents this Divine Common¬ 
wealth. 

Tenth. It contains in itself the power of self-reform. 

Eleventh. It gives a new civilization, in which are 
dominant the ideas of the Fatherhood of God, and tlu- 
brotherhood of man. 

Twelfth. Bv thcdiviuelv humanchnracterof its Founder, 
and by its adaptation to the universal and permanent 
wants and aspirations of Immunity, it. shows that it can 
never be outgrown, or superseded, but must be the re¬ 
ligion of humanity, and so. divine. 
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SECT TO /V FO UR TIT. 

INSPIRATION. 

First. 'Die Presuppositions of Inspiration. 

The doctrine of inspiration presupposes the truth of 
Christianity. Christianity necessitates only the inspira¬ 
tion of its Founder. But lie wrote nothing. Thus Chris¬ 
tianity does not rest on the inspiration of any documents 
whatever. 

In reference to the Scriptures, the doctrine of inspiration 
presupposes their historical character; that is, their 
genuinenoss and authenticity. On this last point criticism 
is entirely five to show, if it can, that any or every book 
lacks evidence of being an apostolic writing. Before the 
inspiration of the record can be considered at all, we must 
first prove that we have a canon of New Testament Scrip¬ 
tures. 

While the inspiration of the reVord is of the greatest prac¬ 
tical moment, yet. Christianity does not stand or fall with this 
doctrine. It- stands or falls onl v with the historical fact of the 
appearance of the Son of God in human history, and the 
ruling events in his career. Kven the canonical records 
arc not absolutely essential to the (Christian religion, al¬ 
though of supreme importance as the clearest and fullest 
witness to the facts in the life and death and resurrection 
of our Lord. Certainly, without them, there would have 
remained to us the Christian church, with its two symbolic 
rites, and ample literature, both pagan and Gliristiau. and 
numerous apostolic 1 radi(ions,— all of which would have 
teslilied in various ways to the divine origin of the religion 
of Christ. 

I. Till! Illlill of J IlSjii HI lion.—The Scriptures are a record 
of revelation; but. a record which interprets and enforces 
that revelation. They not only give I lie supernatural facts 
and symbols; but they unfold their worth and their mean¬ 
ing, as this worth and this meaning tire apprehended in the 
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understanding, or foil in I lie spiritual affections. The Old 
Tostanioiit ogives the experiences of men, who stood in 
close, conscious fellowship with Jehovah; and the New 
Testament contains the experiences of souls which were in 
intimate relations with Christ. Himself, lint both give us 
the Christ-eonseiottsncss as it is developed from its in¬ 
cipient and implicit, form among the prophets, to its full 
and explicit manifestation among the apostles. It is this 
unique character of the Bible which is covered and ex¬ 
pressed by the term inspiration. It is not merely the ac¬ 
curate and full statement of the truth which distinguishes 
the Scriptures from all other writings, hut also the fresh, 
original, and divinely wrought experiences, which make 
these writings alone the Word of Cod. 

Inspiration enn not he strictly defined, since the .super¬ 
natural. here as elsewhere, ill its ultimate source and inner¬ 
most. movement, is above the range of science or philoso¬ 
phy. Besides, inspiration is only known by those elFecls 
which were witnessed in a by-crime age, or stereotyped in 
a foreign tongue. 

We can, then, only describe it in respect, to its manifest 
design and recognized results. It may lie termed a super¬ 
natural spiritual illumination. It enables its possessor to 
be ait authority in the sphere of religion. 

It belongs to the man in the performance of his religious 
.functions, and in the exercise of his prophetic or apostolic 
office, rather than to the man as acting in his personal or 
private relations. The prophet or the apostle is inspired 
when he simply performs the duties of a religious teacher. 

Inspiration has revealed itself in three grand spirit nal 
gifts. The tirst is that of prophecy. This is the power 
to interpret the divine mind hv an immediate contact with 
the spirit of God. It is the power to realize the truth in 
thought and expression. It may he declarative or pre¬ 
dictive in its form. The so-called “ speaking with longues,” 
is a special form of the same having, however, primary 
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reference to the individual, and not to the church. It 
was the language of spiritual ecstasy in praise and prayer 
to God. It might take on the form of some language 
spoken by foreigners who happened to be present. This 
form, however, was exceptional. The second is that of 
knowledge. 'Phis gives spiritual insight into divine truth. 
The third is that of wisdom. This is the power and trfet 
to unfold and to apply the truth to the souls of men. 

In inspiration, the very fountains of thought and feeling 
are quickened by the Spirit of God. It is his direct move¬ 
ment in the hidden depths of the human soul. This move¬ 
ment begins below the consciousness, and rises up in and 
with this consciousness, and takes on a divinely human 
character. The prophet or the apostle experiences an ex¬ 
altation in his thinking and willing. This exaltation ap¬ 
pears in his inspired preaching or writing. It may affect 
the memory, so that one recalls only the facts that have a 
special and spiritual signilieancy, and recalls them with 
clearness and correctness, it may quicken the judgment, 
so that, the objective revelaton is rightly apprehended and 
interpreted. It may touch human hopes and tears in the 
light of the truth revealed, and so open to human gaze 
more or less of the eternal world, ft. may quicken the 
imagination, so as to present the truths of the spiritual 
world in for.ns taken from our present earthly conditions 
and relations. 

Inspiration involves spiritual discernment; while sanc- 
lilicatiou secures the submission of the will, and so holi¬ 
ness of life and character. Still, inspiration will ever 
exalt, those susceptibilities of the soul which it touches 
and moves. It may awaken the conscience, or quicken 
the imagination, or rouse the mental perceptions, or touch 
the sensibilities; and in all these ways may affect the will, 
and thus carry along with itself a sanctifying power. Yet 
its proper office is to secure a realization ol what is re¬ 
vealed—the full reception and transfer of the divine truth. 
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Thus, it is possible to Hud a Balaam with Itis conscience 
aroused, and even his feelings moved, but. bis will unsub¬ 
dued. 'I'hus, too, Peter could dissitmihUe. and Paid and 
Barnabas could have a sharp contention. 

But yet it remains true that holy men “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ohost.” In ordinary illiunina- 
lion or enlightenment we have the result, of reflection. 
When this reflection is instantaneous, when, the. thought 
seems to us to conic from without, though it is in fact but 
the Hashing of the light within us—alight which has been 
kindled bv the age in which we live—then this natural in¬ 
spiration is the best type of the supernatural and divine 
one. 

The inspiration of Christ differs in several respects from 
that of the apostles, lie was the original fountain of in¬ 
spiration. They were the springs whose hidden source 
was in Him. His was more immediate and fuller than theirs, 
since it was only.a self-knowledge and a self-imparlation. 
His .utterances have a depth and a universality which 
theirs could not have. For he must be e<|iiul to Himself 
and to his work, as they to their lower function and work. 
He was inspired iuhis personal character: and so his inspira¬ 
tion was in its inner depths for Himself more than for 
others. They were inspired only as apostles, and chiefly 
for others. His inspiration was an endowment. Theirs, 
a gift.. They had their visions: lie had none, lie was 
at home in the spiritual world, and saw truth face to face 
without the intervention of signs and symbols. They 
were cut olf from all sensible connection with t,lie outward 
world, and brought into relations with (.lie spiritual and 
eternal realities by power out of, and above, themselves. 
Their inspiration was given in preaching and in writ¬ 
ing. His alone in preaching; and his preaching was, in 
its highest form, a self-revelation; and that, too, in para¬ 
bles and in enigmas. 

Objective revelation, as we have elsewhere said, is the 
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presentation, in a supernatural manner and form, of divine 
truth to the human soul. Tt embodies itself in all the su¬ 
pernatural facts of religion, and in all those miraculous 
siirns and symbols which shadow forth the verities of the 
spiritual world. All these are tiie objects of sense, as well 
as the objects of faith. In their last stage, and in their 
final series, they constitute the ground and basis of Chris¬ 
tianity. They address not only inspired men, but. men of 
ordinary capacity and character. They are to be inter¬ 
preted not merely by prophets and apostles, but by all 
men, of all ages, to whose mind and heart, they may appeal. 
This will remain true, though the interpretation given by 
inspiration may be regulative in its character; for later 
ages will have new and special applications to make of di¬ 
vine truth as given in the Word of God. Now, between 
this objective revelation, by means of objective sensible 
media, and inspiration, the distinction is too broad and 
obvious to need to be further unfolded. It must lie noted, 
however, that inspiration is always within the limits of this 
out ward revelat ion. 

Inspiration is both a divine impartation, and a human 
reception; and these two interpenetrate each other, and 
constitute the same mental state and movement, and make 
up one and the same divinely human process. 'I'llus we 
set that tile authorship in the Scriptures is a double one. 
The energizing Spirit secures infallibility; ami the soul, 
working according to its own laws, secures intclligihilitv. 
Hut they are not outwardly united, as an author and his 
amanuensis in a written production; nor mechanically 
joined, as a pen with the moving hand; lint they interpene¬ 
trate each other in a dynamic maimer. Jlmr we know not. 
Nor does God supplement the prophet or the apostle, lie 
titles not watch and intervene in behalf of his truth, just 
when and where he sees his representative erring from that 
truth. This, too, would make the relation mechanical, ami 
so introduce a new and needless dillicullv. There is a 
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double :iiitliorshi]> in each and every pad. of the inspired 
discourse or writing. It is co-ox tensive with it. The di¬ 
vine thought is awakened in the human thought. God so 
touches the hidden springs of the human soul that his own 
idea ro-appears in the human conception and the human 
language. Thus, the uttereuee and expression of the in¬ 
spired prophet or apostle become more intensely and 
profoundly human, in the best sense of that term, than the 
lan'Tiiage of anv other class of men whatever. For it 
touches most profoundly all those sympathies and aspira*. 
tions which are common to our nature as it issues from the 
hand of God. Thus, revelation not only makes God 
known to ourselves, but makes us acquainted with our own 
nature. Thus, all is truly of God, and all is truly of man. 
All is human and all is divine. 

The mode of this union is beyond our apprehension, yet. 
the fact of a similar union is seen in the person of Christ. 
Here indeed is the mystery of mysteries. The whole life 
of our Redeemer is that of God and of maii in one living 
unitv. We have also a striking instance of a like union in 
the origin of the divine life in tile soul of a sinner. Here 
the divine and the human elements inim-pciiei.rale each 
oilier, though the one is original and independent, and the 
other derived Lind dependent. So again in nature, the 
Infinite and Finite are so united, that all the effects of 
natural agencies can lie ascribed either to God as First, 
Cause, or to some one or more of I he secondary causes. 

This double authorship is seen in the narratives of the 
Scriptures, as well as in the predictions of tile prophets, or 
the experiences of the apostles. Luke, in his preface, 
clearly recognizes :i human element. The Evangelists 
often acted as witnesses; and we know that recollection is 
the essence of testimony, and so (here must have been a 
human element in the Gospels, lint inasmuch as these 
writers have a higher appreciation of the worth and value 
of the facts and events in the life of our Lord, than that 
which ordinary historians could have had, so they must 
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!iiiv r e been raised to si higher level, and impelled by a higher 
spirit than usually characterizes profane authors. Thus 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, lias God as well as 
man for its author. 

The individuality of the prophet or the apostle is always 
secured. If this were not so the human element would be 
weakened or destroyed. It is abundantly apparent in the 
variety of thought and expression which appears through¬ 
out the Scriptures. Of course, there accompanies this fact 
the other truth, that the organ of divine inspiration, 
whether prophet or apostle, is limited by his very consti¬ 
tution. He can only receive and appropriate the truth ac¬ 
cording to his particular mode and make of mind and heart. 
But, as very many organs have been thus taken, they sup¬ 
plement and complement one another in a wonderful 
manner. Again, as the Bible was written, not for scholars, 
but. for men, and for men in ever varying conditions, so 
these very diversities and limitations in inspired men and 
their utterance are not defects, but rather excellencies in 
inspiration, h'or limitation in one direction is often en¬ 
largement in another. If one tints loses in breadth of 
apprehension, he gains in depth of insight, and strength of 
conviction. While for the mere exposition of a system of 
truth, limitation is always a loss, for the advocate of a 
special I mill, in a special cause, this limitation may be a 
gain. In tin 1 case before ns, the breadth of view is given 
in the sayings of our Lord—who is the fountain of inspi¬ 
ration—and in those of the Apostolate, its they are repre¬ 
sented in the New Testament. 'Tints it is that the Bible has 
touched both the Oriental and the Oec,idon(ul mind—has 
found men out both in a suite of civilization and of bar¬ 
barism. The inspired man etui only take in that side or 
iispeet of truth which is suited to bis nature; but this very 
limitation makes him all the more competent l<> act as a 
representative of God—as both a witness and an authority 
among men. In inspiration, as elsewhere. God is never 
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arbitrary: we. have all of perfection that, iseither desirable 
or possible.' 

II. The Evidence of Inspiration. —'I’lio evidence of inspira¬ 
tion is cumulative. 

Fiivt. We have the presumptive evidence. If Chris¬ 
tianity In* true, then there’ is at least no presumption 
against a record which shall be an authority in regard to 
both fact and doctrine. Is there not some presumption 
in its favor? If Christianity was designed for all ages and 
for all races, then have we not reason to expect an au¬ 
thorized exposition-of its teachings—an exposition either 
'crsona! or impersonal in its character, and in a fixed form 
all time? Common tradition could hardly preserve 
1 transmit through a long period the facts of the Gospel 
toryj still less its doctrines in their purity. We must 
.ve either a succession of infallible teachers, or one 
vicegerent of Christ, or a written and nuthoritative docu¬ 
ment. Now God lias not provided the first or the second, 
but in their place has given ns a body of prophetic ami 
apostolic writings. Is it unnatural or unreasonable tosup- 
pose that these form the fixed and ultimate standard of 
faith and practice ? Does not. history show that, we need 
some such • authority to regulate our religious thinking? 
Was it not providential that the early church was not left 
to rely for a long time on oral preaching, though that 
preaching was in great, part inspired? Without (hi* Bible 
as ill) inspired volume, the Hrformation could never have 
taken place: though a rolighms revolt would doubtless have 
resulted from an antagonism to the despotism of tlx* 
hierarchy. The reformers, in breaking from the pope, 
must appeal to some infallible guide, arid that guide must 
be the Scriptures. 

If it. lie said that the same argument would show that we 
needed some one to interpret, the Bible, we answer: that 
does not follow; for the difficulty in this latter case is es¬ 
sentially subjective, and not objective. The difficulty in 
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the interpretation oi‘ the Scriptures, so far as otir^ut^ arid 
our destiny are concerned, is moral, and not intellccti'iaWi^ 
its character. We are, in this respect, put on probation. 
If we choose to wrest the Scriptures to our own ruin, we 


are doubtless free to do so. 

If it be said that the same argument requires an inspired 
copyist, so as to avoid all intrusion of error into the 
sacred text, we answer: the transmission by tradition is 
impossible, not alone from moral reasons, but also from 
natural ones,—for example, failure of the memory, while 
the essential errors of the copyist would arise from a 
neglect which would amount to a moral deficiency. God 
leaves the responsibility with the copyist. But the church 
is protected. For the copyist could not endanger, by his 
blunders, any Christian truth, unless he altered all the 
passages which directly or indirectly involved the doctrine 
in question. For the drift of Scripture always has more 
weight than any isolated sentence. Besides, other copyists 
would correct his mistakes. It is unnatural to suppose 
that any error, or series of errors, would be perpetrated 
by every one who copied the sacred writings. 

If it be said that the same argument would lead us to 
expect a fuller account than we have of the teachings of 
our Lord and his apostles, we reply: the oral preaching of 
the early disciples of Jesus covered in extent much more 
than their writings, and was no doubt equally inspired, 
but did not cover more in subject-mat'ter. We infer this 
from the fullness of thought, in these writings; and also 
from the nature of the ease, since men who seldom write 
are apt toeondense the substance of their thinking. Thus, 
the Bible is not fragmentary when compared with the oral 
instructions of the apostles. It can only r 'ceive this name 
when it is contrasted with the revelation which is yet to 
be made at Christ’s second coming. 

No difficulty is involved in the fact that, after all, there 
will be need of a translation from the original Hebrew and 
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Greek Scriptures. For both of these languages ''ire now- 
closed, and the import essentially fixed and settled. In the 
case of the O. T. we have the advantage of a language 
which remained essentially the same while the ancient 
Biblical Canon was being formed. 

There is also presumptive evidence, in the fact that the 
spirit of the Now Testament harmonizes with that of the 
Old. A self-forgetfulness and an elevation of thought and 
sentiment show themselves in all the sacred writings. 
There is no fine writing in the Gospels or Epistles. There 
are no moral reflections, that are at all extended, on the 
character even of Jesus; and no eulogy on his life: but a 
simple, plain narrative of his deeds and his words. And 
in the Epistles we have an interpretation of these facts, 
and an application of the truths which they embody to 
human character and life. A cautious reserve marks all 
these writings, indicating the presence and the guidance 
of a higher Spirit. The enthusiasm of these men is ;• 
subdued one. Their intense earnestness is tempered with 
rare caution. They make no attempt to till up the gaps 
in their knowledge of the childhood of Jesus, as unlettered 
fishermen might have been expected to do, and as the 
writers of the New Testament Apocrypha actually did. 
They enter into no details of the future life, but coniine 
themselves to broad, generic statements. Their silence 
on these and kindred points is quite signilieant. They 
do not follow their own impulses, and throw out their 
own speculations, as is done by men who found a partv 
or originate a sect. In short, they seem to speak as those 
moved by the Holy Spirit. 

This presumptive evidence appears all the stronger 
when we compare these writings with those of the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers. What a chasm there is-what a lowering 
of thought and feeling, as one passes from the apostolic 
age to that which immediately followed it-froin Paul and 
John, to Clement fnd Barnabas! In fact, the culture of 
0 . 
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succeeding centuries has produced no works which, in 
original, creative, spiritual power, can be compared with 
(he writings of the early disciples of our Lord. On the 
theory of inspiration we can easily account for their 
origin. Can we as easily account for it on any other sup¬ 
position? 

Second. The positive evidence for the inspiration of the 
New Testament is furnished by the documents themselves. 

We need to assume only the historical character of 
these documents. See decide)ices of Christianity, Chap. I. 
We have (he promise of Christ that He will guide Ills 
disciples into the truth, the germinal fulfillment of that 
promise on the Day of Pentecost, and the claims of the 
apostles themselves. Let us note, 

A. The promise of Christ. This was first given when 
Christ sent forth the Twelve. We find it in Luke 1 '2: 11-12 in 
the following words: “And when they bring you before 
the synagogues, and tin- rulers, and the authorities, he not 
anxious how or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; 
for tiie Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what 
ye ought to say.” In .Matt. 10: 10-20 we have a variation 
of this injunction thus: “It shall be given you in that 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ve that speak, hut 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” In Mark 
10: 11 we have the thoughi put still more tersely: 
“ Whatever shall lie given you in tiiat hour, that speak ye; 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit.” These 
assurances of our Lord have reference to the form and to 
the substance of what they were to say. The promise has 
primary or direct reference to their pre idling on trying oc¬ 
casions, and so a general regard to their proclamation of 
the truth oil any and every occasion. Essentially the same 
promise was given to the apostles just before the apprehen¬ 
sion of Jesus. It is, however, in clearer and broader 
terms, in die last discourse of our Lord as given in John’s 
Gospel, thus: “lie shall guide von into all the truth.” 
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“Shall show you things to come.” “Shall loach you all 
things ami bring all things 10 your remembrance.” “ Me 
shall glorify me for He shall take of mine and declare it 
unto you.” These four points are to be noticed: The past 
is to be recalled, the fulure to be revealed, the subject- 
matter of the Revelation is to be Christ and 11 is Work, 
and the revelation is to be final and complete for this 
world. We must not limit these promises exclusively to the 
apostles. They refer to all Christians; but to each according 
to his condition or position in life. Thus, for the apostles 
iwitl apostolic; nu n engaged in introducing Christianity into 
the world—to all these, it was the promise of supernatural 
assistance; toallothers.it was only a promise of the illumi¬ 
nation of the Holy Spirit. For Christianity has not only se¬ 
cured to ns the 1 sacred record, hut also the abiding presence 
of the Comforter. 

B. These promises received permanent fulfilment on the 
Day of Pentecost. Christ charged the apostle* “not to 
depart from .Jerusalem, hut to wail for the 1 promise of the 
Falher.” And Peter declared on that occasion that Chrisi 
had “ poured forth this which ye see and hear." This in¬ 
cipient fulfilment was still further realized in the subse¬ 
quent spiritual experience of the apostles and apostedie 
men and women, and carried out in lives devoted to the 
propagation of the gospel. 

C. The* apostles frequently claim the 1 special guidance 
of the spirit of Cod, both in their preaching, and in their 
epistles. We find a generic reference to the writings of 
the apostles in,2 Peter 3: 15, It!,—“ Paul also according to 
the wisdom given to him wrote unto you, as also in all Ids 
epistles - - - - which the ignorant and unstcadfnsl wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own de¬ 
struction.” Here we have the recognition of all of Paul’s 
Epistles, and other apostolic writings, as sacred and 
authoritative in their character. We can hardly conceive 
of the apostles as designating the (>. T. as “other Scrip¬ 
tures.” This view is supported bv Alford and Do W/tto. 
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Of a like character is the statement we find in the same 
epistle iii; 2, “ Ye should remember the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets and the commandment 
of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles.” Here 
the apostles are classed with the prophets, and are spoken 
of as commissioned by Christ. 

Paul’s claims are frequently expressed or implied in his 
epislles. Thus, in 2 Thess. ii; 2, he exhorts the Thes- 
salonian church not to be shaken or troubled either by 
spirit, or by word, or by letter as from us. Here the 
apostle put his preaching and writing on the same level, 
and implies, in the strongest terms, the authoritative 
character of his teachings on a matter of supreme impor¬ 
tance; namely, the final coming of our Lord. So in 
1 Thess. iv; ]5, we find him declaring that he spoke by the 
Word of the Lord. “ For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord.” To the same effect in ii; 13, “When 
ve received from us the word of the message, ye accepted 
it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word 
of God.” See also Gal. i; 1-11,12; 1 Cor. ii; 10-12. 

The passages which seem to militate against this view 
are found chiefly in 1 Cor. vii,and present no great difficulty. 
They illustrate the principle that exceptions prove the 
rule. The apostle there declares that on these minor points 
—on these questions of expediency, Christ had given no 
commandment, and so he would give only his advice. 

Were, then, the apostles deceivers or self-deceived, or 
were they what they claimed to he, authoritative teachers? 
Without developing the points raised by these questions, 
we may say that the signs of honesty are loo many and too 
marked, to allow the supposition that they were conscious 
deceivers; and that their sobriety and self-possession will 
not allow us to suppose that they were mere enthusiasts; 
and that the pure and lofty spirit of self-sacrifice which 
they exhibit, forbids the idea that they were mere fanatics. 
We must conclude, then, that they are, in the sphere of 
religion, the authoritative teachers of mankind. 
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If the inspiration of the New Testament be admitted, 
that of the Old Testament follows as a matter of course. 
Our Lord and his apostles refer to it constantly as a 
supreme authority in matters of faith and of conscience. 
Thus in IT Peter 1; 20, “ For no prophecy ever came of 
the will of man; but men spake from God, hems' moved 
by the Holy Spirit.” We also have Paul’s positive state¬ 
ment in 2 Tim. 3: 10, “ Every Scripture inspired of God 
is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction, which is in righteousness.” Here the in¬ 
spiration of tlie O. T. is assumed as that which is unques¬ 
tioned. If we take the old version as the correct transla¬ 
tion, then it is formally stated. 

This endorsement, of the prophetic writings of the .lews, 
is in harmony with their internal character, and theclaims 
of their authors. The Hebrew Prophets formed a unique 
class in the old world. In all other religions the Priests 
dominated, and so the ritual element was supreme. In.luda- 
ism alone the prophets ruled, and so the moral and spiritual 
elements were regnant. They claimed to he the inter¬ 
preters of the mind of Jehovah, and as his representa¬ 
tives, independent of both law and custom, both of Priest 
and of ICing. In all of their religions teaching—whether 
experimental, or didactic, or prophetic,—the moral ami re¬ 
ligious elements are absolutely controlling. When they 
foretell the fortunes of their own people, or of the ethnic 
nations, the theocratic element is always dominant. It is 
not what will take place in the course of the future, but 
what ought to take place in the Providence of God. Ac¬ 
cording to their view, the destinies of nations are to he 
determined by the faithfulness and rectitude of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

When we compare these leaders of the .Jewish people 
with the foremost ethical teachers of the Fast or West, 
we are struck with the contrast. They were always re¬ 
alistic in their utterances while the Greek philosophers 
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were idealistic in their search after truth; and the great 
sage of China could only give a morality lofty, indeed, 
but with God and a future life left out of the account. 

It is to be noted t hat the inspiration of the 0. T. is never 
doubted by those who admit the supreme authority of the 
New. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led, is in brief, the 
following: the prophets and the apostles were inspired, 
both in their oral preaching, and in their written communi¬ 
cations. Their writings are authoritative in the sphere of 
religion and of morals, and make up, in the main, the Old 
and New Testaments. We may well believe that other 
books now found in our canon, were written by apostolic 
men. They are like the others in spirit, thought, and 
style, and there is every reason to accept the traditions 
concerning them. This applies especially to Mark and 
Luke—men who lived in an era of inspiration, and whom 
tradition has placed under the'guidance respectively of 
Peter and of Paul. 

ICvcrv book of the canon is to be accepted or rejected as 
a whole; and the liible itself, as an organic unity, is like¬ 
wise to be accepted or rejected in its entirely. The critic 
may be able to eliminate from tile canon any book which 
lie can show not to have the apostolic sanction. It is not 
literary perfection that is to be insisted on, nor scientific ac¬ 
curacy that is to lie looked for; but the authority of each 
and every production of I he inspired penman, viewed in its 
living unity, and as it is, addresses our religious conscious¬ 
ness. 

The best critics have generally admitted that Providence 
has allowed works to perish which were written by 
prophets and apostles. These, however, never belonged 
to the sacred canon. They served a temporary purpose, 
and were superseded by fuller and more extended works, 
either by the same author or bv some of his associates. 

Revelation and inspiration are thus limited to the sphere 
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of religion,— but of religion in its practical as well as its 
theoretical relations and bearings. Thus the province of 
religion would embrace a vast range of details which touch 
the course of nature, and which hold a near or a remote 
relation to our common life. The presumption is that, all 
that we find in any of the inspired books has some bearing 
on the duties or destinies of men. Here the burden of proof 
rests on the one who doubts our conclusion. The writers 
of the New Testament quote with great freedom from 
the Old. In fact, they often use the Septuagint version 
instead of the original, even where that is faulty. Hut 
they do not quote it as critics, but as religious teachers. 
Their interpretations are authoritative for the purpose they 
had in view; namely, to present some one aspect of the 
truth as given by the prophet, In such cases they do not 
seek to give a full exposition of the prophet’s statement, 
hut only some side of it which suits their purpose. 

The seeming discrepancies of Scripture and its apparent 
mistakes must be left to the Hiblieal critic. The terms in¬ 
fallible and infallibility used in ibis section, are to be taken 
in a relative sense. They atlirm only the supreme authority 
of the Bible in the sphere of religion. 

Ill, Theories of inspirations. —No theory of inspiration 
has, or can have, a scientific authority, because it proposes 
to explain what, is inexplicable. There is, however, a dif¬ 
ference in the value of the theories which have been 
proposed. 

The Verbtd Theory may be accept rd its the partial state¬ 
ment of a fact, in inspiration; namely, that God is in the 
language, as well as in the thought, of the inspired writer. 
For thought, when born into the world, takes on an in¬ 
dependent organism. Still it remains true that thought 
naturally and logically precedes expression. In fact, it is 
a test of real, substantial thought, that its expression can 
be changed without serious loss. Doubtless the general 
truth remains, that, perfection of thought allows of but one 
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expression. It is only by analysis, and that, too, of a 
deliealc and exhaustive character, that an exact equivalent 
can be obtained for the original expression. The theory, 
then, seems to have a mechanical and unphilosophical air. 
h'or, thought generates language, while words do not 
absorb thought. Besides, the theory seems to conflict with 
the fact, that the same discourses of our Lord are differently 
reported by different evangelists. Again, we should have 
expected, according to this theory, that the exact forms 
of the inscriptions on the cross, in three different languages, 
would have been communicated by the sacred writers. 
And we also should have expected that the formula in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper would have been given in 
precisely the same terms by Matthew, Murk, Luke, and 
Paul. Now the fact is, that each writer has given his own 
conception of its general import. The agreement is 
general, but not minute. 

If by verbal theory is meant that God dictates the very 
words used by the sacred writers, then we should have a 
continuous miracle on every occasion on which any of the 
apostles or apostolic men ofliciated as religious preachers 
or teachers. The supposition is without evidence in the 
Scriptures themselves. Besides, it seems to he incon¬ 
sistent with the freedom of the inspired writers; and 
raises needless difficulties when wo consider the very 
blemishes in their style of writing—blemishes which lose 
their character when we give a legitimate place to the 
human element in inspiration. 

The Plenary Theory is only the statement of the fact that 
the whole Bible is inspired. It is not, however, an explana¬ 
tion of that fact-. The theory can he accepted, but yet it has 
noscientilic value whatever. If it could he proved that there 
were in the Scriptures matters of a purely secular interest,of 
of a purely scientific value, having no hearing whatever on 
religion or morals, then the Plenary Theory, as a statement 
of a general fact, would be refuted. The Bible does not 
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simply contain the Word of God, as the objector would 
insist, blit, is itself that Word. 

If the term plenary be applied to the person, then we 
should restrict it to Christ. For, to Him alone, the 
Father “giveth not. the spirit by measure.” Doubtless the 
apostles had plenary authority on the subjects on which 
they voiced themselves. 

The Dynamical Theory is preferable, because it calls 
attention to God's action on and in the human soul. Here 
the divine and human elements blend together in inspired 
thought and expression as we find them in t he Word of God. 

The various supplemental theories are of little account. 
That given bv Dr. I-Iill, of superintendence—of elevation 
—-of suggestion, is mechanical, and supposes that God acts 
on the soul as a man acts on his follows in the formal re¬ 
lations of thought. That given by Dr. Henderson, of ex¬ 
citement-of invigoration—of superintendence—of guidance 
—of direct revelation is confusing and faulty for the same 
reason. We mav very briefly notice the leading lines in 
the history of opinions on this subject. 

First. We have the strict siipernaluralistie view. The 
ancient church expressed its views on this point in a free, 
popular manner. The soul, they affirm, is like a musical 
instrument upon which the Spirit, breathes, or like the 
strings of a harp, which the Spirit touches. In this case 
the tone would depend both on the instrument itself, and 
on the hand that swept the chords. 

The Council of Trent gave no authoritative theory on 
the subject of inspiration. The great, teachers of the 
Modern Catholic Church, the Jesuit Fathers, took how¬ 
ever a freer view of Inspiration. In ibis respect, as in 
others, they were opposed by the Jansenisls. The I’uri- 
tans generally took also a strict ground. In fact, the the¬ 
ologians of the seventeenth century carried the strict 
theory to the most extreme point. Many of them claimed 
that the interpunetion itself was from God, and that the 
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diction of the New Testament. Greek was the highest in¬ 
stance of Attic purity. It may be said that, with the ex¬ 
ceptions referred to among which Luther and the Socinians 
must also be classed, the strict supcrnaturalistic view pre¬ 
vailed till the seventeenth century. 

Second. Wo have the free supcrnaturalistic view. This 
prevailed generally in Germany from the seventeenth 
century onward. Most evangelical theologians of Ger¬ 
many and of France hold that there arc errors of fact and 
of opinion in the Bible, and arc fond of saying that the 
Bible contains the Word of God. The more conservative 
members of the Broad Church in England, such as Arnold 
of Rugby and Stanley, held this view. They explain in¬ 
spiration as an exaltation of the intuitional consciousness, 
and a spontaneous action of the reason in itij greatest 
energy. Colridge says: “ Whatever finds me, bears wit¬ 
ness of itself that it has proceeded from the Holy Spirit 
In the Bible there is more that finds me than in all other 
books put together.” Vol. v; 582. 

Third. We have the free naturalistic view. The radical 
members of the Broad Church of England, and the radi¬ 
cal Unitarian leaders of I his country, hold to this view. In 
their opinion, the Bible differs not at all in kind from other 
books. All good men are inspired. The difference be¬ 
tween this last view and the preceding one appears often 
very slight. Matthew Arnold, who altogether- rejects the 
supernatural, but yet ascribes to the Scriptures a unique 
character, is the best representative of this view. Morel! 
declares that the inspiration of the sacred writers is noth¬ 
ing more than an exaltation of their intuitional conscious¬ 
ness. Crusin agrees with him when he aflirms that the 
spontaneous action of the reason in its greatest energy is 
inspiration 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHARACTER OF OOP. 

SECTION FIRST. 

OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

We have here to consider not the outward revelation of 
God, but our knowledge of Him—the essential elements 
which enter into all human apprehension of the Divine 
character. It is not merely onr actual, but our possible 
knowledge of Him under our present probational limita¬ 
tions, which is to come under consideration. Whether we 
can know God at all, and in what way and how far we 
can know Him. will depend essentially on our conception 
of God. If we can conceive Him as a Being who is with¬ 
out relations, and in this sense as the Absolute, then we 
can know nothing whatever of his nature. Hut if we con¬ 
ceive Him as the Being who is the Absolute, in the sense 
that he alone determines his own relations, then we may 
and do know Him. This knowledge comes to us along 
three different channels, though the waters are essentially 
the same. 

First. We know God through our moral and rational in¬ 
tuitions. We have the intuitions of Porce, of tin 1 Infinite, 
of the Right, of the Good, of the Beautiful, as well as 
others of a like kind. All these present different, aspects 
of the one living Presence whom we call God. These 
ideas may require some experience, and even a high degree 
of culture, before they arise in our consciousness; but as 
soon as they appear they arc recognized not onlv as regu¬ 
lative in character, but also as absolutely true, But this 
knowledge is both abstract and indciinitc in its character. 

Second. We know God by analogy. Man himself is a 
miniature copy of this Cosmos; that is, he is mind and 
matter is one living form, and is thus an epitome of the 
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universe, as well as the image of God. Theologians have 
boon accustomed to form their conceptions of God by 
eliminating from man all his imperfections, and by giving 
infinite efficacy and worth to all his perfections. This re¬ 
semblance between man and Gpd is a valid source of our 
knowledge of Him. This dependence on analogy is not 
altered by the special revelation of God in Christ. For 
we have to judge of the divine sympathies by human af¬ 
fections. The new material given in the person and life 
of our Lord does not create superhuman forms of thought 
and expression. All our terms in regard to the divine 
character must still he analogical. Only in the sense, and 
to the degree, in which our souls are consubstantial with 
the divine nature—only in that sense and to that degree 
can these terms have an absolute validity. 

Third. We know God by the application of the prin¬ 
ciple of causality. Here cause and effect are viewed as 
correlates. One can not exist without the other in the 
same sphere; i. e. in the ideal or the actual world. We 
have to accept the ontological axioms, that cause and 
effect arc always proportioned to each other, and what¬ 
ever is in the effect must in some sense he also in the 
cause. The world is here viewed in its totality as one 
effect, of which God is the one cause. I Le contains in Him¬ 
self flic reason and ground of the existence of the 
universe. He is tin 1 natural and logical antecedent to the 
cosmos—llie eternal and not the temporal First Cause, 
liy virtue of our intuition of infinity, we are justified in 
applying the principles of causation beyond the sphere of 
human experience. We have, then, in God, a transcen¬ 
dental cause, and are able to reach all the attributes 
which can he deduced from this governing principle. 

Fourth. Our knowledge of God is experimental. We 
have a sense of the Divine. Our affections do not find 
rest in a complete manner, except as they find it in union 
with Him. Our deepest cravings and longings are satisfied 
only by such a fellowship with Him, Our very experienre 
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ot evil, ns well as of good, reveals God lo onr souls. See 
Ps. cxxxix; 8. The deeper our knowledge of self is, the 
deeper is this sense of the Divine; and thus a eonseiousness 
of self carries along with it a consciousness of God. In this 
sense faith precedes knowledge. 

We have here a series of spiritual emotions, rather than 
anv form of cognition. But this sense ol the Divine 
comes from a direct contact of the soul with God. It is in 
tself a train of spiritual sensations; but these never stand 
done, and always have their counter-part in spiritual 
perceptions of the divine character. This contact of man 
with God gives the notes which awaken the rythmical 
movement of the soul, and predetermines in what way 
the music of thought and sentiment shall linil expression. 
This strain of emotion is not indifferent to thought, but 
requires for its full satisfaction some utterance of faith in 
God, or of some form of prayer or praise to Mis name. 
The language of the religions emotions is universal. By 
it we know that God is, in some real sense, a Being of 
Emotions; and that these emotions are as vast as his 
nature. 

Fifth. By the co-working of all these ways and modes of 
cognition. Our knowledge is, in fact, always a synthesis, 
and so completely, that we can never give an exhaustive 
analysis of its genesis. Thus the intuitions hleud together, 
or one or more interpenetrate, and exalt our widest induc¬ 
tions. Thus wo unite our analogies with the principle of 
causat ion, and reach the idea of a conscious purpose in crcn - 
lion: and thus by virtue of our rational intuitions come to 
the grand conclusion that God is the Final Cause, and so 
conscious and free. 

It is true that knowledge is absolute only when the 
knower and the known are one and the same, which, in the 
strictest sense, is true of God only. Our knowledge is in¬ 
deed relative, but it is, nevertheless, a positive knowledge, 
however partial and iuadet|uate it may be. This knowledge 
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iniffht bo measured by the fraction, in which man should 
ho t.ho numerator and God the denominator. That nega¬ 
tive terms are often used to designate the nature of God, 
does not at all show that the ideas which underlie these 
terms are also negative. See Evidences of Christianity, 
Introduction. It is objected that we can form no con¬ 
ception of God, and so can not in any sense know Him. 
We answer: the imagination can, indeed, form no image 
of Him, nor can the reason comprehend Him; vet. the con¬ 
cept is not repugnant to our thinking. On the contrary, 
a belief in God is a necessity for a true human life, and so 
has its warrant in human nature. 


sEcrroN second. 

THE NATURE OF GOD. 

Tile nature of God is not the sum of his attributes, but 
their synthesis-—not their mere addition, but their con¬ 
fluence and identity. We cannot reach the idea of the 
Divine nature by simply adding the Divine perfections 
together; for this would give ns only an aggregate of 
qualities externally united, and not blended together and 
gathered into a living unit. The life of each is, in the 
last, analysis, the same as the life of the other. They can 
not he separated except in thought, and even (hen only in 
a superficial and inadequate manner. The essence of each 
is in the other, and each exalts and glorifies the other. 
They differ only in their directions and their ends. 
Thus the incomprehensibility of God is to he found 
not so much ill the attributes of his character as in 
his very nature. This incomprehensibility is all the 
greater, since we do not know the Divine attributes 
revealed to other orders of beings in other worlds; since, 
too, we cannot tell in what way they coalesce, and how 
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their independence records with oneness of being. Nature 
and attribute are correlatives, and we cannot go beyond 
this correlation. We shall find this to be true in the fol¬ 
lowing general characteristics ol the Divine Nature. Y\ e 
may note: 

First. Simplicity of Nature. The nature of God is not 
made up of divine elements in the universe, but is the 
transcendental synthesis of all the real forces of the 
universe. There is an essential identity of all opposites 
in the Divine Nature. Tims the absolute and the relative 
are one and the same in God. Me is absolute, but. only in 
the sense that he absolutely determines his own relations. 

V He preserves Himself only to impart Himself, and He 
communicates Himself only as He asserts Jliniseif as the 
goal of the universe .'yi Tints, again, the opposites of matter 
and mind, of’ subject, and object, of ideal and real, of being 
and becoming, of potency and activity, of motion and rest, 
of necessity and liberty, disappear and become identical 
in him. Hut llis simplicity is the source of the man i fold- 
ness in ereatiirely life. 

Srcond. Unity of Being. We have to avoid both the 
Pantheistic and the Polytheistic conceptions, (bid is imt. 
one in the sense in which he is till; nor is lie all in the sense 
in which he is one. it |I ( . is one in bis transcendence, end ail 
in his immanence. Hut tin* transcendence is the life of the 
immanence,H God is not the one among many. Imt is the 
only one by virtue of his absoluteness. There can not be 
more than one absolute Being. Nor lines one universe 
need more titan one God to explain its existence. 

Third. Kulness of Life, lie is alive, and i Ic is I lie mil v 
Being who is absolutely alive, Dor lie is what he wills 
himself to be. His nature and his will blend together in 
absolute life. There is nothing latent or passive in Him. 
Philosophers have termed Him Cause, and the apostles 
have termed Him Love and Life. So lie would not be God 
if be did not create. It belongs to both his mil lire and to 
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his will to pass out of eternity into time, and to impart 
Himself in, and to, and through, his creatures. He has in 
himself the pleroma of all the forces of the universe. 

Fourth. Perfection of Character. The ethical must 
dominate in God. Love must lie regnant in the divine 
character—love to self and to all who share in his nature 
and in his character. All other attributes are subordinate to 
this one governing principle in the divine character. 
Without this we could have no basis for either religion 
or morals. 

Fifth. Completeness of Personality. Here the First 
Cause is also the Final Cause. God determines Himself, 
although lie is infinite; knows Himself though He is 
absolute, and so is absolute Personality. But this abso¬ 
luteness lias its relative side, since it ever and always re¬ 
veals itself throughout all space and time. Thus, we have 
the 1 cosmica! consciousness of God, since the cosmos is 
made the one fixed object for the divine intelligence. 
And since his presence is ever a conscious Presence, we 
have the omni-consciousness of .lehovah. These are only 
different, designations of the same reality. But. God lives 
in man—in the individual and in the race, and so lias a 
human consciousness, though centered in its fulness and 
completion in Christ, alone. Here man, and pre-eminently 
tin 1 man Christ Jesus, is the crowning object of divine con¬ 
templation Still, the eternal consciousness embraces in 
its unity these manifestations as the outer concentric circle 
embraces all others, llow this absolute personality is 
triune will appear when we come to consider the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


SECTION Till HD. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOO. 

An attribute is God in relation. The fullness of the 
divine nature is in each and every one of them. The at¬ 
tributes have been thus classified: First. The absolute, the 
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internal, the quiescent, tin* ineommunieable, (l»o natural. 
These terms denote one and the same class. Sivo/uf. The 
^relative, the external, the conimnnicahle, (lie moral. These 
terms likewise denote one and the same class. This dis¬ 
tinction, however, can not he fully maintained. Every es¬ 
sential attribute is in some degree both absolute and rela¬ 
tive. The truth involved in this classification is that God 
is both immanent and transcendent. The immanence of 
God denotes his presence in nature. The transcendence of 
God denotes his presence in the supernatural, whether that 
is revealed or uurevealed. The one is the extra-mundane 
presence of God; the other is his intra-mundane presence. 
This, however, is a purely outward distinction; for the 
very immanence of God ever rests in his transcendence, 
and the transcendence is ever passing into the immanence; 
and these grand attributes interpenetrate each other in 
the life of the universe. Some recent theologians have 
proposed the following classification: the physical, the 
ethical, the logical. But the first might, as it is admitted, 
be as well named metaphysical, and the last two run into 
each other. They might also he classified as the aft ributes 
of intelligence, of sensibility, and of will. This division 
has the advantage over others that it lays as much emphasis 
on the Divine affections and sympathies, as it does on the 
Divine thought and intention. But, for the sake of unity, 
it would seem best to treat all the attributes as indicating 
the various relations which the one and the same God 
holds towards himself, and towards the world of being and 
of thought. 

I'irst. Those which mark the relations of God to Him¬ 
self. 

S' 

A. Mis Self-existence. God alone existsbv a necessity 
of his nature. It belongs to him t<> he. All other beings 
become what they are. Ilis existence is the ground for the 
existence of the universe. .Jehovah, in the account which 
he gives of himself to Moses, represents himself as (lie *‘I 
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H. His Self-consciousness. God alone perfectly knows 
Himself. Here self is the sole and full content of his 
eternal consciousness. His personality is absolute in its 
character. There is no latency whatever in him. Though 
infinite, his knowledge of Himself is absolutely complete. 
This Self-consciousness has, as we have already indicated, 
three generic forms, given in the three great objects of 
divine thought. 

His .Self-determination. God alone absolutely deter¬ 
mines Himself, b'or convenience we distinguish between 
the nature of God, and bis will; but in reality God is what He 
determines Himself to be. He is thus absolutely free 
when viewed as Will, though absolutely' necessary when 
viewed as Nature. Hut freedom and necessity are in God 
essentially one and the same principle with its polar 
aspects. God’s freedom is pure spontaneity without in¬ 
fluence from without. It is as much freedom of choice as 
of life. God does not. find his alternatives except in a 
formal and relative sense, lie makes them. The only 
limitation is from within Himself. He enters at will into 
space and lime. I fere the seeming limitation is only the 
enlargement and enrichment of His cosmica! life. 

I), His Sell’-sullicicney'. (Sod alone has tile reasons for 
his own acts in Himself. He is responsible only to Him¬ 
self. He has all resources in Himself. He is thus adequate 
to his own ends, and sufficient for his own happiness. Tile 
universe, as separate from his thought and Itis will, adds 
nothing to the blessedness of his nature. It is only as the 
•■\prcssinii of that thought, and will that it is a source ol 
j' >y t vi i lie ( real or. 

K. His Self-identity. God is changeless in his character. 
Tlds immutability is not insensibility, nor is it immobility. 
It leads to infinite changes in the divine activity, accord¬ 
ing as infinite love seeks an endlessly varied form of ex¬ 
pression, and infinite justice demands a corresponding 
change of procedure. Besides perfect activity is perfect 
rest. For it is the unhampered exertion of power—tile 
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full execution of our purpose, which gives repose. God 
makes room for his activity in ever leading the world on 
from its potential to its actual infinitude, and in this 
activity he finds perfect rest. We shall find tjtis attribute 
again given under the truth of God. 

1<\ His Self-love. God loves Himself supremely. But 
this love embraces all the potencies of his nature, and all 
the purposes r.f his will. His love of Self inspires l|is 
creative power, and makes that power active in time and 
space. It- is this love of his own worth and worthiness 
which leads him to make Himself tile goal of the universe. 
It is thus in its very essence both transitive and immanent. 
Thus God’s Self-love is infinitely removed from selfish¬ 
ness, since it is the fontal source of his love to all that, in 
anv way reflect his character or embody bis image. 

i Second. Those which mark the relations of God to time 
and space. Here the terms are used as the synonyms of 
duration and extension, and also as denoting the condi¬ 
tions of creation. These are always viewed together either 
in an explicit or an implied manner. One often dominates, 
but never to the exclusion of the other. 

A. The infinitude of God. This attribute marks the 
most, general relation of God to time and space, and con¬ 
sequently to all that they contain. God is absolutely un¬ 
limited even by those forms of thought and of being which 
limit, creation; namely, time and space. He is only Self- 
limited, and thus the circle has always been the symbol of 
his infinite being. He is, thus, in his Being, infinite, as 
well as one. He is not only negatively infinite, in that he 
is free from the conditions of time and space; but he is 
positively infinite, in that he holds the mastery over these 
conditions of creation. He makes them in the timeless and 
spaceless act of creation, as He is His ow:t place, and all 
things are in Him. 

B. The eternity of God. Here prominence is given to 
God’s relations to time. God is exempt from all the 
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changes of time, liis eternal consciousness is without be¬ 
ginning or ending, and without succession. Here too we 
must advance to a more positive conception. The eternity 
of God is the full possession at once of infinite life. God’s 
consciousness ever returns to itself, because here subject 
and object are otic and the same. The circular movement 
is absolutely complete. The eternity of God includes and 
determines till the changes of time. The one eternal 
thought and purpose of God predetermines the changing 
life of the universe. How all these make a succession in 
the eosmical or in the human consciousness of Gotl has 
already been noticed. 

Third. 'Those which mark the relation of God to the 
cosmos. 

A. The Omnipresence of God. God’s being, his es¬ 
sential presence, can not. be limited to any one place,since 
lie is everywhere, for the same reason that he is anywhere. 
Self-existence necessitates his omnipresence. He. cannot 
exist merely in all places, for then we should predicate ex. 
tension of his nature, and fall into materialism. To avoid 
this difficulty, the Soeinian (Veil taught that the omni¬ 
presence of God was his power to act everywhere at once. 
Many orthodox theologians have accepted this definition. 
But this would seem to localize God. It is better to hold 
to the more Scriptural and churchly view, that God is es¬ 
sentially, as well as efficiently, present everywhere in the 
universe. Tnrret.in has staled this attribute thus: Dens 
ubupie esl lotus; lotus est in omnibus; t.otus extra omnia; 
nullo loco incltiKus: utillo etiam exclusus. lie contains all 
things in Himself. St. Paul affirms, “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” 'This is the traiiscendeul 
presence of God. We have also Mis iininau 'lit presence 
in the eosmos. As the soul is illocally present in the or¬ 
ganism, and present in every part at the same time, in the 
fulness of iLs nature; so God, in like manner, is present, 
throughout t!ie universe. As gravitation works silently 
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and universally, and allows different degrees and different 
kinds of botli attraction and of repulsion, so God’s univer¬ 
sal presence makes itselJ fell in spiritual attractions and 
repulsions, and according to our likeness or unlikeness to 
his character. We may approach God in our intellects, 
our consciences, our imaginations, or our affections, and 
this approach tockim determinesihis attitude toward us.c By 
virtue, too, of His ascendant presence, God can go forth 
to meet or to find man in supernatural events or syinbols.il 
B. The Omnipotence of God. This has been defined as 
the power to do all that is possible. But this definition 
seems to make God depend on something outside and 
above himself. Abelard, and after him Sehlei ■rinacher, 
maintain that God could only effect the actual. This is 
true only in the sense that the goal of the world is the end 
of the divine activity; and here the actual and the possible 
are one and the same; but the means to this end may be 
endlessly varied, else there could uol he freedom in God 
or man. The omnipotence of God is his power to do what¬ 
ever he will. As God’s will is expressive of his nature, so 
the only limit to the divine omnipotence is the divine 
nature. Without this limit, the attribute would he the 
greatest imperfection. Absolute liberty would become 
supreme license. 

This attribute is perhaps the most wonderful of (foil’s 
natural perfections. It is not the extent of creation, nor 
its manifold agencies, nor its various forms, nor the uni¬ 
versality of its laws, which so overwhelms the mind, as the 
simple fact of absolute creative power. We can find only • 
a weak representation of creative power in the human will, 
and mimic imitations of it in the human imagination. We 
must take care not to make God depend on anything out¬ 
side of himself. The first truths of all the sciences arc 
only the fixed thoughts of God. The transcendental ideas 
of the good, the true, the right, find their home in the 
bosom of the divine reason. The universe itself is hut the 
prolonged expression of his will. 
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C. The Omniscience of God. This is God’s infinite in¬ 
telligence. The Orientals term God the Eye-, that is, pure 
vision—perfect intelligence. This attribute, as well as its 
two cognate attributes, omnipresence and omnipotence, are 
everywhere glorified in the Old Testament and in the 
New. 

God knows all things in the light of bis own nature. He 
knows the possible in knowing bis own power, and the 
actual in knowing his own purpose. He thus sees them in 
their ideal stale, and in their inner ground and essence, 
'['hits his knowledge excludes all doubt and uncertainty. 

God knows all things from the eternity in which lie 
lives, and thus sees them with one glance. His knowledge 
is not. discursive, but intuitive—not gained by reasoning 
or reflection, nor by remembrance, nor by anticipation; 
but by direct vision, and by the immediate consciousness 
of his own eternal plans. In fact, God’s infinite self-con¬ 
sciousness must involve absolute knowledge, for it must lie 
total and simultaneous. 

God speaking from hix cosmical consciousness, is said t.o 
remember the past, and to foreknow the future. Behind 
these anthropomorphic and anthropopathie representa¬ 
tions, there lies the great, truth that God has entered into 
lime and space. 11 is cosmical consciousness moves on with 
the events of time and space, and is thus relatively suc¬ 
cessive. t But the absolute eternal consciousness of God is 
the ultimate fact in relation to the divine intelligence. By 
virtue of this omniscience. God does not gather knowledge 
by repealed observations, nor by successive intuitions. He 
sees all things instantly and at a glance. 

The knowledge of God is termed natural, when it. is a 
knowledge of his own nature; and free, when it is a 
knowledge of his own purpose. 

The scholastics have given us the term “mediate in¬ 
telligence,” l.o denote God’s knowledge of the actions of 
free beings, since their acts are mediated or conditioned 
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bv what God absolutely knows. It. is more than doubtful 
if wo ought to tolerate such a mechanical conception of the 
omniseence of God in relation to human freedom. 
Does not the knowledge of every free act of the creature 
emerge in the divine intelligence before it appears in 
human consciousness? Does not any other view isolate 
the creature from the sovereignty of the Creator? lie 
knows the free acts of the creature as free. To thecreature 
they are contingent: to God they are certain. 'This cer¬ 
tainty in the mind of God no more affects human freedom, 
than our certain knowledge of the past, affects the freedom 
of the agent. 

We must also add, that any view of the relation of the 
intelligence of God to the purpose of God is faulty, which 
Iocs not recognize the interdependence of both. 

Fourth. Those which mark the relations of God to his 
moral and rational creatures. 

A. Uis Holiness. We have various definitions of this 
attribute. Mosheim defines it thus: It is the final deter¬ 
mination in the will of God to act in conformity with his 
moral perfections. According to Quenstedt, it is that 
purity in God which requires purity in man. Ibiddseus 
gives the following definition: H is God’s love for his 
own purity. Schlcierinacher defines it thus: It is that in 
God which causes conscience, in man. llase states it thus: 
It is that attribute by which God is the chief good. 
Klein’s definition is very much like it; namely: That at¬ 
tribute by which Gr.fl is the fountain of the moral law. 
Knoll defines it: The infinite love of the good and the 
right. The common definition in English writings is: The 
sum of God’s moral attributes. Jonathan Edwards gives 
the following: Holiness is in a peculiar manner the 
beauty of the divine nature! Holiness is the love of God to 
himself. All of these definitions are of value, as presenting 
different sides of the divine beatitude; but the Iasi is the most 
radical of them all, and so is the best. We only modify 
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tlu- statement of Edwards, when we affirm (lint the holi¬ 
ness of God is bis self-assertion as the basis of virtue, the 
standard of duty, and the goal of all rational and moral 
life. It is given in the Scripture, revealed in the con¬ 
science, voiced in the church, and incarnated in the 
character of Christ. 

This definition shows that Holiness and Love are, in 
fact, one and the same attribute, with different hut related 
objects. In holiness, God presents himself as the supreme 
object, of love. He is the one to be loved. In love, God 
gives himself in and to the creature. Here love is outflowing 
and sympathetic in character. There it is defensive in its 
nature, and imperative in its character. The one gives us 
the essential dignity of the Divine Person, and the other 
his essential beauty. Both are supremely attractive to the 
Christian heart. These two aspects of love are comple¬ 
ments of each other. God will assert/i himself, because he 
will impart himself; and be will impart himself, because be 
will assert himself. Love, in the union of both aspects, is 
Ihe regulative element, in the consciousness of God. 

Justice is holiness legislating for the world, and execut¬ 
ing its own behests. Leilmilz termed it benevolence 
wisely administered. This is true, in that justice mnsf.be 
connected with’ love. It cannot lie the contradiction of 
mercy. For there can be no contradictions in the divine 
consciousness. For justice requires that the recipient of 
favors should be fitted for their reception. It also not only 
demands that its own high ends should not be defeated by 
mercy, but should he furthered and made more illustrious. 
Justice must save mercy from indifference, and mercy 
must make justice more transcendent. 

Its province is to maintain the worth and worthiness of 
God. It must secure the ends of good government, either 
by the execution of formal penalties, or by that which is 
an equivalent- in the interests of the law-giver. It is to be 
noted, however, that in this equivalent there will be room 
for the exercise of mercy, without, an infringinont on the 
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attribute of justice. It is :v!so to be noted tliiittlie welfare 
of the universe must harmonize with, and, in fact, be 
expressive of the glory of God. 

We have the legislative justice of God in the laws estab¬ 
lished for human guidance. Those are natural, in so far 
as they make up the constitution and course of nature, and 
are gathered from nature by human experience. They are 
termed positive, in so far as they do not naturally suggest 
themselves to-the human reason, but are given in revela¬ 
tion. Distributive justice, is justice meted out to in¬ 
dividuals. Retributive justice is seen in the rewards and 
punishments affixed respectively to obedience and dis¬ 
obedience. 

B. Mis Love. We refer here to God’s love of the 
reature. It is the impartation of himself in and to that 
.‘eat lire. This impartation is, of course, limited accord- 
ag to God’s plan and method in creation. Without re¬ 
gard to these points, infinite love would become infinite 
weakness and fickleness. It is commonly termed, that in¬ 
clination which leads God to bestow on his creatures all 
the good of which they are capable. But this very sus¬ 
ceptibility itself is one of the highest instances of God’s 
love. It is not merely a desire on the part of God for the 
creature—for his service and for his worship; but. a desire 
tliiit the creature may enjoy the blessedness of communion 
with bis Creator. 

God’s goodness is the generic term for ibis'attribute. 
.By virtue of the divine goodness life is, in the case of the 
innocent, always a blessing—always belter than non-ex¬ 
istence. Grace is God’s love directed toward the ill-de¬ 
serving. Mercy is that love bestowed on the guilty. Pity 
is that love exercised on the wretched and miserable. 
Patience is that love manifested in the ease of aggravated 
and long continued transgression. Benevolence is used as a 
synonym of goodness, except, where it is opposed to bene¬ 
ficence, to distinguish the divine inclination from the di- 
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vino act. Tlse Schoolmen originated a favorite distinction 
between tlie love of complacency and the love of benevo¬ 
lence: but. all love is both complacent and benevolent. 
The real difference is in the object loved, or in some dis¬ 
tinctive aspect of that object. God takes delight in his 
creatures as such, and is always benevolent toward them 
as such. Thus Christ affirms that “ God so loved the 
world;” that is, the world of sinners. But he takes a richer 
pleasure in those that bear his moral image. For though 
the moral image may be lost, the natural one never can be 
obliterated. 

C. His Wisdom. This attribute is made up of omni¬ 
science and love. It proposes the highest ends, and de¬ 
vises the best means to secure those ends. We have 
throughout the material universe numerous illustrations of 
this attribute. But the presence of evil in this world has 
occasioned new and special revelations of this attribute. 
Tts highest exhibitions are presented in the economy of re¬ 
demption. 

I). His Truth. The truth of God is the conformity of 
his life to his nature—of his actions to his attributes—of 
his creations to his volitions—of his deeds to his purposes 
—of his punishments and rewards to his threatenings and 
his promises—of the realities of the present and t.he future 
to his declarations and predictions. 

Veracity is the disposition to indicate by signs the will 
and purposes of God; while faithfulness is God’s disposi¬ 
tion to meet and fulfill all his engagements. Whenever 
God’s threatenings do not seem to be fulfilled, the seeming 
failure is to lie explained on the principle laid down in 
•For. xviii. 7, H—a principle illustrated in the nou-fulfill 
ment of the promise made to Jonah; namely, that Nineveh 
should lie destroyed—t.he principle that a condition is im¬ 
plied, though not. expressed. The truth of God is the 
ground of his immutability. God himself is changeless be¬ 
cause his nature is fixed. 
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Tlu* creature changes, and this leads to a change of pro¬ 
cedure on his part. These changes in his dealings with 
his creatures are governed by the immediate character of 
his perfections. ^Thus immutability is not. immobility. 1/ 

Tlie uniformity of the laws of nature rests on the im¬ 
mutability of God. This uniformity holds within the 
sphere of the natural. There is a like uniformity in the 
supernatural, in the fact that God does not interfere at 
random, hut according to the fixed principles of his own 
moral and rational nature. Thus again we reach the at¬ 
tribute of truth in God. 

Impartiality also rests in this attribute. God deals with 
all his creatures according to the common principles of 
mercy and of justice. This perfection allows God to create 
different classes and orders of intelligence, and t.o assign to 
them different spheres of life and action. No creature can 
make any claim on God for any endowment or any gift or 
any position in the universe, or, in fact, for existence it¬ 
self. It is true that God is pledged to himself that in 
every case existence shall he better than non-existence, 
provided the creature has not forfeited the love and favor 
of his Maker. God will also secure to every creature the 
just results of his own deeds. Impartiality requires that 
when he makes a distinction between one order of his 
creatures and another, or between creatures of the same 
order, He shall do so for the wisest, and best reasons. 
Them* reasons can be fully known only to himself. 

K. His Sovereignty. This is God’s right, to reign over 
his creatures. It. is based on his perfections, and on his 
relation as the absolute Creator. The right is thus 
founded both on capacity and on position. The second of 
these rests, in fact, on the first. God has a perfect right 
to dispose of us and of all we arc and have according to 
his will. See Hum, ix. 

lint no idea of arbitrariness or wilfulness must be as¬ 
sociated with this attribute. The sovereignly of God is 
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Lhe sovereignty of infinite wisdom and infinite love, as 
well as of infinite power. His sovereignty is limited alone 
by bis nature, and so by obligations self-imposed—obliga¬ 
tions expressed in the tacit covenant of creation, and re¬ 
vealed in the promises of his Word. 

F. His Blessedness. God is blessed in himself. The 
universe cut off from God does not and cannot add to his 
happiness. For it cannot, have an existence independent 
of its Creator. 

God’s delight in bis works is a delight in them because 
they are his works and reflect his attributes. The joy of 
tin. 1 creature is a part of the divine joy. 

A part of the misery of the creature comes from his 
fiuiteness, and a part from bis sinfulness, and a part from 
the interaction of these two elements. God is affected by 
none of these sources of misery. Again, God is not dis¬ 
turbed by the presence of evil; for he knows that evil is 
under his own control, and is to be completely mastered 
by him. Ife knows also that lie can make it the occasion 
of introducing a higher good into the universe. Tims as 
Me sees all things from their beginning to their end, his 
own mind and heart remain undisturbed by tile wickedness 
of men. 

It is trim that tile cosmical consciousness, and still more 
(be human consciousness of God is subject to changes. 
God’s heart is touched witli pity or moved with grief 
at the conduct of his creatures. But till these sufferings 
are only relative. They are the occasions or the accom¬ 
paniments of a richer and deeper joy in the divine mind. 
For the path of suffering on the part of the good, in the 
case of mail or in the ease of God. is an advance from the 
state of a transient, humiliation to a state of more complete 
and full glorification. 

G. His Glory. This is sometimes used as a synonym for 
the hollo:' of (rod. But the glory of God generally ex- 
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pressejMhe unity of alt God’s attributes) as they are re¬ 
vealed in creation and redemption. 

The number of attributes might be indefinitely enlarged, 
as we discern new relations in which God stands to his 
creatures. For example, God is a God of taste: that is, he 
delights in beauty for its own sake; irrespective of utility; 
and so on. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

THE TRINITY. 

The Trinity denotes the tri-personality of God. It thus 
indicates the triune character of llis absolute consciousness. 
God thus exists as one in three and three in one. Me is 
one in the sense in which lie is not three, and three in the 
sense in which he is not one. The oneness pertains to Mis 
nature, and the throoness to his personality. This triunity 
is another name for the living God. 

A distinction is t.o be drawn between the Trinity of Es¬ 
sence, or the Ontological Trinity, and the Trinity of Re¬ 
velation. or the Economical Trinity. The first pertains to 
the being of God; the second to his manifestation in crea¬ 
tion and redemption. 

A. Proof from the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
could not well bring out in distinctness the triune 
character of God, lor Christ had not personally and visibly 
appeared. But the common name for God denotes a full¬ 
ness of being and life. Besides, a creative and life-giving 
power was ascribed to the Spirit, and Wisdom was spoken 
of by Solomon very much as the Logos was spoken of by 
John. Here we have gleams and intimations of the doc¬ 
trine which could only be fully disclosed bv the coming of 
the Son of God. 

The more common reference of the New Testament is 
to the Trinity of revelation. But here the Trinity of being 
is pre supposed. The confessional formula of baptism, 
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fnvcn as it is in the great commission, and embodying as 
it. does a summary of the Christian faith, has decisive 
weight as a proof-text of this doctrine. The doxologies 
of the Epistles, whether partial or complete, imply essen¬ 
tial distinctions. Tt seems to he taught more or loss dis¬ 
tinctly in I Cor. ii. 10-12; 1 Pet. i. 2. All those passages, 
too, which prove the divinity of the Son and personality of 
the Spit it—and they are very numerous—also prove an Es¬ 
sential, as well as an Economical Trinity. See under 
Soterioloj/y. 

B. Proof front Christian Consciousness. The church in 
all ages, with exceptions insignificant both in numbers and 
in religions life, has accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Christian, to whatever age or nation or branch of 
the church he may belong, has over found rest in God as 
his Creator, his Redeemer, and his Sanctifier. In his 
treat.nrehood he apprehends God as Father; in his guilt he 
accepts Him as Son; in his depravity he appropriates Him 
as Spirit. The fact of the Incarnation, and the statement 
that the Son was sent by the Father, and that the Spirit 
came from the Father by the Son, have led the heart and 
the mind of the Christian to feel that the:!h distinctions 
were not mere manifestations of one God, depending on 
exigencies in his government; hut were rooted in the di¬ 
vine nature itself. Notwithstanding the inherent difficulty 
in the conception of this doctrine, and notwithstanding its 
exposure to tin? shafts of ridicule and the attacks of format 
logic, yet till! church of all ages has not only clung to it. 
but steadily rejected every form of the Sabelliau heresy. 

The remark of Ilegel is not to be overlooked when he 
says: “It would be a strange tiling if there were no sense 
in what for two thousand years had been the holiest Chris¬ 
tian idea.” 

C. Philosophical Construction. It has often been ob¬ 
jected that, all attempts to eveii state this mystery are idle 
and misleading. But this mystery, like every other, does 
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touch so in'." side of human thought; and so is capable of a 
statement which will not only bring out that side, but also 
escape a contradiction in terms. 

The problem is to realize, if possible, that the absolute 
self-consciousness and self-determination of God is tri¬ 
personal in its character. We must do so by an analogy. 

The brute mind gives us only consciousness, but never 
self-consciousness. Its style of thinking and of feeling 
ends in itself. It rests in the mere scries of sense-percep¬ 
tions and the rudimcntal structure it can build thereon. 
This series is never gathered into a permanent personal 
centre. It never distinguishes itself from its sensations 
and their resulting concrete judgments. There is tio 
reason to unify this process and constitute the ego. Re¬ 
does not know himself, nor is he called on to dispose of 
himself. In him there is no distinction of subject and 
object, lie is not made in the image of God. 

The human mind alone gives us self-consciousness. Thu 
reason of man brings unity to his consciousness, and a 
unity which knows itself. The ideals, which this reason 
presents, determine his supreme vocation. He is thus 
called on to determine himself. Thus self becomes an 
object as well as a subject, and these two with all their 
possessions blend together in one, free, sovereign, personal 
life. Here we have three constitutive elements in human 
self-consciousness—subject—object,— and their identity. 

But there is also a difference, as well as a resemblance, 
between the human consciousness and the divine;conscious¬ 
ness. The soul grows by degrees to consciousness; it is 
never complete, for it never perfectly knows itself; and 
tile contents of that, consciousness are not generated by it¬ 
self, but are the results of the interaction of the soul with 
the outward world. But in all these respects God is 
totally' unlike his creatures. He knows himself at once, for 
he is not the subject of growth. He knows himself ab¬ 
solutely, for there can be no latency in iiis nature. Ho 
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knows himself, for his nature makes up the essential con¬ 
tents of the absolute consciousness. And God determines 
himself absolutely by ideals within his own nature and not 
out of and above himself. Thus while the soul needs an 
object outside of itself, in order that it may come to life 
and live; God has need of no such object, for he has “life 
in himself.” Thus, then, God must be threefold in his 
nature; subject., object, and their identity. The Father 
knows himself in the Son, and realizes himself in the 
Spirit. This is the eternal, finished, but abiding process in 
the absolute life of God. God in eternity comes to the 
consciousness of himself, through the Son, in the Spirit. 
The absolute personality of God reveals itself in these 
three essential forms. These forms are, again, so many 
centers of activity. It may be that this conceptual 
structure will he more clearly seen without the interven¬ 
tion of antilogies. \W may alfirm the following: God is 
absolute thinking,—absolute thought,—absolute thinking 
knowing and determining its thought, absolute Thinker. 
Knelt involves the other and each is essential to the idea 
of a living God, and these three momenta complete the 
eternal consciousness of the Godhead. 

The order of subsistence in the Godhead determines the 
order of activity in creation and redemption. For those 
centres of self-determination hold a relation to one another 
in the (billhead itself. The Father is the centre of centres. 
He is thus the First Person in the Trinity. The Son not 
only moves from his own centre, hut from the centre of 
t he Spirit, and t hus is the Second Person in the Trinity. The 
Spirit moves along from its own centre, and tints is the 
Third Person in the Trinity, and so completes the absolute 
self-determination. The Son is the object of rli<- Father’s 
thought, lie is thus called the Logos—the full expression 
of the divine mind. The Logos, sis the sil uit thought of 
God before creation, naturally becomes his spoken Word 
in creation and redemption. Paul declares that in Him 
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all things wore created. Winer, Kllicott, and Alford 
insist on this translation. 'I'lius were pre-eontained in 
Him, in an ideal, if not potential form—if any such dis¬ 
tinction can ever be drawn—all forces of the universe. 
Thus we see why the Son is the Mediator in creation and 
in redemption, and so why He alone could be inearnaled. 
Attain, as God realizes himself in the Spirit, so ho realizes 
his thought and will through the Spirit in creation and re¬ 
demption. 

The sphere in which the Father moves is that of 
sovereignty and authority. The sphere in which the Son 
moves is that of mediation and sympathy. The sphere in 
which the Spirit moves is that of life, both physical and 
spiritual. The Father being the First Person, may also 
have all the predicates which properly belong to the Second 
and Third Persons. .The Son being the Second Person, 
may also have all the predicates which properly belong to 
the Third Person. The Spirit being the Third Person, 
can have only the predicates which properly belong to 
Himself. There is, then, a subordination in the order of 
subsistence; but not in priority of being, or worth of 
character. For this order is a necessary and eternal one. 
Still each is supreme in its sphere and in the order of his 
life. Thus the Son is central in the movement of the divine 
consciousness, and the Spirit is that which completes that 
consciousness and so has its own priority. 

The term generation as applied to tlie relation of the 
Father to the Son denotes similarity or likeness of nature. 
As the Father hath life in himself so hath he given to t he Son 
to have life in himself. The term procession as applied to 
the relation of the Father and the Son to iheSpiril is more 
generic in its import and denotes the full realization or 
completion of the life movement in the Godhead. 

Abstract unity is cold and dead. It can have no 
freedom, and so no personal life. It has no relations in 
itself and so must go out of itself for life. It inevitably 
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loads to Pantheism; or, in superficial thought, encloses it¬ 
self in Deism. It is only the one living God—who has life in 
himself, and so is tri-personal—that can save us from both 
of these extremes, and so can be worshipped and served by 
his creatures. 

We have remarked that the term Person is used through¬ 
out this discussion in an analogical way. We mean that 
the Father is that in God which meets and satisfies the 
personal necessities of our nature, and the same may be af¬ 
firmed of both the Son and the Spirit. We also mean that 
no one of these exists and acts without the other. They 
are not three numerical individualities in the Godhead; 
but only three relative Persons, making up the absolute 
personality of the Almighty. 

D. Statements and Illustrations. In Oriental philosophy 
we have Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as the one revealed 
God. Here are represented the creative, the preservative, 
and the destructive agencies of God. The process indicated 
is physical, rather than spiritual in character and is 
strongly Sabellian. Augustine states them briefly thus: 
“ Memory, Intelligentia, Volusitas.” He means self-con¬ 
sciousness, intelligence, volition. The view of Gregory of 
Nyssa, may be expressed thus: “The soul, the reason, 
and the vital power; or, as we should say, the reason, the 
undcrslauding and the principle of animal life, form the 
one living man.” Anselm says: “God’s thought, is him¬ 
self, which again is the Son; while the thinking inind and 
the thought are united to form the Spirit.” Thomas 
Aquinas declares that God recognized himself in the Son 
and willed himself in the Spirit. We have a striking 
representation of the Trinity by Hugo St. Victor. Ac¬ 
cording to him there was the law period—the day of fear 
—in which the Father revealed himself; again, there was 
the grace period—the day of truth—when the Son visibly 
revealed himself; st.il! again, there was the spiritual period 
—the day of love—when Spirit, revealed himself. Richard 
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St. Victor gives a statement which is substantialy held bv 
many modern theologians: “The Father loves the Son as 
an absolute object. The Father and the Son perfect their 
mutual love, in a common object, the Spirit.” Abelard 
was fond of grammatical and logical illustrations. “Thus 
iu his trinity, 1, Thou and He represent One person with 
(‘hanging relations. Thus again, he made the divine con¬ 
sciousness like the movement, of thought in the syllogism, 
where we have the major premise, the minor premise 
and the conclusion. Melancthon states his view thus: 
“ The Father generates by thought the Son the perfect- 
image of himself, and their mutual love breathes forth the 
co-eternal Spirit.” The poet. Lessing expresses his idea of 
the Trinity in a striking manner: “God thought himself 
from eternity, that is, created a living who is wanting 
in no perfection which Tie himself possessed. This Being 
the Scriptures term the Son of God; the preferable term 
is Son-God—God. since none of the divine attributes are 
wanting—Son, since that which is represented (the Father) 
is prior to that which represents (the Son), lie is the 
image of God. The harmony existing between these two 
is the Spirit. Now this harmony could not be God if the 
Father were not God and if the Son were not God; both 
(Father and Son) could not be God if this harmony (the 
Spirit) were not God.” Holla/, states the doctrine thus: 
“Triunum est. quod in essentia ttniini. ires hahetsiibsistcndi 
modos.” Turret in gives the following definition: “ 10s- 
sentia est utiica; persona? tres. Ilia absoluta; ist.m rola- 
tivic. Ilia iticommiinieabilis; ist;u conimunicabilcs. Do 
natura distinctionis istius non consentiimt inter se iho- 
ologi. Alii reale slatuuni, alii formale; alii virtuale; 
alii personate; alii denique module. Persona differe 
dieitnr ab essentia non realiter, id est. essentialiter, lit res 
are; sed modaliter, nt modus a re.” Shelling's postulate 
for the Trinity was: “Identity in tri-plieity.” Coleridge 
gives the following: “Thesis, antithesis, synthesis.” 
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Whatcly declares that the Trinity is a threefold manifes¬ 
tation of one God. N. W. Taylor aflirms that God is a 
Being of one substance, with a threefold divine nature; by 
which he is qiialiliod for the distinct personal forms of 
phenomenal action. The Trinity, according to Haven, is 
a threefold distinction, out of which arises a threefold 
manifestation of one God. Dorner states his idea of the 
Trinity thus: “The three are real relations of the one 
God, to and in himself. They are three correlates, no one 
of which could exist without the other.” Dean Stanley 
represents the Trinity thus: “The name of the Father 
represents God in nature, the name of the Son, God in 
history, so the name of the Spirit, God in our own 
heart spirit and consciousness.” • 

The most common illustrations are the following: tint 
figure of a triangle, with its three equal sides, and yet one 
figure; a cube, with trinal extension, and yet one solid; 
the atom of force with its attraction, its repulsion and their 
equilibrium; the sun, with its rays of light and heat and 
chemical action, yet forming one luminary; the hidden 
spring, the visible fountain, and the flowing current, all 
making up the same stream; the root, the stem, the flower, 
all forming one plant; the body, soul, and spirit in one 
living being, and illustrating the power, intelligence, and 
love in one iiiliuite person; the seal, made up of the 
material, the form, and the impression; the syllogism, with 
the premise, middle term, and conclusion, and yet. one con¬ 
scious process. The simple aflirmation involves subject, 
object, and their relation. Mow defective these illustra¬ 
tions are, is apparent on I,ho surface. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

THE WILL OF GOO. 

The will of God is his absolute, self-determination. It 
is tlie First Cause consciously determining itself as the 
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Final Cause. It is the coniplete expression of Mis essential 
nature. Thus God, as absolute will, determines his own 
thought and his own aetion—realizes his own idea and 
moves toward his own goal, lie disposes of himself. 

This view of the divine will accords with the definitions 
given by eminent theologians. Thus Gerhard defines the 
will “ Voluntas ost ipsa Dei essentia, sen Deus volens.” 
llase states it thus: “Divina voluntas qua Deus ipsius 
rerumqne universitatis suprema exist.it causa.” 

The will of God is free. Freedom is the power to move 
from his own center towards his own rational goal, accord¬ 
ing to the law of his own nature. Hut as God alone is the 
supreme law to himself, so again this freedom is absolute 
in its character. It excludes all arbitrariness and all chance: 
for. as God is love, so he always chooses the supreme 
good, as the final goal of his agency. This certainty may 
be termed a moral necessity. For in the highest forms 
of life, whether human or divine, liberty and necessity an* 
one and the same attribute. The one indicates the 
freedom of the choice made, and the other the certainty of 
that choice. The will of God is a free, loving will, and so 
must, as we have said, ever freely choose the good and the 
right. 

The divine will is in itself undivided and indivisible; 
for the three relative Persons are inseparable in the unity 
of one absolute Personality. This will is the one supreme 
resultant demand of all the essential attributes of God. 
As the will of God is one, so, absolutely considered, its 
object, is one; namely, the ideal and potential Cosmos in 
its totality and unity—the one grand scheme of the 
universe, as realized in the divine thought. The actual 
universe is only potentially infinite, and so can never ex¬ 
haustively express the divine will. In fact, that will does 
not exhaust its energies at any step in the onward progress 
of nature and of life. But the cosmos, in its onward grow¬ 
ing unity and totality, is ever expresssing more and more 
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both the divine thought and the divine will. In viewing 
this universe in its totality, all secondary agencies and 
forces are lost sight of, and the cosmos is considered as 
the effect of the efficient agency of God. 

All persons, all objects, and all events, viewed as parts 
of the great whole—considered purely in their relation to 
the entire system of the universe, are in a secondary sense 
the objects of the divine determination. Every event is an 
object of divine decree in just so far as it is the direct ef¬ 
fect of the divine efficiency. Thus this appears in every 
new creation or new movement, whether it be physical or 
spiritual in character. The number of secondary agencies 
introduced, or the character of the secondary agencies, as 
in the case of free volition, separates the divine efficiency 
from the act. Thus neither a holy act, nor a sinful act, 
nor any event which comes from physical law, can be 
termed, in the strictest sense, a decree of God. It must, 
however, remain true that God is indirectly, by virtue of 
his connection with the universe, connected with every 
event in that universe. It leads to a confusion of thought 
to affirm that God decrees whatever comes to pass. He 
determines his own agency, and decrees whatever is the 
effect of that agency alone. Thus the will of God, and so 
his decree, enters into any event just so far as the divine 
efficiency enters into it. An event is decreed in just so 
far as that agency is the immediate and sole cause of that 
event. In just: so far as the event is separated from the 
divine causality, so far it is not. decreed. Thus there is an 
absolute moral separation between the guilt of sin and 
God’s efficiency. So that, in no proper sense of the word, 
can God be termed the author of sin and guilt. The great 
mystery, however, still remains, how to reconcile the 
freedom of the creation with the sovereignty of the 
Creator. But see under E'cedom. of the. Will, and also 
under Election. 

The order in which events are connected must determine 
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the order of divine decrees. The principle that what is 
last in execution must be first in thought, is true where the 
divine agency alone is concerned; but is inapplicable where 
any other free and independent agency is involved. The 
Supralapsariwns were right in the principle; but wrong in 
the application they made of it. Where events occur de¬ 
pendent, on the free choice of the creature, there the deter¬ 
minations of God correspond, in their order, to the order 
of the events themselves. The great truth remains, how¬ 
ever, that, all related decrees run back into an absolute 
one. 

Various terms have grown up in the discussions on the 
divine will. We need notice but a few of them. The 
Decretive Will, that is, the will of God in the strictest sense 
of the wotd, accords with the view we have just con¬ 
sidered. 'I’he Permissive Will has reference to the exis¬ 
tence of moral and physical evil. God has suffered evil to 
enter the world. He has interposed, not for the purpose 
of excluding it; but in order to overrule it, and make it 
the occasion of greater good titan either its non-existence 
or its forcible prevention could have brought-about. Thus 
this permissive or suffering will of God resolves itself into 
his Decretive Will. The phrase has a popular, rather than 
a scientific value. The Preceptive Will relates to God’s 
commandments and promises and threat,citings. Those 
wills do not conflict; for they have different objects. The 
first relates to the determination of llis own agency; the 
second to his determination to suffer his creatures to act 
freely, though wickedly; the third to his moral attitude to¬ 
ward his rational creatures. The Decretive Will refers to 
the duty He owes to himself; his Permissive Will to the 
responsibilities which He has assumed on account of the 
introduction of sin into the universe; while his Preceptive 
Will has to do with his relation to the moral and rational 
universe. Hut the Decretive Will lies at the basis of both 
the Permissive and Preceptive Wills. The first and the 
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second make up the rule for divine action alone: while the 
third is the only rule for human conduct. 

The Anninians avail themselves of the Patristic and 
Scholastic distinction between the Voluntas Anteaden(s , 
that is, the action of God’s will preceding the act of the 
creature, and the Voluntas Consequens, the act of God’s 
will following the act of the creature, and determining its 
results. Thus God, by the first, willed the happiness of 
Adam, and by the second He decreed his punishment. 
There is no objection to this distinction, provided these 
relative purposes of God are not exalted into the absolute 
ones. 

The term conditional has also been applied to those pur¬ 
poses which have reference to the conduct of free beiugs. 
This, however, is a very superficial view of the nature of a 
divine decree; since even in its relative character it includes 
all the means and all the ends—all the conditions and all 
the consequences of the event so decreed. For example, 
God commanded Abraham to offer up his son, and when 
he had sufficiently tested the obedient spirit of the 
patriarch, he withdrew the commandment. 

There is no such thing as the liberty of indifference. 
Christ, himself ignored this chimeraof human thought; for 
he declares: “ He that is not with me is against me.” And 
again, it is said in the Apocalypse, “Because thou art 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
Thus there is freedom, but not license, in the will of God; 
and so there is no room for the doctrine of chance. 

Nor is there any room for fatalism. For that excludes 
free self-determination. According to this theory, every¬ 
thing moves on blindly toward its goal. Besides, fate has 
regard only to destiny, whether that destiny be right or 
wrong, good or evil. The divine purpose, however, looks 
to the highest good of the universe. The destiny of the 
individual is determined by tin 1 great principle of rectitude. 
They agree only in one thing; namely, the certainty of 
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tin.* issue. But they differ Both ns to the character of the 
issue, and ns to the mode by which the issue may be 
gained. The one holds to the law of spiritual freedom, 
and the other to the law of blind, unreasoning necessity. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

CREATION. 

God is complete in himself and is under no necessity to 
create, in order to add to the fulness of his life. But the 
idea of creation was eternally present in the divine con¬ 
sciousness, and so demanded expression. But the creative 
act was free in that it was an act of the divine will, and 
creation was a certainty in that it was the fruit 
of divine love. We are ever to remember that God 
is absolute in the sense that he can and does determine his 
own relations in time and space. 

While Creation and Preservation involve efheient 
causation, conceived as completed or as continuous, Provi¬ 
dence and Government look to the Final Cause as the 
reason for their existence. Thus Creation includes and 
necessitates Preservation; and both of these point to 
Providence; and all three culminate in the Moral Govern¬ 
ment of God. The Efficient Cause becomes what it really 
is, the Final Cause. 

Creation, as the work of God, is expressed in the New 
Testament by two terms, Cosmos and yEonns (ages). The 
first denotes the world of order and beauty, thus pointing 
to an intelligent author as its source. The second denotes 
the same world as measured in time and space, and points 
to God as its goal. The first embodies the Greek thought; 
the second the Hebrew thought. The one, however, does 
not exclude the other. 

The idea of the creative act is, in a peculiar sense, 
Christian. The Bible opens with this grand conception. 
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The prophets celebrate God’s creative power in their 
hymns, and the apostles in their doxologies. The idea, in 
its strictness, was foreign to heathendom. Pantheism and 
Dualism have always held sway over the heathen mind. 

Simple emanation, or evolution from mind, has made 
this Pantheism idealistic; while the reverse process has 
made it materialistic. Dualism has accepted the antago¬ 
nism of mind and mutter—an antagonism made the more 
severe by the theory of ultimate atoms in nature, and also 
by tile view that matter was inherently evil. The course 
of modern thought in its Anti-Christian tendencies, has 
reproduced the same general phases of speculation in the 
Deism of the seventeenth century, and in the extreme 
Development Theories of the nineteenth. The first is 
dualisl'.c in its nature: the second, pantheistic. 

The principle of causation must be applied to God as the 
cruse of the universe. Sir William Hamilton states the 
principle thus: “All we at present come to know as an 
elfect, must previously have existed in its cause.” If we 
can not apply this postulate of the reason—a postulate 
generally accepted by philosophers—then the term cause 
as applied to God loses its meaning, and the cosmos is not 
a natural revelation of the divine character, for it is not a 
proper effect of his creative power. If the cosmos was 
not in some sense pruconl.uined in the nature of the Being 
who made it,, then it is indeed a token of Divine Power, but 
not an expression simple and natural, of the immutable 
character of God. It is only an arbitrary symbol of the 
Divine Presence, unless the ground and the reason of its 
existence is found in God himself. 

But the application of the principle is to be regulated 
by the unique character of this cause. And God alone is 
pure cause, that is, unlike all other causes; lie is not an ef¬ 
fect. Thus while the cosmos as an effect was in God as its 
cause, it was in Him only in a transcendental manner and 
not as a phenomenal effect is in its phenomenal causes. 
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Creation then is grounded in the very nature of its God. 
What lies behind and beneath the phenomenal form of 
matter and of mind comes forth from that nature ami is 
made to lake on their expression by a fiat of the Almighty. 
The absolute reality of the universe is not in itself but in 
the thought and will of its Creator. Wo may conceive of 
creation as a whole, timeless in its beginning and in its 
end,—then tbe act of God must be viewed as one complete 
and finished act. But even here it is complete only in the 
divine thought and intention. Again, we may conceive of 
creation as it appears in lime and space, going on forever 
to its goal; and then the creative act must be viewed as 
unfinished and continuous. When we consider special 
cycles of creation—as that noticed in Genesis, where the 
earth is the moral centre of the universe as known to Moses 
—then the creative act of God may be considered as 
finished, with reference to the group of worlds brought into 
view. 

The expression, ‘‘God created the world out of noth¬ 
ing,” was derived from 2 Mace, vii. s. The Vulgate 
translation lias in this connection the phrase, i‘.x nihUn. 
The idea has support in Rom. iv. 17. The expression, 
however, is faulty, if nothing is considered as the material 
out of which the world was formed. But the phrase gives 
us these two important thoughts; 1* ir.it. This universe 
itself has no absolute reality, and no independent existence 
whatever. Second. This universe is. on the other hand, 
absolutely dependent both for its origin and for its con¬ 
tinuance, on the presence of Almighty God. 

As ereal ion, on the one hand, and time and space, on the 
other, mutually imply each other, so we may say that 
creation originated in no point of time and in no region 
of space. As Augustine says: “It commenced not in, but 
with time. See T)e (Jivitnte, 13. 12; chap. I!j. It is to us 
timeless, since time does not date its origin; but rather 
its origin dates time. Creation is not, however, eternal; 
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for the Creator must logical 1^ precede creation, and 
precede not by an interval of time but by the whole, corn- 
pass of eternity. On the other hand, God was always a 
Creator. He had no periods or epochs of mere sclf-refiee- 
iion or idleness, nor does He ever act from caprice. As 
soon as we think of God’s activity before creation, we 
think of it as internal—in the nature of the God¬ 
head itself—and also eternal, and thus an activity exist¬ 
ing as well aft er as before creation. Here the terms “after” 
and “before,”'as indicating points.of time, lost; all their 
meaning. 

Tire created world can never come to an end. The 
reason or ground for God’s creating at all is found in his 
nature, and so is a permanent one. The annihilation of 
the universe would lit a miracle equal to the miracle of 
creation, in its awful grandeur; hut would be not only 
without any moral purpose whatever, hut in direct conflict 
with the essential nature of God as love. To think of an¬ 
nihilation as the’penally for universal and fatal depravity, 
would be to altirm that the Sovereign of this universe had 
made a complete 1 failure in his government. But. though 
this creation will never come to an end, it is not actually 
infinite, but only potential) 1 so. 

The end of God in creation is the full revelation of his 
own infinite perfections. Thus it- is his own glory. This 
view does not exclude the idea that God’s aim in crea¬ 
tion is tin 1 happiness of his creatures. Kor the highest 
happiness of the creature is dependent on the conformity 
of his nature with God. God’s glory issues in the happi¬ 
ness of the creature, and the happiness of the creature 
makes up the crown of God’s glory. 

The world is thus the best world possible, when viewed 
in reference toils grand finalities. Its limitless extent, its 
endless development, and the compass of its life from the 
lowest forms to its supreme crealurely glory in the 
humanity of Christ—all point not alone to the mastery of 
evil, but to the subordination of this evil to the highest 
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conceivable good. Tt is only partial and superficial views 
of the cosmos which would lead us to any other conclusion. 
We can no more doubt the perfection of God’s work than 
we can doubt the perfection of his character. Creation, 
as an act of God. has been divided into primary or im¬ 
mediate. and secondary or mediate. The first is creation 
in the strict sense of the term: the second is what is called 
conservation or preservation. Again, it has been divided 
into primitive and definitive creation; that is, creation at 
its origin and at its close. 

It has been objected that creation is impossible, since no 
new force can be added to the universe. There is a sense 
in which this is true; for God is in the universe, constitu¬ 
ting its ultimate reality, and he is the source of all force. 
The universe is uothing apart from him. In creation no 
absolute new force was generated; for the essence of all 
force is the volition of Almighty God. 

SECT! ON SEVENTII. 

PRESERVATION. 

Preservation is the creative power working in and 
through created forces. It is thus virtually continuous 
creation. As Christ said: “ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” In creation the creative power endows mat¬ 
ter and mind with all their properties; and in preservation 
the same power continues them in existence and in opera¬ 
tion. All the evolutions and the interactions of forces, and 
all the resulting net work of agencies, are but the develop¬ 
ment of the attributes and qualities with which creation 
was first endowed—but qualities and attributes which find 
their support and their very life in the continuance of the 
creative efficiency of God himself. 

'Thus preservation is but the immanence of God in 
nature. The creative act is the transcendental actof God. 
This transcendence, however, is ever passing over into the 
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immanence; the imihanence is ever resting on the transcen¬ 
dence; and thus the two blend together in one divine ef¬ 
ficiency. Thus preservation allows of the occurrence 
of miracles all along the crises in the history of the world. 
The supernatural is everywhere and in everything. 

The problem to be solved is the following: The finite 
and the Infinite being given in creation or in nature, to 
find their relations. In other words, how is God related 
to the constitution and the course of nature? There are 
several theories: 

A. 'The Theory of Mechanism. God is separated from 
the world. Me has created matter an 1 mind, and formed 
the universe as a great machine; and then left it. This 
view seems to have been held by some deists. Their idea 
seems to have been, that where there is law there is no 
God, and no need of a God; and that nature everywhere 
and uniformly is under the iron necessity of law. Now 
both of these views are false. Law is the sign of a greater 
presentee than itself, without which it finds no adequate ex¬ 
planation. The indirect testimony of science shows that 
there have been interventions in nature; and (he direct 
testimony of competent witnesses shows that there have 
been interventions in human history. 

This theory can sat isfv neither our reason nor our faith. It 
is as shallow as it. it is irreligious. “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God;” that is, no God of Providence. A 
God excluded from the universe, even though seli'-exeluded, 
is no God at all—at. least not for man. whose highest in¬ 
stinct is that of worship, and whose greatest need is that 
of pardon and of fellowship. If God only “reigns but 
does not govern,” (lien he is but. the figure-head of the 
universe. Besides, it is a crude idea that active powers 
were at the beginning impressed on matter. For these 
forces do form an essential part of matter itself, and 
may possibly constitute the whole matter. 
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Again, it is a tremendous assumption that the universe 
eonIrl be wound up as a dock, so that it could go on for¬ 
ever. One might well ask, could it run at all ? And if at 
all, are we sure that it could go on forever ? Must not the 
creative energy be everywhere present, not as accompani¬ 
ment, but as the ultimate support, and life of nature her¬ 
self? The one fatal objection to the deislic view is this: 
forces that are absolutely dependent for their origin, are 
equally dependent for their continuance. Self-continuance 
can not be imparted to the creature; for it implies self-ex¬ 
istence. 

If the deistic conception is true, all that is left us is to 
reverently worship and follow nature. The men of genius 
are the men to be put in our calendar of saints. Heathen¬ 
ism only needs to he reformed and re-adjusted to the 
culture of the present century. How sadly inadequate 
such a dedication of the forces of nature would be, is evi¬ 
dent on the hare statement of this alternative. 

1>. The Theory of Occasionalism. God is the only 
cause at work in nature or in life. The so-called second 
causes are only occasions on which God acts, lie alone 
produces the effects. Sir Isaac Newton says: “The laws 
of nature are only the established modes of the divine 
operation. * * * God is the only efficient agent in the 

universe.” Here, perhaps, the philosopher over-slated one 
aspect of his view. Geulincx, a Dutch philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, and .Malebranehe after him, held to 
this view. 

But is not the theory one-sided? Are we not obliged to 
give a relative validity and worth to the forces of nature 
and of life? The Scriptures do indeed give prominence 
to the divine efficiency; bill they ilo not exclude secondary 
causes. See Gen. i. 2. Besides, the soul is addressed as a 
free cause, with power to determine its own destiny. The 
view carried out, would end in Pantheism. The theory is. 
well described by Pollock in his recent work on Spinoza, 
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as taking refuge in a perpetual miracle. Tiiu sum of tin* 
teachings of the Bible on this point, is the following: 
The First Cause is absolute for its absolute ends: (he 
secondary causes are relative for their relative ends. 

C. The Theory of Concurrence. God is the only abso¬ 
lute cause, the only primary efficient agent. There are 
also dependent efficient causes. These causes, the one 
original and independent, the others derived and de¬ 
pendent, so interpenetrate each other that we are able to 
ascribe any course of events either to the first cause or to 
the secondary causes. There must, then, in this sense, be 
a concurrent causation. Qiicnstcdt has expressed it thus: 
“ Kideiu ellVetus nee a Deo solo, nee a sola erealura, nee 
partim a Deo partial a oreatura; sed un:i eadeuicpie ef- 
ticientia totali Simul a Deo et. a nataira.” While we hold* 
thus to the co-working of these two agencies, we are to 
keep in mind the distinction already indicated: namely, 
that these are nol.eo-cqual factors, nor of the same kind. The 
one is absolute and original; the other is relative and de¬ 
pendent. The absolute cause is conscious force—will, mid 
so differs in kind from the relative causes, which are un¬ 
conscious forces. The one is cause alone, and never an 
effect; the other is always ail effect as well as a cause—a 
muse in effecting a change, and an effect in suffering a 
change. The lirsl so interpenet rates the second as to give 
it absolute support, and yet secure its relative efficiency. 
We have an illustration of such a concurrence of unequal 
forces in (he life of this planet. The sun is the ultimate 
source of all heat in the earth, and yet there are numerous 
secondary causes coming to our notice every day. 

But does not this view, after all, absorb the finite into the 
liiliui.e. We answer; it does not, as her* 1 stated. But we 
have only a statement ■ of the mystery—though a state¬ 
ment warranted both by Scripture and by human ex¬ 
perience. The mystery, however, remains. In the nature 
of things it can not be solved. For it involves the co-ex- 
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isl.once of the Infinite with tilt* finite. Tin- difficulty, 
however, is not poeuli;tr to Christianity. It omorgws every¬ 
where in philosophy, in thi' East and in tin- West, among 
Mohammedans as well as among Christians. It obtrudes 
itself into the experience id every calm and earnest thinker. 
Now, to deny either of the great broad and necessary 
facts which are witnessed to, by all men, because we can¬ 
not reconcile them, is unphilosophical in the extreme. For 
these facts are not contradictory one of the other. The 
doctrine of impenetrability does not apply to the relation 
of the finite to the Infinite. They can co-exist and' eo- 
work at the same time in the same place. 

We have left out of aecount here the relation, of the di¬ 
vine efficiency, to the human will. The will of man is not 
a supernatural foree, though it has a supernatural element. 
For when it appears in nature as a force, it appears in con¬ 
nection with physical energies only as their co-efficient. 
The supernatural is found in the motive power drawn 
from tile spiritual world and revealed in the acts of our 
own free choice alone. We have, also, left, out of account 
in this section God’s relation to physical and to moral 
evil. 

svcrroN Kiainn. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Providence is creation and preservation realizing their 
ends. It is the reign of God in the life of the universe. 
As known to us, it is God's presence in human history, as 
that history includes its geological preludes and its super¬ 
natural issues. It is the course of that moral world of 
which man is the centre, as that world is mapped out ac¬ 
cording to tlie divine idea, the divine plan, and the divine 
goal. That idea is the growing revelat ion of God in (In' 
development of the earth and in the destiny of man. That 
plan is the subordination of the natural to the spritual. 
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sind (,1r* utilization of its forces in the service 6f moral and 
rational beings. That goal is the spiritual tvsajdd whose 
life and glory is in Christ, who thereby becomes tho'meW y- 
centre of the moral universe. Providence has the follow¬ 
ing aspects: 
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A. ft is universal. This is admitted by all who believe 
in providence under any aspect whatever. Itsdcnin! is the 
only sense in which atheism seems possible. 


The cosmos is one. This vast, infinite system lias an 
actual unity. This unity is secured by the unchanging 
and all-comprehending will of God. Such is the result to 
which all the sciences are clearly pointing. This supreme 
will manifests itself in the uniform operation and interac¬ 
tion of forces which we term the laws of nature. It 
also Hashes forth in its own immediate and direct ef¬ 
ficiency, and these flashings forth are also regulated by 
fixed principles of the divine mind. The supernatural 
is the beginning and the close of all the natural movements 
in the universe. It. originates and linishes the epochs which 
make up the life of the universe. Thus the natural and 
the supernatural make up (lie one infinite plan of the 
Al mighty. 

The great fact. that, the universe is governed by law 
which always allows of and necessitates the interventions 
of the haw-giver, is balanced and complemented by an¬ 
other groin fact, that this universe lias a history—that it 
is made up of a series of systems; namely, the mineral 
kingdom, the plant, kingdom, the animal kingdom, and the 
crown and glory of all, the kingdom of man. Thus the 
world has a meaning and a purpose. It. is telic in 
character. Thus there are final as well as efficient causes 
—thus, in brief, there is a Providence. Kale and chance 
are both fatal to a divine Presence ruling in human affairs. 
Knr the first, denies final cause, and the second ignores the 
very idea of cause both efficient and final. 
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The wisdom of a providential government by law—by¬ 
law which allows of interventions only on worthy oc¬ 
casions—is apparent. Wiilioni it, science would be im¬ 
possible; for knowledge would be coniine;! to isolated 
concrete objects, and could not. be formulated or syste¬ 
matized. Every moment of consciousness would stand by 
itself and for itself alone; all continuity of thought would 
cease, and anarchy would reign in the soul as in nature and 
in life. The ground and stimulus of hope and the fruits 
of experience would be impossible, and the growth (if the 
individual and the culture of the community would be 
utterly and forever precluded. This universal Providence 
will vindicate itself, though many a noble nature goes to 
an early- grave and inanv a noble enterprise totally fails 
of its conscious end. The grand educativeand disciplinary 
effects which these lessons teach, more than make up for 
the passing evils which attend this uniformity in the laws 
of nature. They' stimulate forethought, and they rebuke 
presumption. They awaken the sense of common help¬ 
lessness, and strengthen the bonds of a common sympathy, 
and, at the same time awaken and bring out whatever 
is saintly and heroic in human nature. See Section Ninth. 

B. It is particular. Every event must participate in the 
general life of the whole, and so must he providential. 
The extent of this participation depends upon the part it- 
plays in the divine plan, and thus upon its importance—its 
importance, not as viewed by us, hut by God himself. 

No one event can he pronounced so trifling as to he 
beneath the notice of God. If God could create or allow 
to appear in the grand drama of existence any class or 
order of creatures, however inferior, Me could consistently 
with his dignity care for them. But it is to he re¬ 
membered th^t events broken from thi-ir connection have 
only a fractional hearing. They must he kept- in their 
places in the movement to which they belong and of which 
they are a part, and this movement must he interpreted 
as a whole. 
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C. It is often special. God has fixed the interaction of 
his laws—their complex interworking—the relation of each 
sphere of life to all the others. He has established, be¬ 
forehand, harmony between the results of all their inter¬ 
actions, and both his temporary and final purposes. Thus 
He reconciles causes with ends. Now we know that these 
ends, or moral purposes, are often special in their charac¬ 
ter. Thus what was unforseen and apparently accidental 
conies under the sovereign direction of God, and tends to 
advance his kingdom in the world. We are not to over¬ 
look the great fact of the presence of the Spirit of God in 
the world. This is an influence outside and above the 
mere co-agency of physical law. The impressions thus 
made upon the soul enter often as a factor in deciding 
the course of human events. Here God’s presence makes 
luminous his own Providence. It is then termed a special 
providence. This is illustrated in the history of .Joseph 
and liis brethren. Such events not only secure the ends 
of law, but also those ends which the moral order of the 
universe requires—ends which are recognized at once as 
moral in their character. Thus the same event may ac¬ 
complish more purposes than one. hi fact, this is a pe¬ 
culiarity in the providence and government of God. We 
may say, then, that every event which signally favors the 
right and signally rebukes the wrong, and that, loo, aside 
from any foresight on our part, is a special providence. 
The course of human history in which the successes of bad 
men and tin* failures of good men are made the springs of 
a new order of things, reveals a divine plan counter to 
human purpose and transcending human intention. See 
Moral Proof for the- Existence of God. 

D. It is in every crisis in the world’s affairs, super¬ 
natural. The supernatural providence is, as lias been 
already intimated, an essential part of God’s universal 
providence. God intervenes as He always purposed to 
do; and intervenes according to the principles of inter- 
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vciition, which limy lie termed the higher hiw of the 
universe. The supernatural, indeed, is tlie only key to 
Providence. Butler, in his Audio//;/, affirms as much as 
this. He says, in Part II, Chapter iv. “That the affairs of 
thc'world, being permitted to go on in their natural course 
just so far, should just at such a point have a new direction 
given them by miraculous interposition, * * * * may 
have been by general laws. These laws are, indeed, un¬ 
known to us, but no more unknown than * * * * innum¬ 
erable more things * * * * which we can not reduce to 
ailv laws at all; thoiurh it is taken for granted, that they 
are as much reducible to general ones as gravitation.’’ 
Butler is certainly right here, if laws be taken as denoting 
fixed principles, which govern the divine activity in time 
and space. 

The Old Testament is full of these interventions. The 
New Testament makes every miracle to centre about the 
one grand miracle of the ages; namely, the appearance of 
the Son of God in human history. 

The interpretation of special providences, so far as they 
are designed to regulate our lives, is attended with great 
difficulty. In fact, such providence's arc designed prima¬ 
rily to exalt our souls, rather than to regulate our lives. 
But this very moral exaltation helps ns to choose the 
highest ends, and to make use of the wisest means to reach 
those ends. Providence becomes our guide by thus be¬ 
coming our Enlightener and our Comforter. The Bible 
helps us to interpret Providence. Kor there we have God’s 
methods and procedures, as well as God’s promises. Any 
interpretation of any event, in our lives, which does not 
thus accord with t he Script tires, is false, and leads to fanat ¬ 
icism. Thus the teachings of God’s Word, and tin* lead¬ 
ings of his Spirit, take precedence of assumed special pro¬ 
vidences in the practical (picstionsof life. It. is superstition, 
instead of an intelligent piety, which would reverse this 
order. 
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[,ong periods often arc essential to enable us to read 
aright the providence of God. We must often take in the 
sweep of centuries to enable ns to apprehend thedrift of 
God’s doings. In this respect it is like prophecy, which is 
providence foreseen and foretold. In fact, prophecy it¬ 
self, with its many lines of movement, now particular, now 
universal, now .Messianic and now anthropic, now touching 
the individual and now the nation, is the one grand Scrip¬ 
tural argument for God’s ceaseless care over his creatures. 
The doctrine of prayer is another proof of equal cogency. 
In fact, the Bible is the history of providence. Providence 
is also necessitated by our spiritual necessities. These ne¬ 
cessities arc* as authoritative as the conclusions of logic. 
There are some proof-texts worthy of special attention. 
See Pm. exxxix. 7 — I'2; Prov. xvi. t); Is i.v, 7; Amos iii. 6: 
Matt, vi, ‘20-30, x. '20-31; Acts ii. ‘23, iv. ‘27-‘23, xvii. ‘20; 
James iv. 13-1.7. 

SECTION NT NTH 

THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

Providence culminates in the moral government of God. 
This government, as established and carried on in tiiis 
world, is not a mere legal system with special applications 
to new relations. It is supra-legal in its character. But 
while it subordinates the law in its methods of procedure 
it exalts the law by its inlhtenee and by its ideas, 
by its present results, and bv its final issues. Its 
prophets and apostles do not present themselves its the 
mere exponents of divine justice and the executors of tile 
divine judgments. They are certainly tilt* preachers of 
righteousness; but they are also heralds of grace and 
mediators between God and his guilty creatures. The 
moral government of God, as established among men, is 
determined by his interventions. The very miracles 
and prophecies recorded in the Scriptures witness in 
a transcendent manner to the moral order of the uni- 
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verst*, and yet these interventions ;iiv interventions of 
inerev. The law is promulgated not only in lofty abstract 
statements, bill also in Lite lives of saintly souls and above 
all in the sinless career of Christ himself. Hut Christ did 
not present himself as the Supreme .Indue: for be was not 
merely the incarnation of the divine conscience, liis 
methods,too, were gracious, rat her than legal in their charac¬ 
ter. The delav of punishment just ilied by bis appearance,: lie 
proffer of pardon warranted by bis life and death, and his 
redemptive agencies, are, in their united influence and 
ultimate bearing, in the full interests of rectitude and re¬ 
ligion. They inspire the spirit of loving obedience in the 
heart of the sinner, and educate the erring belicvei by the 
gracious discipline of divine providence. Hut still the 
Gospel is a savor of death unto death, as well as life unto 
life. For while it presents unique incentives to obedience, 
it also presents unique sanctions in the ease of disobe¬ 
dience. We are, therefore, anthori/.cd to allirm that the 
government of God, as now administered, is supra-legal in 
its diameter. The evidence of such a government may he 
found: 

A. In the moral nature of man. Though depraved, he 
is capable of redemption. This may depend on the con¬ 
stitution of his nature, as body and soul in the unity of 
life. It may also depend, as a consequent, on the trans¬ 
mission of evil by inheritance, so that evil is not. in all re¬ 
pents self-originated. Again, as man is not pure spirit, so 
siu is not seated exclusively in tlu spirit, thus apparently 
destroying all capacity for redemption. Resides, in the 
fall there wtis a tempter. In his sense of the right, in his 
impulse to virtue, and in his condemnation of vice, in the 
joy which he has in virtuous living, and in the misery 
and unrest which he experiences in his course of life, in the 
fear of something more yet to conic beyond the grave—in 
all tins the moral law, inviting an interposition, is revealed 
as wrought into our very constitution. This is more ap- 
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parent as the individual and the community advances in 
moral culture—advance both by thcr own striving and by 
the inheritance of the past. Thus, wrought into human 
nature, we have not simply advice or a command; but a 
command accompanied with incentives and sanctions. * 

B. Human government’' temper^ justice with mercy. 
They are certainly compelled to punish vicesand crimes so 
far as they are injurious to society. Their very constitu¬ 
tion thus testifies to the moral element in the state life. 
This necessity witnesses to the moral element in the gov¬ 
ernment of God. But pardon is always lodged with the 
executive. Here then is recognized the necessity of mercy 
and the exercise of this attribute of government'is justified 
on the ground of the well-being of the criminal himself, or 
of society, or of both. The remark of Prof. Dwight of 
Columbia Law School in Johnson's Envy. is here noticeable. 
“A pardon does not become effective without acceptance.” 
We may add that modern legislation tends to make all 
minor penalties remedial in their character. 

C. Society approaches perfection as it incarnates the 
sentiment of humanity. In this sentiment, no doubt mercy 
dominates justice. The reform institutions, the benevolent 
acmciations and the varied charities of such a community 
are the tokens of a Christian civilization. The supra-legal 
element thus has the sanction of Providence. 

D. The Divine interventions spoken of in the Scrip¬ 
tures prove this inoral government, while the : form a part 
of it, and, in fact, constitute the basis of it. They are not 
simply moral in their character, but also remedial and re¬ 
demptive in their nature and tendency. They are all to 
culminate in the second cominir of our Lord, when the 
moral government of God in its present form will close. 

There are three great stages in this government of 
God. 

First, the Theuphany—the initial stage—the govern¬ 
ment of tiie family. 
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Second, the Theocracy—the transitional period—the 
government of the state. 

Third, Christianity—the final stage—the government of 
the race. 

We -need here note only the chief features of Judaism, 
as they appear in contrast with Christianity. 

A. Judaism was a theocratic state; while Christianity 
is a theocratic life. The theocracy of the first was outward 
and objective; that of the second is inward and subjective 
in its character. In Judaism the family was the unit; 
while in Christianity the individual soul is alone the unit. 
In the onecase God ruled the community by his positive ap¬ 
pointments; and in the other case lie reigns in the souls 
of men by ihe indwelling of his Spirit. See Jer. xxxi. 33. 

The summary of Jewish law given on Sinai, the fuller 
code of positive statutes promulgated by Moses, the taber¬ 
nacle, and afterward the temple with its ratlins, the line of 
priests, the succession of judges and kings as the ordinary 
administrators of the divine will, the order of pr iplicls as 
the special interpreters of that will, and as the special 
organs of a supernatural efficiency in nature and in life— 
in all these ways Judaism appears as a theocratic establish¬ 
ment. 

This method of dealing on the part of God was suited to 
the race in its childhood—to a people rude and sensuous in 
their culture. A more spiritual economy would have 
failed to reach and to mould them. 

15. Judaism was designed for one nation alone; while 
Christianity was adapted to all nations. The one had a 
national stamp, while the other bore the character of uni¬ 
versality. Hut no nation formed under polytheistic influ¬ 
ences, and upon a polytheistic basis, could he selected and 
reformed and made to bear witness to the truth through 
the long niglu of heathendom. Such a procedure would 
have required an outlay of supernatural and spiritual forces 
inconsistent with the constitution of human nature, and at 
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war with tin 1 free growth both of the individual and of 
society. The nation can not be .selected—it must be formed 
bv the bond of blood,and oil the principle of inheritance—an 
inheritance by transmission and by tradition. Someone in¬ 
dividual person must be selected us the founder of the na¬ 
tion —an eluet soul l or an elect, purpose. Now Abraham was 
the best representative of that primeval faith which in his 
day was fast dying out, as he was the best fitted by his 
natural character to he the head of a monot,heistic race. 
The experiences of the patriarch, both natural and super¬ 
natural, blended as they were with those of Isaac and 
Jacob, strengthened and enriched the national life of their 
descendants, and laid the foundation for that intense co¬ 
llusion and persistency which have marked the history of 
the Jews and have fitted them to play so decisive a part 
in the drama of the world’s history. The nation thus 
founded was disciplined and educated to be the depos¬ 
itory and the organ of revealed truth. It, was set apart 
by its belief, by its pursuits, and by its institutions, from 
all others tribes. Besides, it was assigned a peculiar geo¬ 
graphical position—a position isolated, and so suited to 
its earlier vocation—a position, too, central, and suited to 
its final providential mission. See JHoirlmiMs of Ohrix- 
tUniity , Chap. viii. Sect. ‘2. 

The ground for thus founding a nation and choosing a 
people to be the organ and witness of the truth, was 
found in the fact that humanity had been broken into 
fragments by the spread of polytheism. A free religious 
society, based on character alone, and independent of the 
distinctions of race and of nation, would at that time have 
had no chance for itself. It could not have obtained an 
existence among the warring tribes of the earth—much 
less could it have spread and have become the religion of 
humanity. Besides, the polytheistic culture was, among 
the masscKjultogcther materialistic in its character. They 
could not have apprehended a spiritual religion. To them 
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it would have been simply atheistic. In fart, this was one 
of the charges made in the classic, period by the Pagans 
against Christianity itself. Had they accepted Chris¬ 
tianity, the acceptance would have been merely nominal. 
The very symbols of oar faith would have become only a 
new form of idolatry. There was then, no alternative but 
to adapt revelation to the necessities of the world, and to 
make religion a national, defensive church establishment. 
This was. however, but a prelude to the new economy, 
and to the worship of God in spirit and in truth. 

C. Judaism was ritualistic, while Christianity was re¬ 
alistic, in its nature, The one gave the types and the 
svmhols of great, spiritual realities. The other gave the 
realities themselves, as they were summed up in the person 
and the life of the crucified and risen Redeemer. The 
sacrifices of the old economy pointed out the way of ap¬ 
proach to Jehovah. The great sacrifice of the new 
economy constituted that way—actually opened it at. once 
and forever. See Epistle to the Hebrews; John i. 17; 
•> Cor. iii. 7-11; Co), ii. 17. The ancient offerings had 
only a very limited efficacy, so far as their direct hearing 
was concerned. They atoned only for sins against theo¬ 
cratic ordinances, and brought the Jew only as a member 
of the theocracy into a state of reconciliation with Jehovah, 
as theocratic King. Hut Christ in his sacrifice secures an 
objective reconciliation for every member of the race, and 
enables every soul, if it will, to share in the blessings of 
that reconciliation, even to the point of entering into fel¬ 
lowship with God. The one was the symbol of higher 
covenant, mercies than it immediately and directly secured; 
while the other was the actual hesiowmcnt of these 
mercies according to the measure of receptivity in the soul. 
The one had a typical signification, though the distinct 
consciousness of its import, as a grand prophecy wailing 
for its verification, and so its interpretation in the history 
of the church, was veiled from the Jewish worshipper. 
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D. Judaism was civil ami political; while Christianity 
is spiritual and moral, in its character. Jehovah dealt with 
social vices as a wise legislator, rather than as a moral 
governor. Thus He aimed to realize in the best possible 
way his own moral and religious ideas. He did not force 
them on the people at once and in spile of all opposing in¬ 
fluences; but so tolerated and so regulated the evil as to 
secure its ultimate extinction. But Christianity, while it 
lias the same tolerant spirit, seeks to reach its goal nor, so 
much by formal laws as by moral and spiritual influences, 
as these influences are brought to bear on society by the 
church, and by all the appliances which the church, 
directly or indirectly creates and supports. 

E. Judaism was a providential dispensation; while 
Christianity is the economy of the Spirit. God governed 
his ancient people largely by special and miraculous provi¬ 
dences. These were often punitive and disciplinary in 
their character. . It was by his immediate presence—his 
mercies and bis judgments—that lie educated bis people. 
God makes use no longer of supernatural providences; but 
rules the church by the presence of his Spirit. He givps 
prominence no longer to the retributions of (his world, but 
that of a future life. I Ms reign is universal and spiritual. 

E. Judaism in its spirit is separative, repellent, de¬ 
fensive; while Christianity’ is diffusive, attractive, ag¬ 
gressive. Hut they agree in the fact that the one is pro¬ 
phetic of the other, and in the fact, too, that Jehovah was 
to the Jewish consciousness what Christ is now to the 
Christian consciousness. Judaism was abrogated simply 
by being fulfilled. 


NAY' TION TKXTir. 

THE RELATION OF GOD TO EVIL. 

Evil, not in its own nature, not in its origin, not in any¬ 
one period of its progress, but. as related to the universe— 
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as the condition of the grand finalities of that universe—is 
the object- of the eternal will of God—the effect of his 
absolute decree. That decree realizes itself in the count¬ 
less steps which measure the life of creation. Our clear 
and full knowledge is confined to this earth, to its geo¬ 
logical and historical periods; and so in reference to the 
entire movement of God, in space and time, the whole 
field of knowledge, is infinitesimally small. We can discern, 
however, a divine agency in the creation of beings endowed 
with sensibilities and intrusted with free will: we can 
recognize the divine intentions in the incentives and sanc¬ 
tions of the moral law as that, is given in the conscience, or 
is voiced in Providence, or enunciated and emphasized in 
revelation; we can apprehend the sovereign love and the 
power of God in his supernatural interventions in behalf 
of religion and virtue—interventions limited by a regard 
for the worth of the free moral agent, and conditioned in 
form and efficacy by his inoral and spiritual receptivity; 
we can believe in the ultimate triumph of truth and 
rectitude, in the redemption or in the completion of pun¬ 
ishment, so that sin shall he more than mastered, and so 
that oreaturely virtue shall come forth from its pro¬ 
bationary slate in a form transfigured and glorified. 

This general view of God’s relation to evil shows that 
the difficulties which spring up from its presence, and its 
spread into the world are not insuperable. Some of these 
difficulties may, however, be somewhat weakened by a 
more detailed consideration of the subject. 

We here dismiss at once all idea of “ Metaphysical 
Evil,” that is, of evil originating in finite conditions of ex¬ 
istence; for finiteness is not an evil in creation; but the 
essential condition of creation in any form whatever. It 
is, in no proper sense of the word, evil, unless creation it¬ 
self be everywhere and always evil. We content ourselves 
with noticing: 

I. Natural Evil, Natural evil is confined to the realm of 
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nature; while moral evil is formed alone in the realm of 
spirit. This form of evil appears in the waste, misdirec¬ 
tion, or violence of the forces of nature; in the malforma¬ 
tion and premature extinction of plants and animals; and in 
the close resemblance to depraved elements in human 
nature, which we notice in animal life. 

But we are to consider that the very complexity of 
nature, the number of its forces, the variety and interde¬ 
pendence of its kingdoms,the endless combinations and per¬ 
mutations of its energies, may necessitate many of these 
evils—which may themselves in other respects he blessings 
to sentient creatures. Here the central regnant harmonies of 
the world subordinate and even utilize those discords which 
play at times on their surface. Again, different species 
seem to be created with such a fullness and richness of 
life, and to stand in such relations to the mineral kingdom, 
as not only to allow departures from the normal type, but 
to generate disturbances which may issue in deformities or 
in early deaths. These are excrescences in growth, or the 
necessary accompaniments of the very affluence of organic 
life itself. Besides, the community of life, between the 
animal kingdom and the world which underlies it, may he 
so intimate that any disturbance in one sphere will involve 
a corresponding disturbance in the other. How far, too, 
human perversity may have affected animal life, we are 
not able to determine. 'Phis much, however, is certain, 
that the brute can feel the friendship or the hatred of man, 
and can accept his legitimate authority, or can dee from 
his unjust tyranny; and, what is here of supreme impor¬ 
tance, can transmit these acquired feelings to its posterity. 

'Pin* sufferings and death of sentient beings involve 
special interest and deserve special notice. The possibility 
of these evils is involved in the creation of sentient 
creatures. The capacity for suffering is always equal to 
the capacity for enjoyment, livery organism, from the 
nature of the case, must sooner or later wear out: and if it 
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is a sensitive* organism, its extinction may be attended with 
pain. To exclude the possibility of this is to exclude life 
from the universe—at least life in any form which we can 
either experience, or imagine to exist, outside of the plant 
world. 

Whether this possible evil shall become actual, depends 
ultimately upon the purpose and plan of God. We may 
suppose that, if Me could make it the occasion of more 
frood than would result from its exclusion, He would allow 
its introduction; that is, lie would not interpose to prevent 
it. What reasons, then, might influence the divine mind 
not to interpose, so as to exclude natural evil from the 
universe? 

First. No injustice must he done to any of his creatures 
in so creating them that non-existence shall he preferable 
to existence. The instinct of preservation shows how 
■strong the love of life is in the brute. A sensitive physical 
nature is desirable even fora brief period, though pain he 
an accompanying necessity. Life, on the whole, must he a 
blessing to its possessor. The individual is not to he 
sacrificed for the good of the whole, though he may suffer 
in the interest of others. This suffering, however, can 
never he such as to make existence itself miserable. 

Second. Sentient creaturely life njust on the whole 
reveal an advance in happiness. Such seems to he the 
fact, and not an accidental fact, hut.a natural and neces¬ 
sary one. For pleasure accompanies the normal exercise of 
every function and of the whole organism. On the other 
hand pains follows the abnormal exercise of our organic 
functions. So that the more complex and healthy the or¬ 
ganism, the fuller is the satisfaction. If temporary 
pleasures accompany unhealthy action, they are followed 
by greater pains. If temporary pains attend the reform 
movements they are succeeded by greater pleasures. We 
may affirm, pleasure furthers life, pain arrests it. Tims 
the fact that at any period, life has advanced in the 
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number of representatives and in the complexity of the 
organism, the general happiness has also advanced. In the 
reign of man, there is added to all this, mutual sympathy 
and interest, which has enlarged and enriched human hap¬ 
piness. The power too, which man has to utilize the forces 
of nature, in order to enhance his comforts, and to ward 
off or mitigate human ills, has still further advanced the 
sum of human pleasure. So we may conclude that the 
evil of the general natural life does not predominate over 
the good. 

Third. Physical evil in its highest form of expression; 
namely, that of a violent death, must, on the whole, he 
productive of a greater amount of happiness than could 
otherwise find place. Tims races of animals are saved from 
the horrors of famine by being exposed to a more violent 
but less lingering and loss painful death from their more 
powerful neighbors. Besides, if a natural death did occur 
on a broad scale, malaria might ensue, and a fatal pesti¬ 
lence be the consequence. Tints, loo, bv the same pro¬ 
vision, the orders of sentient beings are multiplied, and 
the number which makes up each order vastly increased, 
and thus the stun of crcat.urcly happiness is augmented. 
The very struggle for life, the means of defense and 
attack, tin* hopes and the fears of the brute—all these 
give to animal existence its highest form of development, 
or at least are tile inevitable accompaniments oT that de¬ 
velopment. Death makes room for life, and is one of the 
conditions by which the great gap between the lowest 
sentient being and man himself, is filled up with various 
forms of conscious existence. Two great facts are to be 
noted: first, that the divine efficiency is to be directly con¬ 
nected with great classes—perhaps with the whole animal 
kingdom, and not with each and every individual; second, 
that in the very orders where there seems to he greatest de¬ 
struction of sentient life, in these very orders, Lite nervous 
organism iH the weakest and so the liability to suffering the 
least. 
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Fourth. Pltysie.il evil is often corrective. The pain 
which results from the disregard of organic law, often tends 
to check or to guide both the brute and man in their out¬ 
ward activities. It often serves as a warning to the man 
who violates the organic law of his nature. If no physical 
suffering followed front licentiousness, moral evil would 
seem to command a premium, and there would be no limit 
to human corruption. Besides, many of our physical pains 
are essential to the very preservation of our organisms. 
Were it not for this, the child might amuse himself by 
seeing bis fingers burn off in tbc tire. 

Fifth. This evil must, among men, often be punitive in 
its character. It must often carry along with it the con¬ 
demnation of the moral source from which it ultimately 
springs. It would be quite inadequate in this world to 
limit the misery of guilt to the mere feeling of remorse. 
Many escape that penalty, at least for a season, by sinning 
away all their shame and their consciousness of guilt. 
But they can not. escape, except for a lime, the sufferings 
of a depraved organism. 

Sixth. These evils const it it to apart of the discipline to 
which good men are now subjected. Virtue needs to be 
tried. It must be tried by sufferings in the ■ dis¬ 
charge of duty. Afflictions, too, of all kinds, may 
have a chastening intincncc, and thus serve to beautify and 
ennoble the Christian character. Again, the presence of 
misery in the world calls forth sympathy, and awakens a 
kind of suffering in our own souls—a suffering which helps 
us to throw off our selfishness. In fact, without, llie 
presence of evil in the world, there is no room for any¬ 
thing heroic in human history. 

Senruth. These evils are certainly preferable to a con¬ 
stant interposition on the part of find to prevent them. 
And it is impossible to see how they could be prevented ex¬ 
cept by His continuous intervention. The unfortunate re¬ 
sults of such an intervention we have already considered. 
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Wo may add, however, that if nature’s laws were not uni¬ 
form, human reason would be either undeveloped or un¬ 
satisfied; and if developed to its full capacity, a source of 
unmitigated torture to ourselves. 

II, Moral Evil. This is found in the moral and rational 
consciousness of the creature, and it consists in his break 
with his Creator. 

Freedom of the will carries with it the possibility of sin. 
That possibility is both natural and moral, when the 
creature at the opening of his full moral consciousness 
makes his great life choice of self, in the place of Cod. At 
this period moral habits have not been formed, and a 
special tendency to holiness has not been generated by 
action, and the creature stands forth with power to de¬ 
termine Iiis own moral character. He becomes what he 
wills himself to he. After he has made his one regnant 
life-choice this is reversed, and he wills himself to he what 
he has already become. 

By virtue of this power the creature broke with his 
Creator. Sin took on at first and at once its worst forms 
—pride and hate—the twin offspring of pure self-will, the 
natural outcome of a false independence. Thus its real 
nature appeared in its Satanic origin and in its diabolical 
culmination. 'Phis came from the fact that sin originated 
in a being purely spiritual, without any sensuous organism 
as a medium of temptation, and without any tempter, and 
so stood forth in its naked enormity—irreversible and ir¬ 
redeemable, and thus to he distinguished from human sin. 

We can not, explain (his fatal choice. We can simply 
aliirin its possibility, grounded on the freedom of the 
creature in its original and primal exercise. Cod is not, 
however, in any proper sense of the term, the author of 
sin. lie only creates the power of free choice; but He 
does not necessitate that choice. The power of free self- 
determination is from Him; while the determination itself 
is from the creature. The power of Satan to carry into 
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efl’ect his purposes is limited by the constitution of his own 
nature, and by the order of the universe; and so he is still 
controlled by the omnipotence of God. 

God could not prevent sin in the highest moral system. 
For such a system allows of the possibility of moral 
freedom and forbids any intervention for the purpose of 
the exclusion of moral evil. Manifestly the highest form 
of moral government is where sin itself shall be utilized 
for the good of the creature. There is no tendency in 
moral evil toward the good. It requires infinite wisdom 
and infinite power to make it thus subservient to a good, 
greater, and better than that lost by its introduction. 

God’s special relation to human sin is considered at 
length under Anthropoloe/;/. 

SECTION ELEVENTH 

THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 

By the world of spirits we here mean that order of 
spiritual beings termed, in the Scriptures, angels. 

A. Their Existence. There seems to be no presump¬ 
tion against the existence of angels. If souls survive 
the shock of death, as we are assured they do, then there 
certainly exists an order of spiritual beings absolutely 
removed from the sphere of our recognition. That these 
spiritual agencies slioul 1 be self-conscious iscrediblc; since 
consciousness is the one broad fact of human lift 1 which 
we should expect lo survive our dissolution. Nor is it 
anything to the purpose, to say that angles arc invisible; 
since that is true of the most subtle forces of nature. 
Nor can the objection be made good that we have no 
need and uo use for them. Their agericv is connected with 
universal Providence, and must hold such a relation to 
Christianity as Christianity itself holds to that Providence. 
The Scriptures teach in the plainest terms the existence of 
angels, and such lias been the faith of the church in all 
ages. 
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B. Their Names. The word angel means, according 
to its etymology, messenger. This appellation designates 
the oflice, rather than the nature, of angelic beings. They 
are also termed gods, and sons of God, because they both 
resemble and represent God himself. They are also called 
spirits; that is, immaterial beings—or beings whose con¬ 
sciousness is formed by spirit alone. This would be true 
if, as we believe, the bodies were simply instrumental, 
without any relative independence or reactionary power 
whatever. 

There seems to be a class of angels called Cherubim. 
Their symbolic form consists of the face of a man, the 
mane of a lion, the body of an ox, the wings of an eagle; 
thus representing the union of intelligence, courage, 
strength and swiftness. They seem to indicate the highest 
form of creaturcly life, and thus stand forth as at the head 
of the celestial hierarchy. The name Seraphim seems to 
denote another order, and possibly they are so-called from 
the splendor of their appearance. It does not seem clear 
from the New Testament that there is more than one 
archangel. See 1 Thess. iv. 10; Jude ix. He is called 
Michael, which signifies Who as God\ that is, who rep¬ 
resents God. Possibly Gabriel —the Strong One of God , 
as the word denotes—may be one of this order; but the 
Scriptures make no such affirmation. Angels are also de¬ 
nominated thrones, dominions, principalities, powers. But 
it. is impossible to construct, as the Catholics do, any 
formal hierarchy. Their system of three classes and 
nine orders is altogether too artificial an arrangement. 

G. Their Nature. They are pure spirits, with an in¬ 
visible body, such as their nature demands; hut with a 
capacity to take on such visible forms as the sphere of 
their operations may require. Thus they manifest them¬ 
selves now as the forces of nature, now in colossal forms, 
as in the vision of Lizckiel, and now again as men, using 
the language and performing the functions that belong to 
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our physical nature. We have assigned to them an invisi¬ 
ble organism, grounded partly on Malt. xxii. no, and 1 
Cor. xv. to. On the first passage Meyer makes the follow¬ 
ing comment: “ It is obvious from one passage—in which 
the likeness to the angels has reference to the nature of 
the future body—that the angels are to be conceived of 
not as mere spirits, but as possessing a supmmundaiie 
corporeality.” Godet thus comments on the parallel 
passage in Luke x.w 35 and 30: “ Jesus does not say that 

glorified men arc angels - - but that they are equal with 
the angels - - in two respects: no death, and no marriage. 
Jesus therefore ascribes a body to th :. angels exempt 
from the difference of sex.” On the last passage we have 
the following noli-from Meyer: “Heavenly bodies; that 
is, bodies found in heaven - - sun, moon, and stars, are 
not comprehended at all under ‘heavenly bodies,’and are 
first introduced in ver. 41 as a third unalo</ue." Meyer 
adds here that Paul seeks to illustrate in this third com¬ 
parison, “ the diversity—not of their bodies, but, of the 
Imter of their lif/hl." Dc Welle agrees with Meyer. It 
would seem to be a fair deduction from universal analogy, 
that every finite spirit must have an organism of some 
kind. This body, however, in the case of a pure spirit, is 
a pure form and instrument—a form by which it can hold 
a distinctive existence; and an instrument by which it can 
hold communication with the universe. It is not, however, 
a material organism, which is always a factor in conscious¬ 
ness. It has no substantial existence by itself,and contrib¬ 
utes nothing to the contents of tho spiritual personality. 
Such a body does not conflict with the idea that angels are 
pure spirits. 

D. Their Employment. They are the representatives 
of God’s presence in his providence. Thus they were 
present, at the giving ol' the law. Thus tliey waited on 
the ancient people of God, and were the avengers of 
divine justice or the dispensers of divine mercy. They 
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announced beforehand the birth of our Lord and heralded 
his appearance in the world. Thus they often interpose 
in behalf of his disciples. On the other hand, they do 
not accompany the Spirit’s influence. The sphere of their 
operation seems to be outward; and in the dispensation of 
I,lie Spirit—in the Christian Economy—their position is a 
subordinate one- They are the ministers of Cod’s provi¬ 
dence, while men are the ministers of redemption. Their 
office and mission does not concern us so much as the 
ministry of good men. 

Their agency, however, is not to be overlooked. They 
are our guardian spirits; lleb. i. 14. They rejoice over 1 
penitent souls; Luke xv. 111 . They convey souls to heaven; 
Luke xvi. 22. They watch over the souls of the redeemed; 
but only in a providential way, taking no part in their 
sanctification. Thus they could strike off the chains of 
the apostle Meter, and release him from prison, but they 
could not sympathize with him. For they are not allied 
to us bv the bonds of a common experience. 

The Angel of Jehovah—the Angel of his presence—the 
Angel of 1 lie Covenant, is the representative angel of 
Jehovah, or more definitely of the Son of God himself 
In fact, every theophany is a Ohristophany. Thus no 
angel is Christ, but. only bis vicegerent. Passages in the 
earlier historical books seem to favor the view of a strict 
identity between the angel of the Lord and the Son of 
(Jod; while passages in later hooks and also in the New 
Testament, favor the view here indicated: namely, that 
the angel of Jehovah is the special organ of the Son of God 
himself, or of Jehovah revealed. The latter view must, fairly 
interpret, the earlier one, on the principle of a development 
in revelation. Mosaics, wc break the unity of the Old Testa¬ 
ment revelations and obscure their generic import, if we tints 
exalt. I lie manifest at ions of the Angel of the Covenant , so as 
to make them different in kind from the other theophanies. 
Besides, the occasions on which the angel appears do not 
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warranl such a distinction. We need to hold to tin* 
principle that Christ is in all of them—their Source, their 
Substance, and their End. It is well here to recall a 
simple rule of interpretation; namely, that all symbols, all 
types, and all representative persons can have precisely the 
same predicates as the thing or person they represent, and 
can, in fact, be in all respects identified with them. 

E. The Relative Position of Angels and Men. The 
angel at his origin is superior to man; hut is inferior in 
his growth and in his destiny. The springs of the life of 
the one are in the spiritual world alone; while the 
springs of the life of the other are in both worlds. There 
is thus the basis of a richer and deeper experience in the 
human soul than in the angelic nature. The bond among 
angels is simply a mental and moral one. They can 
gather nothing by inheritance—nothing through domestic 
and family life—nothing through a society held logtherhy 
a bond of blood. Resides, the Son of Cod has assumed, and 
so is destined to transfigure, human nature. The kingdom 
of God, in its highest form, is to he realized in redeemed 
souls, and not. in the sinless angels. Cod comes nearer to 
them than to his angels. They have new hopes, new 
aspirations, new motives, new struggles and new' labors: 
and so have grander possibilities than the cherubim of 
heaven can have. Hence Paul could say, “Know ye not 
that ye shall judge angels'.- 1 '’ that is do you not know that 
your profound experience shall make the angelic experience 
appear inadequate and unworthy? 

In this connection we see how unfit is the worship of 
angels among the Romanists. It is true that they make a 
distinction between a strict worship and the reverence due 
to the angels. Hut there are serious objections to the 
Romanist’s view: 

First. It is sure to degenerate into superstition. 

Second. It is not commanded or authorized by any 
Scriptural preceptor example, hut seems rather to be for- 
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bidden in tin; words, “Sen thou do it not;” Rev. xix. 10; 
xxii. 0. 

Third. It introduces a new kind of dependence, and 
separates us by means of an angelic mediation too far from 
God. It remains true, however, Unit every good act and 
every right feeling unites us to a world of goodness higher 
than that which is at present realized. 

What is here said of the worship of angels is also true 
of the invocation of saints. 

F. Fallen Angels. The Scriptures reveal the fact that 
angels have fallen from their original state of purity. 
See above, Section Nine. 

I<'irst. Their Names. The term Satan means adversary, 
and the word Devil means slanderer; that is, the one who 
slanders man before God and God before man. Both terms 
denote the same being. He is also called the wicked one, 
because lie incarnates the principles of moral evil. Be¬ 
sides, he is termed the prince of this world, and the god 
of this world, because the world of mankind is conceived 
as a fallen and lost world, lie is also termed the prince of 
the power of the air, because his unholy influence inspheres 
the human family as the atmosphere does the earth. In¬ 
ferior fallen spirits are termed Demons. 

Second. The Possession of Demons. This is always 
ascribed to some demon—never to Satan himself. Its ef¬ 
fects are physical or psychical, or both together, and never 
directly and immediately moral. Persons under demonical 
inllucneo appear to be objects of pity, rather than of moral 
censure. The demon takes possession of the organism, 
rather than of the conscience or of the affections. The 
organic disharmony is brought about by natural agencies, 
and thus an opening, so to speak, is left for the entrance 
of the demonical agency. Tile demon does not directly 
and immediately originate these physical or psychical in¬ 
fluences; but rather allies himself to them and intensifies 
them. This two-fold agency is indicated in John x. 20: 
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in the words, “Me hath a devil, and is mad;” and where 
the casting oat of a devil is called a healing; and where a 
thorn in the flesh—some physical difficulty—is called a 
messenger of Satan. Thus, these effects are not to be as¬ 
cribed exclusively to the demons, but. also to the influence 
of various forms of disease. There seems to he a dark 
community of life between physical and spiritual evil. 

Third. The Temptation of the Devil. Temptation is 
never ascribed to any demon, but always to Satan alone. 
It consists in an appeal to the impulses and to the affec¬ 
tions of our nature, and its aim is to draw the soul away 
from God. Its effect is moral and religious. 

Satan is not the proper efficient cause of any wrong 
thought or feeling or purpose. Here, too, we recognize a 
two-fold agency. This seems to be implied in John xiii. 
27 , “ Satan entered into him,” that is, took possession of 
his moral nature in conjunction with the command, 
“What thou doest, do quickly;” and again in the declara¬ 
tion, “ Satan entered into his heart;” balanced by the af¬ 
firmation, “ Ho was a thief." Paul lays stress on Satanic 
agency; while James gives emphasis to human efficiency, 
in the production of human sin. But Paul, again, every¬ 
where throws the responsibility of sin on the man, and not 
on Satan. The devil allies himself with our corrupt pas¬ 
sions, and forms a new link in the chain of evil influences, 
and thus opens to our souis a dark realm of evil which lies 
beyond and above us. We find ourselves iu fellowship 
with fallen spirits—spirits from whom all susceptibility 
for salvation has died away—in just so far as we break 
with God. Thus in every sin man approaches the verge of a 
kingdom of darkness from which there is no redemption, 
or plunges into that Satanic state from which there is no 
i eeovery. 

The mode of action on the part of Satan is unknown to 
us. This agency is subordinate only-to the free self-deter¬ 
mination o| tlie sold itself. The influence of Satan mav 
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show itself as well in speculation as in practice. We may 
h tve a system of Metaphysics inspired by him, as well as 
a t unholy life generated by his fellowship. One thing 
seams certain, that our consciousness of sin, of its depth, 
ail of its extent, depends in part upon our views of 
Satanic agency. Those denominations which think lightly 
o: amainc imuienoj think lightly also of the nature and 
guilt of sin. 


PART SECOND. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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. CHAPTER 1. 

THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF MAN. 


SECTION FIRST. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAN, 

Thorn is every reason to believe that the soul of Adam 
originated with his body. Such is the plain meaning of 
the record. The theory of the pre-existence of souls has 
no support from consciousness, and no foundation in the 
Scriptures. If it were true, we might reasonably expect 
that in some one of the many millions who have appeared 
on earth there would lie some reminiscence, however weak, 
of this anterior state. But such is not the ease, except ill 
the mere fancy of Plato and his disciples. On the supposi¬ 
tion, then, that there is a pre-existent slate, we must infer 
that it is so absolutely unlike our present temporal condition 
as to preclude any remembrance of it; and so the moral 
evil which appears in this world can never be looked upon 
as the retributive result of ihc guilt of an anterior state. 
Tt might be a mere consequence of sin, but. no personal 
punishment of ill-desert. For a retribution unrecognized, 
is it penall y without the sense of eondemnai ion, and is not 
punishment in tin- strict and proper sense of I lie term. 
The silence of the Scriptures, too, is significant. If this 
extra-temporal condition had any influence whatever on 
man’s duty or destiny, we should have expected some 
allusion to it. The apostles refer back to Adam as the 
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head of the race; but never intimate that the soul had a 
higher origin in the unknown realm of spirits. In fact, 
they seein to give a definite date for that origin; namely, 
at the close of that cycle of creation of which this earth 
was the moral centre. Besides, when the soul does ap¬ 
pear, as at birth, it does not display then, or at a subse¬ 
quent period, any form of knowledge which demands a 
previous life for itB explanation. It. is true that birth is 
not altogether a new creation, and that every soul thus 
horn has a germinal existence before- its historical appear¬ 
ance as a personal individual. Wordsworth gives to the 
idea of pre-existence the support, of his fancy in his Inti¬ 
mations of Immortality; 

Our birth is but n sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul Unit rises with us. our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

The advocates of this theory, among whom we mav 
class Kant, Schclling, J. Muller, and Edward Beecher, 
defend it in the supposed interest of some dogma of philoso¬ 
phy or of religion. If thus remains a mere hypothesis: and 
an hypothesis, too, of no appreciable value; for if. simply 
transfers dilliculties from this world to another, and 
creates, as we have seen, new dilliculties of its own. It 
would seem that the human race began with Adam. We 
have no account of or allusion to, ally pre-Adamite or non- 
Adamite races of man. This view is supported by Mark 
x. <1; Acts xvii, ‘2(1. The first passage points to Adam as 
the beginning of tile human species, and the second indi¬ 
cates the organic unity of the human family. Our view is 
also favored by lioin. v. 12; I ('or. xv. ‘2l-‘22. It has 
been said that the supposition of another race besides 
that of Adam removes the dilliculties suggested by Gen. 
iv. 11-18. But it is to he noted that the distinct family 
life, and so the laws subsequently enacted regulating the 
marriage of near relatives, was inapplicable. The suppo¬ 
sition creates as many dilliculties as it removes. We 
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should then be at. a loss to account lor the formal ignoring 
in the Scriptures of the race which antedated Adam, and 
yet blended with his descendants. Wo should also have to 
reconstruct our idea of the unity of the human family, 
and make it depend, not on an organic unity, but on an 
essential affinity of nature. We should also have to re¬ 
adjust Christ’s relation to the race, in that his birth would 
be of value only because he took a nature like that which 
all the races possessed in common life. If however, in the 
advance of scientific discoveries, we should gain evidence 
that, such an order of Adam-like beings had existed before 
our first parents, then we might entertain with more pro¬ 
priety this theory. 

Closely connected with the above supposition is the 
question of the antiquity of the race. This must be left 
to science. But until the ease lias been settled against 
the more obvious interpretation of the Mosaic record, \v» 
are justified in accepting tlie common orthodox belief. In 
any event, however, Christianity remains intact, because 
religion is not a matter of chronology. 

Many scientists reject the idea of any specific creation, 
and seek to account for the origin of man on the theory of 
a development, from brute life. But it would seem that 
any beginning whatever must imply creation, and this first, 
creative act must certainly be followed by other steps in 
the creative movement; though the subsequent, ones might 
be subordinate to, and in some sense dependent on the 
first. In other words, if man conies from any ape-like crea¬ 
tures his birth must have depended on the creative energy of 
God. In cither ease, whet her we hold to a specific crea¬ 
tion of Adam and live, or only to a supernatural birth, we 
must, believe in the manhood of man; that is, that he is 
more than an animal. Our reasons are the following: 

Firxt. 'riie geological record does not require us to be¬ 
lieve in the transmutation of species by a mere natural 
process. The theory of development is abundantly veri- 
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fit'd along well-known lines; bill its extension, over the 
whole domain of life, human, as well as animal, is still a 
mere hypothesis, without a legitimate authority in the do¬ 
main of natural history. Besides, there are great dif¬ 
ficulties in accepting this theory. Our knowledge of this 
record is indeed very scanty, when compared with the 
entire record itself; but, scanty as it is, it seems incon¬ 
sistent with the idea of transmutation of species. For if 
we had intermediate forms, as we must have, on the theory 
of development, we should have them everywhere, and so 
we can test the truth of the alleged fact by even partial 
excavations. It is noteworthy that the more cautious ad¬ 
vocates of the theory admit that it is not yet made out, 
and stands as a simple hypothesis. 

Second. There is a difference in mind between man and 
the brute, which, as Huxley affirms, is practically infinite. 
It has been said, and the saying has been admitted to be 
true by all parties, that the distance between a man and 
an ape is greater than that between an ape and a mush¬ 
room. The difference is one of kind and not merely of 
degree. Man alone has abstract ideas. The brute has his 
sensuous groupings, but not abstract conceptions. He 
lives in concrete images, and is able to have bis feeble 
generalizations, but always on the low plane of the sensuous 
imagination. With him an image is ever the sign of the 
essential elements which arc common to all objects rep¬ 
resented by the sign. Man, however, goes beyond and 
above the image, and deals with universal concepts. 
Man alone lias a moral sense and a religious nature. There 
is often in domestic animals an automatic beauty, which 
wins our love and admiration; but there is no moral element 
in their natural instincts. They are grounded in the ex¬ 
perience of kindly treatment, and in that, alone. Any dog 
can change bis master. He does not recognize any one 
master for all his kind. He would not want to have any 
other share in his master’s favors, lie is profoundly 
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selfish in his very devotion to his owner. In nil those re¬ 
spects, the human conscience differs from any animal in¬ 
stinct whatever. The worship of the animal, if it is right 
to give it that name, would not tolerate anv companion¬ 
ship. Tt is blind and exclusive, with all its attractiveness. 
Man alone has personality, and so atone is free, since he alone 
can he moved by forces drawn from t he spiritual and eternal 
world. Again, in harmony with all this, as boil) a conse¬ 
quence of it. and in turn, and in pari a cause of it, man alone 
has rational speech, animals have only an emotional 
language. Reason does not enter to form the warp and 
woof of their longue. Man has his art., his science, and 
his philosophy, and can thus know and utilize the forces of 
nature. Me alone has social life, with its government, with 
its institutions, civil, social, and humanitarian in their 
character. The imitation of all this, in some of the lower 
orders of animals is only an outside resemblance. The 
gregarious life of tin- ants is governed by an unconscious 
instinct. There is security in their changlcss habits, but 
no progress, no recognition of the worth of the individual, 
and no sense of higher aims than that of satisfying tin* 
physical wants of the community. They escape the evils 
of mob violence bv the prisnn-like necessities of their 
nature. Thus the life of the brute is closed in it narrow 
sensuous circle, while the life of man moves upward in an 
ever-widening spiral, till it reaches the goal of its ex¬ 
istence— Mod himself. 

Third. Man is superior to the highest order of animal 
life in his physical organism. The law of congruity would 
lead us to expect as much as this. Spirit lakes on an 
adequate form. Moth go together. .Man’s physical superi¬ 
ority may he indicated ill his larger brain, with its finer 
texture, and its greater number of convolutions. It is cer¬ 
tainly intimated in the fact, that, in comparison with the 
ape, the order that is nearest to us, one pair of hands have 
given place to perfect human feet, and anoth *r pair have 
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ceased to ho organs of locomotion and have heroine in¬ 
struments of mind- There ii an advance by successive 
stages, and man is the last step in this upward movcincrit. 
The highest type of animal structure readies its goal in 
him. Prof. Flint, in his recent, work on the P/ii/oso/i/iy 
of IfiMory, says, “The school of Koholling elaborated and 
spread the notion that man is the livingsviilhesis of nat ure 
—a being who sums up in himself ail its processes in per¬ 
fection and harmony.” Oken in his P/n/xio-Phi/oxo/ihy 
declares that “Man is the complex of all that surrounds 
him; viz. of mineral, plant and animal,” Again, that 
“ Man is the entire image or likeness of the world ” * * * 
and that “All (lie functions of the animal have attained 
unto unity, self-consciousness in man.” This order of de¬ 
velopment is stated as a part of God’s general method of 
procedure, in 1 Cor. xv. 40, 

If the theory of development concerned only vegetable 
and animal life, and did not apply at all to man, it might, 
he admitted with advantage so far as mere theological 
difficulties are concerned. What we need, however, is a 
scientific proof of tlu; theory itself, As the question now 
stands, with our present light, we must content ourselves 
with the idea of a specific, creation, and thus account for 
l lie origin of the race. 


snarl on supOND. 

THE ESSENTIAL CONSTITUENTS OF HIS BEING. 

Man is body and soul in the unity of life. They both 
contribute to the contents of the one human consciousness. 
Knell rules in its own sphere: and each sphere acts and re¬ 
acts on the other, and both are united in one and the same 
individual, and both express I heir filial wort h in one and 
the same personal life. The body links us to the world of 
matter; the soul to the world of spirits. In and through 
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the physical organism the soul reaps all that this earth can 
yield, and carries with it into the other life all its rich 
harvestings, and makes these earthly experiences, through 
the resurrection body, its permanent possession. These 
harvestings are both general and special; general in the 
sense-perception which belongs to man by reason of his 
organism, and which is the basis and condition of so much 
human enjoyment, and of so much growth and culturein an, 
science and philosophy, which separate man from the angels 
as well as from the brutes—special in that it makes the 
family life possible, and establishes a school of virtue of 
supreme value. Men alone have homes: and the names of 
mother and father, brother and sister, are of richer 
significance that those of cherubim and seraphim, angel 
or arch-angel. Besides, by virtue of our physical con¬ 
stitution, birth becomes the means of inherited tendencies, 
so that the virtue of one’s ancestors tell in favor of their 
posterity. This organism is thus not the passive instru¬ 
ment of the soul, but rather its agent, with special func¬ 
tions of its own. Still less is it the mere prison of the 
higher nature, and not rather its temple, its storehouse, 
and its station. Still it is a temporary confinement, pre- 
, paratory to a future and permanent enlargement of the 
human soul. Thus man—the bond of (In- natural and 
supernatural—is the crown and goal of creation, tin 1 focus 
of its material and spiritual elements, the crystallization of 
all its principles. 'Pile term machine, then, does not 
adequately describe the nature of man. lie is a living 
machine, in which all the elements are in constant activity. 
Me is a unique machine, unlike, in many essential respects, 
those of a mechanical structure. The force that moves 
them is always from within, and is always supplied by 
nourishment. liaeh part ministers to the whole, and the 
whole ministers to each and every part. It can, self- 
moved, repair its dangers. It can also propagate its like. 
It can not lie copied by the art- of man. nor can it be 
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taken to pieces and then put together again. All vital 
separation is death. 

According to the ordinary phraseology of Scripture, 
man is made up of soul and body, and we might content 
ourselves with this statement. There is, however, another 
class of passages that point to a tri-partite division of 
human nature. See 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; 1 Cor. xv. 44, 46; 1 
Thess. v. -23; lleh. iv. 12. We need to briefly examine the 
main features of this Biblical Anthropology. 

We have the body, the animal soul, and the rational 
spirit. The animal soul is the chief formative and animat¬ 
ing principle of the present physical organism. Here it 
works in the darkness of unconsciousness. Under its sway 
the secret operations of growth and decay, of waste and 
repair, of life and death, with all their attendants, go 
blindly ynward. Our present physical structure is. in its 
ground-work, the out-growth of the soul, though the or¬ 
ganism reacts on the soul iLself. The soul, as here defined, 
is (he seat of our appetites and physical desires, and also 
of our sense-perceptions and sense-judgments. 'Pile rational 
spirit works in a higher region. It is the seat of all our 
spiritual affections. It is thus the very organ and shrine 
of the Spirit of God. It lifts the blind desire of the 
animal soul into its own free-will. Tt converts the spon¬ 
taneous and broken expressions of animal feelings into 
articulate and rational speech. It transmits the gre¬ 
garious instinct into the social impulse: the sense of 
liability into the conviction of responsibility; animal 
wants into supernatural aspirations; and makes us the heirs 
of an everlasting life. Thus, while the organism is deter¬ 
mined in its elements by the soul, its final and more 
spiritual features are determined by the Pneuma itself. 

We have separated in thought, these three constituents 
of man’s nature. Yet they exist in vital union, and their 
infltunces mutually interpenetrate each other. By virtue 
of this distinction between the soul and the spirit, we may 
gain some apprehension of what Paul means by a spiritual 
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body. Bui see under the appropriate section. This three¬ 
fold division of human nature resting on the passages we 
have quoted, is favored by the following critics: Olshausen, 
Do Welle, Meyer, Alford, Delitzsch, andEllieott. 

Thus man was made in the image of God. 'Phis image 
consists in his moral and rational capacities, as these 
capacities are gathered in a human personality. This is 
the natural image of God, and can never be lost. The 
moral image of God consists in a moral likeness to his 
character, and is marred or lost by human sin. The 
Roman Catholic theologians have sought to establish this 
distinction by distinguishing image from likeness, as these 
terms arc found in the -Mosaic record. Their interpreta¬ 
tion is manifestly wrong, though the distinction is war¬ 
ranted by the general drift of Scriptural teaching. On 
immortality^ See Evidences. 

SECTION Timm 

MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL AND AS A RACE. 

Adain was created both as an individual, and as the 
father of his kind. Eve likewise was civatid as an in¬ 
dividual, and also as the mother of her kind. Hnt while 
each is incomplete without the other, the headship of tIn¬ 
human family is placed in Adam alone, lie is the proto¬ 
type of the race. 

The individualities of our first parents were solitary and 
unique. They had no ancestry, and so no past. They 
had no birth, and so not the growth of infancy and 
childhood. They did not appear in the midst of, and 
as a part of, a great community, to mould and to 
direct their characters. They were, especially in the dawn 
of their lives, each everything to the other. In this sense, 
the first marriage was the most perfect realization of its 
idea—moral oneness of life. They had, however, separate 
individual peculiarities which were marked by the distine- 
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(ion of sex—a distinction which makes itself felt through 
the entire nature of man. Thus it is that Adam’s creative 
power was balanced by Eve’s receptivity; and his reach 
and grasp of intellect was matched by the depth and 
delicacy of her spiritual sensibilities; and his energy of 
will was paralleled by the endurance and fortitude of her 
nature. Just because each was the counterpart of the 
other, each must exercise a molding inliucnceon the other. 
Beside, they were also more or less impressed by their 
serene communion with nature and with God. Thus, in 
their sinlessness, their respective individual characters 
began to be formed, But their latter experiences, so 
radical and revolutionary in their nature, must have indi¬ 
vidualized still more their lives. Thus sin and its penalty, 
the institution of sacrifice, and the great promise, and also 
the varied and distracting care of their near descendants 
—all these must have greatly altered the individuality boih 
of Adam and Eve. 

The original condition of our first parents is not to be 
viewed from the stand-point, of modern enlightenment. 
We are not called on to alii rm ill at they were either civil¬ 
ized or the reverse. They were the children of nature, hut 
also the children of God, and we must judge of.them 
from this point alone. In fact, we know hardly anything 
more. Only we are not. to forget, that all civilization 
comes by growth. .Such, evidently, is God’s plan as revealed 
in the history of the race. 

All other human beings have been bore, and not. im¬ 
mediately and directly created. The individuality of each 
is formed by special inheritance, by family life, by the in- 
lluence of the nation and of the race, and by the sum total 
of all man’s .surroundings, both natural and artificial. This 
individuality takes on a higher character by the free self- 
determinations of tile human will. In and by this last fact, 
every soul, as it emerges into personal life, becomes an 
original, independent, and responsible being. He has a 
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separate* lift* of his own, and is the subject of moral law. 
He has his own duties and his own destinies. His separate 
type of character may reach its own relative symmetry; 
but can never be lost in the general mass, and must stand 
forth alone forever in time and eternity. Here is the 
pledge of his immortality. See Evidences of Christianity, 
Introduction. 

But every man is also a copy, a sample, a specimen, and 
an embodiment of a common nature. 'I’liis is involved in 
the fact of a rich birth, and a real inheritance. Thus there 
is an identity of life between each and every member of the 
human fainilv. There are certain mental and moral, as 
well as physical, traits which are common to each and 
every individual, by virtue of his organic relation to the 
race. Thus every one shares in the moral good or moral 
evil which may belong to the race. Thus the race can be 
the subject of moral praise or moral blame, as though human 
nature had one moral consciousness, and acted as one re¬ 
sponsible person. It has ils own proper character, its own 
distinctive vocation, and its own separate destiny; and 
humanity itself forms one great solidarity. 

These are the two great facts in our natural life; namely, 
our individual personality, and the common nature which 
we all possess. The one proclaims our independence; the 
other our dependence; the one is the basis of responsibility; 
the other the ground of sympathy; the one gives us genius, 
while the other makes that genius grand and inspiring. 
That individuality is the greatest, which best represents 
what is of universal and permanent worth in our common 
humanity. Otherwise, genius is cold, formal, and technical 
in its character. The western nations have given promi¬ 
nence to the idea of individuality, while the eastern 
nations have realized most fully a community of life. A 
true human life is found only in the right adjustment of 
these two great tendencies. Their harmony is seen alone 
in the character of our Lord, who perfectly blended in 
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himself t.Iiu Occidental and the Oriental spirit. 

This subject involves the consideration of the two 
theories which have divided theologians in respect to the 
origin of the soul. 

First. Traducianism, or Generaliotiisin. According to 
this view, both soul and body are propagated together. 
The reasons given for this theory are the following: (a) 
The general analogy of animal life favors it. Like produces 
like. The minds of brutes, as well as their organisms, are 
t ransmitted. (/>) Lt harmonizes with the drift of Scripture 
leaching. “Adam begat a son in his likeness.” The race 
is spoken of as a unit. This unity is not a unity of so 
many animals, but a unity of men, embracing both soul and 
hodv. It is only on this view that we can accept the idea 
of a common nature, except in the low physical sense of 
that term. Thus the fall and redemption both proclaim a 
strict organic unity. Tertullian seems to have first for¬ 
mally presented this theory. It was also maintained by 
Gregory of Nvssa. Most of the older Lutherans held to 
it. To what extent Jonathan ICdwnrds held to it will lu- 
seen below. 

Second. Creationism. This separates tin- bodv from 
the soul, and supposes that the body alone is procreated, 
and that the soul is created directly by God, and is united 
to the hcaly at or near the moment of conception. The 
reason for (his view is found chiefly in the objections to 
the opposite theory, (it) It is said that Traducianism 
necessitates Materialism. The defenders, however, of 
Trajjducianism insist that we must accept the fact that 
body and soul do not act one on the other, and that, man is 
made up of the unity of both. They also retort on those 
who defend Creationism the same charge of materialistic 
tendencies. For if the soul is tainted immediately on 
its contact with the body, then sin lias its seat in the phys¬ 
ical organism, and not primarily in the will; and mental 
and moral traits are transmitted along physical channels 
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ulone. (/<) It is nlso aflirmcd by the :n!voeates <>1' this 
second theory Unit individual peculiarities can not all be 
explained on the bare theory of transmission. (/•) Attain, 
they refer to Hub. xii. 0; where God is called the. “ Father 
of Spirits.” It is douht fill, however, if this passage will bear 
this interpretation. For if the writer meant to teach 
Creationism, he would have contrasted the fathers of our 
bodies with the Father of our souls. The term (lesli de¬ 
notes human nature in its alienation and corruption; and 
the contrast is bet ween our earthly parents as the fathers 
of our natural carnal life, and our Heavenly Father, who 
alone is the source of our spiritual life. This is the view 
favored by DeWctte, Alford, Wordsworth, and .Meyer. 
Yet the passage does show that the spirit stands nearer to 
God than does the body, and in so far favors Crea¬ 
tionism. 

The most consistent advocate of Creationism was 
Pelagias; for the reason that it best harmonized with his 
system. Ambrose and Jerome and the majority of the 
scholastic theologians adopted this theory, vainly struggl¬ 
ing, however, to reconcile it with their views of hereditary 
depravity. Augustine wavered in his opinion. So strongly, 
however, was his system associated with Traducianism, 
that Julian, his ablest opponent, gave him the name of 
Tradncianus. 

There can lie no doubt that both theories contain 
elements of truth—elements which may combine in the 
idea of a creational law, or creative process. This would 
harmonize with the view of Jonathan Ivlwards, lie de¬ 
clares: “The chilil and the acorn, which come into ex¬ 
istence in the course of nature, are truly immediately 
created by God.” 

Traducianism is seen in the transmission of a common 
nature. It shows itself in the stamp of the family, of (lu¬ 
nation, and of the race. If the child does not bear Un¬ 
natural traits of either of his parents, the fact is to be ex- 
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plained, either on the well-known principle, that Un- 
character of tins offspring often reverts to some more re¬ 
mote! ancestors, or oil the principle that special combina¬ 
tions of elements in both father and mother may give traits 
unlike either. 

Creationism is seen in the fact that every individual is 
also a new beginning—a utiiipic and distinct individual 
personality—a personality which is in itself asupernatnral 
energy, and so must, be awakened by the direct efficiency' 
of God. This theory is also witnessed to by the birth of 
men of extraordinary genius—the chiefs and the leaders of 
humanity. 


SUCTION I 0 UR TU. 

MAN AS A NATURE AND A PERSON. 

Every man appears at Girlh as a nature. His very con¬ 
stitution is predetermined for him. All the functions both 
of mind and of organism are under tiie law of necessity. 
Mis intellect in its office as simple and pure intelligence 
has, and can have, no freedom. Its distinctive movements 
are lixed by the very laws of thought. His sensibilities, 
too, are called forth bv a contact with (lie objects of life 
and are, likewise, in their exclusive province, under the 
law of necessity. Thus every man, as a nature, belongs to 
the network of cosmicul agencies, of which he is simply an 
effect. 

This nature has within itself a germinal personality. 
This latent personal power, however, can not be evolved 
by any merely natural process. Separate the individual 
man from Itis fellows, and so through tin* absence of this 
mediation from his God, and lie loses his manhood and 
becomes simply an animal. Place him among savages, and 
his personal life will become weak or abnormal. Hilt place 
him in a society that performs its proper mediatorial func¬ 
tions for its members, and which, thereby, makes solitude 
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all the richer lor every single soul, and you will call forth 
the personality of the individual in all its completeness. 
It is a new creation when God thus makes man a free 
sovereign person—the owner and disposer of himself. II.- 
is no longer an effect, hut a cause, having its depend lice 
on God himself. The power to choose is thus supernatural 
in its character. 

Personality is mind knowing and determining itself. 
Individuality differentiates one soul from another. Person¬ 
ality separates all souls from every form of animal life. 
The soul acting ns it is acted on hy the laws of feeling and 
of thought, is simply a nature—spiritual, indeed, hut only 
a nature. The soul freed in its choices from the forces of 
life, and acting in view of its ideals, and thus disposing of 
itself, is a person. The attempts (o explain away this 
sense of personal identity are futile, ('ondillar defined 
personality as a collation of sensations, “plus the ability 
to sav me.” But how came they to make this aflinnation 
—an affirmation admitting no doulit, and allowing no 
change for the entire life? Ilume hold that, the ego was 
only a “fiction of thought.” Only would it not follow 
that there was a thinker, in order to invent the fiction? 
Hume remarks: “I never can catch myself at any time 
without a perception.” But is it strange I hat the ego should 
never he alone? Is there anything which- is absolutely 
alone in the universe. And when ho observed only a 
perception, was he not himself the observer? Did Ilume 
expect by an act of thought to separate himself from his 
thinking? It was Hume’s philosophy which forced him 
to this absurdity. lie believed only in a sueeossioti of 
sensations as the sum and substance of matter and of mind. 
Ideas were only faint copies of these feelings, lie could 
not reach the synthetic unity of Kant. John Stuart AI i 11 
regarded the mind as a “series of feelings,” which how¬ 
ever, he is obliged to admit, is a series that knows itself. 
The unity and permanency in the consciousness of self is 
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acknowledged by him as a fact-, lml an inexplicable fad. 
He might have added, a lacl which simply and at once an¬ 
nihilates his own hypothesis. The mystic 1, can not he 
analyzed into any simpler elements. It is an undivided and 
indivisible unit, and the centre of its life is the will; and 
ihe centre of the will is the act of choice. 

We need to discriminate between the will, as a power in 
the spiritual world, and as a force in the physical world. 
The first determines onr personal activity—our religious 
and moral agency. The second carries these determina¬ 
tions out. in the actual life. The lirst. is primary, and with¬ 
in the soul. The second is secondary, and enters at once 
into the organism, and through that, reaches the outward 
world. All the serious moral questions relate to the lirst 
alone. If there is freedom anywhere in the soul, it is in this 
act of choice. The force, which works in and t hrough the 
organism, is both dependent on its spiritual antecedent, and 
on the purely physical energies with which it is identified. 
Thus the volition, apart from choice, is necessary. .Still, 
it may reveal character, and so, help to measure moral 
desert. . In fact, so far as I he outward action takes its start 
from the choice, so far man is responsible for it. 

The following are the points to he noted in regard to 
the will, as the self-determining power of the soul: 

1. Its lldlltioils 1111(1 Coildilions. The will is surrounded 
by varying and opposing forces, impelling it to action. 
These forces arc found in the nature of man, and in its 
environment. Their inter-action gives tile resultant, im¬ 
pulse to every life movement. The natural incentives are 
the motor-powers without which the will could not. act. 
They arc all of the same essential grade; that is, all hear 
the stamp of nature, and nature alone, lint |lie will linds 
itself also touched by higher life-incentives and sanctions, 
it is in the presence of the ideals of a better world. It .is 
thus ealled on to weigh motives of an unlike nature, and 
to choose between goods of an essential opposite chsirneter. 
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ms between duty and enjoyment. These are opposite, not 
only in their intrinsic worth and beauty, but in that, one 
class of them awakens a sense of obligation, and the other 
simply appeals to our love of pleasure or dread of pain. 
The one alone has authority, the other only power. 

The ireneral analysis of the entire process here indicated 
shows that the intelligence gives the specific objects, and 
that the sensibility, whether natural or spiritual, furnishes 
the incentives, and that both prepare the conditions, and 
the conditions only, of personal choice. The conscience 
may impel in one direction, and some self-regarding motive 
in the other; but it is for (he person alone to decide lie- 
tween them. The power of choice is in the will. 

11. 11s Freedom. Freedom is the selfdetermining power of 
1 lie will. Liberty is not freedom from constraint or restraint. 
This would lie only the liberty of doing as one pleases 
—the liberty of outwaideletion—of executing one’s choice; 
but not the liberty of choice itself. It is not mere natural 
spontaneity, for this might be true of the brute as well as 
of the man. It is, we repeat, the liberty of choosing. If 
this choice is in any case spontaneous, the spontaneity is 
personal and not natural—the result of a habit freely 
formed, and not from mere innate tendency or blind impulse. 
By virtue of a free will, the soul asserts and disposes of it¬ 
self, independent both of outward restraint and of inward 
necessity. It settles its own character, in the might and 
majesty of its own power. The will is thus in its generic 
choice a supernatural force, and so above the laws of nature 
and of life—a cause out of the network of natural causes, 
finite, hut real; and standing in direct and immediate 
relations to the infinite cause itself, on which, however, it 
is absolutely dependent. We must ever have it in mind 
that the will is free both from the necessities of nature and 
( of spirit. Nature only invites or repels, it does not control. 
Cfod himself does not simply insist on one course of action 
alone. Me makes man a relative soverei.n and treats him 
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us such. He thus requires him to bo his own master, and 
so (o make the goods of life doubly his own, by an act of 
free sovereign choice, lie thus awakens the feeling of 
ought, and so of liberty, and not merely the sense of 
necessity. Whatever relations the will may hold to other 
capabilities of the soul, or to the organism, or to its sur¬ 
roundings, these relations arc not causal in their character. 
If the will is ever in bondage it is because it has put itself 
there. And" it puls itself there, whenever it ceases to feel 
the powers of the world to come, and driftsalong with the 
tide of mere sellish motives. 

Such'is the nature of the formal freedom of the will, 
considered apart from its rationality. It is only on some 
such view as is here given, that the creature can be held 
morally responsible for bis character and bis conduct. He 
might, indeed, be punished in the way of mere correction, 
or for the sake of protecting society; but not in the way 
of moral desert as a criminal, blameworthy for his conduct. 
It is in (his way, too, that the possibility of sin can be rec¬ 
ognized and defended. Besides, such seems to be the 
testimony of consciousness, and the direct or implied 
teachings of the Word of God. 

Ill, its Killioiilliily. The soul tends toward ilu* supreme 
good, by virtue of the very constitution of its nature. 
That is the goal for which it was made. But if this were 
all, we should have an automatic spiritual excellence, but 
nothing more. The soul, however, is called on to know 
and to choose this goal, in order to become both free and 
rational. Ils rationality consists in the knowledge of this 
goal of its life. There could be no self-consciousness with¬ 
out a knowledge of one’s original destination. In the 
choice of evil the rationality is weakened, but is not lost. 
It appears in tin- fact that it is able to determine itself in 
harmony with, or in opposition to, a supreme moral law— 
that'll, can choose between tin* incentives of the good and 
the sanctions of the right, on the one hand, and the allure- 
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ments of a lower life, on the other. This attribute of the 
will excludes both the liberty of indifference, and the 
liberty of equilibrium, as it excludes the idea of pure 
capriciousness. The Scriptures everywhere address men, 
not only as free in their inward decisions, hut also as in¬ 
fluenced by motives. And we know from our uniform ex¬ 
perience that our acts of choice are not groundless—mere 
blind desires, or arbitrary determinations. If they were 
thus motiveless, they would be destitute of any moral 
quality whatever. In short, the will has been termed 
desire permeated by reason. Still, by rationality of the 
will, we do not mean that the act of the will must be a 
reasonable one, but that it must have reference to a 
rational law above it, or rational goal before it. The will 
is rational,because^ it acts in view of a law which it must 
either obey or disobey. 

The rational elements enter into human acts, with 
various degrees of intensity and fulness, according as these 
acts arc in accord with, or in antagonism to, the proximate 
or ultimate end of life. Whenever they have no bearing 
on our duties, then they are not so much acts of the will, 
as they are the cravings of our instincts, or the natural 
outcome of our desires and aversions. But whenever we 
interpose and regulate our impulses, then our acts become 
free and rational; for we regulate them by some law which 
has in it a moral element. We are not, however, to adopt 
the notion, that indifference in us makes our acts morally 
indifferent; for this very indifference in ourselves may 
reveal the fact, that our governing choice is that ol’ self-in¬ 
dulgence, rather than of duty. 

IV. The Reciprocul Relations of Liberty 11 ml Rationality. The 
will in its power of choice is not the product of nature—a 
natural effect, hut a supernatural cause in nature. Thus 
born of God, and having its real home in tlu* supernatural 
world, it appears here as power transcending the forces of 
nature. It is called on to choose freely between the right 
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und wrong, good and evil. The voice of conscience is the 
voice of duty, and not of necessity. Moving from its own 
centre, it moves freely: moving in the light of its ideals, 
it moves rationally. The determination is not that of a 
physical character, but that which allows of an alternative. 
This is the mystery—and it is inexplicable. The moral 
law gives such an alternative. The fact of choice reveals 
it. The sense of responsibility confirms it. Every form 
of government ratilies it. Liberty and rationality must, 
then, he polar elements, neither existing alone, and each 
the complement of the other. Liberty without rationality 
is mere license; and rationality without liberty is mere in¬ 
stinct, however far-reaching and infallible its movements 
may he. 

The blending of these two essential elements of human 
volition, is seen in the analysis of any and every act of in¬ 
ward choice. The act will be found to involve: 

First. Independence. The brute is ever one with his 
instincts and desires, lie never separates himself from 
them. The governing impulse controls him without the 
intervention of a free rational will. In all these respects, 
man is different from the brut,-; for though conscious both 
of inducements from without, and of incentives from with¬ 
in, he is also conscious of being a tenant of a spiritual 
world, an heir to an eternal life, a child left free to de¬ 
termine his own destiny. Thus lie has a relative indepen¬ 
dence—a sovereignty finite, Iml real. 

Second. Deliberation. The. brute hesitates, but solely 
under the sway of appetites and passions. Man, on the 
contrary, takes in, in the sweep of vision, both the 
spiritual and the material world, lie deliberates in refer¬ 
ence to his relation to both worlds, and so proclaims both 
his freedom and rationality. In many lines of thought 
and of feeling, a disposition may he formed by a process 
more or less deliberative, but which has long ago passed 
out of consciousness—a disposition which becomes in turn 
the source of moral activity. 
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Third. Decision. The brute, too, decides, but onlv 
and simply ns the dominant blind impulse impels him to 
his goal. Its desires are like the forces of nature acting 
on a common plane. The alternatives presented to it are 
of a like kind, and of a lower kind as well, lint the de¬ 
cision of man is essentially different. Between the 
strongest inward impulse of his nature, and the inward 
or outward act, there is a new link, which, of itself, must 
pass for something—the free rational will. The alterna¬ 
tives here presented are in their character so essentially 
different that they can not be placed on the same level, 
nor can the choice be determined by any resultant of the 
forces. For the moral law only proclaims its authority in 
its appeal to conscience, and does not, like the physical 
law, point out only one path which alone must he taken. 
Thus, this will is not the more origin of desire, nor the 
mere index of a tendency, nor the mere instrument or 
endorsement of an outward motive; but it is flu* power to 
determine for itself its own course of action. In making 
this decision, it is conscious that it could have made a con¬ 
trary choice, or could have refrained from making any 
special choice at all; or, if the case would allow it, could 
have chosen one of several courses of action. We accept 
no contradiction in the case of personal choice, between 
rational determinism and moral freedom. They are the 
opposite aspects of the same verity. They agree in re¬ 
jecting contingency, since liberty is no more lawless than 
necessity. 

Real Freedom. We have thus far treated of formal 
freedom—of that power by which it can choose its own 
ends, whether these ends be good or had, ideal or actual, 
proximate or final. The design, however, of this formal 
freedom, is not merely to make a man responsible; hut to 
enable him to choose the good—to reach the true goal of 
his life in fellowship with God, and thus to secure him in 
that state forever. When the will makes choice of the 
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supreme good for its portion, then its freedom is no longer 
merely formal, but real. For there is not only no inward 
compulsion determining the will, and no outward force 
controlling it, but there is absolute harmony within and 
without—with one’s self, with the universe, and with God. 
Rational freedom is now realized, not alone in the act of 
choice, but in the thing chosen; namely, in a character and 
life in conformity with God himself. On the other 
hand, real bondage is found in the choice of evil; so that 
while the will is formally free, it is really in servitude. 
But when real freedom has once been achieved, there the 
moral possibility of evil is precluded, and man reaches the 
goal for which he was destined, and to which he was 
summoned. 

VI. Tlic Relation of llic Will to Motives. Any object, real 
or ideal, becomes a motive to us, according to the estimate 
wt put upon it. Thus, we arc in turn made by our 
motives. But there are some objects or ends in life which 
have an infinite worth and permanent value; as loyalty to 
God, and to duty; and these may be said to address the 
higher elements in our nature, and so to have an intrinsic 
power. The infinite without us touches the infinite with¬ 
in us. It is also true that the soul can give an absolute 
sway to what is of the least intrinsic worth, Thus, we 
arc never able to say beforehand absolutely wluu motive 
will prove to be the strongest. We can neither prove nor 
disprove, by an appeal to facts, the theory that the 
strongest motive governs the will. For we can never re¬ 
produce in ourselves just the same mental state we were 
in at any previous lime, and then by deciding differently, 
sol aside the hypothesis. There is no coercion in the in¬ 
fluence of any motive on the freedom of choice. Wo are 
in constant danger of being misled by the terms which we 
borrow from the physical world. These have only a rep¬ 
resentative or pictorial value, when applied to the realities 
of the spiritual world. We must hold as an axiom in 
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morals, that the will is free because virtue is possible: and 
that the will is rational because influenced by •motives 

drawn more or less from the spiritual world. The truth 
of the doctrine of the Freedomists is found in the idea of 
self-determination; and the truth of the doctrine of the 
Necessitorians is found in the correlative idea of the 
lationality of will. We can see their outer, but not their 
inner, harmony. 

I’ll. ClftSSifiPHlioil of lilt) Ads of tilt! Will, These may be 
divided into three classes: 

F/r.-'t. The spontaneous Acts. All those acts which 
spring from character, without hesitation or deliberation, 
are spontaneous. Thus, a being created with a tendency 
toward the good, and without any knowledge of evil, is 
spontaneous in his movements; though his virtue is simply 
automatic in its character, and so deserving praise, but not 
reward. Thus, again, a being who has made the govern¬ 
ing life-choice of God, instead of self and the world, and 
so determined and settled his moral character as positively 
holy, may be spontaneous in all his subsequent moral 
activities. Here the acts of the will are one with the ton- 
deludes of character; for the character itself is but a crys¬ 
tallization of the soul’s free determinations. In just so far 
as character has been thus determined, so far the will may 
move spontaneously. Character here covers the entire 
moral stamp and make of the individual soul, and in¬ 
cludes moral tastes, dispositions, and tendencies—in short, 
everything which constitutes the moral state or condition 
of the person himself. For the natural character is formed 
for us, while personal character is formed by us. That 
there is such a thing as a state of the soui, over and above 
any act,or succession of acts, is shown by the very continuity 
of consciousness. Were it not so. our mental and moral 
life would be made up of loose fragments and lilameots of 
thought—an unconnected assemblage of feelings, ideas, 
aud volitions. The man of to-day would not be the man 
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of to-morrow; and principles and habits of action would 
have no <menning. We should not know how to interpret 
the Apostle, when ha speaks of “the law of sin and 
death,” or refers us to “the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.” That we are responsible for the spontane¬ 
ous acts of our will, is evident from Matt. xv. 19, though, 
in such a case, they must spring from a character that has 
been created by the will itself. 

Second. The Volitional Acts. These are our distinct 
and deliberate determinations. The great volitional acts 
of the will are those supreme determinations by which a 
new moral state is originated, or a new character created. 
We have an awful instance of this in the ease of the trans¬ 
gression of Adam, and frequent examples of it in the con¬ 
version of the sonl t,o God. 

Third. The Executive Acts. These refer simply to the 
execution of the soul’s resolves. They are outward acts, 
and derive all their moral character from the source of 
which they spring. Here Edwards’ definition of the 
freedom of the will comes in place; namely, the power to 
do ns one pleases. 

It is here that the will finds some of its essential limita¬ 
tions. As soon as it enters the ideal, it is conditioned by 
the laws of thought, or the association of ideas, or the 
recognized authority of objective truth. On the other 
hand, as soon as it enters the domain of nature, whether 
iu its own organism alone, or, through this, the extra-or¬ 
ganic world, it finds itself one of the forces of nature, and 
as such, able to accomplish its purposes only in harmony 
with the universal reign of law; and even in its very primal 
determinations, it stands directly dependent on the Infinite 
Cause, which lias called it into life. 

These acts of the will are, in fact, only different stages 
in one and the same movement. The moral dispositions 
and tastes of the sonl coming to consciousness are the 
spontaneous acts of the soul. Those are followed by the 
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deliberative acts, and these again by the executive acts. 
There is often a conflict between our spontaneous activities 
and our deliberate resolves, as when a man seeks to reverse 
the current he has created, and to repress those sinful 
thoughts which spring from the fountain he has generated. 

VIII. Conditional Freedom. The human will before the 
primeval trial was rational, but not really free. In that 
initial trial it proved itself free but not really 
rational. Here was the inward discord unexplained and 
inexplicable. Freedom is now conditioned by the great 
facts of human probation. We are samples of human 
nature individualized. We share in the acts of others— 
above all, in the great decisive ant of our first parents. 
We share a moral inheritance, and appear with a character 
already originated, though not. fixed. We do not choose 
our surroundings, but are placed in them by Providence. 
God awakens the* personal life gradually, so that we are 
at first only germinal persons. We do not wholly form, 
in our probationary state, our own characters. These are 
determined partly by our connection with the race, and 
the outward influences which accompany the irresponsible 
period of infancy and early childhood, and also, it must be 
admitted, by the self-determination of the soul itself. 

By virtue of this fact, a measure of real freedom is still 
left to the soul. It is not wholly in bondage; because, 
while it is determined by alien powers outside of itself, 
and by varying powers within itself, it is vet capable of 
redemption. The evidence of such a freedom is found in 
the struggles of the soul, in its very ineonsisteneics and con¬ 
tradictions, in its reforms, and often in its radical spiritual 
changes. Tin- supreme testimony, however, is given in 
the deliverance of human consciousness, and the acceptance 
of this testimony by the most enlightend nations of the 
earth, and its endorsement all through the Scriptures. 
Formal freedom also retains something of its power; but 
retains it bv virtue of these two great facts. 
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First. Christ has allured the outwariT>«^ti<^y of the 
soul to God, so that faith, and not ohudionce, iV'd^'fevadud 
for our justification. " V- r* 1 

Second. The Spirit lias altered the inward relations of 
the soul to God, so that the will has a strength not its own, 
by virtue of which it in so far forth alters its character, as 
to ally itself with the great Helper of fallen humanity; 

>.ce John xvi: 8—11; Rev. xxii: 17. Man is personally 
responsible only for his personal acts, and their direct 


consequences. 

IV. The LimillllioilS of tins Will. These have been im¬ 
plied, lull need to be formally stated. The will is limited 
by the creaturely nature of man, and his position in the 
present economy - of Providence. The human will has to 
recognize an authority over itself. This authority does 
not coni) ei its choice, for tin* simple reason that it is an 
authority, and not. simply and purely a force. It proclaims 
duty, and does not insist on necessity. The will, while 
thus free before the categorical imperative, yet has to 
recognize the supremacy of a law which it did not create, 
and which it can not. abrogate. Again, the will can not 
form its surroundings, nor create its objects, nor makeihc 
alternatives from which, and from which alone, it must 
choose. And, whenever it enters the world of ideas, it can 
only work according to the laws of thought, ft can 
choose its lines, it can direct its attention, but its subse- 
■qiienl movement, must be determined by laws onL of and 
independent of itself. And whenever it enters the realm 
of nature, it can only move in harmony with the forces of 
nature. It can choose one of two or many alternatives, and 
can enter into the network of forces, and so modify re¬ 
sults; but the whole movement must be in harmony with 
the laws of nature and of life. And finally, whenever in 
its sovereignly it violates the moral law, it mast suffer the 
penalty. Without special intervention, that penalty is a 
necessity. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

MAN’S ORIG!NAL RECTITUDE. 

Adam was created a moral and rational being. Ilis 
capacities took on from the first, by the very constitution 
of his nature, a moral stamp, and revealed themselves in a 
moral character and life. He moved freely and spontane¬ 
ously toward God. But his purity was negative, rather 
than positive. He was sinless, without being positively 
holy. For sinlessness, in a morally pure being, is the ap¬ 
propriation of the good; while holiness is the conscinn.s 
choice of the good in preference to the evil. The moral 
perfection was only initial and preparatory, and not final. 
It was one of mere endowment and of promise, and not of 
moral achievement. The perfection of moral infancy was 
to grow into the freedom of manhood. 

Virtue in Adam was not an inherited bias toward what 
is good, but the natural result of a direct endowment. It 
was not the growth of years, for he had had no childhood 
and youth. It was not the fruit of moral culture, for he 
had had no moral education. It was not tile effect of trial 
and discipline, for he had been subjected to no.lest of 
character. It was simply a free, natural development of 
the soul in communion with God. 

His goodness was thus spontaneous in its character. It 
involved no deliberation and no effort. It thus had one 
of the highest elements of spiritual excellence; namely, 
the beauty of a free, natural, and glorious activity; and so 
the gentleness, the sweetness, and the freshness of a simple 
and pure life. It lacked, however, the power and the rich¬ 
ness which come from high endeavor and noble self-sacri¬ 
fice—the power which results from the free self-detcrmina- 
toin in a life-conflict between right and wrong. It was 
thus an automatic excellence, which simply grew out of 
the constitution of ibe sou), and was not an achieve:nent 
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of the free will; for in Adam, before his fall, the person 
was not fully developed, and free will was one with the 
moral aspirations. The sense of his own worth was not 
awakened till the trial actually came. Thus Hegel j n his 
logic is partially right when he says: “The lirst reflection 
of awakened consciousness in men told them that they 
were naked. This is a naive and profound trait. Foi¬ 
lin' sense of shame hears evidence of the separat ion of man 
from his natural and sensuous life. * * * It is in the 
human feeling of shame that we arc to seek the spiritual 
aad moral origin of dress, compared with which the merely 
physical need is a secondary matter.” We need to cor¬ 
rect this statement only by adding that while the choice 
of the good would have led to this result, yet the choice 
of evil did infect; this shame with a sense of moral con¬ 
demnation, and with a dread of the unknown consequences 
which were to follow. 

The rectitude of Adam has been regarded by many as 
the rectitude of innocence alone. But innocence, us we see 
it in the child, and as we sec it reveal itself iu this world, 
is never perfect and complete. For the harmony between 
the higher and the lower nature in the infant is never, in 
the full sense, absolute. Besides, innocence carries along 
with it associations incompatible with the fact, of the ease. 
I lis consciousness was more full and more elevated than 
belongs to the life of childhood, lie began life as a man, 
and had, at the very first, a certain maturity of thought 
and feeling, lie had not mere childlike glimpses of the 
spiritual world; nor did he content himself as a child with 
Fiis abrupt questions about the unseen: but bis whole 
nature moved serenely toward God and rested in Him. 
The spiritual world was not an object of cttViosity or 
wonder to the soul. It seems best, then, to abide by our 
view; that Adam was sinless, though not positively holy. 

Thus, we see how one may fall from a slate of uticon- 
iirmed goodness, without being able to rise from the eon- 
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dition of confirmed wickedness. The power to fall from 
one state does not imply the power to rise from a state 
radically different. The state of original sinlessness, in 
which man was created, was a state without moral habits, 
for it is not the bare repetition of acts, which engenders 
habit, but their repetition under difficulties. Ilis fall was 
then possible, where there was no habit of virtue to hold 
him to his integrity. But when lie had once fallen, and 
had contracted the habit of vice, to return by a mere self- 
decision, without aid from above, was simply impossible. 
The first great, deliberate, regnant choice of evil for his 
good was his life-choice, and fixed his character and 
settled his destiny. 

The great body of the Christian church lias always held, 
in some form, the doctrine of Adam’s original rectitude. 
The Catholic theologians and many Protestant ones rep¬ 
resent the righteousness of Adam as a super-added gift, 
and not as the result of an original bestowmenl.—not the 
fruit of a eon-created tendency toward Cod. According 
to their view, a special supernatural grace was needed to 
give the creature a mastery over his lower propensities, 
and to secure the rectitude of his character. But the 
purity of Adam seems to have been only the natural de¬ 
velopment and expression of right original susceptibilities, 
as these susceptibilities were awakened and sustained by 
the presence of God. The complete harmony between his 
spiritual aptitudes and yearnings, and his animal wants and 
appetites, was secured at and by bis creation. The 
Catholic view, however, is right in asserting that if God 
had withdrawn himself, this harmony would have been 
lost. But this divine presence was guaranteed to him— 
tacitly promised in his very creation. In' this stale of sin¬ 
lessness, too, the frequent visits of .Jehovah would seem to 
be not so much supernatural appearances, as the natural 
features peculiar to such a dispensation. We may, then, 
with more propriety, call the virtue of Adam the natural 
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growth from an original endowment, rather than a super- 
added gift. The Pelagians hold that his original state was 
one of moral indifference. But a moral being must have 
a tendency toward the supreme good in order to be moral, 
though the will, in the majesty of its freedom, may reverse 
that tendency. Pure indifference is an absolutely charac¬ 
terless state—a state inconsistent with the possession of 
any moral character whatever. The Sccinians took the 
same view, but added that Adam’s righteousness was an 
acquisition, and not a bestowinent. But the acquisition 
seems to have been only a spiritual growth from a har¬ 
monious spiritual nature. 


suction sixth. 

THE PRIMEVAL ECONOMY. 

Adam was placed under an economy simple in form, but 
fruitful in possibilities—and possibilities, loo, of opposite 
characters. On the one hand, it might eventuate in a 
purely legal economy, where all evil would be excluded by 
the free self-determination of the sold, and where obedience 
would receive its full reward. On the other hand, it might 
invite a redemptive interposition, where sin would be 
mastered, either in the acceptance or in the rejection of 
tlie proffered grace, as this acceptance or this rejection 
culminated in the bliss of heaven or the woes of hell. 

But the primeval economy itself embraced simply a 
great pledge and a great test. The promise of life on 
obedience, and the threatening of death on disobedience 
went together; for they were counterparts of each other. 
They were positive and negative sides of one and the same 
trial. Tin 1 one presented the incentives, and the other the 
sanctions, of a holy life, as these were found in the re¬ 
wards and in the penalties of the divine law. They were 
thus the complements of each other—each serving to give 
force and fullness of import to the other. Thus the pre- 
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ference of the fruit, of one tree was the rejection of the 
fruit, of the other. If Adam stretched out his hand to¬ 
ward either one, he thereby withdrew it. from the other; 
for both trees stood side by side, and addressed at the 
same time, in their natural appearance, his senses, and in 
their symbolic import, his moral consciousness. Adatn 
could not choose the fruit of the one without, at the same 
time, consciously rejecting the fruit of the other. If he 
should eat of the fruit of the tree of life, he would thereby 
abstain from partaking of the forbidden fruit. In this 
ease he would have learned the knowledge of good and evil 
by choosing the good for his portion, and would have se¬ 
cured for himself the promised blessing of life. II, on the 
contrary, he partook of the forbidden fruit, he would 
thereby reject the fruit of the tree of life. In this ease 
he would learn the knowledge of good and evil by the choice 
of evil for his portion, and would bring upon himself the 
penalty of death. Thus the great proximate object of 
both symbols, in their relation to each other, was to 
awaken Adam’s moral consciousness—so that lie might be¬ 
come. it! the fullest sense of tIn* woid, a man—a free 
personal being. He was not to become such by becoming 
a sinner, but, by becoming the subject of moral law, ami 
thus exercising a free self-determination—a free self-de¬ 
cision—in the choice of evil or of good. Before any test, 
was made, his path of life was determined for him bv his 
very nature. In and by the lest he is called on to deter¬ 
mine it by his own election. 

The position of these trees, with their symbolical im¬ 
port, in the midst of the garden, lias a special significance. 
It- shows tliat they held a central place—a plae.e of supreme 
importance, in relation to tin* well-being of Adam. All 
the other trees might lie enjoyed at pleasure, for they min¬ 
istered to his natural life, and ministered to it by their 
own proper virtues; while these alone by the special up- 
poinlinent ol God, were made to address his power of Free 
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self decision, and thus to awaken his moral self-conscious¬ 
ness—and so, had to do only with his higher spiritual life. 

Thu symbology of Eden deserves a still further brief 
notice. The two central trees of the garden were literal 
trees; but received their respective names, not from the 
effects that their fruits would produce—a conception too 
materialistic to be entertained at all—but from their 
symbolic import. The tree of life was so-called, because 
it was the symbolic assurance that God would bestow the 
gift of life on Adam, if he should partake of its fruits, 
rather than of the fruit of the other central tree of 
Paradise. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
was so-called bectni.se it was the visible test of how man was 
to come to this knowledge; namely, by the; choice of the 
good in preference to the evil, or of evil in preference to 
the good. The partaking of it was death, for it involved 
the rejection of the tree of life. The non-partaking of it 
was life; for it involved the partaking of the tree of life. 
The eating of the fruit of one was an act of faith; while, 
the eating of the fruit of the other was an act of unbelief. 
There was no room for a moral neutrality. 

'The threatened penalty could be known to Adam chiefly 
in a negative way; namely, as the privation of till that he 
had hitherto enjoyed in life, and of all that he could enjoy 
in the endless future. The term death would undoubtedly 
convey to him the general idea of a separation front God, 
tli ugh he could not well conceive just how, in all respects, 
that separation could be carried into effect. Doubtless he 
wind loci tin tit was not the annihilation of his being, 
hut the reversal of his life. 

It will he seen from the previous discussion, that the 
view there taken was that Adam was created with a body 
naturally mortal, but with the pledge of immortality, con¬ 
ditioned on his partaking of the tree of life. Thus the 
immortality of the bodily nature was a gift, rather than 
an endowment. 
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This general view is supported by 1 Cor. xv. 45, where, 
in a quotation from Gen. ii. 7, Adam is called a living soul. 
Here the original Hebrew is to be translated “a living 
creature”—a phrase which is applied to animal life. It 
finds countenance, too, in 1 Cor. xv. 47, where.it. is said: 
“The first mau is of the earth, earthy.” Here the allusion 
is to*the declaration in Gen. ii. 7, “ God made mail of the 
dust of the earth.” Adam’s nature became a dying one, 
outwardly by itis being cut olf from the pledge of life, and 
inwardly by his falling under the process of death itself. 
For a time the garden remained intact, and Adam was 
exiled forever from its enclosure. The cherubim must 
guard the entrance to Eden. There can be no more re¬ 
covery—no restoration, simply K6 nuc/t. Man can never 
become just what he was before the fall, or just what he 
might have been if he had remained loyal in spite of the 
temptation, lint heaven may take the place of Eden, and 
man may lie redeemed, and so more than restored to his 
former condition; that is, lie may he glorified. The view 
here given is based on the strict, historical character of the 
narrative. But even if the account, in Genesis is viewed 
as only a pictorial representation of the emergency of man, 
from a state of innoconey into the state of free personal 
life, it may still be accepted as conveying tin* same great 
truth which is found in the literal narrative, 

CHAPTER II. 

THE FAI.L OF Tilt: RACE. 


SECTION FIRST. 

THE APOSTASY OF ADAM. 

Adam could not. become himself without a trial of some 
kind. His natural life might, move oil serenely from its 
centre to its goal, symmetrical in its proportions, and 
beautiful in its manifestations; but. it would be on the low 
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pl:»K> of an unconscious moral necessity—the plane of sin- 
I soiess, without positive holiness. He must he placed 
under some positive law—a law which should touch all 
sides of his nature—his love of the good and his sense of 
the right, his love of the beautiful and his thirst for knowl¬ 
edge, his physical cravings and his spiritual yearnings— 
above all, its overlooking all, his power of free self-deter¬ 
mination. Thu tree of life and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil were made the means by which his whole 
nature was thus roused into special activity, and by 
which .a moral character was freely developed and deter¬ 
mined. 

Some test, then, was natural, and not arbitrary; for 
some test was essential to the highest form of moral life. 
The special test selected can not be regarded as in any way 
arbitrary, unless it can he shown to be unsuited either to 
the nature or to the surroundings of Adam himself. This 
does not seem to have been the case. It was given in a 
very clear brief form, and in a solemn manner, so as to 
imprint itself at once on the memory. Besides, it found a 
permanent expression in symbolic forms—forms easy of 
apprehension by our first parents. The issues made ac¬ 
corded with the nature of his choice, and each issue was 
placed on a level with the other. The choice of good 
must in the nature of the ease insure life, and tin- 
choice of evil must necessarily insure death. In either 
case the form of life would be •elevated immeasur¬ 
ably above what, it was before the trial came, though in 
its content/! it might be one of real freedom or of real 
bondage. 

The very announcement of the law of Paradise awak¬ 
ened in our first parents a germinal personality, so that 
man was at the outset distinguished from the brutes. His 
naming the animals, and his distinguishing himself from 
them all, brings out this significant fact. But this incipient 
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personal life must remain in its incipiency till the actual 
choice between the good and evil should take place. That 
choice could not well be made till the natural life of Adam 
had become fully developed and had completed itself. 
Before this development was reached, our first parents 
were accustomed to remain away from the centre of the 
garden till the cool of the day, and then to coma there for 
evening worship. See Gen. iii. S-9. They were content 
with their natural life, relieved as it was by the daily sym¬ 
bolic presence of Jehovah. But the time would soon come 
when the natural resources of Paradise would be ex¬ 
hausted—when the first glow of experience of its innocent 
pleasures would have passed away. It was then that they 
returned early from the out-skirts of the garden to its 
centre. They were drawn there by the longings of their 
souls. They diinlv and vaguely craved a higher life, and 
so unconsciously sought some such trial, and some such 
test. In fact, they were ready for the actual trial that 
was to be made. Mere also the tempter came. That trial 
ensued. Eve was deceived. Adam yielded. Both fell 
from their integrity. When evening came, and Jehovah 
called them to worship near his own chosen symbols, they 
were not there, for they had become apostates. We are 
to note: 

First. The apparent origin of this moral apostasy. The 
following points are to be considered: 

A. The inward condition of Adam just prior to the 
temptation. This has already been involved in the previ¬ 
ous paragraphs, but will, from its importance, bear a 
repetition here. Adam was created witli a tendency 
towards God. This tendency, however, was a tendency of 
his nature, rather than of his conscious purpose and fixed 
habit. His moral perfection was thus primitive, and not 
definitive in its character. There was the simple spon¬ 
taneous love of the good, but no conscious choice of that 
good as the only goal of bis life. He is summoned to 
make that supreme choice, though it necessarily involves 
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the dread alternative of life and death. This summons 
conies from within, and is but the echo of tile voiceof God 
from without and above. In obedience to that summons lie, 
with his companion, leaves the other trees of the garden, 
and approaches the two central trees—the test-tree and the 
pledge-tree of Paradise. They are there ready to make 
their supreme choice. 

B. The outward condition at the time of the tempta¬ 
tion. Adam and live were in the presence of the divinely 
appointor! symbols, by which their loyalty was to be tested. 
They know their meaning. Tin? law of Paradise had for 
them an objective validity. It was symbolized in living 
forms before their eyes. Its great incentives and great 
sanctions were present in their memories, and loomed up 
with their unknown eventualities in their imaginations. 
In these surroundings was present an alien personage. He 
is termed the Serpent. It is not material for our purpose 
whether we consider the term here used as the name of 
Satan himself, or regard it as the designation of the form 
of animal life—real or assumed—which Satan utilized to 
make his temptation more effective. The Mosaic narative 
teaches us that a tempter was present, and Christ and his 
apostles have ill some way identified him with Satan him¬ 
self. See John viii. 44; Rom. xvi. 20; 1 John iii. 8; Rev. 
xii. 9, xx. 2. It is certain, however, that our first parents 
recognized only the serpent. 

The objections to the account in Genesis have no special 
worth, unless they are equally objections to the universal 
principles which the narrative implies. 

(J. The Temptation. The tempter must, if possible, 
break the harmony of Adam’s nature. Now, besides his 
natural tendency towards God which, in his sinlessness, 
dominated bis lower tendencies, and kept them in subor¬ 
dination to itself there did exist the instructive bias to 
self-love. Both of these inclinations can be appealed to; 
namely, the love of God, and the love of self. Both, in 
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themselves, are legitimate impulses and incentives of 
action. The tempter seeks to arraign the lower against 
the higher. lie aims to change sinless self-love into sinful 
selfishness. There are intellectual, as well as animal 
elements, in this innocent self-love, and both were ap¬ 
pealed to in the temptation. 

Satan addressed Eve as the weaker of the two indi¬ 
viduals who were before him. See t Cor. xi. :f. For this 
purpose he distinguished himself under one of the familiar 
forms of the garden. In his insidious approaches, he leaves 
out of account the great promise of God, and deals only 
with his prohibition. lie tints busies himself exclusively 
with one side of the divine law, and that the least at¬ 
tractive—the side of authority and of penally, lie pur¬ 
posely makes no reference whatever to the great promise 
of life on obedience, lie does not deal even with the pro¬ 
hibition in the distinct form in which it was given by God; 
but leaves out the specific designation of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and so weakens the im¬ 
port of the divine injunction. He begins by asking a 
general question, expressive of surprise that there should 
be any limitation at all. In her answer, Eve simply calls 
the tree whose fruit had been forbidden “the tree in the 
midst of the garden.” The solemn impression of its mean¬ 
ing has thus been allowed to fade away from her mind 
and heart. The tempter has already gained a hearing, and 
he now speaks with confidence and assurance. lie boldly 
questions the motives of the Law-giver Himself. He 
denies that the threatened evil will follow. He even in¬ 
sists that the greatest blessings would ensue upon her 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. 

In this last point—the great decisive point of the temp¬ 
tation—Satan uttered his falsehood under tlu* cover of a 
truth. Ilis declaration,“ Ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil,” comports with Jehovah’s statement,“ Me- 
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hold the man has become as one of ns, to know good and 
evil.” Man would indeed become like God in the choice 
of evil; but nevertheless it would he the choice of death. 
The natural image of God would thus become complete, 
but the moral image would be utterly lost. God sought 
to have man become a sovereign bv the choice of the good. 
Satan urged him to become a sovereign by the choice of 
evil. lie exalted sovereignty at the expense of goodness— 
nay, be made goodness to consist in man’s sovereignty, and 
so appealed to the love of power natural to the human 
heart, and thus awakened that passion—that pride of the 
sout—which separates it farthest possible from God. 

The temptation seems to have created at first a bewil¬ 
derment in the mind of Eve. She had no experience of 
falsehood. She was led to accept the words of the serpent 
by the very natural trustfulness of her nature, and her 
soul was at once in suspense as to whose words, those of 
the Creator or those of the creature, she should believe. 
If her judgment here had been independent of all selfish 
hope, no hesitation could have found place in her soul. 
Hut the serpent had spoken with assurance, and Adam had 
remained silent, and so bad given iiis consent to the views 
of the tempter. Her moral judgment had become con¬ 
fused, and Satan had gained more than half a victory. 
The moral process, we may believe, was rapid in the ex¬ 
treme. She responded to his temptation, and began to 
look upon the fruit as the means of a higher intellectual 
elevation, and as the source of satisfaction to her lower 
nature. The results in her consciousness seem to have 
been the following: hesitation, unbelief, pride, and sen¬ 
suality. 

Essentially the same process doubtless took place in the 
mind of Adam. He was with her at the time, and, if he 
hesitated at all, his hesitation was mastered when she 
offered him the fruit. He was her natural protector—the 
head of the first family in the order of time, and so the 
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head of the race, and for this reason is prominent in the 
condemnation. 

Second. The real origin of the apostasy. The apparent 
origin helps to account only for the occasion of the fall, 
but not for the fall itself. It still remains a mystery why 
Eve should have listened to the tempter rather than to her 
Maker. For loyalty to God must have been to her the 
supreme good. If her disobedience was simply the result 
of confusion of thought—a confusion which involved no 
perversity of feeling or intention—then it lacked a moral 
element, and was a mere mistake, to which no guilt could 
be imputed. If that bewilderment involved unbelief, how 
shall we account for the origin of such a state in a sin¬ 
less soul? For unbelief would necessitate a moral and 
radical change, and no temptation from without can ac¬ 
count for such a transgression. It, is true that Eve had no 
holy habits; but she had a natural tendency toward God, 
and perfect purity of mind and heart; and why, notwith¬ 
standing the temptation, should she have chosen the evil 
instead of the good? If we refer the origin of this choice 
to her free will, and regard the temptation as the condition 
of that choice, though not in the strict sense as its cause, 
we arc undoubtedly in the right. We make, however, no 
explanation of the choice; hut simply state the fact, and 
the conditions under which the choice was made. Free 
will, in a sinless being, does certainly account for the pos¬ 
sibility of sin; hut for its possibility alone. It does not 
make it evident why a sinless soul should choose evil 
rather than good. No theory of the will whatever, that 
leaves man in his integrity, can possibly give a solution of 
that mystery. It must ever remain, even apart from its 
relation to the divine character, one of the enigmas of life. 
It is here assumed that there must have been an inward be¬ 
fore the outward act. Disloyalty had taken possession of 
the soul, before the act of rebellion. 

Third. The Consequences to Adam himself. These are 
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summed up in the death of Adam—not the death of the 
body alone, nor of the soul alone; but in the death of both, 
and that, not as a transient penalty, but as a permanent 
penal condition. Let us briefly note the following (joints: 

A. Physical death. Adam is cut off from the tree of 
life. The spiritual no longer masters the natural, when 
its solicitation presses on the conscience, anarchy follows: 
The process of death ensues. This is the ground of mani¬ 
fold diseases, and the source of every kind of physical 
pain. It is the form in which the curse of God outwardly 
reveals itself. If Adam had obeyed his Maker, and chosen 
the tree of life, and eaten of its fruit, and so had reached 
the conscious knowledge of good and evil by the choice of 
the good, he would have had the pledge of the completion 
of the life he had tints begun,—the pledge of a trans¬ 
figuration and of a translation to a higher sphere. It 
would have come to him, and after him t,o every soul, on 
their reaching the goal of their earthly life. Their de¬ 
parture would have been a day of glad festivities. So 
much is involved in the promise of life. 

I!. Spiritual Death. This is the moral separation, 
broad and deep, between the sinner and God. Mis posi¬ 
tion is changed by his guilt; for he is now a foe, and not 
a friend of God. He is under condemnation. His moral 
nature is changed by pollution, and lie is thus infinitely 
removed from the holiness of his Maker. This spiritual 
death is the source of all forms of moral evil he can ex¬ 
perience, as they rise and culminate in remorse and 
despair. 

C. ICternal Death. This spiritual death is a permanent 
condition. Sin is mastered in the perfection of its pen¬ 
alty. 

Fourth. The Curse on the Serpent. Satan presents 
himself as a serpent, and is treated as such. The com¬ 
munity of life in some way established between the 
tempter and brute, is the ground for the curse falling on 
both. 
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Fifth. The Effect on Nature. Now, the laws of nature 
and of life have not changed. The only thing that has 
changed is the relation in which they stand to man. He 
has put himself in antagonism to them, creating an antag¬ 
onism on their part, which has become hereditary, so that 
the friendly relations have been destroyed. The very 
forces of nature are now very often his most relentless 
foes. Whatever view we may take of this mystery, one 
thing is certain, and that is that the law of congniity here 
holds good. Man’s inward state corresponds to his out¬ 
ward condition. The sinner’s destiny and doom arc thus 
indicated by the world in which he lives—a world not in¬ 
deed without a promise and without a hope, but yet full 
of signs of divine wrath. 


sec rroK sec ond. 


THE CORRUPTION AND GUILT OF THE RACE. 


The apostasy of Adam was the fall of the race. Mis (irst 
sin affected not his person alone, but his nature. It. was 
not the loss of any acquired virtue—else he alone would 
have suffered. t It was the loss of his original rectitude, 
and so carried with it the loss of a natural tendency 
toward God. It was even more than this; for it was 
the reversal of that tendency—the creation in human na¬ 
ture of a bias towards evil. It was thus not merely 
the first sin among many transgressions of a like kind; 
but it was the siu—the only one of its kind possible 
in human history. It was not simply a specific violation 
of moral law, altering the direction of the individual; 
but the generic life-choice of evil, altering the moral 
nature of man and so changing the moral type of the race. 

As Adam was the head of the race, so this central and 
fontal sin determined the moral character of the race. 
For all were sominally and potentially and ideally in him. 


\- 
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Kor he fixed the type of all, and generated the substance 
of all. All his p/osferity fell in and with him, for all 
derived a common nature from him, and were made to re¬ 
semble their prototype. His act was their act—their ideal 
and impersonal act—by virtue of a common life-origin. 
His sin was their sin, and his gnilt their guilt, in so far as 
they all shared in his fallen nature. His punishment, too, 
was their punishment, in its generic bearings, and in its im¬ 
press on the constitution of the individual. All were not 
in him as separate individual persons. As persons we rep¬ 
resent ourseives alone before God. Adam also stood alone 
in his separate personality, and bore alone the personal 
consequences of his guilt. But all, as samples of a com¬ 
mon nature, were in him. This original sin, and guilt, and 
punishment fell on Adam’s nature, and so on human 
nat.ur. 1 , and so again upon that nature as it is individualized 
in the descendants of Adam. The divine wrath expresses 
itself in the copies and exemplars of that nature, aside ' 
from the emergence of the free personal life of the indi¬ 
vidual soul. The penalties of this common corruption are 
thus executed in this life alone, in and on that constitution 
of body and soul which underlies personal life and personal 
responsibility. The person is accountable only for his own 
sins, though they are conditioned by his native corrup¬ 
tion. 

We are not lo suppose that we inherit nothing but evil 
from Adam—that- our nature, is totally corrupt in every re¬ 
spect and every direction. Such is not. the fact. It is at 
war with human experience, and in conflict with the teach¬ 
ings of Scripture. For they teach us that while depravity 
is radical and fatal, so that we can not redeem ourselves, 
we are still capable of being redeemed. Titus, with a 
dominant, bias to evil running through human life, every 
soul appears with something of its original nobility of 
nature. 

Thoilgh Adam is the very fountain of moral evil, yet be- 
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tween him and ourselves there are a thousand channels, 
which not. only alter the direction, hut vary the character 
of the original stream. The sad inheritance ofevil is very 
far from being in all respects the same in all men. The 
variation is ns endless as the number of separate in¬ 
dividualities. We mark it in the distinct races and 
separate families which make up the life of humanity, and 
we trace it in the historical development of different na¬ 
tionalities. This variation does not springaltogelher from 
a number of separate individualities, and the countless 
interaction of their lives, nor from the dominant power 
of the great leaders of society. Even with these modi¬ 
fications of the statement, it would not be true that 
we are swayed alone by hereditary influence. There 
are social life-forces to which we are subjected, al¬ 
together independent of its potency. Nature, -with her 
physical features, her soil, and her climate, has power 
to make her own impression on those who are de¬ 
pendent on her bounties. But greater than all this is the 
personality itself, with its own reactive power, and the 
mighty reactive agencies it can create and utilize. These 
agencies may be embraced in those educative? institutions, 
and processes, and results, which mark the intellectual life 
of a people. There still remains one other element which 
enters in to change the current of human sinfulness—the 
presence of the Spirit of God. It is this which awakens 
the better latencies of our nature, as well as resists its de¬ 
praved tendencies. Still, its very power to radically alter 
human life, carries along with it a testimony clear and dis¬ 
tinct to the universality and depth of our common de¬ 
pravity. We arc forced, then, to conclude that, in spite of 
all these reactive influences, every human soul is horn with 
a vitiated tendency. 

It is not, however, culture or grace that is transmitted. 
The child of the Christian is not thereby born a Christian, 
nor is the child of the scholar thereby born with scholarly 
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instincts and aspirations. It depends on lioxv radical and 
how complete the moral change in the parent becomes, 
whether the better clem slits of his new character will he 
transmitted to his posterity or not. We. may well be¬ 
lieve that the child born of a Christian mother would, as 
a rule, be in moral advance of a child born in heathendom. 
But since the nature of a regenerated soul has still radi¬ 
cally defective elements, so the child of every Christian 
parent must come into the world with a bias to sin. 

The common sinfulness and guilt of human nature finds 
its support in the following considerations: 

First. The Testimony of the Scriptures. The moral 
condition of the race, before and after the deluge, is given 
in Gen. vi. 5 and viii. 21, as naturally depraved. Christ 
requires his disciples to offer the daily prayer* “Forgive 
us our sins,” and lie expressly declares that “ Whatsoever 
is born of flesh is flesh.” Paul uses stranger language, and 
affirms that all men are “By nature the children of 
wrath.” The apostles frequently used the term world, to 
denote our common depraved life, in its state of alienation 
from God. It is the uniform representation of Christ and 
his early disciples, that salvation is impossible, except by 
virtue of an inward, radical, spiritual change; a becoming 
a new creature, a passing from death to life. Thus, by 
implication and by positive statements, as well as by the 
general drift of Scriptural teaching, man is represented as 
both depraved and guilty, by virtue not alone of his 
practice, but of his inborn tendency. See Ps. i.i. 5, Lviii. 
3; Is. xi.viii. S; Rom. v. 12-10; Gal. v. 17. Christ’s com¬ 
mendation of the child as a pattern of natural humility 
and trust, is not in conflict with this view; for these trails 
co-exist with the inborn bias to evil,a bias which dominates 
the growing personality. 

Second. The testimony of experience and observation 
confirms this view. Evil appears before conscious moral 
life; and as soon as that life is awakened, it is awakened 
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with a sense of sin and guilt. Conscience condemns us as 
soon as it begins to exercise its office, and condemns us for 
the evil which already has possession of our souls. Thus 
this moral degeneracy not only appears at the beginning 
of our lives, but appears as regnant in every line of free 
self-determination. Whenever the good impulses of nature 
come in direct conflict with 1 his selfish tendency, they invari¬ 
ably and inevitably go down. They play on the surface of 
the soul, and vary the forms which this selfishness may 
take on, and exercise partial and temporary restraints; 
but never gain a decisive victory over it. In the new life 
called forth by Christ, the Christian becomes profoundly 
conscious of both sin and redemption. Repentance, even, 
does not concern itself with isolated sins, so much as with 
that, fountain of corruption and guilt which it finds in its 
own soul. The soul feels that it has had something to do 
with the very spring of moral evil itself; with its own de¬ 
praved dispositions, affections, and tastes, and so feels more 
or less personally guilty for them. This Christian con¬ 
sciousness is thus a witness to a depravity in which the 
natural and personal elements have blended and grown to¬ 
gether. While be feels that the degree of bis guilt is les¬ 
sened by his native corruption, lie also feels that he is 
personally guilty in so far as bis will has entered into 
this corruption itself. That it has so entered in, lie has 
no doubt whatever. The partial palliation here indi¬ 
cated, grounded in the fact that we do not create 
our natures, and do not create our natural bias to 
evil, is also supported by the Scriptures. See Luke 
xxiii. :)4; Acts iii. 17; Rom. x. 2; 1 Tim. i. Iff, in all of 
which cases the ultimate ground of palliation is found in 
the depraved nature. But Christ distinctly affirms, on the 
other hand, that out of the heart proceeds moral evil; and 
He and his apostles plainly imply that personal guilt, grows 
up in and with the guilt of nature. For the germ inant 
personality runs through the whole period of infancy and 
childhood. 
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It is a relief to know (hat the sense of this natural de¬ 
pravity is one of the great bonds of a common Christian 
sympathy, as it is the condition of a common redemption 
in Christ. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE THEORIES OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

Original sin is the sin and sinfulness of the race. The 
scholastics designated the initial and fontal act as pea- 
catinn originate originans , and the consequent state as 
peecatum original/! original-urn. 

The dilliculties in realizing the origin of sin, so far as 
they relate to the sinlessness of Adam, have already been 
noticed. We may restate them in a summary form, thus: 
Adam had exhausted his natural life, and thus experienced 
a sense of incompleteness. The growing desire- to advance 
was thus a natural impulse, and was met by a formal sum¬ 
mons on the part of God to make that advance—an ad¬ 
vance to the state of free and full personality. Two ways 
were presented—one in the choice of the good—an ad¬ 
vance in a relative, but real freedom, by the choice of God 
as his portion, the other in the choice of evil, in an abso¬ 
lute but false freedom, by the choice of self for his 
portion. God called to one path, the tempter to the op¬ 
posite. Satan appealed to the love of free self-determina¬ 
tion, especially to the aversion to self-restraint, and thus 
allured Adam to the choice of freedom for its own sake— 
to unlimited freedom—to absolute independence, and in 
that, to real bondage—in short, to the making of self his 
God. But this explains the possibility of temptation, and 
so of human sin, and nothing raor:. For how could 
temptation make the principle of self-love, though only a 
sinless being, without holy habits, a stronger motive power 
than the simple love of God? 

When we attempt to conceive of the origin of moral 
evil in relation to the divine causality, we encounter a like 
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difficulty. As a fact in the world-plan; wo would naturally 
ascribe it to the Author of that plan. But since power 
waits on love in creation and in providence, we would 
as naturally he led to deny that moral evil, could find any 
place in the moral order ol the universe. Thus we reach 
a moral antimony in our thinking. We may affirm that 
the possibility of sin is involved in the creation of beings 
in the image of God. This is doubtless true. But the 
question returns, why could not. God have secured the 
choice of the good? And if lie could have secured it, why 
did he not do so? We have to content ourselves with the 
view that, as he had limited himself by the creation of his 
own image, so he would abide by this self-limitation, 
which, however, is not absolute. The sinner, though free 
in his sinfulness, is yet under the direct power of the 
Almiglilv. God gives scope for the development of sin; 
hut only to accomplish higher ends and grander results. 
The divine policy of conditioning and mastering sin, is 
wiser than the policy of exclusion, or of direct and im¬ 
mediate extinct ion. In this view, sin is the independent 
act of the creature, apart I'joni the divine cusualily. The 
will-power comes from God, and rests on God. But the 
guilty exercise of that, power is the act of the creature 
alone. Here the efficiency of the creature is apart from 
the efficiency ol God. Ilciv God limits himself, though 
only relatively and for a time, and only to make that limi¬ 
tation the great means of his own glorification. 

ITegel held to the necessity of evil, as the condition of 
the good. In his view, the necessity for its origin and for 
its destruction is one and the same. Evil is, in fact, only 
such if it be perpetual. It is provided for; but only in 
order that it may be overcome. In harmony with this 
governing thought, he explains the nature of evil itself. 
We give his words in their seeming contradictions. “Evil 
is art adherence to naturalism." Jt is “ the self-withdraw- 
meat of the li<jo. from a slate of nature." I Ms meaning 
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is simply this: Evil is blind desire passing into free will. 
It is the transition of the will, still cloyed with nature, 
into the free life of the spirit. This movement is a neces¬ 
sary one. Every step in the ascent is a transient evil, es¬ 
sential to the reaching of a higher good. But to this 
theory we may object that, when applied to explain the 
worst forms of human sin, it is either ludicrous or blasphe¬ 
mous, according as we look upon it in a serious light or 
otherwise. We cannot consider human m imes as marking 
an abnormal development of moral evil, without destroy¬ 
ing the very idea of that evil itself. But the broad 
objection remains, that the theory of necessity, if 
strictly adhered to, transfers all responsibility from the 
creature to Nellie Creator, and so annihilates what it seeks 
to explain. It is essentially pantheistic in its character. 
If God had been conceived as a person, and the thcislic 
idea had been received as a regnant one, then the Hegelian 
system would have been essentially orthodox. We have 
no doubt, however, that the German philosopher meant to 
be orthodox. He always claimed that his creed was 
evangelical. 

Sin can not be viewed as an original ingredient in human 
nature, without fatally lowering our conception of God, or 
our idea of the guiltiness of sin itself. Nor can it be a 
foreign element imposed upon man by his Maker, as an 
evil, which he is called on to throw off. For then he is 
not responsible for its presence, and is to be commended 
for every effort which lie makes, however futile that ef¬ 
fort may be. That there are outward evils of this kind— 
evils brought to us by providence, which we are called on 
to master, are facts of our common life. But these do not 
involve personal guilt. In reality, wo may admit that the 
sins of our nature, irrespective of our personal participa¬ 
tion and enhancement, are moral evils, which we are called 
on by all that is within us, and by all that is above us, to 
subdue, irradicate, and if possible, transmute into spir¬ 
itual blessings. 
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One tiling is certain, and that is, that the fact of sin is 
a decisive argument for original sin. If sin, in the proper 
sense of the word, exists at all; namely, as involving re¬ 
sponsibility, guilt and punishment, then it had its origin in 
time, and in the free will of the creature, and this origin 
must consist in some irrational and dreadful break of the 
creature with his Creator. I'his origin and the subsequent 
spread of moral evil have received various explanations. 
We here give the more important ones; 

First. The Theory of Pre-existence, d'liis view is nian- 
' ifestly an after thought, to escape difficulties. We have 
already stated our objections to this theory. The attempt, 
to explain native depravity hy ascribing its origin to an 
extra mundane character, is inconsistent with the facts in 
the case. For our innate corruption takes on from the 
very beginning special forms and tendencies. This bias to 
evil exists only in these geriiiiiiant forms. The alien form 
is identical with the alien spirit. Now these special 
vicious tendencies are, beyond question, our sail inheri¬ 
tances. They come from our ancestors in this world, and 
not from our pre-existence in another and spiritual world. 
Besides, the oneness of our race life, now generally ac¬ 
cepted by the thinkers of our time, is opposed to any such 
idea. For, if the theory of pre-existence be true, and this 
application of it be allowable, then tin: unity of our com¬ 
mon life is broken in upon by every soul that enters it 
from another and higher world. We may admit, the great 
and wonderful variations of this life by the free self-de¬ 
terminations of the individual, but this is a very dilTercnt. 
tiling from tin 1 continuous breaks in the very chain of 
human existence itself. 

■ Second. The Pelagian View. Every soul enters the 
world pure. It is endangered by the feebleness of its 
powers, and imperiled hy had examples. These examples 
lead to a fatal imitation, and this imitation leads to a moral 
habit of sin. Tims every soul falls by itself. But this 
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theory is wholly inadequate. Our first parents hud no had 
example to imitate, nor had they at the outset the feeble¬ 
ness of infancy. Besides, the Pelagian view ignores the 
fact of a common nature, and so of common redemption. 
It sets aside the great law of inheritance—the inheritance 
of mental and moral traits, as well as of physical peculiari¬ 
ties. It presents human beings as aggregates of forces, 
without any inward affinity, or any identity of life. Birth 
has no special significantly. It is simply the way in which 
God creates isolated individuals. It does not easily ac¬ 
count for the absolute universality of sin, and for its 
dominance in the earliest stage of life. On Pelagian 
principles, we could not affirm the absolute certainty, that 
all would become sinners as soon as they become moral 
agents. 

Third. The Arminian View. There are inborn pro¬ 
pensities, which lead to sin, but which are not sinful. 
Without God’s grace, man is sure to fall into utter ruin. 
But this grace itself is a compensation for this liability to 
a state of hopeless sinfulness. In fact, original sin is simply 
a malady—a disease—a degeneracy; though it is such a 
malady as will make it certain-that all will become sinners. 
Limborch held to a physical degeneracy alone. Wesley 
believed in a moral corruption, the guilt of which was re¬ 
moved by Christ. Others describe the common sinful¬ 
ness as the dominance of the sensuous impulses in human 
nature. The Armininns hold that native corruption is 
rather the occasion of sin, than sin itself, and that sin be¬ 
gins with moral agency, and is limited to the acts of the 
individual person. 

This view is faulty, since it seems to empty grace of its 
proper meaning. The gifts of grace may balance the ills 
of the fall, hut they can not be termed a compensation: 
for that implies a claim on the part of the sinner, and to 
that extent destroys his sinfulness. Were it not For the 
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grace of God, the posterity of Adam would have hod no exis¬ 
tence, and so no probation as individuals. In this continu¬ 
ance God is responsible, as always, alone to himself. Be¬ 
sides,the terms malady and disease only present the physi¬ 
cal and psychical fact of the fall, and not the moral side. 
We are called on to escape amoral contagion, and not simply 
a fatal malady. For our natures carrying along with 
them a gerniinant personality, are involved in supreme 
moral dangers, which we cannot afford to belittle by 
characterizing them as diseases of our natures. We are 
more than animals from the very outset of our lives; and 
these lives are related not only to this world, but to the 
eternal world. By virtue of these pregnant facts, and by 
virtue, too, of a community of life between ourselves and 
Adam, we are justified in speaking of a guilt of nature. 
This guilt of nature does not make us responsible in our 
personal character, except, in so far forth, as the will 
makes itself felt in the nature. The remark of Coleridge 
is here not wholly out of place, when he says: “Calvin¬ 
ism is a lamb in wolf’s clothing, white Arminianism is a 
wolf in lamb’s clothing.” This is true, however, only 
when these opposing views are pushed to their extremes. 

Fourth. The Theory of Hereditary Depravity. Many 
theologians content themselves simply with this explana¬ 
tion of our common depravity. But this is inadequate, 
since it does not clearly connect our depraved state with 
Adam. It is certainly true, as far as it goes; but it 
ignores the essential difficulties of the problem. 

Fifth. The Theory of a Federal Headship. Adam is 
appointed by the sovereign will of God to act for his pos¬ 
terity. He is our'agent, and we must assume the respon¬ 
sibility of his doings. There is thus a legal imputation of 
his guilt to ns. Though not personally guilty, wo are 
legally so considered and so treated. Our innate de¬ 
pravity is primal ily the punishment which God inHicts 
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upon ns, by the withdrawal of his grace. Innocent, our¬ 
selves, we are punished by being left to be sinful. The 
legal consequences are transferred from Adam to his pos¬ 
terity, not because of any natural relation to itiin, but be¬ 
cause of a covenant relation; that is, a legal connection, 
established by God himself, fn support of this view, it is 
frequently said: “As the soul is justified by the imputa¬ 
tion of Christ’s righteousness, independent of its personal 
holiness, so the soul is condemned by the imputation of 
Adam’s transgression, independent of its personal sinful- 
ness. 

That we are right in this statement of the theory, we 
quote from Dr. Hodge, and his son. Dr. Hodge the elder, 
savs: “It is only on the principle of representation that 
the act of Adam can be said to be ours.” Again, “Men 
are born in a state of corruption as a punishment, and 
this corruption results from the withholding of divine in¬ 
fluences.” He says, still more explicitly: “Hereditary de¬ 
pravity is a penal evil for Adam’s offence.” Dr. Hodge 
the younger, declares: “ We become inherently depraved 
as a part of the penalty for Adam’s trangression.” Again, 
“The legal responsibility of Adam’s sin is imputed to his 
descendants; and the inheritance from him of their cor¬ 
rupt. nature is a consequence of that imputation.” 

'This view of imputation was modified by Placams, a 
French theologian of the seventeenth century. He held 
to a mediate imputation; that is, an imputation of sin, be¬ 
cause of its inheritance. 

This view sacrifices our sense of responsibility to our 
si-nse of sin, and so confuses our moral consciousness. 
Imputation lias a twofold aspect. It is either judicial or 
gracious in its character. As judicial, it. is the reckoning 
to a man of just what belongs to him—it. is holding him 
accountable for just what, is his own. Thus the sin of 
Adam is imputed to our common nature,and toall exemplars 
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of that nature, just, because that nature originated in him, 
and came from him. It is imputed to us only in the sense, 
and to the degree, in which it is our own. Again, our sins 
are imputed to Christ only in the way, and in the sense, in 
which they are his; namely, that he bears the conse¬ 
quences of them, and so he bears, as he enhances, their 
penalty. Any other imputation, as a judicial act of God, 
is unthinkable; because the moment we are held account¬ 
able for sins that are not our own, that moment we are 
treated with the greatest injustice. Gracious imputation 
comes before us in both a negative and a positive form— 
the non-imputation of sin, and the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness to the believer. These are the complements 
of each other. Because God can graciously impute what 
a soul does not possess, it does not follow that Me can 
judicially impute to the soul what he does not possess. 
Judicial imputation does not allow an innocent being to be 
held guilty for the acts of an other. It is true, that Christ 
is treated in some sense as a sinner, but only in so far as 
He identifies himself with sinners. Again, we cannot af¬ 
firm that God punishes sin by sin—least of all the sin of 
one by the sin of an other in any way dependent, on that 
one. God does indeed punish sin by obduracy, and by 
blindness of heart and mind, but not strictly by sin itself; 
for sin involves an act of the creature. The obduracy and 
the hardness of heart come by divine law, and are a part 
of the ordained penalty. This phase of Calvinism is nomi¬ 
nalistic in its character. 

Sixth. The Theory of Natural Headship. All are in 
Adam. He is the representative of all, by reason of a real 
oneness with all—by virtue of a natural union with all. 
There is thus a community of life between Adam and his 
posterity. The vitiated state which each inherits is the 
result of that first sin, in which each and every one 
seminally and potentially participated. Edwards allirms 
that the co-existence in the root and branches of the evil 
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disposition, is the consequence of the union between Adam 
and his posterity; but not the consequcnee of the imputa¬ 
tion of Adam’s sin. Adam’s sin was the sin of his pos¬ 
terity, and so was truly and properly theirs, and on this 
ground it was imputed to them. Thus Edwards makes the 
legal relation depend on the real relation. The fact that 
we find casual opinions in Edwards’ writings inconsistent 
with this view, is of no moment. His opinions are to be 
determined by the system which he wrought, out; and on 
this point there can be no doubt whatever. The Calvin¬ 
ism here presented may be considered realistic in its 
character. 

The realistic view is, without doubt, the true, one, pro¬ 
vided it be not pressed beyond its proper bounds. In our 
nature we are one with Adam; but not in our persons. 
The guilt of nature is to be distinguished from the guilt 
of person. The first brings us liabilities: the second brings 
us responsibilities. We endure all through life the pen¬ 
alties of body and of soul which come from the guilt of our 
nature. We meet hereafter, in the eternal world, if unre¬ 
deemed, the retributions for the deeds done in the body— 
that is, for personal, individual guilt. No doubt in fact 
we are all along identifying our personal, with our natural, 
life. Still the theoretical distinction will maintain itself 
before the bar of reason and in the face of the teachings 
of Scripture. We must also hold to the two-fold relation, 
in which Adam stood to his posterity; but the natural 
headship must take precedence of the legal headship. The 
truth of the legal relation is found in the law under which 
Adam was placed. The truth of the natural relation is 
found in the fact that we were all in him by nature when 
he broke with his Maker, and so all fell in and with him. 
Thus original sin was gathered up and centred in Adam's 
violation of a positive law. No personal character is 
transferred from the one to the other; hut a vicious bias 
is generated and transmitted i<> all his posterity. 
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SECTION FO UR TIL 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM, 

The idea of representation presupposes a community of 
life— JV life common to .all—a life held together by the 
bonds of blood and of sympathy. This must be so unless 
the representation is arbitrary in its character. In pro¬ 
portion as it is natural and legitimate, in that proportion 
it implies the existence of a common life. 

The human family constitutes such a community, and 
requires for its growth and perfection a double headship. 
It must originate in one human pair, and the first man 
must be the first representative. But tile race must have 
its legitimate growth and its goal, and that growth and 
goal must be determined by the ideal man. Ho who in¬ 
carnates human life and fully embodies its idea and its 
law, and so leads the race on to its perfection, becomes 
thereby its second and higher representative. The first is 
by creation the founder of the race; the second is, by a 
supernatural birth, the guide and the goal of the race. 

The idea of representation presupposed, also, an assent 
on the part of those represented. This assent is the tacit 
covenant wrought into the very constitution of the soul it¬ 
self. It finds expression in our earliest utterances and 
deepest yearnings. The family life is human life in minia¬ 
ture. We here see the instant and glad recognition of the 
father by the children as their representative. And as 
the family grows up, each and every one gladly welcomes 
that member of the home circle as its head, who most fully 
embodies its common traits, ana most honors its name by 
the nobility of liis character and life. Thus, in the great 
human family, we may say that Christ himself is the re¬ 
sponse to the yearnings and longings of humanity. 

But the systein of representation needs to be considered 
more at. length. The following points may be noticed: 
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First. Some such system is everywhere present in 
Providence. In fact, this is true even in nature. The 
very idea of a plant-kingdom rests on the law of identity. 
Every correct classification lias its basis in nature, and not 
in mere convenience. We see that the original pair con¬ 
stitute the heads of their own order or species. 

But in Providence this principle has richer and higher il¬ 
lustrations, belli in organic life, and in those combinations 
which are essential to the well-being and progress of so¬ 
ciety. Thus the family, the nation, the race, are all in¬ 
stances of a community of life; and all illustrate that sys¬ 
tem by which one individual is made to act for all, and by 
whose conduct all arc affected for good or for evil. The 
same may be said, though in a less degree, of the school, 
of the church, and of the corporation; for these constitute 
communities, though more artificial in their character than 
the former. In partial sections of society, we notice how 
the industrious suffer for the idle, the learned for the 
ignorant, and the honest for the dishonest; and, in short, 
how each one is made in some way to represent others, 
who are in some way dependent on him. This representa¬ 
tion, however, is most fully illustrated in the family life. 
Children may bring disgrace or financial ruin on their 
parents, and so cause them an untold amount of vicarious 
suffering. On the other hand they suffer, by the vices 
of their parents, the most terrible evils—consequences 
which pul them to the hazard of failure, even in this life. 
These results come to them both by inheritance, and by 
education, and by the regard in which they are held, not 
only bv virtue of what they arc in themselves, but. by 
reason of their connections. Thus, the crime of treason 
brings shame on the children of the traitor, as, on the 
other hand, the heroism of the patriot reflects honor on 
his descendants. 

Second. The wisdom of the special and formal trial in 
Adam is apparent. The plan under which individual 
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human beings were to appear, was radically different from 
the plan under which the society of angels was to be 
formed. Additions to the one community were to be 
made by birth, and they were to grow to maturity by de¬ 
grees; while the number of angels could bo increased only 
by a specific creation—a creation full and complete at 
once. Thus the human family was to proceed from one 
single pair, and so to find in them its natural prototypes. 
This necessarily involved the principle of representation. 

That this representation should not be divided between 
Adam and Eve, seems obvious. There must be a unity in 
the family life; and Adam, as the stronger character, is 
made the real responsible head of the race. 

The result of the trial depends on the way in which his 
free self-determination shall show itself. He is to pass 
to a higher life,—and with him all his posterity,—the life 
of free conscious activity. Nature is to give place to 
person. Every one that shall be born into the world, is to 
appear with a germinant and growing personality. Thus 
the form of human life is, in any event, to be higher than 
it was before. So much is absolutely secured by the trial. 
This formal elevation of the race is guaranteed, whether 
Adam is loyal to God or not. But the alternative of weal 
or of woe, must of necessity, accompany this passage to 
a higher plane of existence. For while the form of life 
becomes, by supreme self-decision, higher than it was be¬ 
fore, yet the moral contents of that life may be immeasur¬ 
ably low, as, on the other hand, in fullness it may become 
immeasurably richer and nobler. This grand alternative 
depending not on chance, but on tbe self-decision of the 
creature, seems to be in harmony with the world-plan of 
God, in which he would crown creation with an image of 
himself. 

The trial might have come in some oilier specific way; 
but any change in the symbols, or in the surroundings, 
would have been only a change of accidents. The essential 
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thing wits it positive test. The mere accompaniments of 
the transaction can be left out of the account. 

But possibly a positive statute of any kind might be 
dispensed with, and a natural trial might have ensued. 
This view deserves a brief notice. It is obvious that a 
mere sinless life, in beings fitted for a life of positive holi¬ 
ness, could never constitute their proper destination. 
Either a positive law must call forth a longing for some¬ 
thing higher and better, or an inward impulse must in 
some way awaken a free personal life. It is difficult to 
see how this latent impulse could be brought forth, with¬ 
out some outward objective law bv which it might be 
awakened. Possibly it would have started into life by 
virtue of its own energy, In this case, Adam might have 
done violence to the cravings of his organism, or might, 
on the other hand, have abandoned himself lo his organic 
passions. He might have exercised hi$ free will either in 
a sensuous self-indulgence, or in a repression of his natural 
instincts and passions. In either case, lie would have be¬ 
come out of harmony with himself, for the body is not to 
he made either the tyrant or the slave of the soul. This 
disharmony would have been the natural result of a grow¬ 
ing inward impulse, left without outward guidance. But 
even this could hardly he termed a trial, since no real issue 
would be presented to the moral consciousness of Adam. 
In order that such an issue might be made, lie must be 
called on to choose between some form of fluty, and some 
form of personal gratification—between objects unlike in 
kind. It would seem that such a choice, could not, be 
made, except in the presence of some outward objective 
law given by his Maker. 

Under some positive law, then, the head of the race 
must; make his supreme life-choice. The trial does and 
must gather itself up in one critical decisive moment—the 
moment of obedience or disobedience. For in this one de¬ 
cision, Adam asserts bis free and full personality. There 
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was no reason to believe, prior to the event, that Adam could 
not have chosen the good, and so have confirmed forever his 
posterity in the love and favor of God. God had made pro¬ 
vision for his favorable choice, in the great incentives and 
great sanctions to obedience which he had connected with 
the very law of Paradise. If the fact of a personal tempter 
increased the danger, it also invited a subsequent interven¬ 
tion. That our first parents were not aware of the tremen¬ 
dous issues involved in their acts, may be true. But if 
they at all knew their own natures, they must have known 
that it would affect an unborn posterity. It is to be re¬ 
membered that no one ever knows all the results of his own 
sins, or is ever fully alive to those' results which he does 
know. 

Third. The capabilities of this system. 

A. This representative system is the basis ol'the family 
life, and of all that grows out of it. We are not united 
chiefly by interest, by friendship, by common views, but, 
by blood. In the language of the Scriptures, we are “of 
one blood.” Home is possible with us, hut not. with the 
angels. The idea of the family life is at least partially 
realized. What is best and .noblest in this world is found 
in the domestic circle. A Christian home is the best type 
of heaven itself. Here the fountains of sympathy are 
open, and hero the mutual responsibilities of parent and 
child, of brother and sister, of husband and wife, find 
place, and here only. There are richer associations con¬ 
nected with the name of father and mother, than there can 
he with the name of cherubim or seraphim. In the rightly 
constituted family, the most beautiful characters and the 
sweetest lives are generated and developed. And, in a 
fallen world like the present, there could be no organized 
society, were it not for these bonds of blood. Thus it is 
that that government is most enduring, other things being 
equal, where the national feeling is one with the sentiment 
of race, 
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B. Ill such a system, unci such only, general reforms and 
revivals of virtue and religion are possible. No soul is 
isolated from its fellows, but stands in vital relations with 
them. Thus we arc able to approach men, not merely as 
single individuals, but as members of a community. Thus 
a common moral sentiment may be created, and a public 
conscience may be formed, and thus, too, there may be 
generated saving moral currents, which shall make them¬ 
selves felt everywhere. These unconscious influences, more 
subtle and all-pervading than those of which we are dis¬ 
tinctly conscious, in reality have most to do with gen¬ 
erating and maintaining all great revivals of virtue and of 
religion. It is in virtue of such a community of life, in 
limes of religious awakening, that a slight touch of the 
secret chords of sympathy will often avail more than any 
burst of eloquence or any logical presentation of the truth, 
however clear and argumentative it may be. 

C. This system allows of an incarnation of the Son of 
God. Had there been no common nature He could not 
have assumed it. There might have been an alliance with 
some one individual, but it would not have been an incar¬ 
nation; for the separate personal individuality would have 
precluded it. Now there was need of some such interven¬ 
tion as was involved in the assumption of humanity, for 
man even in his siulessness. The veil of the physical and 
material world must be lifted, and the realities of the higher 
life must be disclosed. Mail, as Unite and physical, needed 
to have these realities embodied and centred in a human 
form. In this way only could his higher nature be fully 
satisfied. No symbolic presentation, as a finality, could be 
adequate, nor could any abstract presentation of the truth 
meet the wants of a being who craved a revelation in 
visible and tangible forms—a revelation which should ad¬ 
dress his senses. Of course such an incarnation would 
differ somewhat from the incarnation which actually took 
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place; for in the latter case men needed this intervention, 
not simply because they were finite, but because they were 
guilty. 

D. This system of representation invites that form of 
the incarnation which is seen in the intervention of the Son 
of God. He takes into fellowship our fallen nature, and 
makes redemption for the race. Were there no bonds of un¬ 
ion, real and substantial among men, He might have allied 
himself to one individual, and possibly have saved that one 
but only that one. For this alliance could not have been an 
incarnation, since there would have resulted from the union 
two separate and distinct personalities, and not one Christ 
organically united to the race. He might have incarnated 
himself in one human soul, by creating that soul; but lie 
then would have stood forth only as the model and exem¬ 
plar of the race, without any share in its burdens, and so 
without any power to change its state or shape its destiny. 
For he would have been a model below the idea of human 
life. 

In fact, tlie first Adam makes it possible for the second 
Adam to appear as the new Head of the race. The licad- 
. ship of Christ is the complement of the headship of Adam. 
They must be viewed together; for a great promise accom¬ 
panies the very condemnation of our first parents. It is a 
one-sided conception to consider our condition simply in 
the light of the evils which Adam lias introduced into the 
world, and not also in (he light of the blessings which 
Christ has procured for humanity. 

We are, then, warranted in contrasting the two by the 
example of Paul himself. The race lost by its probation 
in one, and gained by its probation in the other. The one 
brought tiie race under condemnation; while the other 
brought it into a state of reconciliation and justification. 
We here view, it must be remembered, the race in its col¬ 
lective capacity, as if it were one responsible individual. 
Every soul, ere it has readied a free personal life, is lost 
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ill tbc one and saved in the other. By the one it inherits 
a bias to sin; by the other it is made a sharer in a spiritual 
influence, according to its own receptivity. By one, God’s 
altitude had become that of enmity; while by the other 
that attitude was changed into friendship. In virtue of 
our relation to one, we are doomed; for we can not keep 
the law of God perfectly. In virtue of our relation to the 
other, we are relieved from this necessity of legal obedi T 
once, and are required to exercise only a filial trust in 
God. Thus the soul is lost—if lost at all—not because o'f 
its sinfulness, but because of its want of faith—its want of 
faith in the midst of divine entreaties and divine promises, 
and surrounded by manifold means of grace, and in spite 
of a great spiritual presence which finds its echo in the 
soul’s deepest yearnings. 

But it may be asked, was Christ, then, under obligation 
to appear in our behalf? We must answer in the nega¬ 
tive. The Scriptures everywhere speak of his mission as 
a supreme gracious gift and blessing. It was a matter of 
pure love that He came into the world and assumed our 
nature. But there is another aspect of the case. His 
coining was a part of God’s plan, and an essential part of 
that plan. In this sense, it was a necessity. But it may 
lie asked, would it have been just on the part of God to 
have withheld the Son after the apostasy of Adam? We 
answer, the question involves an impossible hypothesis, 
since it introduces into the very supposition elements 
mutually destructive. For it supposes that God could 
have given a probation without a mediator—a delay of 
punishment without any provision for forgiveness—a 
suspension of the penalty in its fullness and completeness 
without any legal ground or reason to justify such a 
suspension. We can conceive of a new plan carried out 
on new principles; but not of the same plan carried out 
on different principles—principles subversive of its gov¬ 
erning idea. Thus, for example, we might imagine a mere 
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legal scheme, in which Adam would be nil off immediately 
on his transgression. In such a scheme of law, simple and 
pure, there would have been no posterity. Law is designed 
for individuals capable of being free moral subjects. The 
inheritance of mental and moral qualities, and the depen¬ 
dent state of infancy, seem inconsistent with a legal 
scheme, in the strictest sense of the term. The actual 
plan, then, was redemptive, and not legal; so that we can 
not make any supposition as to what God would do if he 
had violated the regnant principle of the plan itself. 

The truth seems to be that the whole plan was one of 
grace, the whole scheme in its intorgrity was one of mercy 
and of love. The very creation of Adam, the trial itself, 
the continuance of the race, the sending of the Son, the 
coming of the Spirit, and the grand and awful issues which 
wait on probation, arc all essential parts of an economy of 
grace. No part of this grand economy must be taken bv 
itself, and examined independently of its connections. For 
taken by itself it has no existence, except in thought. We 
had no claims upon God, except what lie has freely put 
on himself and invites us to present before Him—none 
whatever, except what are implied in his promises—none 
even for existence. If the Son of God had not, come, then 
God’s plan would have failed of realization; and failed, 
t.90, just whore it boro most fully the divine stamp, and 
exhibited most gloriously the divine character. 

CHAPTER HI. 

PEItSOXAI, BIN. 

SECTION FIRST. 

THE ORIGIN OF PERSONAL SIN. 

The origin ot human sinfulness has'beet) treated in the 
previous chapter. In this section we are to discuss, not 
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tin 1 initial sin of Adam, either in its relation to himself or 
to the race; but simply the origin of the sin and guilt of 
the individual person. 

Our common nature was tainted in and by Adam, and 
so all the samples of that nature, as they appear at birth, 
share in that corruption. Personality is latent in every 
such exemplar of the common race-life. By this latency 
we mean that man is capable of being made a free con¬ 
scious person. This self-consciousness is awakened bv the 
inspirations which come from the spiritual world. It is 
called into activity with the origin of the sense of respon¬ 
sibility itself. It is, however, only germinal at first. In 
infancy the soul is hardly held accountable at all, so feeble 
is its proper self-decision. The sphere of its moral agency 
grows with the growth of its personality. Personal sin, 
then, is the sin of the person, viewed apart from his nature 
—of his person in its separate individuality. 

Thus at tlie outset of our lives nature is strong and the 
person is weak, hut neither is settled and fixed in its 
movement. They both grow together. The one is the 
occasional cause, and the other is the proper efficient 
cause, of all the personal sins of the soul. The will, how¬ 
ever, does not determine itself from its very beginning by 
a supreme life-choice, either of good or of evil. Its choices 
are at first but half-conscious choices—choices in which the 
inborn tendencies make themselves potential, ft gradually 
fixes its own personal character, and fixes it in the line of 
its governing impulses and tastes. That every person both 
determines himself, and is also determined by forces 
within and without is an obvious fact of our common life. 
But still, the. person in this self-decision does and must 
count for something. He is more than the mere index of 
natural impulses. He is not simply passively determined. 
His freedom has not absolutely departed. His bondage is 
not sett,led and complete. Ill- has an inheritance of good. 
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as well ns of evil. His yearnings after a bott :r life, and 
his very sense of sin, are motive powers in and by which 
the will can react, and reassert its proper sovereignty. 
Though the bias to sin docs dominate, yet it does not re¬ 
duce the better impulses of the soul to a complete subjec¬ 
tion to itself; nor does it make the freedom of the will 
* purely formal and nominal in its character. There is no 
such dark and awful harmony of evil in the soul. The evil 
ever wars with the good, in every human soul. Thus the 
will has power to react against the vicious propensities of 
one’s nature. It can assert itself, too, over against the 
might of personal habits, or habits into which the personal 
life has entered, and which it has partly engendered. This 
is seen in those crises in one’s existence where long- 
cherished practices are broken and suddenly mastered— 
where radical reforms are started and perpetuated. This 
power of self-recovery is further seen in the fact that the 
will, moving in the realm of the spiritual world, and deal¬ 
ing with the moral realities of that world, is itself a suiter- 
natural energy, and as such is ever in direct relation— 
either of attraction or of repulsion—with an infinite super¬ 
natural presence—the presence of God himself, 'rims the 
will has sources of power outside of its organic or cosmieal 
connections—outside of its causal relations to the fixed 
forces of the universe. The will is not only in immediate 
contact with the Spirit of God, but it is surrounded every¬ 
where by the tokens and signs of his presence. Thai 
presence accompanies nature, inspires prophets, voices it¬ 
self in providence, incarnates itself in Christ, seeks an 
actual realization in the church, flashes forth in the lives 
of saintly men and women, and lakes on a fixed expression 
in the Holy Scriptures; and thus, in and through all 
these instrumentalities, that presence surrounds and pene¬ 
trates each and every soul. By virtue of the contact be¬ 
tween the human spirit and the Spirit of God—a contact 
which we can not explain, for the very reason that it is an 
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interaction in t he very fountain of our lives—!)y virtue of 
this mutual interpenetration, the will can take on transcen¬ 
dent power, and hy a supreme effort reverse its own life- 
eiirrents, abandon self and the world, and make choice 
of God for its portion. On the other hand, its power is 
seen in the deliberate preference of evil to the good in 
spite of the deepest convictions of its conscience, and in 
violation of all the yearnings of its better nature, and in 
open resistance to the strongest objective motives that can 
he brought to hear on its decisions. In fine, the fact that 
it can sin against the Holy Ghost proves its freedom in 
thi' verv ruin of the soul. 

Our freedom, then, though conditional, is yet actual, and 
there is no reason to reject the plain deliverance of the 
consciousness on this point, or to explain away the equally 
plain teachings of the Word of God. 

This occasional cause does not necessitate personal sin, 
for that would reduce to zero the will-power, as it would 
take from sin its distinctive character; namely, its gniit. 
I In t the occasional cause, working as it does in the infancy 
nf our personal life, certainly does make it certain that our 
earlier dominant choices will lake, in the main, a sinful 
direction. The will determines itself gradually and imper¬ 
ceptibly, but yet determines itself wrongly. It. thus 
creates its own personal character, and is the author 
of all its strictly personal acts and states. The co- 
working of natural and personal elements is seen in the 
regnant dispositions and governing affections, and domi¬ 
nant modes of thought of the soul. Hut here as else where, 
the soul is only responsible for what is the effect and the 
result of its own free agency. It is not, however, neces¬ 
sary that we should remember the fact of origination, or 
that we should be conscious just how far our will has iden¬ 
tified itself with our natural affections. Whenever we 
I eel that any disposition is our own, that is sufficient evi- 
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tleuce that wc are, in a greater or less extent, the author 
of that disposition itself. 

Personal sin, then, originates in ourselves. Though our 
natures are vitiated, they are not hopelessly unsusceptible 
of anything good. There are still left us noble instincts, 
generous impulses, and a real pleasure in seeing and doing 
the right, when it does not conHiet with our selfishness. 
The condemnation which wc pass on ourselves is a witness to 
our better nature. The natural reason and conscience is ever 
on the side of the divine administration. As we emerge 
from our state of receptivity into one of activity; as we 
advance from the. limitations of infancy; as the germs of 
alionalily and freedom are awakened into life; in short, 
? we become original and originating agencies—separate 
udividual personalities—we assume more and more a 
mastery over our characters and actions, and become free 
responsible beings. 

Many theologians have maintained a different view; 
namely, that sin originates in man’s sensuous nature, or in 
the dominance of animal passions and appetites. In de¬ 
fense of this view they refer to the New Test ament, as in¬ 
dicating that human sin has its source and seal, in the Hesli. 
We must, then, inquire into the Seri plural import of this 
term. Its radical physical idea is our organic nature, 
kindred, human nature, etc. Its ethical meaning, how¬ 
ever, is human nature alienated from its Maker—and not 
merely the physical organism, with its dominant appetites 
and passions. It is true that the disordered condition is 
the result of sin; and it is also true that the sensuous side 
of our nature is the common, although not. the exclusive, 
theatre of our personal sinfulness. Hut the theatre of sin 
is one thing, and its source and spring quite another and 
different thing. 

The ethical meaning of the word ff/:xh lias several real 
parallels, as in the phrase “our old man,” Horn. vi. 0 , 
and “the old man,” Eph. iv. 22. and in Col, iii. !>, where 
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the whole nature, body and soul, is spoken of as unre¬ 
newed. In Gal. v. 17 it is said, “for the flesh hath desires 
against the spirit.” Here the antagonism is not between 
the body and the soul, hut between human nature as re¬ 
newed and unrenewed. In Rom. vii. 18 it is said, “In me, 
that is, in my flesh.” Here the words “my H<-:sh” arc cx- 
egetical of the word “me”—the depraved self—the nn- 
snnetified person. The passage found in Gal. v. 19—21 
seems conclusive. Here we have various predicates of the 
flesh. These may be put into two classes: First. Those 
sins which belong to the animal side of our nature, and 
have the theatre of their manifestation in the organism; 
namely, adultery, fornication, lasciviousness, and drunken¬ 
ness. Sworntl. 'Pliose which belong distinctively to the 
mind, and reveal themselves in the activities of the soul; 
namely, hatred, variance, wrath, strife. 

Besides, to put sin in our sensuousness—to affirm that 
sin originates in the dominance of our lower propensities 
—leaves the fact of this dominance itself unexplained. 
The question will occur, how came they to he dominant? 
If by a decision of the will, then sin originated in the will. 
If l»y any force outside of the will, then sin loses its dis¬ 
tinctive character, and ceases to be sinful. It may ho a 
misfortune, but it can not be our guilt. It is also to he 
noted that GltrisL himself centres personal sin and guilt in 
the heart; that is, in the very soul itself, in the words “out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts,” etc. Thus lie excludes 
tin 1 idea of simple sensuousness as the source of sin, and 
locates its orgin in the will. The term heart as used by 
Him is evidently a synonym of the soul—the seat of hu¬ 
man thought, affections, and volitions. But there are still 
other objections to this view, which ought not to he over¬ 
looked. 

Mrst. It savors of the old Maniclnean theory that evil 
has its origin in matter; for our sensuous nature is only 
the elements of matter in an organized living form. 
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Second. Tlio child would according to this view, he, 
relatively to the sphere of his life, more sinful than in his 
maturity. But this is not the view of the Scriptures. lli. s 
sensuous nature is dominant—more dominant than in later 
years, hut that fact is quite consistent with his relative in¬ 
nocence. 

Third. On this theory Christ himself must have had 
sources of sin in his physical nature—sources, indeed, 
which Me ever repressed by moral activity, but which 
were ever latent in his humanity, liven if we fall back on 
the idea of an absolute harmony between the lower and 
higher sides of his human nature, and hold to this harmony 
in spite of the fact that Christ was subject to pain and to 
death, even then there seems to be at least a minimum of 
evil in the very nature of our Lord—a power outside of 
his will that might at any moment generate sin and guilt. 

Fourth. It fails to account for a large class of sins. 
We find that the child, even in its earliest years, when its 
wishes are crossed, often develops its hatred or its obsti¬ 
nacy; and when its interests are involved, will often re¬ 
sort to equivocation and falsehood. We find too, that 
among grown people the sensuous impulses and pas¬ 
sions give place to malice, ambition, pride, and avarice*. 
Mnder the influence of these sinful principles the soul will 
sacrifice al! the pleasures of sense, and all the lusts of cor¬ 
rupt nature. This theory does not account at all for that 
one supreme sin—the sin against the Holy (Ihost—that 
spiritual condition which at once reveals the nature and 
goal of human sinfulness. We must conclude, then, that 
personal sin originates in the free will of the free creature, 
as that will is affected by the common sinfulness of the 
race. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

THE NATURE OF PERSONAL SIN. 

The Scriptures represent human sin under the following 
leading aspects: It is viewed as a resistance to the divine 
will, a departure from the divine law, a violation of the 
divine commandments, a hatred to the divine character; as 
a failure to walk in the path of life, and to reach its final 
goal; as the breaking of a covenant, and breach of trust; 
as an apostasy from the kingdom of God, a treason against 
heaven; as a discord and a deception; as a folly and a lie. 
Thus the Bible describes sin as a criminal act, a corrupt 
condition, an evil habit, issuing in a doom irreversible and 
perpetual. It unfolds its course and describes its final 
slate as that of settled unbelief, which brings damnation 
—as that final stale which is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. This portraiture of sin finds many of its distinc¬ 
tive lines and features indicated in the etymology of the 
terms used to define its nature, and much of its filling up 
in the Biblical accounts of sinful acts and characters. The 
points to lie considered are: 

1. Tim Nbuativis Principi.b ok Sin. The good is 
eternal, and exists in and of itself. It is the state in which 
God dwells—for the life of God is love—thus it is real 
and positive, having in itself the source of all power and 
blessing. The creature shares in the good,in proportion as 
it shares in the fellowship of the divine life. Sin is the 
negation of the good. It is the state of the creature in 
isolation from the Creator. 

If is his creation alone—his soli 1 possession and property 
—tile one thing which belongs to him alone. It is in itself 
the source of no real power, and the spring of no real joy. 
It is thus unreal in its nature. This must be so, for it 
originates apart from the divine elfieiency, whether that 
efficiency works directly on the soul, or through the in¬ 
tervention of second causes. There is no provision for it 
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in the order of Providence, or in the n;Utire of man. It. j s 
not the normal exercise of any function of the body or of 
the soul. It appears by virtue of God's solf-limitat.ion. 
lie creates a being free ill his choices, and independent in 
his preferences, and thus suffers the possibility of sin. 
Kven with this scope for action, which his sufferance al¬ 
lows, sin reveals its own inherent, powerlessness. It never 
dares to show itself as it is, to avow its own nat ure, or to 
relv on its own strength. Its sole power is found in its 
alliances with the good—in the concealments and in the 
assumptions by which it seeks to utilize forces which are 
in antagonism to its proper'character. Whenever it dis¬ 
plays its distinctive nature, the moral forces of the uni¬ 
verse rally at once for its destruction. When it passes into 
the eternal world, and is revealed in the light of that-, the 
judgment comes; and the sinner stands before his Maker 
bereft of all power—utterly and forever paralyzed. 

Sin litis also been termed privative, as denoting the loss 
of original rectitude. This undoubtedly covers an impor¬ 
tant fact. The normal dominant tendency toward God is 
lost. There is thus a fatal departure from (he moral type 
given us in our first parents. Hut sin is not simply the 
loss of what we had in our creation, but the rejection of 
the higher good, the positive holiness, which we might 
have had by obedience. The same sinful tendency re¬ 
veals itself to-day, everywhere in the race. The enormity 
of human sin is not expressed or measured so much by a 
departure from the original type given by the sinless 
Adam, as in the rejection of the new type given by the 
holy Redeemer. This negative character appears in vari¬ 
ous lights. 

first. Sin is irrational in its character. It. is pure self- 
will—self-will moving without a snllicieiil reason and with¬ 
out nn adequate end. It is reason denying itself—abdica¬ 
ting its sanity and falsifying its nature. It is thus pure 
moral arbitrariness—simple unalloyed willfulness. It is 
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(inhuman in its character and dehuman in its tendencies. 
It is a break with man’s true nature, and so an offense 
against ids manhood. 

Hut sin is something more than this self-will, acting thus 
arbitrarily—more than a central and fatal inner dishar¬ 
mony—more than an inward schism and self-defection. It 
stands related to an absolute standard of right—an abso¬ 
lute norm of rectitude, out of and above ourselves. We 
must, then, characterize it by this relation, and advance to 
a more comprehensive statement. 

Second. Sin is lawless in its character. It is no mere 
individual disharmony, which may be mastered by the 
higher harmonics of society. It is no mere capriciousness, 
which may be regulated by some general law, or lost in 
the advance of the common life. It is no mere temporary 
aberration, which may naturally wear away in the lapse of 
years. It is more even than a departure from some posi¬ 
tive statute in the divine economy. It is the violation of 
the very principle of law—of law in its highest imperative 
and holiest sphere. Thus it stands related to an obliga¬ 
tion outside of the soul from which it springs. It is not 
simply a conflict with the law of our natures, but with law 
outside of and above ourselves—with the inoral order of 
the universe. In its essence and at bottom, it. is a defiance 
of all law. In its spirit it ignores the very idea of duty, 
and tramples on the very notion of right itself. It, thus 
violates the very principle of authority and every form of 
law, whether that law he wrought into our natures, or 
voiced in the general judgments of society, or given in a 
supernatural revelation. It is thus more than a trespass, 
a transgression of civil law-—more than a debt, a violation 
of social law. It is a crime—a violation of moral law. 
■Sueli is sin in its essence and tendencies, as hindered by 
virtuous impulses within us and by an authority without 
us and above us. 

Hut sin is more than all this—more than an irrational 
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act of self-will—more even than absolute lawlessness. It 
has a personal character, and involves personal relations. 
We must then advance a step further. 

Third. Sin is Godless in its character. It is not merely 
a violation of law, hut opposition to Him who is the very 
('round and source of law itself. It is hostility to God. 
The sinner does not merely repudiate the principle of au¬ 
thority, hiit he puts himself also in antagonism to the 
Sovereign of the universe. He does not merely oppose the 
moral order of society, but he rebels against the Author 
of his being and the Source of all his happiness. Me is 
most in conflict with Him with whom he ought to be 
most at peace. He breaks that one great personal bond of 
union which is his only security and his only hope; namely, 
his obedience to his God. He arrays himself against the 
Creator whose power has made him all lie is and whose 
love has given him all he has, and but for whose merciful 
presence and energy he would return to his original noth¬ 
ingness. It is not simply the principle of authority which 
he defies, or the idea of divine sovereignty which he scouts; 
but it is the sovereign God, the loving I'ather, whom lie 
neglects and opposes. His attitude is no longer that of a 
subject or that of a creature—still less that of a child— 
hut simply and purely that of a rebel. God’s claims lie 
ignores or repudiates; bis judgments lie denounces; bis 
mercies he forgets; and his gifts he thanklessly grasps and 
thoughtlessly appropriates. God’s works in nature, in pro¬ 
vidence, and in redemption, fail to awaken bis filial love, 
or to command bis filial homage. Hut human sin under 
the Christian Dispensation can take on another and more 
repulsive form. 

Fourth. It is not simply Godless in its character, but 
it is also Christinas. Sin is not only at war with reason, 
with law, with God, but also with Christ. In Christ, God 
comes with his sympathy, and oilers his love: and makes 
good that offer by identifying himself with the sinner, in 
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(tarrying his sorrows, bearing his burdens, and dying his 
death. The sinner ignores this new and higher presenta¬ 
tion of love, lie slights the offer of pardon, and makes 
light of the divine compassion, and closes his ears to the 
divine entreaty. He even presumes on the very mercy he 
neglects; lie believes that the love of God knows no 
bounds, and will accept him at last, in spite of his indif¬ 
ference. Sin in this, its final and worst form, may wilfully 
reject every evidence of Christ’s presence, or contemn and 
scorn that presence, and so make its own damnation sure. 
For the unbelief which dooms the sinner is the final form 
which his sin takes. 

II. Tine Positive Principle ok Sin.— In these aspects 
of personal sin there are positive elements. The reason 
for the positive charater of the sinful principle is obvious. 
God, in limiting himself, in creating man in his own im¬ 
age, does thereby give the sinner a theatre of action, and 
to the sinner’s agency a potency of its own—though that 
potency is not grounded in the constitution of the soul. 
That agency is real and positive by the sufferance of God. 
Though conditioned by probation and over-ruled by re¬ 
demptive agencies and issues, yet human sin does take 
on for a limited period a positive character. For its aim 
is not so much the dethronement of God, as it is the en¬ 
thronement of self. It is not, in its essence and tendency, 
a mere rebellii n against the Creator; but it is also a usur¬ 
pation by the sinner himself. It is not simply an attempt 
at a revolt; but it is a purpose to revolutionize the divine 
government, and to set up its own authority of God. It 
tin ns aside from the worship and service of the Creator, 
only to worship and serve the creature. It seeks to put 
itself in the place of God, and to make its own will the 
sole and supreme law of its guidance. 

The principle of sin has been traced by some to self-love, 
or to the excess of self-love. It is manifest, however, that 
this view cannot be true, for if virtue and vice were to be 
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thus distinguished in their inmost principle, then the dif¬ 
ference would be one simply of degree and not of kind. 
It is true, there is often the vice of excess or of deficiency, 
as in the case of almsgiving; but the principle which 
regulates the amount to be given is not the strength or 
weakness of self-love. Virtue and vice may, in some of 
their forms, be outwardly near each other; but inwardly 
they are infinitely apart from one another. If any class of 
vices seems to come from self-love, it is only from its per¬ 
version—-a perversion which must be itself explained and 
accounted for. A perverted self-love is not so much nde¬ 
parture from the normal degree in which one should love 
himself, as it is a love for one’s false self. Generosity 
does not become prodigality, nor does economy become 
avarice, nor does geniality pass into levity by the excess 
of an unselfish principle, but by the intrusion of a selfish 
element. In other words, there can be no snob tiling as 
the excess or the deficiency of any virtuous principle what¬ 
ever. Such apparent excesses or deficiencies are not (In¬ 
growth or want of growth of virtue, hut. its exeroseem-es 
or its corruptions. In other words, if virtue is dwarfed at. 
all or hindered in its development, it is owing sirietlv not 
to its own weakness but to the presence of some alien prin¬ 
ciple. Thus there is a difference of kind between a true 
self-love and a perverted self-love. We must seek, then, 
for some simpler and more radical principle than excessive 
self-love, as the real and positive spring of human sin. 

Now self-love is a normal and primitive impulse of our 
nature, and must he pronounced itself good and right. As 
a spring of action it has degrees in proportion to the 
strength of one’s sensibilities and to the clearness and the 
largeness of his intelligence. In all eases, however, it is 
a legitimate principle, and if it ever fails, the failure must 
he superficial in its character, arising from a misapprehen¬ 
sion rather than from any vicious tendency whatever. The 
Scriptures recognize it as a measure of the love we owe our 
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neighbor. 

Gal. v. 14. Christ and his apostles address our-fea'rii v and 
our liopes, and so appeal to this very principle of a>tion. 
Self-love is ever in harmony with the love of our I'ellowl¬ 
and both find their support and justification in the love of 
(iod. The individual consciousness may start, with any 
one of the links of this chain; but it cannot move forward 
without carrying along with itself the entire chain. Thus 
these principles ever ac.1 in harmony with one another. 
Just so far as any one of them is wanting in purity, just 
so far the others share in a like deficiency. Our love to 
God is one with a love to all who bear his image, and our 
love to ourselves leads us along the same line as our love 
to the great. Original. The idea that the principle of re¬ 
ward should find no place in a moral life, is a pure fancy. 
The reward of virtue is simply virtue existing in perfect 
beings, and the inmost essence of that reward is the ap¬ 
probation of God himself. Thus, though virtue is its own 
reward, it in nevertheless a reward. The happiness we 
arc to enjoy is the consciousness of divine approbation. 
Thus the hope of a divine reward is only the hope of a 
sweet union with God. This reward is but the free joy of 
virtuous living, and so one with it. The penally of vice 
is only vice revealing its enormity and its dreadful ness, and 
so bringing to onr consciousness nothing hut the sense of 
the divine displeasure. The fear of penalty is only the 
hatred of sin; for in the filial issues of life, the penalty it¬ 
self is hut the full experience of sill—the full conscious¬ 
ness of the antipathy and antagonism of God. 

We have reference here not to any selfish hope which 
mistakes the real incentives to a good life, nor to any 
slavish fear which misapprehends the sanctions ol the 
moral law; but simply and solely to those Christian graces 
which bring a man into right, relations to himself, his 
neighbor, and bis God. The longing for an endless life is 
not in its nature selfish. It is only the desire to reach God, 
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and to find our completion in him. The willingness to re¬ 
nounce such a life does not indicate a higher moral state, 
lor it is horn either of a defiant pride or of despondency 
and despair. In souls of a mystic tendency, these modes 
of mind strangely blend together, or follow each other in 
quick succession. 

It is not, then, self-love, but selfishness, which is the 
principle of personal sin. Between these springs of action 
there is a radical difference. They are not. simply di¬ 
vergent moral stales, hut opposite moral forces. They do 
not differ in degree, but in kind. Selfishness is a regard 
for one’s self as an independent being, and so for one’s 
false self. It is the setting up of self as one’s supreme 
authority, and the making of self the goal of one’s hopes 
and strivings. Thus self—the false and unreal self—is 
made the absolute autocrat. Selfishness is thus exclusive 
in its nature. It either subordinates all oilier principles 
of action to itself, or adulterates them with the virus of 
its own poison, or, where this is impossible, repels and 
silences them. It allows in the soul no fellow and no 
equal. All other springs of action are either swallowed up 
or made tributary to ibis governing principle of life. 

But self-love is inclusive in its nature. It invites and 
necessitates a fellowship with all right principles of action. 
For love, when real and true, is essentially the same, 
whether it- is directed to self, or to the creature 1 , or to the 
Creator. Thus self-love is a regard for one’s self as the 
creature and the child of God, dependent alike upon his 
power and upon his grace. It is, then, a legitimate and 
right principle of action. Self-hale is immoral, for it is 
one with hatred toward man and toward God—one of the 
straiiEre forms of human selfishness. 

O 

If we examine particular sins and vices, we shall he able 
to trace them all to this one group. Thus pride is the en¬ 
thronement of self. It may he pride of t alent, or learning, 
or of position, or, what is the most monstrous form ol all, 
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the pride of virtue, for it is virtue destroying itself. Pride 
is exclusive self-homage. Vanity is the love of approba¬ 
tion. Pride is satisfied with one worshiper; while vanity 
is not content, with this solitary self homage, but is anxious 
to have others come and pay their devotions at its shrine. 
Ambition is self, seeking to bend the world to it own ends 
and its own interests. Revenge is self, seeking unrighte¬ 
ous satisfaction for real and imaginary wrongs. Mate is 
the antagonism of the soul to all who have in any manner 
crossed its path, or who stand in the way of its plans and 
purposes. Jealousy is but the selfishness of love, while 
envy is the disappointment of love. Hypocrisy is only 
the prudence of the selfish soul, while falsehood is its cow¬ 
ardice. Ingratitude is selfish indifference, and cruelty is 
the callousness of selfish affection. Avarice is selfishness 
grasping after wealth as a means of self-indulgence, and 
the miserly spirit is self, transforming the means into the 
end and struggling for that end alone. Covetousness is 
the selfish refusal of the soul to part with one’s wealth in 
the interests of others. Worldliness is holding one’s self 
as a mere creature of this world and not as a child of God 
—is making an idol of human society and accepting its 
maxims as the supreme law of life and appropriating its 
goods to one’s own selfish ends. Lust is the sacrifice of 
our higher nature to our lower impulses—to the moral and 
physical injury of ourselves and of others. In short, all 
forms of sensuous pleasure are only instances of a short¬ 
sighted selfishness. Sentimentality is the yielding up to 
God our tastes and ouremotions, but with-holding our wills, 
thus accepting the luxuries, but not the duties of the 
Christian life. False modesty is pride hiding itself under 
its reserve and its excuses. Asceticism is the immolation 
of our lower nature on the altar of our self-righteousness. 
Despair is losing one’s faith in the possibility of redemp¬ 
tion. Bigotry is the magnifying our own faith without 
due appreciation of the belied' of our fellows. Fanaticism 
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is the narrowness of our faith pushed beyond the lines of 
its application. Dogmatism is the affirming of our faith 
without regard to the counter opinions of others. Even 
the supreme sin of unbelief is the negative form of one’s 
absolute trust in self. The rejection of Christ is only the 
result of making a god of self. Thus selfishness finds its 
culmination in the rejection of the Gospel of Christ. 

Even those forms of sin which seem to spring from the 
perversion of generous and noble impulses will he found 
to contain selfish elements. Thus the lavish giver is care¬ 
less, or frivolous, or ostentatious, in his gifts. If none of 
these alien elements enter into the ease, then it will be 
found that the giver has made himself one with the person 
or the cause which he so thoughtlessly befriends. Tims, 
in this very identification, his selfishness is manifest. In 
fact, devotion to an enterprise may take on a heroic form, 
when the devotee finds his own glory in the triumph of his 
party. Here we find the selfishness in party-spirit in its 
best, showing. Again, the indulgent mother displays her 
selfishness in sacrificing the real interests of her child to 
her desire to hold his affections. We may conclude, then, 
that ail human sin has its root in selfishness. 

When these negative and positive aspects of sin are com¬ 
pared, wo must say that the principle of sin is negative 
when viewed absolutely, and only positive when con¬ 
sidered relatively. In its negative aspect it, is an infinite 
evil because it is the loss of an infinite good; in its posi¬ 
tive aspect it is only a finite evil as a feeble and vain at¬ 
tempt at rebellion and as the forthputtings of a depraved 
hut limited human will. 

Hereafter sin will reveal purely its negative character, 
that is, simply the loss of the good. Evil will then ap¬ 
pear in its true character as something hollow and empty 
and powerless to disturb the moral order of the world, or lo 
withhold even its testimony to tin* worth of ilmgood itself. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE GROWTH OF PERSONAL SIN. 

A catalogue of the* sins of any individual at any stage of 
liis growth would not exhaustively describe his sinful 
character. They would merely indicate its partial develop¬ 
ment. The dark possibilities of evil are still left to be 
evolved. The hidden spring of natural corruption has in¬ 
deed become the open fountain of personal sin in vicious 
inclinations, dispositions, and habits of personal character. 
Mow much more there is underneath consciousness we do 
not know and can never affirm. 

In the growth of sin there arc three essential factors— 
the individual nature with its unfree impulses—the educa¬ 
tive influence of its surroundings—and the conscious de¬ 
cisions of the person himself. 

The natural character of the individual appears at birth. 
It is the special combination of human elements deter¬ 
mined by liis inheritance. It is singular and unique. No 
two souls are absolutely alike. Each differs from the 
other, both in quality and in force of character. Judging 
by the light, of history, we might affirm that this factor in 
life was the most potential, at least in most; cases, in set¬ 
tling human destiny, lint nevertheless it does not lix, as 
by the law of necessity, the direction of one’s moral life. 
The only absolutely certain fact is that the individual 
starts with a natural type of character which he will main¬ 
tain throughout his life. There will he variations from 
that, natural type, but no radical change. This fact, how¬ 
ever. depends on the development being so far normal as 
to preclude the disturbing effects of any great physical or 
mental derangement. 

The character of the individual is, however, never the 
mere result of the evolution of forces given at, birth. 
These do certainly indicate receptivities and capacities; 
but always in an (inharmonious combination. This very 
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want of absolute harmony allows of a greate,- or L-ss de¬ 
parture from tho original tendencies. Only the essential 
natural tvpe will remain unaltered. But this essential 
tvpe has in it latencies which may not appear until many 
rears after hirt.h. ICdueation includes repression as well 
as evolution. It may guide and strengthen what is 
naturally weak, and steadily neglect and repress what is 
already too strong, and thus secure new combinations as 
the basis of a relatively new character. Ft may generate 
new habits, and by virtue of the power of the world to 
eome, it may recreate the man. But even in this most 
favorable view which can betaken of human development, 
there will remain the dark possibilities of evil. Latent 
sinful tendencies may suddenly emerge, in great tempta¬ 
tions and in marked epochs in the career of men, and 
plunge them into utter ruin. This will he found to lie tin- 
ease in the sad fall of men who have been long trusted ami 
loved by their contemporaries. But again, education, 
when it is unwise and faulty, may pervert a nature other¬ 
wise as noble as that of its fellows, and so accelerate tin- 
growth of its worst propensities. 

The will itself is not to he overlooked in the growth of 
the individual. It lias not completely lost its freedom. It 
has yielded to (lie impulses of its nature, and converted 
these impulses into free determinations, and so Inis helped 
to mould its own moral character. But it still can form 
an alliance with its better natural affections, and can still 
he open to inlluences from the spiritual world. These last 
ever enable the will to exert, a reactive inllm-nce and to 
reverse, in part, and for a longer or short it lime, its own 
downward course. Still the will may, and in most eases 
does, prelcr the wrong direction, and thus creates in the 
soul a fountain ol personal sin and guilt that, is distinctly 
its own. It may and often does do more even than this, 
it star's on new courses of sin, rushing into new crimes, 
and so opening channels along which new currents of its 
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depravity may flow. There is always a first sin in any 
career of crime, and in that very first sin the soul findsjt* 
self bewildered in a labyrinth from which the escape is al¬ 
most hopeless. 

The first stage in this growth is that of infancy. We 
do not, pass at. once from our seminal existence to that of 
full maturity. We first appear as infants, but from the 
very beginning of life we art; more than animals. The 
germs of a personal existence are present in us from our 
birth. 'Phis personality is gradually awakened by a con¬ 
tact with the spiritual world. Now during this first period 
of infancy we are natures rather than persons, and so our 
affections are natural and necessary, rather than free and 
inoral, and thus our responsibility has only a fractional 
place in our lives. To the young child the parent is the 
vicegerent of God. As he grows up, he advances slowly 
and with difficulty to the higher and broader view, that 
his parents, as well as himself, are alike amenable to a 
power above and beyond them both. 'Pile child lives in 
his senses and sensual impulses. His bodily appetites and 
his physical activities engross his thoughts and his feelings. 
The chief practical test, that is presented to his soul is a 
temptation to follow his plays rather than to obey his 
parents. Still his higher nature flashes forth in' those 
striking <|uestions which at once proclaim his origin and 
his destiny. The growth of the person is involved in the 
growth of the nature; lint shares slightly in the sin and 
guilt of that, nature. As we have intimated, sin in child¬ 
hood takes on the form of sensuousness. Its theatre of 
action is found in the organic, and physical life. Hut be¬ 
neath this garb of animal gratification, we plainly discern 
the germinal forces of moral evil, in the outbreaks of sell - 
will, envy, jealousy, and hate. TIiiih, while sin in our 
earliest years, manifests itself chiefly in sensuous direc¬ 
tions, it, nevertheless has its source am) origin in the per¬ 
versity of the will alone. 
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Passing over this transition period—the period of mere 
infancy—the period which precedes full responsibility, we 
come to that of youth and early manhood. Now the soul 
begins to gravitate downward with an increased momen¬ 
tum. This is the first conscious state of its growth. It is 
the formative period, when the Iluid elements of the 
earlier life begin to crystallize into a moral character. 
Mere we find simple impulses and passions, and incipient 
sinful hahits. Selfishness appears in wayward and fickle 
aims and purposes, and in a desire to make life a mere 
means of selfish enjoyment. The soul in its youth is alive 
to the claims of God, and, so long as these claims do not 
interfere with its pleasures, it is willing to yield to them. 
In fact, its heart and its conscience are tender and full of 
moral feeling, even though it may refuse to surrender its 
very self to the claims of God. This refusal is, however, 
for the most part, not direct and absolute, but that of eva¬ 
sion and delay. Thus siu reveals itself in thoughtlessness 
and carelessness, amounting at times to transient reckless¬ 
ness. 

The second stage in this conscious progress is that of i 
constant conflict. The intermittent struggles of youth 
settle down into the continued battle of life. The* forces 
of good and of evil are brought into direct antagonism. 
Carelessness has given place to a fixed determination. The 
purpose and plan of life force an issue with God’s purpose 
and God’s plan, as these are brought home to the con¬ 
science. And throughout this prolonged strife, sin is con¬ 
stantly gaining the mastery. The habits of sin are grow¬ 
ing stronger and stronger, and the moral and spiritual 
receptivity of the 1 soul is growing weaker and weaker. 
The thoughtlessness of earlier days has given place to a 
quiet moral servitude. Conscience still speaks with au¬ 
thority, hut without power. Reason points out (lie right 
way, but imparls no strength to follow in that way. Still 
the sinner is often active in a kind of external resistance 
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to his manifest moral destiny. He attends to the means of 
irraee and responds to the many demands on his time and 
his money. There arc occasions, too, when startled by his 
fears, or roused by the presence of life’s griefs, he puts forth 
a tremendous energy of will, and struggles to break up the 
habits of irreligion, and to change the. current of his god¬ 
less affections. The conviction at such times may, under 
the blessing of God, deepen into spiritual apprehensions; 
and the man may, even at maturity, be brought back to 
God. Hut such a ease is exceptional. As a rule the strug¬ 
gle is short-lived, The effort is not simply superficial, but 
outward and formal. The soul breaks only some of its ex¬ 
terior habits, but does not reverse or radically change any 
of the under currents of its affections or its sympathies. 

This brings us to the third stage of this development. 
It is one of moral settlement—of moral finality. The life¬ 
long habits of sin have become fixed. The sinful character 
Inis taken on a petrified form. The carelessness of youth 
lias passed into the indifference and security of manhood, 
and these have grown into callousness. There notv ensues 
that blindness of mind and hardness of heart that are so 
often spoken of in the Scriptures—a blindness and a hard¬ 
ness which are the tokens of perdition. One must not as¬ 
sume that the future of any soul is settled until the linal 
summons calls him to t.hc last, judgment. Hut as the sin¬ 
ner approaches the close of a long life a dull despair steals 
over him—a moral stupor permeates his being. Under¬ 
neath this callous indifference is found the spirit of hale— 
tin aversion cold, calm and immovable in its persistency. 
In the cu'miualion of this slate is to he found the sin 
agabtst the Holy Ghost, livery sinner is moving toward 
such a slate. Sne.li a state is the absolute reversal of that 
filial, joyous, perfect trust in Christ which is I he condition 
of salvation. 
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SECTrOX FOURTH. 


THE FORMS OF SINFULNESS AND THE KINDS OF SIN. 

The first sinful act generates not only a special habit of 
its own—a tendency to repeat and to perpetuate itself— 
but also a sinful state and character. It thus makes itself 
felt outside of its own distinctive movement. It works in¬ 
ward and downward, and creates a fountain of evil in the 
inmost depths of the soul itself. Thus the habit of 
untruthfulness not only leads to a facility in lying; but 
also effaces t he power to appreciate the sacredness of trut h, 
and, in time, the moral ability to distinguish between fact 
and fiction, truth and falsehood. In such a case the man 
is false in the core of his nature. Me is a liar. That is his 
character. The distinction between an act ami ti state-is 
warranted by the very fundamental law in the growth of 
every soul—-the law that all conscious acts pass uncon¬ 
sciously into mental states, and I,hat out of these again are 
the issues of life. 

'Phe forms of human sinfulness are as varied as the as¬ 
pects of human life. The two most marked are those 
which find their centre of activity in the realm of spirit, 
and those which reveal themselves in the appetites and 
passions. Pride and hate, with their many variations and 
modes of manifestation, make up for the most part tile first 
of the fatal forms of human sinfulness. They mutually 
imply each other. Hate slumbers in pride, and pride is 
the background of hate—its support and the source 01 its 
power. The one is active; the other passive. It is the 
union of these two conditions of lift' that make up the 
satanic state and character. 

The second and lower form of sinfulness is found in 
sensuality. 'Phis condition of the soul is the most common 
and the most repulsive in its showings and in its results,as 
it. is the most, fruitful of human misery. The courts of 
justice, the prison, the asvlinn, and the hospital witness in 
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the awfulncss of the vices awl of the crimes which have 
issued from this fountain. When self-indulgence has gone 
so far as to break down the physical constitution, then no 
permanent, reform is possible. All that can be hoped for 
is, that a partial and temporary reform may open the way 
for the grata- of God to interpose and to save t.lii“soul. 
Pride and lust, stand opposed to each other in their mani¬ 
festations, though they spring from the same source, and 
lead to a common ruin. In the one case, the man de¬ 
grades his personal worth, and in the other, he deifies it, 
and makes self his god. 

Covetousness is subordinate to these forms of sinful¬ 
ness, because it, ministers to them both. Without ilu< 
pride and the self-indulgence of human life, covetousness 
would have no existence at all. 

The different kinds of sin have been grouped under the 
following divisions. These groupings depend on some 
peculiarity which is supposed to mark the divisions them¬ 
selves. Thus wc have voluntary and involuntary trans¬ 
gressions. This is an inadequate distinction, since personal 
sin is always voluntary, either directly, or indirectly by 
the very character it creates. Again, we have the sins of 
ignorance and infirmity. 'Phis is only partially true, since 
the ignorance is never necessary and absolute. Again, we 
have the sins of omission and of commission. Put neither 
of these classes can exist -without the other, though each 
class does give prominence respectively to the negative 
and the positive sides of our common depravity. We also 
have sins against God and against man. Hut here the 
latter class presupposes the former. We cannot, sin against, 
our neighbor without sinning against, our Maker, and that, 
loo, in one and the same act. Still, again, we have secret 
sins and presumptuous ones. 'Phis is a real and practical 
distinction. The (fillholies distinguish between mortal 
ami venial sins. The objection to this is that it weakens 
tlie impression of the guilt which is common to each and 
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every form of human sin. Lastly, we have the great 
Scriptural distinction between all the pardonable sins and 
the one unpardonable state of sin against, the Holy Ghost. 

It. is better, however, to consider the different kinds of 
sins in reference to the different conditions and occasions 
under which they must appear, if they appear at. all. 

It is doubtful if there would have been, without sin, anv 
marked individualities in the human family. Like would 
have produced like. Life would have moved on harmoni¬ 
ously, without any great variation, for it. could not have 
eotne in contact, with the opposing forces of good and evil. 
Now it belongs t.o sin to separate and to disintegrate. 
Sin in itself tends to isolate the individual, and so to rub 
him of tlie sources of his power. Thus sin alone is a 
source of weakness. It. individualizes to death. It. can¬ 
not alone create a great character. If the restraining and 
t.he redemptive forces of life were all withdrawn there 
would he a speedy physical and moral degeneracy, and the 
race itself would flatten out and perish. It is the antag¬ 
onism of good and evil that makes a strongly marked 
character, and the nobility or ignobility of the latter is 
found in the triumph of one or of I lie other of these prin¬ 
ciples of action: namely, sin or holiness. 

Sin, by virtue of the antagonisms it creates, differentiates 
one soul from another at birth. Now Christianity does 
not change the constitutional tendencies which are thus 
impressed on our natures, Inu utilizes and glorifies them. 
Its aim is not to annihilate these natural results, but to 
penetrate and to consecrate I hem. Thus these multiplied 
and deepened channels of our natures are tilled with new 
and higher life. Thus the forces which sin is supposed t" 
generate in probation arc themselves regenerated, and so 
utilized in the redemptive process. The very disharmonies- 
of the individual soul are taken up'and mastered by the 
higher harmony of the redemplivc agency. The new in¬ 
dividual type thus created is made the basis of a n-w 
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spiritual character, and this character maintains itself 
and readies asymmetrical development according to the 
idea and the law of its new life. 

Before and during this redemptive process, the forms of 
sin are determined in part by the distinctive peculiarities 
of the individual himself. These, are seen in the natural 
dominance of the intellectual over the sensuous element, 
or in the reverse of this relation, by which a man becomes 
a devotee of pleasure. We often notice, loo, some one 
marked tendency of the soul, as when the intuitive or the 
logical faculty takes precedence of all others—where, in 
the one case, the sense of guilt, goes down in an all-absorb¬ 
ing mysticism, or, in the other, spends its force in mere 
duel final statements. Here the defects in the natural or 
lhi* Christ,ian character are noteworthy. From a soul en¬ 
dowed wilh a weak will, we may expect sins of omission, 
and from one blessed with a strong will, sins of commis¬ 
sion. When the imagination and the sensibilities are pro¬ 
found and dominant, we may look for mere religious senti¬ 
mentalism; and when they are weak, we mav meet the 
hardened villain, though a villain on a small scale. 

Separate individualities reveal themselves in dominant 
dispositions, and these again are the occasions of special 
defects and vices in human character. These are to he 
noted. We have: 

A. The Reflective Disposition. This is one of the chief 
supports of a noble character. But. when the tinge of sad¬ 
ness deepens into melancholy, the soul sinks into idle 
reveries or fruitless speculations. The spirit of doubt as 
to the ultimate triumph of the good, broods over its deep¬ 
est thinking and feeling. It would renounce its very self¬ 
hood in tile fond hope of an absorption into the Infinite. 
But all this is only a species of refined selfishness. When 
the contemplative spirit is associated with false views of 
life, it takes on an all-engrossing self-righteousness, all 
the more fatal for the reason that the subject, of it is 
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wlioily unconscious of its presence. When it is united 
with a logical capacity, it voices itself in an unsparing 
criticism at once hating and hateful. 

B. The Active Disposition. This was designed to hi' 
the hasis of an energetic character. On this soil all the 
active virtues could thrive as in the reflective disposition 
all the passive virtues could take root and hear fruit. 
Every philanthropist and every reformer must have a share 
in this temperament. But when this temperament becomes 
dominant, and all controlling, the soul becomes restless and 
takes on an impatience of control and an irritability of 
temper which make its presence in society intolerable. 
The man becomes ultra in his opinions and in his actions. 
Conviction passes into dogmatism, self-reliance into ar¬ 
rogance, earnestness into severity. When the reflective 
element, is weak, we meet those forms of vanity and con¬ 
ceit. which are as offensive to our tjisl.es as to our moral 
sense. This disposition may lead one to nuike ji point of 
his being independent, and so nitty vitiate the virtue itself. 
It. may prompt the ambitious man to seek his ends by any 
means whatever, or the vain man to gratify his vanity in 
display and extravagance. 

C. The Sanguine Disposition. A hopeful temper of 
soul leads a mail to the full enjoyment of life—makes him 
genial and affable—a power in societv. With him reli¬ 
gion is a joy rather than a duty. But when this temperament 
becomes unduly dominant, it leads a man to multiply pro¬ 
jects he can never execute—to divide his energies on ton 
many objects, or to waste them in unworthy pursuits. 
There thus grows up a levity and frivolity—-a frivolity 
not. playing on the surface of one’s nature, but working at 
its core—a hick of all moral earnestness whatever, lie 
laughs out. of his soul all sense of his higher obligations to 
Cod or to man. 

D. 'I’lie Passive Temperament.. This disposition, when 
rightly balanced, secures a i|iiiet contentment with the 
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present, and a .serene acceptance of the issues of the future, 
whatever they may he. It is the necessary background of 
a great nature. But when the phlegmatic character has 
become vitiated, conscience is deadened, and a cold indif¬ 
ference prevades the entire life. The accomplished viMian 
always has more or less of this temperament. 

Many forms of sin are conditioned by education. The 
soul inherits special aptitudes, but no knowledge. It must 
begin in weakness and in ignorance, and can only learn 
slowly and by degrees. The age exerts a moulding in¬ 
fluence on the soul from the beginning of its life, so that 
the contents of its consciousness are drawn almost wholly 
from the age in which it is born. The common thought 
and feeling of the age, its habits and customs, its govern¬ 
ment and institutions, its inventions and discoveries, its 
representative men, whether of the present or of the past, 
with all the treasured and registered results of the cen¬ 
turies—all these constitute the great educative forces of 
society. They make themselves felt in the mind and heart 
of the individual. Thus we account for the ascetic ten¬ 
dency, in which violence is done to the impulses of one’s 
nature. Thus, too, we explain the working of the very op¬ 
posite principle, in a loose abandonment to sensuous 
pleasures and physical sports. Botli extremes are opposite 
forms of human sinfulness. The serious side of our pro¬ 
bation, were it not relieved by innocent enjoyment, would 
defeat its very end, namely, the reform and the redemp¬ 
tion of society. Amusements, loo, as soon as they are 
made the very source of our higher life, lose their char¬ 
acter, ami instead of being helpful and healthful in their 
intiuenee, poison the very fountain of individual and social 
life. Again, it is partly owing to defective education that 
men so far separate religion and morality.' By virtue of 
this separation, we have, on the one hand, a sentimental¬ 
ism which is powerless against our selfishness, and on the 
other hand, a cold and barren legalism—the mere shell and 
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husk of morality. It. would lie easy to show how the 
wickedness of oppression and the infamy of persecution 
were owin'?, more or less, to the spirit of the age in which 
they occurred. We need refer only to t he dark catalogue 
of crimes committed in the name of the religion of Jesus. 
We omit here the fatal influence of a false domestic or 
scholastic education. The social position, too, of the in¬ 
dividual often carries along with it speeial temptations, 
and is the condition of speeial sins. Thus wealth invites 
to all forms of extravagance. Thus the possession of 
power is always corrupting in its influence. Thus official 
superiority will engender arrogance of manner, and often 
a mean and petty tyranny. Thus learning may occasion 
the display of pedantry and of conceit. Thus the man dis¬ 
tinguished by his family connections may lake on the spirit 
of caste, and separate himself from all real sympathy with 
his fellows; while the opposite condition of life may call 
forth servility or envy or hate, or destroy all appreciation 
of real worth of character. 

The divergent avocations in which men are engaged 
modify tin 1 manifestations of their sinfulness. Kverv busi¬ 
ness and every profession lias its peculiar dangers, and so 
engenders peculiar defects of character. Thus t lie literary 
titan becomes intensely selfish in little things. Me will 
give of his money, but not. of his time. His pursuits tend 
to make him irritable. The lawyer and the clergyman are 
both in danger of acting a mere part—of sinking the pri¬ 
vate character in the professional one, and that, too, with¬ 
out being aware of it—in danger of seeming, t.o he what 
they are not, and of uttering what they do not profoundly 
believe. The great, sin to which the ministry is exposed 
is the sin of hypocrisy. The merchant is tempted to bil¬ 
low the customs of his trade, forgetting that a fair busi¬ 
ness transaction is impossible, which is not in harmony 
with ■ the spirit, and precepts of the Gospel. Perhaps 
Christianity suffers more from the low standard of morals 
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which prevailsin this respect, among its disciples than from 
a,iv other single cause whatever. 

The discipline of life also is an occasion of sin and of 
sin in special directions. Our duties recur in new forms 
everv day. They may he personal, domestic, social, or 
chnrehlv, hut they are of supreme importance. The dis- 
eharge of these duties is always attended with more or 
h ss difficulty. Here we meet, every day with special de¬ 
ficiencies. We do tilings we ought, not to do, and leave un¬ 
done t he things we ought to do. Our short,-comings indi¬ 
cate the strength and the presistency of the selfish princi¬ 
ple. The very griefs and afflictions of life bring out the 
natural depravity of the human heart. Here we see the 
want of resignation to divine Providence, in the form of 
nuirmiirings against the goodness of God, or of rebellion 
against his authority, or even of blasphemy; or we wit¬ 
ness the utter abandonment of all courage to meet the 
cares and responsibilities of life. Even religion, both by 
the perversions of its friends, and by the opposition of its 
enemies, has given occasion to manifold crimes and vices. 
Thus where religion takes a strong hold on the popular 
mind, there it will excite the greatest antagonism in those 
who do not accept, it, so that we shall find more profanity 
than in'less religious communities. The English-speaking 
races are the most profane communities in Christendom. 
Til ns sectarianism is occasioned by diverse views of re¬ 
ligion. 'Plus religions partisan bolds that his own denomi¬ 
nation has all the truth there is in Christianity. He is de¬ 
voted to his own church, notas a means to an end, hut as it¬ 
self an end. lie avoids, ratlin - than seeks, fellowship with 
Christians of other communions. Here, t oo, we must, place 
the sins of heresy and of schism,and also that of infidelity. 
\\ e call them sins because manifestly there is a moral 
element, at t he root of them all. We are certainly not re¬ 
sponsible for our speculative beliefs, but only for those 
opinions and beliefs which address our wills, as well as 
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our into]loots; and of sucli a character, without doubt, are 
the truths of the Christian religion. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

DEGREES OF PERSONAL GUILT. 

Wo need first of all to determine the .nature of personal 
guilt, and the sphere of life to which it belongs. 

Personal guilt is the criminality—the ill-desert—of per¬ 
sonal sin. It is sin imputed to the sinner—charged to his ac¬ 
count, and thus exposing him to condemnation and to pun¬ 
ishment. It is the middle term between sin and its direct 
consequences, converting those consequences into penalties. 
Without guilt the results of sin might be painful, but they 
could not. be penal. 

The sphere, and the only sphere of life, where personal 
guilt can find place, is that of free moral agency. It can 
be predicated alone of a personal choice and a personal 
character and a personal life. Thus the natural af¬ 
fections, being independent of the will, and acting 
simply under the law of necessity, and having in 
their movements no reference to a moral impera¬ 
tive, can have no strictly moral character. They may 
possess a natural excellence or exhibit natural defects and 
deficiencies; hut both are destitute of a personal moral 
element. These exhibitions are automatic in their char¬ 
acter. They do not differ in kind, but only in degree, 
from the manifestations of brute instinct. They aim to 
secure the gratification of their own cravings, and not the 
spiritual approbation of the object toward which they 
tend. 'Pirns they are instinctive, and not personal and 
lree in their character. They thus issue from our natures, 
and not from our persons; and do not. respond to the 
claims ot any moral law whatever. They certainly carry 
along with themselves liabilities, hut not responsibilities. 
They are also motive forces to be repressed, or chastened, 
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or transmuted into a personal preference by the conscious 
determination of the soul itself. 

\Ve are responsible, then, for our own personal acts, and 
for no other class of acts whatever. We are responsible, 
too, for our own characters, jusl so far as we have had any 
share in making them what they are. This is the limit olb 
our personal responsibility. 

This limit is, however, by no means a narrow one. Tito 
natural affections precede and accompany and, so to speak, 
envelop our entire personal life. They influence tiie will, 
and are in turn often determined by the will. There are 
probably few or no acts of the soul into which tiie will lias 
not more or less fully entered, and certainly there are no 
states of the soul which have not been somewhat deter¬ 
mined by personal choices and preferences. In this way 
we are, to a greater or loss degree, responsible for them 
all. 'rims there can be no wrong thought or impure feel¬ 
ing in which the person lias not himself taken a part, and 
for which he is not more or less accountable. Thus envy, 
or jealousy, or mtilice, may spring up in the soul ap¬ 
parently unhidden, and yet somewhere and sometime we 
may have done something to generate these very passions 
themselves. 

Thus, in harmony with what we have said, our love to 
God, in so far as it is moral and personal, is not a mere as¬ 
piration of our nature, hula response to his claims. 'The 
soul receives God by faith, and imparts itself in prayer 
and sacrifice. Thus it. appropriates the favor of God, and 
accepts the truth of God. Thus it surrenders itself to God, 
and finds its joy and peace iu God. Thus it is an electing 
love—a love knowing and determining itself toward the 
Author of its being. It is the free, personal, loving choice 
of God in preference to self and to the world, and so it is 
praiseworthy in its character. On the other hand, all forms 
of hostility to God, since they are also repudiations of his 
love and of his authority, so are not natural mid necessary, 
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hut moral and free in their nature, and so blameworthy. 
As we have said, the very presence of a had thought or 
feeling or purpose is a prima facie evidence that, we have 
sometime in our life invited such a visitor, and cherished 
such company. The soul can, by its own free agency, 
create a disinclination to a holy life, and when it does 
create such an aversion that aversion itself is the acme of 
its guilt. This very inability of the sinner constitutes his 
criminality. But this inability can never be absolute in 
its character, because the power to react remains, and the 
bias to sin in our natures and in our habits is somewhat 
balanced by the transcendent influences of the spiritual 
world. Thus the soul is never under any in ward, absolute 
compulsion. 

All sins are alike in that they all spring from a common 
root, violate a common law, and result, in a common un¬ 
belief. See James ii. 10. Besides, a single sin never 
stands alone. Others spring up from a fruitful soil, and 
so form characters essentially alike and essentially guilty. 
But while there is a sameness in guilt, there is also, as 
much difference in degree of ill desert, as there is between 
the light of a spark and that of a (lame of lire. 

Tt is, however, quite impossible to measure the exact 
guilt which belongs to individual acts. We can here only 
indicate the leading elements which must enter into our 
moral judgments. 

First. Built is to be regulated bv the degree of a man’s 
nonconformity to law. Thus sin is not. imputed where 
there is no law. As a man violates his obligations, just, in 
that proportion does his guilt increase. The higher the 
obligations violated, and the greater the number of the 
obligations disregarded, the deeper is his ill-desert. This 
is strikingly seen in the Christian economy. Here a man 
sins not only against his Father in heaven, but also against 
his Redeemer on earth. 

Sfifoml. It is regulated by one’s natural capacity and 
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susceptibility. The man with ten talents is under obliga¬ 
tions to lie and to do more than the man with one. Now, 
the greaLer tlie genius, the higher the probation, and the 
greater its guilt if it fails to meet its obligations in life. 
The nobler the natural character is, the greater are the 
possibilities of the person and the more culpable is his 
failure in life. 

Third. It is regulated by the opportunities which a 
man has neglected or misimproved. Education, domestic 
or scholastic, and the thousand other opportunities which 
a man has or might have had, enter in to determine his 
guilt. Thus possibly, in the case of Aaron Burr, his guilt 
was increased by the fact that he had such a mother as the 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, and was thus a child of 
prayer as well as a child of genius. Thus it is that those 
who neglect special means of grace only enhance theirown 
criminality in the rejection of the love of God. 

Fourth. It is regulated by the conscious failure to put 
forth any effort to reach a high standard of character. A 
man may give himself up to a vicious course of life, or he 
may struggle nobly against his lower inclinations, and his 
moral worth will depend on which of these courses he 
takes. Tin* man who struggles with his natural depraved 
tendencies reaches a higher probation, and belongs to a 
different class of characters, than the one who only moves 
in harmony with an amiable temper. The latter may he 
more attractive than the former, bill, certainly is deserving 
of less personal credit for his character, Thu excellence 
which he has is rather implanted than acquired, and auto¬ 
matic rather than personal and praiseworthy. 

Fifth. It is regulated by the resistance which one 
makes to his own moral convictions, lie ilius generates 
inward habits of thought and feeling, and so creates a 
character by which be is spontaneous in his very wicked¬ 
ness. This is seen when the soul does violence to the 
yearnings of its better nature in the rejection of the Gospel. 
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God overcomes all his difficulties in tlio proffer oi' his 
friendship; but the sinner will overcome none of his, even 
when his moral nature urges him to do so. In time, one 
becomes so accustomed to a certain course of sinful indul¬ 
gence as to lose all remorse for his wrong-doings—so as to 
call good evil and evil good, and thus illustrates in his own 
ease the saying of our Lord, “If the light that is in thee 
lie darkness, how great is that darkness!” Thus sin at¬ 
taches itself to character as well as to acts, and to acts 
that flow without deliberation from a fountain which the 
sinner himself has generated in his own nature. Thus it 
is, too, that the continued absence of right intentions indi¬ 
cates a greater degree of criminality, than the occasional 
presence of a positively wrong motive The great sin of 
omission, the sin of unbelief, underlies, as it is the culmina¬ 
tion of, all forms of human sin and human guilt. 


SECTION SIX'l'H. 

THE CHARACTER OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

YVe have to consider the depth and the extent of indi¬ 
vidual depravity, so far as that depravity is common to 
each and every soul. 

It is important here to mark the distinction between re¬ 
ligion and morality. These are only different aspects of 
one and the same divine life. In religion, God comes into 
union with man, and man freely responds to this divine 
fellowship. In morality, man enters into union with God, 
and in and through this union seeks a fellowship with all 
the creatures of God. In religion, man is receptive; in 
morality, he is active and forth-putting. Religion secures 
a moral lile through the free seif-decision of the soul. 
They are inseparable. The life of each interpenetrates 
the lile of the other. Religion without morality isaguici 
mysticism—a sentimental worship—beautiful in its forms, 
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hut powerless against the selfishness of the human soul. 
Morality without religion is a mere round of outward per¬ 
formances, legal in its spirit, cold, dry and barren, and 
without the soul of goodness. 

-Our depravity, then, must he measured by its departure 
from either of these aspects of divine life. 

Native depravity appears first and foremost in our cor¬ 
rupt natural affections. We inherit depraved tendencies, 
lint here, in the sphere of nature, the depravity is not. 
supreme and total. 'Phis is not so, for the reason that every 
soul has st ill a natural love for the good, over against its 
inordinate self-indulgence. As a rule, in every conflict.be¬ 
tween these impulses of our nature, this natural self-love 
gains the mastery over the opposing principle. This, how¬ 
ever, is not always the case. We meet with instances of 
natural heroism, as wdieu a man, out of instinctive friend¬ 
ship, will peril his life for his friend. Here we have, how¬ 
ever, nobility of nature, rather than of personal character. 
Still this is exceptional and one must admit that even the 
depravity that is born with us is fatal in its character. 
For the soul, as a nature, cannot restore itself. 

When we come to our conscious moral self-decisions, then 
the rule seems to allow of no exceptions. The moral choice 
is ever and always, in spirit, or in form, or in both, a sel- 
lish one. Wherever and whenever this is not the ease, the 
soul stands in personal fellowship with its God, and is a 
regenerated sou). This may be true of men out of the 
church, as well as of those in t he church—of men who make 
no profession of religion, as well as of'men who have taken 
on themselves the vows of God. lint even in the case of 
those souls who arc sl.ill unreconciled to their Maker, we 
cannot say that tin* .depravity is total in its character. 
Sudi is not the fact, for the following reasons: because 
evil is not chosen for its own sake, hut for some imagined, 
temporary or partial good it may bring: and because of 
the hcsiiation and deliberation and frequent conflicts of 
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the soul before the final sinful choice is made; and also be¬ 
cause of the self-condemnation which often appears in the 
very act of choosing what is wrong. Here we see that there 
are movements and drawings toward the right, though al¬ 
ways mastered by the finally dominant choices of the wrong. 
Again the object chosen or the action determined upon 
may be wrong only in the sense that it lacks the highest 
motive; and thus it. may command our approbation, not¬ 
withstanding its fatal inward deficiency, as tested by the 
moral law. All our best natural impulses move solely in a 
lateral direction, and cling only to the objects of this world. 
They do not concern themselves with the guilt of sin, but 
only with its misery and wretchedness. Thus the mother 
is interested in her child, but only as a member of social 
life, and not, as an heir of ctcrnitv. Thus though men 
love goodness and wisdom and truth, as abstract concep¬ 
tions or as far off realizations, yet when these assume their 
sovereignty, and bring God in his authority before their 
souls, l.hev at once refuse obedience. There is here a 
natural excellence, but no virtue of a moral and personal 
character. The fact that the person rejects the authority 
of the very attributes which his nature admires, dearly in¬ 
dicates the fatal character of his depravity. Thus a 
naturally amiable nature may underlie a personal character 
and a personal life profoundly selfish. 

Hut we do seem lo meet, instances both of splendid 
virtue and of beautiful graces of character. We are not 
able to refer them simply to the impulses of a noble nature. 
They evidently, in a large measure, belong to the person. 
Whatever be their worth, that worth must be imputed to 
the person, and he must have the credit of them. In some 
of these cases it will he found that the man has so identi¬ 
fied himself with the larger community that its glory is 
his glory, and he is ready to die in its behalf, as when a 
patriot offers up his life on the battle field. The parent, in 
seeming unselfishness, devotes his time and money to the 
good of his family, ll is a part of himself. Ife lives in 
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ilu* life of his children. Their worldly success ministers 
to his pride. When his interest goes further and he takes 
into account, their kinship with God as well as their rela¬ 
tion to himself, then he gives evidence of being a child of 
God. This evidence is to be accepted, whatever be a man’s 
creed or a man’s conduct. 

Depravity does not reach the intellect as such, except as 
it affects the physical organism. When a man is in good 
health, the decisions of his reason, acting in its own ex¬ 
clusive province and with a clear field before it, are, in the 
main, as right now as in a perfectly holy state. The reason 
certainly gives us first truths, and we accept them as a 
part of the natural revelation of God. In the case of the 
conscience, involving as it does both the sensibility and 
the reason, we are sure only of her highest affirmation. 
These moral axioms we receive without distrust or misgiv¬ 
ing. They are infallible. This inner light never goes out. 
Our (esthetic nature is in like manner affected. We can only 
trust its highest and best judgments. It is, then, chiefly 
in our sensibilities, whether physical or spiritual, and 
through our wills, that sin reigns. But when we consider 
that character is one and life is one, and that these sensi¬ 
bilities and this will touch all sides of our being, we can 
easily sec how sin might directly or indirectly affect our 
entire being. Thus it is apparent that we are responsible 
for our opinions and our beliefs, and our moral specula¬ 
tions, since these are all affected by our free personal 
agency, as well as bv our sinful tendencies. 

We must come, then, to l.ln* conclusion that our de¬ 
pravity is fatal in its diameter. We cannot restore our¬ 
selves, by any self-movement, to the love and favor of God. 
We are, however, capable of redemption, and, as we shall 
see, a full provision and a living agency have been made, 
not so much for our restoration to the state we have lost, 
as for our elevation to a higher plane of character and of 
life. 
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THE PENALTIES OF SIN. 

Punishment is the consequence of sin, as determined by 
guilt. In so far as the proper consequence of sin does not. 
follow, or in so far as it comes from other sources than 
that of guilt, in so far consequence and penalty are not 
identical. This is the case in probation. The probational 
state results from the redemptive plan and agency, in 
which the final issues of life are removed to another world. 
The full and distinct consequences of sin are in this life 
precluded by the very offers of mercy. Besides, we are 
now so bound up with the woe of others, that we often ex¬ 
perience ills which flow from their sins, and not from our 
own violations of the moral law. We suffer, even from our 
inheritance, disabilities which are not. the proper penalties 
of our personal sin and guilt. Thus the bonds of blood, of 
sympathy, and of interest, often entail sufferings upon us, 
which cannot be considered as the punishment of our own 
transgressions. In fact, many of the evils of this life are 
designed by God to chasten, to correct., and to ennoble 
human life, rather than to punish the offender. In fact, 
all that we can term penalties in this world are but tokens 
of the coming ret ribution. 

The very condition of the soul in tills life precludes out- 
looking upon the objective consequences of our sins as 
simple penalties. Secondary agencies and causes have so 
intruded as in a measure to obscure the consciousness of 
another Presence, greater than they all, because the sup¬ 
port of them all. We are, too, so intent, on our selfish 
pursuits and plans that God is far from our thoughts and 
affections, and we are unliucd to interpret aright the 
course of his providence. We also resist more or less the 
influences of the truths we do believe, and become blind 
and hardened: and accept the ills of life as matters of 
necessity, without any moral signilicanee whatever. We 
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and remorse are experiences from which we shrink, and 
from which we seek to escape by every means in our power. 
If our excuses and palliations are not sufficient for this 
purpose, we burv our souls in business, or turn in despera¬ 
tion to the intoxicating cup. 

In the other world, everything is changed in our sur¬ 
roundings. Even God changes his altitude toward us, in 
that He no longer extends to us the offer of pardon; and 
the soul has also changed its character, in that it has 
reached a fixed state of moral aversion to a religious life. 
In the other world there is no room for secondary causes, 
coming between the sinner and his Maker. The indi¬ 
vidual soul comes into immediate and direct contact with 
the fullness of tile divine Presence. Its sole business is 
with God, and with Him continuously and exclusively. In 
such a state, the consequences and the penalties of sin are 
one and the same thing—absolutely identical. The conse¬ 
quences are no longer partial and intermittent, and alloyed 
with foreign elements, hut simple, full and constant. For 
the conviction of sinfulness covers the entire character and 
life, as these are made to stand forth in a separate indi¬ 
viduality,and are made to appear as they are, in the search¬ 
ing light of the divine Presence. Thus all punishment is 
both natural and positive. It- is natural, because provided 
for in the constitution of the soul, and in its essential re¬ 
lations to God. ' 1 'his constitution and these relations in¬ 
volve each other. Punishment comes at once into the life 
of the soul, as the soul finds itself flooded on all sides with 
the light of the divine presence. It is positive, because 
the punishment mimes from God din-etiy and immediately. 
It is, and is felt to he, an infliction of the divine Law-giver 
—a judgment exeeuted by his hand. Self-condemnation 
is hut the echo of the voice of God. Tile penalty issues 
Irom the divine decision and under lies and Conveys tile 
divine wrath, as experienced in the consciousness of guilt. 
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Thus punishment. marks the personal relation between 
tho criminal and the God whose law lie has broken. In 
t he ease of the sinner the criminality is supreme as it indi¬ 
cates the final break between a God seeking to forgive and 
the soul refusing all forgiveness. 

The feeling of remorse is at once the general condition 
of all forms of punishment, and the essential element in all 
kinds of penalty. It is the condition of retribution, be¬ 
cause it is a sense of criminality. It is the one abiding 
element in punishment, because it is the pain which enters 
into the consciousness of guilt, and is the peculiar pain 
which follows divine condemnation. 

Sin cannot he punished by sin, though it may be by the 
continuance and obduracy of sin. Here the tendency to 
perpetuation is the penalty, and not sin as such. It is. 
however, only the negative side of sin which reveals itself 
in this form of punishment—sins of omission. Here the 
power of sin is paralyzed. Despair destroys every activity 
but that of conscience. The sinner in the other world 
renders the homage of conviction, but not of affection. 
He is no longer aggressive in his sinfulness. He can no 
longer disturb the moral order of the universe, lie 
rather confirms that order, as a witness to the rectitude 
of God. 

Human guilt culminates in unbelief, and so excludes the 
soul from Heaven. Kor, under the economy of grace, 
what finally condemns the sinner is, that, he rejects re¬ 
deeming love. So that, while unbelief decides the <]ties- 
t-ion of acceptance with God. yet our particular sins 
against light and love, eventuating, as they do, in this un¬ 
belief, decide the decree of punishment we are to sulfer in 
theVternal world. 

This subject will again come before us wlum the (pies- 
tion of future retribution is taken up. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE PRK-KX1STKNOE OF CHRIST. 


SKi'TlON FIRST. 

THE COSMICAL WORK OF CHRIST. 

Tlie in tor-trinitarian relations of the Son determine his 
work, both in creation and in redemption. As He was the 
Revealin- of the Father to Himself, it belonged to him to re¬ 
veal the divine thought and will everywhere and always. 
He is •termed the Word, because He is God as known to 
Himself and so the type of his expression in the universe, 
and the counterpart of his life in the man Christ Jesus. 
Thus there can never be any revelation of the absolute 
personal God, except by the Son, who conditions the per¬ 
sonality. 

The Son of God is, then, the Revealer, not partially and 
imperfectly, as the prophets were, but originally and fully 
—not by appointment merely, but by his very nature; for 
his character delermined his vocation—not locally and 
temporally, but universally and eternally—as well to angels 
as to men—to all worlds as well as to the one in which 
we live. 

The Son, loo. is the Mediator in creation, by virtue of 
his very nature. The work of creation is natural to him. 
For as he mediates in that eternally continuous life-process 
by which the Father is conscious of Himself, so He 
mediates in that eosmical movement l»v whirl) the Father 
creates the world. He contains in Himself all the ideal 
and potential elements hv which creation was madeaet.iial. 
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Tims He is not an instrumental cause, any more than the 
will of the painter is instrumental when it carries out the 
idea and the plan of his intelligence. He is on the con¬ 
trary the necessary mediating cause. Without him was 
not any thing made that was made. Tims the Son is the 
only Mediator, through whom creation itself was possible. 
By virtue of this mediation, the Father puts his thought 
in creation, and creation in turn, expresses that thought. 
In fact, all created beings know the Father in and through 
the Son. Thus He is the sole Meditator of all finite beings, 
even though they are sinless. 

These two generic views involve each other. Tf the Son 
is Rcvealer, then He is Mediator: and if Mediator, then 
Revealer. 

SEf'TWN SECOND. 

THE PRE-INCARNATE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 

All the theophanies of the old Testament, whether 
under the name of Jehovah, or of his angels, or of his rep¬ 
resentative angel, and all those which were accompanied 
by outward physical symbols, were Christ ophanies. See 
the prologue of John; Joint viii. 58; xii. 41; 1 Peter i. II. 

Christ was the Source of all revelation, and the Foun¬ 
tain of all inspiration, before as well as after his incarna¬ 
tion. lie was the Word. He was the Life, and the. Li (/Id 
of men. According to Peter, it. was tin 1 Spirit of Christ 
which animated the Hebrew prophets. Their predictions 
of him were tin; fore-gleams of his glory, and their prom¬ 
ises were foretastes of his grace. Their very waiting for 
his coining was the fruit of his presence—partial indeed, 
hut altogether real in its character. Thus the conscious¬ 
ness of the pious Hebrew was essentially one with the con¬ 
sciousness of tin' Christian. For it was the fellowship of 
his Spirit, though not. I he clear apprehension of his Per¬ 
son. We tind among the Hebrews the essential factors ot 
all Christian experience; namely, the sense of sin, and the 
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sense of redemption. Now, wherever these exist, Christ is 
present in the affections and will, though lie may not be 
found in the understanding. It must ever be remembered 
that our apprehension of Christ by no means measures 
what He does or can do for us. When"the pious Hebrew 
exercised a childlike faith in the mercy of f4nd, he had the 
soul of a saving faith in Christ himself. 

All the miracles performed by the prophets were 
wrought, by virtue of Christ’s power, since the miracle it¬ 
self is a theophany. The ancient miracles were preludes— 
preludes in a sensuous and ignorant age, and so partaking 
of that agi—of the great miracle of his own appearance 
in human flesh. Thus there were comings of Christ be¬ 
fore his visible assumption of our humanity. Thus there 
were prophetic voices before the incarnate Word, spiritual 
lights in human history before the one great Light of Cal¬ 
vary. and divine interruptions in nature and in life before 
the great intervention. 

We must, too, go further than this and affirm that all 
the profound moral thinking of the Orientals, and all the 
flashes of wisdom which we find in classical literature,and 
till the noble characters which have appeared in ancient 
history, were called forth and moulded by the Spirit of 
Christ. These souls felt the presence of the Invisible—’its 
impulsions and its restraints, and may have had an implicit 
faith in the Christ of whom thev had not heard. 
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SUCTION FIRST. 

ITS POSSIBILITY. 

The Son of God finds the goal of liis life in the assump¬ 
tion of humanity. That, event was natural to Him. That 
He should thus appear in this world accords with his 
character. His universal mediation takes on a special 
form. God’s growing nearness to man culminates in his 
permanent indwelling in human consciousness. 

There is no difficulty in the fact, that God is infinite and 
man is finite. If this were not the case, the incarnation 
would be impossible. The alleged difficulty is the supreme 
relief—the one essential condition of the mystery itself. 
A finite spirit may unite itself in manifold ways to another 
spirit, but the association of the t wo never can be an in¬ 
carnation. They mutually exclude each other. Such is 
the import of the doctrine of impenetrability. On the 
other hand the Finite and the Infinite involve each other 
in the sphere of time and space. Mere the doctrine of ab¬ 
solute penetrability has its place, besides it belongs to 
the very nature of the infinite God to impart Himself. To 
be Himself be must enter time and space: in this sense the 
finite is the completion of his infinitude. Again the finite 
can not he absolutely explained by itself, nor by its rela¬ 
tion to other finite beings, hut lias for its presupposition 
and its ultimate reality the infinite. Thus in time and 
space, each requires the presence of the other. Thus in 
the world of concrete, historical reality, each apart from 
the other is a mere phantom. 

This view does, indeed, only show the immanence of 
God in nature and in life: while the incarnation is the im¬ 
manence oi the divine Person in the human consciousness, 
in a new and transcendent form, it answers, however. 
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our purpose, in clearing the myslerv from needless con¬ 
ceptual difficulty. 

First. 'Die Being who assumes our nature must be the 
Son of God. It is not. the Godhead in its absolute Per¬ 
sonality which becomes incarnate. That is out of and 
above time and space. It. is the Son in his relative person¬ 
ality who takes a personal human character and life. It is 
the Father who is the source of all personality who 
naturally remains unincarnate. His sphere is that of 
sovereignty. It is the spirit, who realizes the plan of the 
Father and the work of the Son, who must also remain 
unincarnate. It, is the Son alone, who represents objec¬ 
tively the Father and so the Godhead, that can incarnate ' 
Himself in our nature. His relative Personal Presence 
identities itself with the proper person of the man Christ 
Jesus. There is one human person radically informed and 
permanently filled by the personal life of our Lord. We 
must exclude every trir.heisr.ic conception of the Godhead, 
and wc must accept only a relative person in the character 
of the agent, who assumes our humanity. 

Second. 'Die being assumed must have an affinity with 
God. Man has this affinity, because he is the image of 
God. He is nearer his Maker than the crystal, with its 
laws of accretion, or the plant, with the laws of life, or 
the animal, with its senses and sense-judgments. These 
merely reflect some one or more of the divine attributes. 
The soul, however, knows and determines itself. It is free, 
rational, and personal. It thus has a kinship with God. 
Its consciousness of self carries along with it the conscious¬ 
ness of God. Now God can identify Himself with such a 
nature more fully and completely than with any other 
creature whatever. 

'Phis affinity with God must, not lie so pressed as to 
amount to an identity of nature. For such a oneness 
would make an iuearnation superfluous. There must be a 
difference lint, that dilTeretiee must not In* exclusive but 
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eomplemontal in it.s character. Such is the fact in the re¬ 
lation of man to his Maker. His infinite susceptibility for 
(■fori reveals the incompleteness of his higher nature and 
points to an absolute perfection of his life which is possible 
only in God. On the other hand, God glorifies himself in 
those very human sympathies which distinguish the crea¬ 
ture from the Creator. 

Third. The being assumed must be a miniature repre¬ 
sentation of the universe. God imparts Himself in and to 
the universe which lie has created. He will therefore re¬ 
veal Himself most, fully in him in whom the elements of 
this universe are crystallized. Now man is the focal point, 
where the material and spiritual worlds meet together and 
are not reconciled. He is thus tin* very being where God 
might, fitly erect, the throne of his glory. 

Fourth. The humanity assumed must he evolved from 
our nature by a creative power. The Son of God must 
create what He assumes. If the humanity starts from its 
own centre alone, it, will then take on a separate and indi¬ 
vidual personal life; and thus will allow only a conjunc¬ 
tion of persons, hut not an incarnation—and only a con¬ 
junction of one individual person, and not of humanity, 
with God. The Son of God must personalize the humanity 
which he assumes—and personalize it. from its very begin¬ 
ning. Thus there is the necessity of a miraculous concep¬ 
tion—a supernatural birth. 

Fifth. The humanity assumed must, lie centered in an 
individual person. God could lie present more fully in tile 
race—in the totality of its life than in any one of the 
myriad forms into which that life is divided. But in that 
case his spirit would he diffuser) throughout the common 
life and his presence would lie marked merely by its per¬ 
vasive power. It would lie embodied only extensively and 
not intensively. The centre of the divine consciousness 
would not gather in the centre of a human consciousness 
and form with it one divinclv human life. There would 
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he no real incarnation as there would he no supreme leader 
of humanity. God must then incarnate himself in the 
central man of the race—in the Man of men—the sole Man 
among the millions of the human family. Such Christ was 
made to he and to become, by having his individuality es¬ 
sentially determined by the indwelling Son of God. This 
will he made more evident further on. 

Sixth. The humanity assumed must he sinless. Sin in 
any form, whether in the fountain of one’s nature, or in 
act, would preclude even a perfect moral union, and still 
more would it preclude such a personal indwelling of God 
in the consciousness as we call an incarnation. There 
would be not only an independence but an antagonism be¬ 
tween the creature and t.ho Creator, by the fact of human 
sinfulness, though that was reduced to a minimum. For 
this reason Christ is said to be conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and holiness is ascribed to him from his conception. 
The humanity of our Lord was, indeed, subject to the 
penalties of our common sinfulness and guilt, so far as, in 
his sinlessness, He could boar them. Thus pain and disease 
and death fell on Hint. Thus, too, while there could not 
lie any personal guilt, nor the consciousness of it, there 
could he a sense of others’ guilt, made all the more keen 
and painful by the very depth and purity of his own 
character and life. 


SECTION SEC GNU. 

THE FACT OF AN INCARNATION. 

The incarnation is the goal of the divine movement. The 
Kevealer and Mediator in the world-life must also reveal 
and mediate in human life. The broader manifestation 
must culminate in the richer and fuller revelation in Christ. 
The work of creation is only the prelude to the work of 
redempt ion. 

Mali needed an ineanuile Cod for the full growth and 
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perfection of his life. When wo come to interpret the 
highest consciousness of the East and of the West, we find 
in both an aspiration which is realized alone in the incar¬ 
nation. Souls are everywhere feeling after God, if haply 
they may find him. Such is the. final lesson which the 
student gathers from the history of the race. 'Phis view 
lias a further support from the nature of the case. Asa 
finite being, aside from his sinfulness, man needs an in¬ 
carnate God—a God thinking in human thought, feeling in 
human sympathies, willing in human volitions, and act¬ 
ing in human life. For it is only as he tints conceives of 
God that he can spiritually grow at all. Now this con¬ 
ception of a human God would be weak indeed, if 
sustained only by an inward longing, and supported only 
by formal teaching, and not assured and guaranteed by the 
fact itself. The impartution, too, of divine life must he 
richer and fuller when it is through a real and permanent 
assumption of our nature, than when it is by transient 
theophanies, or by mere outward symbols. For if the 
symbols are never to be replaced by the verity, oven in 
this life they loose half their power, ft is the reality, as 
that is found in the past or in the future, that gives them 
their spiritual value. 

The necessity of an incarnation, based on our finite con¬ 
dition,has already been considered under the Justification of 
the Representative System. Our deeper need'of such an 
intervention, grounded on our sinfulness, will be con¬ 
sidered when we treat of the Atonement. 

Thus ij will be seen that modern Socinianism at once va¬ 
cates Christianity of its proper meaning. If Christ is hut 
a man, however richly endowed or inspired, Me can not be 
the Bearer, and Creator of any new divine life to the race, 
nor can He alter, in his very person and life, the relations 
ol God and man. And what Socinianism does openly and 
at once, Arianism doeseovertly and by degrees. It empties 
Christ’s presence in the world of its peculiar worth and 
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significance. For if He be only a creature, though the 
first and foremost of theni all, then the chasm between 
God and man is unfilled. He is nor able, in the true sense 
of the word, to actually bring God to man, or man to God. 
He is on the same plane with the prophets, andean give us 
only an assurance of the divine favor; but does not em- 
bodv that favor in his person, and impart it by his Spirit. 
\W have, at most, only a representative of God, but no 
(}od with us —no immediate divine Presence—no God in 
familiar loving sympathy with man. The church has fol¬ 
lowed an unerring instinct in rejecting both heresies. 

The fact of the incarnation is shown by the presence of 
two natures—the divine and the human—united in one 
living person. Wo are to notice, then: 

First. The Divinity of our Lord. He is recognized in 
the following passages as divine: John i. 1: xx. 28; Rom. 
ix. 5. The indirect, proof-texts are numerous. See John 
vi. 4(5; viii. 10; Rom. i. 5; Phil. ii. 10; iii. 21; Col. i. 15- 
17; ITeli. i. 2-3. 

I3ut the. general drift of Scripture teaching is still more 
convincing. We have the higher aspects of Christ’s life, 
brought out. in the manifest relations in which Me stood 
both to God and to man. These can only be explained on 
the ground of his absolute divinity. Thus Christ is more 
than a teacher, unfolding a written revelation—more than 
a prophet, interpreting some special thought of God. He 
is, in his very person, the Reveal or of the mind and heart 
of (foil, ft is an attachment to his person, and not simply 
it reception of his ideas, which is to save the sinner. 

Let us here restate the Biblical view. Christ is not the 
outside medium of truth, the organ of communication be¬ 
tween God and man; but lie is the Truth itself, its Source, its 
Authority, and its substance. Me does not merely ex¬ 
pound the law of God, but realizes its claims and meets 
its demands, so thill lie is both the Revealor and the 
Revelation itself, lie not only proclaims the lieaulv and 
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the authority of a virtuous and religious life: but person¬ 
ally embodies and glorifies that life, and makes it. potential 
for all men. Me does not. merely make known the prom¬ 
ises of God: but is Himself the ground on which they all 
rest—the great, central Promise, comprehensive of all 
others which God lias given to the rare. The Sinless One 
is also the Saving One—the object of our supreme love and 
trust and homage—5i King in the souls of men. lie is not 
merely a wonder-worker; hut Me is himself the miracle 
of the ages. All his mighty acts, as well as his epoch- 
making sayings, arc the effulgence of his glory, llis com¬ 
ing into the world was the turning-point in the world’s 
history; for the course of human advancement would have 
been essentially the same if any one of the world’s great, 
men had never lived. But. Christ was not the creature of 
any age, blit the Leader of all the ages—a necessity to so¬ 
ciety itself. Wit hout Him every form of civilization must, 
sooner or later, exhaust itself. His teachings have a moral 
value in and of themselves: but. they have an infinitely 
higher worth as they are realized in his character and life, 
and so made good to humanity as its permanent posses¬ 
sion. Christ is the fuliillmuit of the past, and the hope 
of the future. God's revelation of mercy is only his self- 
announcement and self-sacriticc. On the one hand, Christ 
stands up, and, looking the heavens in the face, declares in 
all these ways, directly and indirectly, that lie is equal 
with the leather: and on the other, holdly presents Him¬ 
self as the pattern of lmmiiitv. If. then, Christ was not 
div.no. He falls infinitely below the level of an ordinarily 
good man. 

W e can not explain these expressed or implied represen¬ 
tations of the absolute divinity of our Lord on the sup¬ 
position of a merely delegated authority. For his essential 
claims are connected with his very person and character 
rather than with any ollieial position whatever. Besides 
these claims involve absolute s ivereigntv. Mow God can 
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not delegate to any creature, however exalted, any such 
supreme functions without abdicating his very Godhead. 
Such a procedure would be simply unthinkable. 

Second. The humanity of our Lord is affirmed in many 
places in the Scriptures. His birth is plainly indicated. 
He is termed the Son of Mary and the Son of Man. This 
last expression as plainly denotes his humanity as the cor¬ 
relative term, the Son of God, denotes his divinity. The 
value of these expressions is not diminished by the fact 
that both of them are frequently used of the office which 
He filled, and that sometimes one of them has special 
reference to the fact of the incarnation. 

'The humanity of Christ was complete, consisting of the 
body, soul and spirit. The spirit, is ascribed to Him in 
John xi. 3:1; xiii. 21; xix. 30. Titus the Apollinarian view, 
in vogue even at the present, day, that the Logos took the 
place of the spirit, is anti-scriptural. 

We have a four-fold picture of our Lord, in which acts 
and attributes plainly human in their character are attri¬ 
buted to Him—human not only in respect to the cravings 
of the organism, but in respect, to the intellections and 
volitions of the soul. Matthew gives us a rythmical nar¬ 
rative; Mark a terse and graphic outline; Luke a more 
full and copious memoir; while John is dramatic, and gives 
us an insight into the higher life of our Lord. They all 
differ, and yet all agree, thus giving completeness tu the 
record of our Lord’s humanity. Christ, is represented as 
born, as an infant., as passing from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood, subject to the laws of human de¬ 
velopment. He experiences the vicissitudes and wants of 
every-day life, lie hungers and thirsts, is weary, and has 
not where to lay his head. He is subject to temptation, 
rejoices and groans in spirit, and gives Himself up t.o fre¬ 
quent seasons of prayer. lie even grows in knowledge, 
like other men. Thus there is n.> reason to doubt the com- 
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plcLcness of his humnnit.y. See Mall. xiii. 54-55; Luke ii. 
52: Heb. v. 8. 

Third. The two natures uni tod in one individual. We 
are still dealing with the fact of the incarnation, and with 
the fact alone. The Scriptures represent the divine and 
human natures as united in one living person. Thus John 
affirms that He “was made flesh.” Paul declares that “in 
Him dwelleth all (he fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
Here the pronoun has an emphatic position, and indicates 
that God dwelt in Him in a pre-eminent sense—dwelt in 
ffim, and in no other. Here, too. the verb is in the 
present tense, and indicates the permanence of this in¬ 
dwelling. Here, again, the adverb denotes that, this full¬ 
ness abides in the glorified body, ax well as in the earthly 
body. 'Phe apostle also declares that “God sent forth from 
Himself his own Son, born of a woman, born under the 
law.” Here it is alfirmed. on the one hand, that the Son 
issued from the very nature of God. and was consul) 
slautial with Him; and on the other, that he was horn 
of a woman, and so was identified with humanity, 
and so was the Messiah who fulfilled all the pre¬ 
dictions of the prophets. Paul repeats tHis thought, 
in another form, when he declares that God sent 
his own Son “in the likeness of the flesh of sin:” that 
is, sent into the world a Meing absolutely divine, to as¬ 
sume a humanity cursed with sin, without assuming per¬ 
sonal sinfulness. With all these declarations accords the 
expression, “The glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 

This one person is never divided in the Scriptures. 
However diverse, or even apparently contradictory, the 
predicates may seem to lie. they are all made to belong to 
the God-man. These diverse aspects and activities of 
Christ’s life are often brought close together, and are 
predicated of one and the same individual Person. Thus 
we have the mother watching her infant, and the Magi 
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paying adoration to tIn* virgin’s child; the flight into 
Egvpt. a ml the intervention of the angels; the .Messianic, 
temptation, and the loading of the Spirit into the wilder¬ 
ness: the act of baptism hy John, and the recognition from 
heaven: the prayer on the mountain, and the walking on 
the sea: the teaching in the courts of the temple, and the 
transfiguration, the weeping at the grave of Lazarus, and 
the raising of the dead man to life; the crucifixion and 
the resurrection; the last farewell of our Lord, and his 
final ascension into glory. The natural and the super¬ 
natural do not stand side hv side in our Lord’s life, hut 
blend together. All these aets and events are theandric 
in their character, and belong to one and the same indL 
viduai person. Thus it is hardly sufficient to say that this 
passage refers to the deity of our Lord and that to his 
humanit y, unless, as in rare cases, the context plainly indi¬ 
cates this reference. The truth is that almost all the pas¬ 
sages refer to the one God-man—the one theanthropic 
Person—in either liis personal or official character. 

The consciousness of the church witnesses to the wonder¬ 
ful union of these two natures in one Person. The church 
has outlived, as it lias conquered, two opposing heretical 
tendencies. It has rejected those views which either 
ignored the divinity of our Lord, or subordinated his deity 
to his humanity. Thus it lias discarded Khiouitism, Ariau- 
isiu. and Semi-A nanism. It litis also thrown ofF the op¬ 
posite forms of error. Thus it. has rejected Docctism, 
which absorbed the human element; and Sabellinnism, 
which allowed of only tin apparent or, at most, a transient 
union of tin* two natures: and Apolliuuriauism. which al¬ 
lowed only an imperfect assumption, since humanity was 
robbed of its highest attribute. Thus the Christian con¬ 
sciousness demanded that both factors be united in their 
integrity, without being confused or confounded together. 
It lias thus rejected Nest.orianism. which loosened the 
bond of this union by merely adding these two nature's 
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mechanically together. It lias also repudiated Moiio- 
phvsitism, because it confounded the two natures bv die 
absorption of humanity. Moreover it has discarded 
Monotholifism, which presented the same heresy in a 
softened form, for it insisted that the will, as well as the 
intelligence and the sensibility, was an essential part of 
human nature. Finally, it rejected Adoptionism, which 
was a milder form of Nestorianisin. Whether justice lias 
in all eases been done to the men whose names have been 
given to many of these heresies, mav well he doubted; hut 
the church was doubtless right, in rejecting the heresies 
themselves. The first is a question of historical criticism; 
while the second alone is a matter of dogmatic interest. 
Thus the universal church, with insignificant, exceptions, 
echoes the voices of (lie prophets and the apostles. It 
will and must have a whole Christ—one Being who is both 
human and divine. 

SECTION THlli.Il. 

THE STATEMENT OF THE MYSTERY. 

The mystery of the incarnation can only he stilted, ami 
not solved. A solution would he its destruction, it veil 
the statement can at best he only partial and tentative. 

The Son of God enters into a living union with our 
nature, lie assumes that nature, and forms with it one 
Person—the tlieanthropie Christ. The incarnation is me 
identideation of the person of the Son with the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. lie enters into our nat ure by one crea¬ 
tive act in the birth of the Sou of Mary. He is the very 
beginning of its existence, lie enters into our life by a 
continuous movement—a movement which determines and 
(ills that life, as that life I'roelv moves onward to its goth. 
In the lirsl the divine and the human coexist only as 
potencies in the very inception of life and coexist in the 
unity of that life; in the second iliev unfold themselves 
together ill t-lie growth of that one life. 
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The incarnation is noi, then, a mere ethical union, in¬ 
volving only a oneness of sympathy and of purpose—it is 
not merely a local and physical union, as though the Son 
of God had thereby separated his life from the universe— 
it is not an outward mechanical union, as though two na¬ 
tures merely co-operated together—but it is rather an as¬ 
sumption—creative, vital, personal, and permanent.—of 
our nature, so that both the deity and the Immunity of our 
Lord are perfect and complete, and form in their union 
one theanthropic Person. Thus the humanity is not lost 
in the deity, nor the deity lost in the humanity; nor are 
the two natures confounded, so as to generate a being un¬ 
like either. Tin* person of our Lord is at once both human 
and divine—divine in its underlying essence, and human in 
its free vital form. Put (In* essence and the form arc* 
kindred in character. 

'The church has ever insisted on one person in Christ, 
and that Person it has ever regarded as divine. But the 
term person has denoted a rational individual—an indi¬ 
vidual separate and independent., hut still only an indi¬ 
vidual. The word, as anciently used, did not denote mind 
in its self-consciousness and self-determination, but only a 
concrete mode of existence. Wo find this view every¬ 
where held by tile Fathers, and supported by Thomas 
Aquinas in his Simona Tltmloyicue, and supported also by 
l he ablest modern Catholic theologians, as Knoll and Per- 
rone. There can he no doubt hut that, the church is right, 
and that Christ is one rational and moral individual, and 
one alone, undivided and indivisible. Such is the impres¬ 
sion which must he made on every candid and honest 
reader of the Word of God. 

But when we give to file word person the meaning it 
has in modern literature, and make it denote the soul in 
its sell -consciousness and self-determination, then we must 
atlirm that human personality is essential to the eomple 
li " 11 ol human nature. Such a view undoubted!!' entered 
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into t.he consciousness of the church, for it insisted on the 
hmiiiui will as an integral part of the nature of man. Now 
the human will is the essence of self-determination, and so 
of personalty, as defined in the light of modern thought. 
Thus the church does accept the fad that there was a hu¬ 
man person, as well as a Divine Person, in the incarnate 
Son of God. Thus it invented the phrase theanthropic 
and applied the terms “complete person,” and “complex 
person” to the one incarnate Son of God. We are to re¬ 
member that the word person is used in its literal import 
only as it is applied to the man Christ Jesus. It is used in 
a symbolic sense as applied to his higher nature. 

The Son of God not. only assumes our nature but indi¬ 
vidualizes one personal life. He does so bv the law of his 
life, as that, law appears in his entire redemptive agency. 
It is not simply human nature, that is horn into the world, 
that teaches and preaches and works miracles, that lives 
and dies and rises from the dead, hut a central living per¬ 
sonage embodying that nature, and glorifying it in his life 
and death and resurrection. The idea of human nature 
moving about men, living and working for them—human 
nature simply as such, ahstractlv conceived—is monstrously 
absurd—purely unmeaning. Christ was human nature, 
but human nature differentiated by the highest law of 
moral living. Besides, otherwise Christ would cease to he 
the Model and the exemplar of the race—the Ideal, and 
the Magnet of all human souls 

We must, then, accept the truth that the Divine Person 
identified itself with the human person in the one work of 
redemption. 

The Son of Cod creates the nature and evolves the con¬ 
sciousness which He fills and directs at every stage of its 
subsequent growth and free development. The conscious¬ 
ness becomes truly and strictly theanthropic. Christ in a 
divinely human person. 
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The contents of the Ohrisl.-coiiseinusness cover the 
s|ihere of Christ’s redemptive agency, as that agency origi¬ 
nates in the eternal thought of God, appears in time, and 
culminates in the issues of the spiritual world. We rec¬ 
ognize all the divine attrihm.es, but only as they reveal 
themselves along the lines of this redemptive work. Thus 
Christ declares his own eternity, in relation to his own 
agency, when ITe says, “Hcfnrc Abraham was I am.” 
Mere he- declares that his existence as Redeemer is the ex¬ 
planation of the existence of such a character as that of the 
patriarch. Again, Me reveals his eternity when he prays 
that the Father would re-invest. him “with the glory which 
lie had with him before the world was.” Here Me identi¬ 
fies the glory of his approaching triumph with his eternal 
vocation as Redetuner, lit* intimates that, as the work of 
Redemption was last in execution, so it, was foremost in 
the divine conception. Me manifests, too, his omnipotence: 
hut only in the direction of his life. He abstains from dis¬ 
plays of power of a mere creative character, or even such 
displays as will gratify mere curiosity, or which will even 
simply make good his claims as Messiah. As a wonder¬ 
worker Me will use his power only in the interest of hu¬ 
man souls, suffering from sin or guilt. His omniscience, 
too, is as real as the other divine attributes; but! like them, 
moves along redein pi i ve lines alone. Tims lie knows what 
is in the hearts of all men. The souls of Nathaniel and of 
Refer and of Judas, tire nuked and open to his view. He 
fore-knows the end of the world, as that end is looked at. 
through the epochs which introduce and prepare the way 
for the gre:\l catastrophe. Such knowledge is connected 
with his work. Me does not know—for Me will not know, 
since lie limits his knowledge in that direction—the 
chronology of the universe, Me is omniscient, but his om¬ 
niscience is redemptive in its character. And finally, his 
omnipresence reveals itself only when and where a re¬ 
demptive process is going on in human souls: for, as the 
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God-man. he must June a part in that profess wherever 
and whenever it, takes plaee, on earth or in heaven, in lime 
or eternity. 

Thus there is no absolute he Hosts of the divine nature 
—no absolute divestiture of any one of the divine attri¬ 
butes. There can be no suelt abnegation of the essential 
attributes of the divine character. The kenosi* is only 
relative. The divine nUrihut.es are limited indeed in 
Christ, but oitiv because this limitation is essential to the 
glow of their manifestation. Their very limitation is the 
result of their very perfection, and issues in their glorili- 
eation. The Son of God moves the center of his life from 
the Cosmos to the human soul—from the infinitude of 
nature to the finit.eness of humanity—from the wide realm 
of eosmic.al agencies to the richer, hut narrower, circle of 
human affections, wants mid woes. He does not abrogate 
the glow of his world-life, but subordinates that to his lift* 
ill humanity—gathers the fullness of his life into burn¬ 
ing and radiant focus in human consciousness. Thus the 
divine thought enters into and tills the human thought 
and the human thought turns toward and rests in God. 
Thus the divine feeling lives in human feeling, and 
the human feeling flows toward God, and empties into 
his fullness. Thus the divine will centers itself in the hu¬ 
man will, and the human will centers itself in God, and 
moves toward God as its final goal. 

This limitation was a humiliation. Had the Son of God 
appeared in a nature unall'eeled bv the consequences nl 
human guilt, then tin* divinity would have always shone 
ihrough the humanity according to the measure of that 
humanity. It would have been the highest form id'crea¬ 
tive love, and so a condescension—beautiful and radiant— 
Inti only a condescension. I bit as he assumed a nature 
and a life not merelv below his level, hut counter to his 
character—so lie humbled himself. lie took on a lorniol 
existence which, by reason of the sin of our corporate Im¬ 
munity, was repugnant to his holiness. Thus his attri- 
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|)iiti<s must, he more or less vailed and limited by his re¬ 
demptive purposes and redemptive experiences—only shin- 
inijr forth as lie gained victories in thought and act over 
tlie forces of sin and dcatii. Thus theeternalcreative love 
Hashed forth into the eternal redeeming love. This very 
humiliation was the path—the only path—to the new 
glorification. Thus we have a theanthropie Person, all 
whose theanrlric energies are spent in reconciling God to 
man and man to God. 

Creative love now becomes redeeming love. The same 
divine power and wisdom which waited on that love in 
creation, now wait on it in redemption. Divine love ever 
carriesf.be natural affections of God along with itself,and, 
in the work of saving the world, subjects them to a new 
and higher mode of manifestation. For it will know noth¬ 
ing but what concerns the restoration of a lost race to God. 
It will not exercise cosmieal prerogatives, but yet it 
will, in the interest of redemption, subject the forces of 
nature to its own high purposes, ft takes on the form of 
servitude, and submits itself to manifold disabilities and 
limitations, and yet it will dispense pardon, as a spiritual 
sovereign, and enthrone itself in the affections and convic¬ 
tions of the human soul. 

All the divine attributes can be attributed, not to human 
nature, but to the one Christ: and all tliehuman attributes 
can be attributed, licit, to the divine nature, but. to one and 
tile same Christ. For He is undivided and indivisible, 
lint all of Christ’s attributes, both divine and human, are 
employed in one work—the work of redemption 

We can, then, and must, predicate suffering of tile God- 
ii)an. We can affirm that. I Ic suffered by reason, both ol’his 
nature and his position. We must, place the suffering in 
the theanthropie consciousness of God. We arc not at 
liberty to allirm that in Christ the Immunity alone suffered, 
or that the Deity alone suffered, or that the two suffered 
together, since 1 no one of these views is possible, except oil 
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the supposition that the incarnation was a mere outward 
co-operation of two distinct and separate personalities. 
God, in his eternal consciousness, knows and can know no 
limitation, and so can experience no suffering. Suffering 
is always predicated of the “concrete of the divine nature;” 
i. e. as it exists in Christ, and not of the “abstract 
of that nature;” i. e. as it exists in itself. 

We find in the Fathers many illustrations of the union 
of two natures in one person. We may here state the 
more striking ones: the soul and body are two distinct 
natures, and yet. both form one person: tire penetrates the 
iron, and both retain their distinct properties, and yet 
form one substance; the light of the sun blends with the 
light it generates, and its heal is not lost, in the life which 
it conditions; the light of day penetrates the air, without 
destroying its properties, or losing its own, and we have a 
luminous atmosphere. The ancients used very freely the 
terms garment, organ, instrument, tabernacle, and temple, 
to designate the humanity of our Lord. The defects of 
all these illustrat ions are obvious. Perhaps we might rep¬ 
resent one aspect of the incarnation, if we said it was like 
a mother’s heart and mind taking possession of her loving 
and obedient child. In this ease, the will of the parent in¬ 
carnates itself in the soul of her offspring, and tills and 
sways the life of the child. 

The divinity of our Lord makes the humanity all the 
more real, and of all the more worth to us: as his human¬ 
ity makes his divinity more real to us, and of infinitely 
more worth to our souls. The revelation of each is com¬ 
plete in the other. Thus, without the incarnation, we 
eoukl not so fully realize the personality of Cod, nor feel 
the sympathies of God; nor could we oil the other hand, 
have either an Kxemplar or Itedeemer of the race. 

Thus, while Jesus was the Son of Mary, and so belonged 
to his nation and to his age; lie was also the Son ot 
woman, and so represented, not his own age only, hut till 
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thi* ages—not bis own race alone, but the entire human 
family. He could not. have held this position if He had 
been only a member of the Jewish community into which 
He was born, for the reason that, in that case, He must 
have been essentially fashioned by the epoch in which He 
lived. To be a Leader of humanity, the sources of his life 
must have been outside of and independent of his times. 
In short., bis birth must have been supernatural, and his 
consciousness of self must have been one with his con¬ 
sciousness of God. 

The incarnation of the Son of God on earth and in hu¬ 
manity, may be only one of many which may take place 
in the universal government of God. It would not be 
strange if, in many of the stellar worlds, there should be 
planets which moved in the temperate zones of their sys¬ 
tems, and so were suited to rational life; nor would it be 
surprising if they should witness a fall and a redemption 
like that, which has made so glorious tile history of our 
earth. 
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('llAFTER III. 

CHRIST IN HIS 1.1 PC. 


SECT I OX FIRST. 


TIME AND PLACE OF HIS ADVENT. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to give any sketch, 
however brief, of the life of our Lord: but to present the 
leading facts and features of his advent and career in their 
moral significance. The aim is theological, and noL his¬ 
torical. Snell an examination is essential to our inode of 
conceiving and treating the work of Christ, in the chapters 
which follow. 

Though Christ was the Alan of the race. He was also a 
man of the Jews. The fact that he was bom “a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews” was not a mere incident in his life. 

The parentage and nationality of any individual soul are 
never of trifling moment in its character. Mirth is not a 
simple and absolute beginning. It is an inheritance, and 
the civilization into which the man is born has a determ¬ 
ining influence on his development. The accidents of 
birth relate alone to its chance accompaniments and sur¬ 
roundings, and not to the essential relations of the one 
born, ('hrist. then, was the Son of Alary, as well as of 
woman; and so must inherit all there was in Judaism, as 
lie must gather up in Himself all there was in humanity. 

He must, according to the general course of Providence, 
and according to the laws of human development, appear 
among the Jews. Had Me appeared elsewhere. He would 
have been born out of Ids place in the history of the world. 
Apart from the fact that symbol and tv pc, promise and 
prophecy, pointed to a Jewish .Messiah, the distinctive life 
of the Hebrew race had i 1 s culmination in Jesus of Nats- 
arelli. This great 1-Sift of Mod had. and must have had its 
connections with other lesser gills, of which it was the 
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rrow’n and goal. Otherwise, the supra-iialiii-jc^ becomes 
contra-natural., y. 

Had Christ been horn at Athens—the ancient ce.n 
Greek life—He would have shared in her special c 
and would have embodied whatever was true and beauti¬ 
ful in her philosophy and in her art. He would have been 
tin? foremost, of ail her thinkers, the wisest of her sages, 
and the most, creative of her artists. He might have 
founded an academy for the few. hut He could not have 
established a church for the many. Had He appeared 
among tin 1 Greeks with his own proper ideals, Ho would 
have had to revolutioni/.e (heir entire thought and feeling, 
and so have put Himself in absolute antagonism with their 
national life in its best form. For He could not seek to 
found a philosophy, reformed or umvforined, but a re¬ 
ligion that could redeem the ignorant and the lost, Thus 
the law of moral eongruity points to Judea, and not. to 
Greece, as the place of our Savior’s birth. 

Had Christ appeared among the Romans, He would have 
been connected with their distinctive civilization, and 
would have embodied all I hat was great and good in the 
old Roman life. We should have witnessed in Him the 
living spirit, of law—the great, organizer and administrator 
of the forces of society. Ilis religion would have been an 
establishment, in which the individual would count for 
nothing, and tin* organization for everything—a visible in¬ 
stitution which should be the very source and seat of all 
divine life. According to all t.h . laws of human progress, 
He would have founded his Kingdom after the Roman 
pattern, and in conformity with the highest. Roman 
thought. The* very contradiction between this conception 
and the entire spirit of Ohrist’s character, shows that we 
are to look for his nativity, not in the neighborhood of 
Rome, hul miller the shadow of Jerusalem—not in the 
land of great jurists, hut in the home of the old Hebrew 
prophets. 
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Tlu.* pi art* of His advent was on the coniines of tile 
eastern and western world. For Ho was to unite and to 
reconcile in his own person their opposing tendencies. He 
must, he an oriental ill order to feel tin* waters of a com¬ 
mon life flooding his own soul; and he must also be an oc¬ 
cidental in order to assert fully his own independent indi¬ 
viduality. His advent, too, must he away from the great 
social centres, for a new religion must have its origin in 
that solitude where God alone is the only society. Thus 
ho was to be born not. in Alexandria, not even in Jerusalem, 
but among the hills of Judea. 

Christ must come iu the fullness of times. 'Phe epoch of 
his advent, had a Messianic significance. Tin* polytheistic 
antagonism of races had given place to the feeling of a 
common life; the best, results of the aueieut 'civilization 
had liven gathered into one vast empire; and the old so¬ 
ciety, in reaching the pinnacle of its grandeur, had ex¬ 
perienced, along with its conscious greatness, the utter 
hopelessness of its moral condition. All this was but the 
ethnic preparation for the coming of Christ. 

Hut if this was all—if lie had not been heralded by fore¬ 
runners, and if the Gentile world had not been prepared 
by the educative influences of a missionary people, his ap¬ 
pearance would have been, from a human point of view, a 
complete failure. The truth and the life imparled to the 
elect nation of the world made (hem the depositaries, and 
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the organs, and the propagandists of a supernatural reve¬ 
lation. Christ was at once able to organize a free 
church in a world-wide community, and to commission 
chosen heralds of a new spiritual economy as preachers of 
his Gospel. They found their countrymen scattered 
everywhere along the shores of the great sea, and so they 
gained at once a loothold in all the great centres of the 
empire. Thus the new religion had a chance for itself, 
escaping, as it did, the antagonism of race; supported, as 
it was by the antliority of the great past; and gathering 
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rthnut itself, as it was sure to rlo, in its onward course, the 
most earnest souls of the entire community. See Em- 
tfr/ices of Christianity,, Chapter VI1. 

That the incarnation should have taken place, at all on 
this earth, in view of the fact of its physical insignificance, 
is to be justified on the ground, to modify a remark of 
Hegel, that it is one of the Belli 1 clients of the universe. 
The coming of Christ was not determined bv the size nr 
the position or the orbit of the earth—for it was not the. 
visit of a king to inspect the resources of his empire or to 
advance its material power; but it was the advent of a 
spiritual sovereign to found a spiritual kingdom. It is 
not, then, the insignificancy of the earth, but the signifi¬ 
cance of human souls and their infinite peril which justi¬ 
fies the incarnation of tlx 1 Son of Cod, and that, too, on 
our planet. If there are like races in conditions like that 
of the human family, we have reason to believe there has 
been a like intervention. 


.SECTION' SECOND. 

THE CHARACTER OF HIS BIRTH. 

The natural and supernatural blend together in the birth 
of our Lord. Neither of those elements is to lie sacrificed 
to the oilier. He was horn of Mary, while she was a 
virgin. His conception was at mice real and miraculous, 
b'roni mil. of our corporate humanity a new life was evoked, 
l»y the creative power and presence of God himself. He 
thus embodied in bis very being, from its very outset, the 
life of humanity, and the life of divinity. 'Pimo and 
eternity, earth and heaven, met in Him. His conception 
in Mary by the Holy (-Jhost, made him the Hearer of all 
our sins, by freeing Him from all sins of bis own. He in¬ 
herited (lie penalties of human sin, without, inheriting de¬ 
pravity. He wtis made to hear the burdens of human 
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cjuilt, without being made :i sharer in human sinfulness. 
Me is thus a sinless link, welded into a sinlful chain, and 
bearing the whole weight of that chain. As Paul affirms, 
“Hi- who knew no sin was made sin for us.” 

But Christ had no fountain of sinfulness in bis nature, 
poisoning his affections and weakening his will. There 
was no germinant. tendency to sin, kept in restraint bv his 
dominant holy choices and volitions. Mis inheritance 
of death was balanced, and more than balanced by 
the inheritanec of eternal life. He had disorders of 
soul, as well as of body, hut no moral defilement. He bore 
within himself the seeds of disease and of death, and en¬ 
dured all the pains and disabilities of our fallen human 
life; but experienced no inward moral Idas, and partook 
of no guilt, either of will or of nature. In brief, Me bore 
the consequences of others’ sins, without having any per¬ 
sonal share in their sinfulness. Had there been a fountain 
of moral corrupt ion in his being, even if it was only in a 
minimum form, and even if mastered by his will, the incar¬ 
nation would have been impossible, and the absolute hoii- 
nos of our Lord would have heel) precluded. 

Christ’s birth was also an advent, llis appearance in the 
world was not independent of his own agency, but. a free, 
voluntary act of humiliation. His coming was, therefore, an 
act of self-surrender, and so his whole life was meritorious 
throughout. This view holds true, though lie was hound 
to fulfil all the obligations he had assumed. His birth 
was thus unique and singular, in being also a free and vol¬ 
untary aet of his own. It was the union of these fat!tors 
in Mis one life that brought him into perfect sympathy 
both with Hod and with man. 

But this birth, creative though it was, had behind it a 
past, of which it was the consummation. It was fore¬ 
shadowed by types, and foretold by prophets. Christ was 
not only descended front theocratic kings, and priests, and 
prophets, but He was the Desire of all nations. This 
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event, as we have shown in the previous section, must have 
fixed historical connections; for Christ is the only Explana¬ 
tion of the past, as He is the only Hope of the future. Me 
is the sole Key of Providence. 

He was not only born but sent into the world. His com¬ 
ing was the result of a divine appointment. It was God’s 
way of approaching men, and of making effective his offer 
of pardon and justification. God carried his own invita¬ 
tion through the trials of a mortal life, and urged in person 
that invitation in tears and in blood. This view is justified 
on the ground that the Sender and the Sent are, in the 
root of their life, one and the same being. But as the Father 
and the Son are relatively distinct persons, and as the Son 
takes a human life, so he is conceived as sent by the 
Father. From this point of view, the theanthropic Christ 
receives his commission from the Father and executes the 
Will of the Father. Both representations are in harmony 
with Scripture. The meaning of the term sent, in refer¬ 
ence to the relation of the higher nature of the Son to the 
Father, is best explained by analogous phrases which we 
use when we say that we put ourselves in such a position 
or submit ourselves to such conditions. Thus the advent 
of Christ was illustrative of the divine character and the 
central event in the divine administration. Thus, too, the 
birth of our Lord has to do with his atoning work as truly 
as his death. 


SECTION TIITRD. 

HIS DEVELOPMENT 

Christ must first be a youth, in order to become a man. 
He could not have been created a full and perfect man at 
once. For the experience of youth is essential to the per¬ 
fection of one’s humanity. Manhood only unfolds what is 
wrapped in childhood. The soul, on reaching maturity, 
must have a past and a present, both in its life and in con- 
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seiousness. As, then, a real growth is an essential element 
in human life, so Christ must have experienced a real de¬ 
velopment. 

Christ did not need to go through the formal trials in¬ 
cident to any special calling in order that he might have 
sympathy with men in exceptional circumstances, lie did 
need, however, to experience that which is common to all 
human pursuits and lives. This lie gains by passing from 
infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to full manhood. It was by virtue of this universal 
element in Christ’s experience, that lie was able to find 
some point of contact with every human soul whatever. 
For the power to sympathize with others depends on the 
depth and breadth of our natures, as these natures have 
felt and thought profoundly from their earliest days to 
their full maturity. It does not depend on agreement in 
•merely outward conditions and trials. 

In the Child there was, we may believe, a dim and vague 
presentiment of what lie was to be and do. This inward 
• sense of destiny—this growing theanthropic conscious¬ 
ness—first found an open, public, and decisive expres¬ 
sion, in the twelfth year of his age. He had, no doubt, 
often used in his prayers the same exclusive formula, “My 
Father;” but its depth and fullness of meaning did not 
break upon bis soul until He reached the borders of early 
manhood—-the period when one’s inmost life-purpose be¬ 
gins to assert its supremacy. This expression, “My 
Father,” was notan incidental or casual one, for lie re¬ 
tained it through his whole life, in preference to the one 
He gave to his disciples as best suited to their relation to 
God; namely, “Our Father.” It plainly vindicated his 
divine Sonsliip. 

The occasion, too, served to bring out the consciousness 
of his high calling. He came of his own accord for the 
first time to the Holy City, looked for the first time on the 
splendid ceremouial of the temple-worship—a ceremonial 
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alive with meaning to ft religious mind—and gazed with 
liolv rapture on the spot hallowed for so many centuries 
bv the presence of the wisest and best of his people—the 
prophets and priests of Israel. It was natural that then 
and there the growing presentiment of what He was and 
was to be, should take form and find a clear utterance. 

Hut His divinely human self-consciousness had not yet 
fully reached perfection, and so the sacred writers pre¬ 
serve a silence on his subsequent life. Christ still remains 
vvilh his parents for eighteen years, waiting for the Fore¬ 
runner to appear, who was to give the signal for his 
entrance on his public mission. Thus, on the brow of one 
of the hills of Nazareth, away from the allurements of 
court-life and from the jars of opposing sects, amid the 
quiet scenes of nature, in converse with the prophets, and 
in deeper and closer communion with his Father, his di¬ 
vinely human life grew to perfection, llis mother seems 
to have seen only the human development.—thebeautyand 
symmetry of his youth and early manhood. Ilis brothers, 
too, saw at first only one like themselves, except of a finer 
mould, and of a purer character, and possessed with loftier 
ideas. 

Full thirty years passed away before He publicly an¬ 
nounced himself as the Messiah. There can he no doubt 
that, during all this time, the preparation for the work of 
his public life was quietly going on. In solitude, or in 
(lie busy walks of unofficial life, and amid a thousand caies 
and anxieties, He was doing and suffering God’s will. His 
deep and broad sympathies with all men found a natural 
outlet and expression in his daily contact with them, in the 
common intercourse of life. He was true to I)is mission, 
not merely on great occasions, when temptation gathered 
tor a decided blow, lmt also in the thousand little trials 
which beset man in the varied pursuits of private life. It 
was not Cod’s plan that Christ should die before his ma¬ 
turity, because only when He had reached that period 
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could Me have sounded the depth of human woe, and ex 
porienco, in liis death, God’s curse on humanity. 

As Christ was a real man, with local associations and 
domestic and real ties, so these elements must have entered 
into and helped to mould his character. They add to his 
power, for the reason that He is thereby made more dis¬ 
tinctively human. But. though lineage and nationality 
and climate had their influence* upon him, yet they were 
all subordinated to the master-principle of his character— 
the regnant spirit of his life. Mis growth was thus pre¬ 
dominantly determined by his redemptive purpose and 
work. The grand style of his character was thus fixed by 
the law of li is own life. He became the arch ity pul man, 
generating the loftiest, ideal of human life and realizing that 
ideal in his own person, and forming by the might of his 
own character a new humanity out of the wreck and ruin 
of tin* old. 


SUCTION FOURTH. 

HIS SINLESSNESS. 

Christ must he hnlv in his conception and at his birth. 
The inheritance of the burdens and woes of human sin 
must not morally poison the fountains of his life, nor 
weaken the moral springs of his action. Christ, is holy, 
not because He repressed rising sinful tendencies; but be¬ 
cause, through all the trials of his life. He uniformly pre¬ 
ferred the right, and the good—because all a flections, and 
all his thoughts, and all his volitions were from the lirst 
holy, lie had no sinful tendencies to master. See Luke 
i. 35. But his sinlessness was more than the mere out¬ 
growth of a pure nature. It was his life choice of God 
rather than of self or the world—-an act. of supreme sell- 
determination. The holiness of his life was positive, not 
negative, personal and not merely natural. 
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lie must., too, be perfect in every stage of his growth— 
a pure child—a spotless youth—-as well as aenmplote man. 
Anv ot Iter excellence than that which is congruous with 
such a development would have marred the beauty of his 
humanity. It is, then, to no purpose to affirm thatsinlcss- 
ncss cannot belong to Jesus, because human nature implies 
growth, and growth implies imperfections. The very re¬ 
verse of this is the truth. This very development not 
only is no defect, but makes up, in great part, the glory 
of a genuinely human life. A fixed state of existence, or 
a premature growth, in a rational being, would be un¬ 
natural, and so below the highest type of perfection. All 
that we need to insist on, is that Christ’s moral perfection 
was truly human in its character. 

It has been said that the sinlessiicss of Jesus was incon¬ 
sistent with his temptation. Now those are the two grand 
characteristics in the earthly life of our Lord, and are to 
he accepted as such. There are difficulties in reconciling 
them: but. these ought; not to lead us to ignore either of 
them, or to sacrifice one for the other. Temptation con¬ 
verts sinlessness into positive holiness, and sinlessness 
gives to temptation an heroic and saintly character— 
makes it potential and redemptive in its influence. With¬ 
out the one, Christ is in himself less than nothing; and 
without the other. He is nothing at all to us. For if. with 
his elaims, lie was not holy, lie then falls helow the level 
of an ordinarily good man, and if his virtue was untried, 
lie is no example for us. How far we may be able to 
realize (he fact of his temptation, will lie seen in a subse¬ 
quent section. 

The sinlessness of Christ is essential to the integrity of 
Christian truth. Without it the entire fabric falls to 
pieces and the very pieces themselves perish utterly and 
forever. For Christianity itself issues out of the char¬ 
acter ol our Lord and depends directly and immediately, 
on his person and life and not on any position he may hold 
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or any oxtprior work ho may perform. Christ indeed 
leaches a religion, but. a religion that, is cotistitiiLerl by iiis 
vorv person and character. In examining the Scripture 
we find that our Lord rests his holiness on Ids identity 
with the Father. See John vii. 1«, xxviii. ’if), viii. -29; 
and that he declares that his absolute rectitude is an evi¬ 
dence of his truth and truthfulness. John vii. ]8, viii. 45- 
■t7. The apostles connect Christ’s mastery over our sins 
with Iiis own sinlessness. 1 Cor. v. 31; Hob. ii. to, vii. 20. 
1 John ii. 1, iii. 5. They also make him our exemplar and 
the source of our sanctification, and ground them both on 
the righteousness of his character. I Peter ii. 21-23, 1 
John iii. 6. Christ taught, that one of the chief objects for 
which the Spirit should come into the world was to con¬ 
vince it of his own righteousness, the evidence of which was 
t.o lie found in his own resurrection and ascension. 

The proof of ihe holiness of our Lord may he drawn 
from his very professions themselves. He claims to lie 
sinless, and Iiis followers admit that claim, and rest their 
hopes upon it. Mow, in t his unique self-assertion he cannot 
he deceived: for, first, lie tiad a clear and exalted viewol'ihe 
moral law, the clearest and most exalted ever given to 
mortal. In fact, lie was pre-eminent ly a moral and religious 
Teacher. All this tends very strongly to preclude any 
grave self-deception. In the second place, ho was accus¬ 
tomed to look at the hidden and inward springs of action. 
Tims his own consciousness could not. well have escaped 
the searching scrutiny of his own ini rospection. This, loo, 
would stand in the way of any self-imposition, hi the 
third place, it was his wont to give himself up to private 
prayer ami io self-reflection. This, also would have 
opened to himself Iiis own spiritual condition. In the 
fourth place, lie was placed in the midst of special and 
varied trials, in which the latent evils of his own heart—if 
there were any—would have been certain to show them¬ 
selves, at least to himself, if not to tin- world. It was this 
temptation which converted Iiis sitllessness into positive 
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holiness. 'Plie very struggle to keep the moral law, and 
to discharge faithfully the high trust eommitted to him, 
would have stirred the fountain of evil in his nature, had 
jmv such fountain existed. Besides, does the theory of 
self-deception accord with the loftiness of his mission; 
does it harmonize with the grounding of a churchy Can 
we construct history on any such hypothesis? Should we 
not he giving up the supra-natural for the contra-natural? 

Shall we say, then, that Jesus was a deceiver? Here 
we must make our choice between two opposite views. 
We must believe that he was either a miracle of goodness, 
or a marvel of wickedness; for, if lie was a hypocrite, his 
hypocrisy was of the most subtle and insinuating character 
possible, hearing all the marks and having all the potency 
of truth itself. It was, too, a deception in the highest and 
holiest sphere of one’s fife. It was, then, a false coin, but 
with all the appearance and weight, and even value, of the 
genuine one, and that, too, after having been used for 
many centuries, and after having endured not only the 
popular tests, hut the more scientific ones, by which the 
true is distinguished from the false. 

On this supposition, what refinement of wickedness there 
must have been in the character of Jesus! lie assumed to 
be the perfect pattern of holiness, and was received as such 
by those who knew him best. lit* even claimed to dwell 
in the bosom of (fod. and to he one with him in thought 
and action: and yet, he was, on this theory, a deceiver, 
lie presents himself, notwithstanding this boundless self- 
assertion, as the model of humility, and is able to take on 
all its moral power and all its sweet attractive beauty. 
Phe testimony of Judas as well as that of I’ilale, indeed 
of men outside of, as well as within the church, shows the 
general impression made by the character of Jesus on his 
contemporaries. That impression has been deepened with 
every succeeding cent ery. What, then, must we sav, if 
Jesus is not the Christ, of (iod? iWnsl. we not declare him 
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to bt‘ the one great Antichrist of history? But there is no 
difficulty in accepting tlio other alternative, that. Jesus was 
the one great transcendent miracle of goodness. 

This conclusion accords with the facts in the ease. Let 
us note some of them in the light of the severest test, which 
can be applied to any hypothesis; namely, that it not only 
shall account for the facts of the case, but that its falsity 
in view of those facts shall be inconceivable. 

In the first place, we have the origin and development 
of the church grounded on a personal relation to its Founder, 
—a society struggling to he holy and hoping to be sancti¬ 
fied,—a kingdom, however divided in doctrine, or cere¬ 
monial, or government, yet. agreeing in a personal attach¬ 
ment to Jesus as the sinless Messiah, and accepting bis 
claims not only as a mystery, but as a moral necessity. 
Such was tlie simple fact in the ease. For the church is 
not the school of Christ grounded on an agreement in 
opinion, hut the society of Jesus formed by a loving trust 
in his person. Individual souls arc Christian because they 
love him, believe in him. obey him, worship him, and ex¬ 
pect to join him hereafter in his kingdom of glory. How 
can such a Christ-like community lie accounted for, except 
on the theory that Jesus is all that he proclaims himself to 
he,—the holy one of God? 

In tlu> second place, we have a civilization which lie has 
created, and which thus rightly hears Itis name,—acivili/.a- 
lion in which the sentiments of religion and of humanity 
are blended together and made unceasingly dominant. 
Now, such a civilization necessitates for its starting-point 
and source just such a person and character as Jesus pro¬ 
claimed himself to he. The agencies and the institutions 
which his Presence has created are vast and manifold. 
They are the great organs which Christianity uses in the 
regeneration of human society. Tlicv an* the signs and 
the pledges of her world power. 'I’llus we have the Chris¬ 
tian church with its ministry, its symbols and its worship. 
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and also with its numberless philanthropic as well as mis¬ 
sionary organizations. Thus we have the Christian Sab¬ 
bath with all its associations and traditions, and at¬ 
tractions, with all its restraints and all its sanctions. 
And thus, again, we have the sacred books of our 
faith translated into all the chief languages of tthc 
world. Besides all this, there still remains the leaven¬ 
ing influence of (lie millions of Christian disciples 
which is felt everywhere in life and in literature, 
in the marts of business and in the halls of legislation. 
Now the very soul of all this moral power is the spiritual 
presence of a sinless Saviour. 

These two facts would he the enigma of Providence,— 
unexplained and inexplicable,—if Jesus was not the holy 
Helper and Healer of humanity. Cor if Christ is not holy 
as ho proclaimed himself to he, then there is added to the 
darkness of Providence the blackness of despair forever. 
Without such a Christ the pall of skepticism would he 
drawn over our highest beliefs and our dearest hopes. 
This enigma is still further heightened, when we consider 
the calmness and the depth of earnestness with which 
Jesus avows his belief in his own freedom from sin. For 
this interior calmness, and this freshness and strength of 
conviction, ever well up from a profoundly truthful nature. 
The conviction of his own purity had grown with his con¬ 
sciousness, for it was rooted in his convict ion that he was 
one with his Father. A wicked man cannot so assert him¬ 
self as to become, on account of that very self-assertion, 
llie great, moral attracting and governing power of the 
centuries. 

Now, there is no middle ground, as Renan imagines. If 
Jesus is not absolutely sinless, he is not. only sinful, hut 
tails below the level of our common humanity. If he was 
tainted by tin 1 least stain of enthusiasm or of hypocrisy, 
then that stain is fatal to his character as the ideal of truth 
and goodness. Let us look at the case. He claimed to 
stand apart from, and above, all others in his moral char- 
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aoter, solitary anti alone, and yet. he made himself the sin¬ 
less among the sinful, the model of humanity. He gave 
to others the prayer for forgiveness, but he tacitly as¬ 
sumed that he needed none for himself. Others say, “Our 
Father," for they belonged to the community of sinners, 
while it is for him. standing alone ami apart in his purity to 
sav,“5lv Father.” He everywhere taught or implied that his 
sinlessness had come from his oneness with God,—a one¬ 
ness which antedated the creation of the world. He of¬ 
fered forgiveness to others; he sought none for himself, 
lie presented himself as the Saviour for a lost world, while 
he himself needed no exterior help. Thus he presented 
himself as the Representative of God, the Founder of his 
kingdom, the Teacher of mankind, their perfect Exemplar, 
their ouly Redeemer, and their final Judge. Yet, with all 
these unique and transcendent claims, he added still an¬ 
other; namely, that, of personal humility, and yet he did 
not destroy the matchless symmetry of his character. 

If now, by reason of any defect, however slight, he falls 
from the moral elevation In* has assumed,—the loltiesi 
position possible,—if befalls, wo allinn, from that altitude, 
he falls with a tremendous momentum. The slightest in¬ 
clination of the well-balanced rock on the mountain top 
hurls the entire mass down to the base, and buries it with 
an awfully crushing force beneath the soil. The very 
height from which Jesus would thus fall but increases the 
final velocity, and our Master sinks away forever froiii our 
sight; for he falls burdened with the guilt, of blasphemous 
assumption, or stained with the follies of amoral insanity. 
The condemnation of the high priest is just, and the cry 
about the cross, “Crucify him!” accords with the highest 
law of his own people. All his claims to stand on a plane 
essentially above that occupied bv the race now rise up to 
condemn him, aud the higher t he claims the greater the con¬ 
demnation. 11 is religion heroines a superstition.and his 
plan to save the world the delusion of a fanatic, or the 
scheme of an apostate. 
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It would not answer to resort at random to both of 
1 lioso theories, and to make the charnelor of .Jesus a blend¬ 
ing of fraud and of folly, its singular moral unity, not¬ 
withstanding its great proportions, its wonderful beauty, 
and its amazing power in the world, are fatal to a shift so 
childish and so desperate. 

Thus, then, we return to the groat, alternative. Jesus 
was siiporangolie or super-satanie in his character; mar¬ 
vellous beyond expression in goodness, or monstrous be- 
vond all conception in wickedness. Browning has well 
expressed it : 

“If Christ, ns thou nfilmiest, be oT man. 

Mere man.—the first- and best, but nothing more.— 

Account him for reward of wlmt he was. 

Now and forever wretehedest to all; 

Call Christ then the illimitable God. 

Or lost.” 
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HIS BAPTISM. 

In his baptism, Christ entered on his public mission. It 
constituted his inauguration as Messiah, not by what it 
was in itself, or in the ordinary applicationof its meaning. 
The baptism of John simply denoted repentance of sin. 
It was not a rile of consecration or of dedication, except 
so far as these ideas may he involved in a renovation of 
heart and a reform of life. The simple rite, then, as ad¬ 
ministered by the baptist, did not formally introduce Mini 
into liis olliee. There was, however, another Presence 
I Inin that of t he Forerunner—another visible symbol be¬ 
sides the waters of the Jordan—and another formula than 
that which fell from the lips of the human administrator. 
It was this supernatural ceremonial which made the 
baptism of Christ imiipie, and served as his official inau¬ 
guration as the Founder of the Kingdom of God. Mill, 
the baptism of John had, in the ease of Jesus, a peeuliaj* 
signiHeatn-e. It meant, in its ordinary application, repent- 
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mice oil tlit' part of t.lif candidate. and assured to him a re¬ 
mission of his sins. 

.Jesus did not. nnilil'y its meaning; hut. exalted it. The 
Sinless One was to takeaway the sins of the world by be¬ 
ing a Substitute for sinners. He enters the waters of the 
.Iordan as their Substitute, lie appears as the great 
Penitent, sorrowing for the sins of the race, and so sym¬ 
bolically securing remission of sins in his baptism, as He 
actually secured it in the baptism of suffering and death. 
In this view, we can realize the force of our Redeemer's 
words when lie says, “T have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am l straitened till it be accomplished.” 

Jesus sanctioned .the baptism of John, and so in the 
fullest sense Christianized the rite, and made it the sign of 
tile believer’s entrance into the Kingdom of Hod, and the 
symbol of a new divine life. I'lie generic idea of a moral 
renewal now takes on a more specific form: namely, that 
of a death to sin and a resurrection to holiness. It, would 
thus seem that John’s baptism was essentially the same as 
Christian baptism. Hesides, John himself did not so much 
close the ancient Jewish Economy, as introduce the New 
Dispciisnt ion. 

The meaning of the new supernatural accompaniment 
of the baptism of Jesus, in its several parts, deserves a 
passing notice. The descent of the Dove was t he pledge 
that the Spirit was now to lie manifested in its entire full 
ness in the person of Christ, and its abiding upon him was 
a sign of its permanent, presence in his character and life. 
The Spirit was not now for tin* first lime conferred on 
Christ, but now for the first time to lie revealed in its 
power. The reign of the Spirit was now to begin, (hough 
its gilts and graces were not. to lie generally dispensed till 
alter the ascension of our l.ord. The Economy of the 
Spirit would date from that period. The words, “Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” give 
clearness and point, to his public recognition as Messiah. 
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We must not suppose that any part of this scene was a 
vision, in which the consciousness of Christ was cut olF 
from all connection with the sensible world, fn fact, our 
Lord never had a trance, such as prophets before Him and 
apostles after him were wont to experience. lie entered 
the spiritual world at will. It was Ins original and proper 
home and dwelling-place. All these signs addressed his 
senses while he was in the full possession of all his 
faculties. 


SFJ'TIOX SIXTH. 

HIS TEMPTATION. 

Christ experienced temptations through his entire life. 
Tliev naturally, however, gathered t.o a center as He 
entered on his work as .Messiah. The crisis in his life oc¬ 
curred just after his baptism, and the temptations He then 
endured were decisive in their consequences. 

This was according to the divine plan—the providential 
procedure—by which Christ was to be prepared for his 
great work. For this reason He was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted bv the Devil. The plan 
was not. arbitrary, nor were the promptings of the spirit 
unnatural. Jesus, as subject to human conditions, and as 
appointed t.o lead a truly human life, was called to self- 
searchings and to supreme self-decisions, lie stood forth 
solitary and alone. His countrymen were looking fora 
world-iMcssiali to establish a world-kingdom, and lie must 
determine beforehand bow lie would adjust Himself to 
these expectations. IJesides lie was to scrutinize bis own 
heart, and to decide once and forever, ill the coming em¬ 
ergencies, whether he would and could make the will 
of liis Heavenly Father absolutely his own. It, was, then, 
alone in the wilderness, in company with him who repre¬ 
sented the selfishness of this world, dial Jesus was to make 
bis governing life-decisions. 
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'Pliose temptations suggested by Satan, were presented 
in the following forms, and perhaps in the following 
order: 

First. The temptation to use his power for an un- 
Christ-like purpost—to use it in behalf of his personal 
needs—and not for the furtherance of the Kingdom of 
God. 

To gratify his natural appetites, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances and in the ordinary way, would have been innocent, 
and might have been a duty. More than this is true. 
Christ might, consistently with his character, have used 
his supernatural power to satisfy his natural wants, pro¬ 
vided that, this satisfaction was only incidental in itself, 
and only tributary to the advancement of bis mission. 
The appeal, then, to the cravings of his nature, in disre¬ 
gard of the higher principles of action, constituted the 
first, temptation in the wilderness. 

If Christ bad yielded lie would have done violence to 
the very law of his life—the principle of self-abnegation 
and self-surrender to (rod. Korho had given up his omnip¬ 
otence to be used in tlip interest of redeeming love, and 
not for the satisfaction of his personal wants. The pro¬ 
posal of Satan was at once rejected, and Christ remained 
victor. 

In this moral victory, lie settled the entire course of his 
life. Thus, in harmony with his governing purpose. He 
declares that he can do nothing of himself—that his meat 
and drink are not to do his own will, lutt the will of his 
Father in heaven. Thus, weary at, ihc well, lie asked 
water of the Samaritan woman, though he might have 
created anew fountain at his pleasure. Thus, though Lord 
ol all. He had not where to lav his head, and seems t<> have 
'been dependent for his support on the charities of his 
triends. Thus lie allowed himself.to be taken and cruci¬ 
fied, though legions of angels were ready to do his bid¬ 
ding. 
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Second. The temptation to make a mere display of 
power in proof of his mission—such a display as would bo 
both inconsistent with his vocation and unwarranted by 
the promises of God. It was a temptation to work a 
miracle out of harmony with his character and in a. spirit 
of presumption, in order to master the unbelief of the 
world. The sources of the temptation were the conscious¬ 
ness of power and the desire to convince the world of the 
divinity of his mission. But a mere dazzling display of 
power without love, was un-Messianie ;.nd presumptuous 
in the extreme. Here, too, He remains true to his calling. 

Had He yielded, lie would have abandoned the principles 
of his life, and, instead of being the meek and lowly Re¬ 
deemer, would have become the self-willed enthusiast and 
fanatic. No imaginary or real incidental gain could atone 
for poisoning the springs of his moral' action. Duty, not 
display—humility, not ostentation—a child-like trust, not 
a bold presumption—faith as warranted by God’s promises, 
and justified by the very nature of his mission, is to be 
the sole law of his life. 

This law he ever makes good, from his baptism to his 
ascension. All his miracles are miracles not of mere power, 
but of love. He performs them, not for his own reputa¬ 
tion as the great Wonder-worker, seeking to glorify him¬ 
self, hut solely for the good of his creatures. Thus He 
wool l not. allow any report of his miracles to be noised 
abroad, when there was danger that men would he led to 
false conceptions of his mission, or to think of him merely 
as a great Magician, lie would teach everywhere, not 
only by word, hut by deed, that “the Kingdom of God 
coineth not with observation.” 

Third, '['lie temptation to extend llis Kingdom through 
un-Messianic means and measures. The tempter appealed 
to Christ’s absorbing d.esire for the triumph of that king¬ 
dom—for the spread of that cause with which his whole 
life and beiLg were identified. He would cover the un- 
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worthiness of the means in the promised splendor of the 
success. 

Christ must make his election between founding his 
church on his allegiance to God or on his allegiance to 
Satan. If he surrenders himself to his great adversary, 
he will advance his kingdom suddenly, and with the show 
of a grand success, though at a fatal expense. If lie 
gives himself up to his Father, he will advance that 
cause, slowly indeed, and with many temporary reverses, 
but at last completely and triumphantly. 

Our Lord did not hesitate for a moment, but instantly 
repelled the solicitation as utterly abhorrent to the whole 
intent and purpose of his life. Peter threw out essentially 
the same suggestions, though in a different form, when he 
repudiated the idea that his Master must needs experience 
a baptism of suffering—that the Messianic kingdom could 
only be founded by the death of the Messiah. The impli¬ 
cation of the apostle was that the kingdom of God might 
be built up without any vicarious suffering—on the prin¬ 
ciple of self-security, and not on that of supreme self-sur¬ 
render. It was this thought that drew from Jesus the 
severe rebuke, “Get tboe behind me, Satan.” Here then, 
lie settled another of those fundamental principles which 
were to guide him throughout his public life. In fact 
Jesus never sacrificed truth to success, or principle to 
mere expediency.' At the last moment he would not save 
his life by lowering his claims, by explaining away aught 
of the depth and fulness of their meaning. 

Mow rich in lessons of practical wisdom these Messianic 
temptations are, is obvious on the very surface of the 
sacred record. 

Besides these crucial temptations of our Lord which oc¬ 
curred at the opening of his public life and which were to 
settle its governing principles, we have others which were 
to test not his purpose for the future, but his every day 
life and living. The first were ideal in character; that is, 
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tliov were in the region of thought and not of action. The 
second were real in character; that is, occurring in the 
midst of actual sufferings and in reference to pressing 
duties and dangers. The first were presented in fixed and 
concentrated forms; the second came mi formulated and 
without any signs of the tempter’s presence. The first 
were mastered once and forever, while the second recurred 
in varying forms at every little or great crisis in our 
Lord’s life. These last may he classed as the natural in¬ 
centives to abandon the high work of his life—to escape 
tile inward and outward difficulties of his position and his 
work. The sense of unrequited love—the consciousness 
that He was not appreciated even by the best of his 
countrymen—the knowledge that even his nearest friends 
and most devoted followers, not only would not stand by 
him in emergencies, but did not even understand Him— 
the passing misgiving that such souls may not deserve 
such a sacrifice as ho was making—the instinctive shrink¬ 
ing from contact with human sin, as the depth of its 
enormity opened itself to his view—and the appalling 
spectacles of that final penalty of sin in which He, too, 
must be involved, all the more fully from his very sinless¬ 
ness—all these created temptations to abate his zeal or to 
give up altogether his redeeming agency. 

Still, though lie had to struggle and to learn obedience 
by the things which he suffered, and thus to sanctify hia 
public character, yet tin* great central temptations which 
he had already encountered and mastered, made the sub¬ 
sequent ones all the easier. This view must not he over¬ 
stated. For a temptation based on the issues of life as 
these issues are realized only in thought is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent I rout the same temptation re-entering with life’s 
numberless crushing cares and duties. And we must not 
formally separate Christ’s private life from his public 
career, especially after that career has been fully entered 
upon—that is, after his baptism. For he never wore a 
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mask—novor acted a part, llis public presentations of 
himself sprung from the very spirit, and principles of his 
private personal character. What, lie was when alone, or 
with his more intimate friends, just that he was in the 
presence of the multitude. The revelations of his char¬ 
acter vary indeed with a change of circumstances, but only 
in form, never in substance. 

We must now seek to realize the possibility and the 
actuality of these temptations. In lleh. iv. 15 we are as¬ 
sured tiiat Christ was “in all points tempted like we are, 
apart, from sin.” The passage does not mean that lie was 
tempted in all respects, except in those which could lead 
to sin. This would require a change in the original, which 
would appear in the translation thus: “He was in all 
points, except, sin, tempted as we are.” Such is the view 
of DcWcite, Lttucmaim, and Alford. The idea of the 
passage, then, is that Christ shared in our temptations: but. 
that, sin is to be taken from them all, both in their origin 
and in their development and in their linal results—both 
in word and in deed. Hut notwithstanding the fact that 
all of Christ’s temptations wore those of a sinless being, 
they were yet as real and as severe as his life was profound 
and self-sacrificing. Wo are to account for them all on 
the following generic facts: 

A. Christ was human, lie not. only had the usual sus¬ 
ceptibilities of a man, lint they were all alive to his sur¬ 
roundings,. 11 is nature and his will were touched on all 
sides. The objects of sense appealed to bis physical ap¬ 
petites, the enjoyments of life addressed his social im¬ 
pulses, the current sentiments and thoughts of his age 
forced themselves on his intellect., and the aims and pur¬ 
poses common to the men of his dav came in ceaseless con¬ 
flict with the regnant thought and the entire plan of his 
life. Ho was thus on all sides moved and solicited. 1’he 
tempter, apart, from his personal agency in these solicita¬ 
tions, embodied and centered the temptations themselves. 
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ami brought them to bear in their full force on the mind 
and heart of Christ. 

As Christ possessed a pure self-love, so he could under¬ 
stand its inmost and deepest perversion. For Me felt all 
the impulses and sentiments, of which selfishness was but 
the distortion and the misdirection. The difference be¬ 
tween Him and the sinner was that his self-love was cen¬ 
tred in God, and that the self-love of the sinner was centred 
alone in himself. Thus though separated from hisfellows, 
he could nevertheless understand them, pity them in their 
wickedness, and sympathize with them in all their struggles 
Godward. The world, in which Christ lived, so constantly 
and so profoundly alieti to him in its selfishness, could 
yet make its appeals to the very principle of which it was 
the perversion. Thus there was a constant summons of 
the will to resist the natural incentives of a normal self- 
love, when they might involve a break with God. 

This self-love reduced to its ultimate subjective elements 
was the love of happiness and the fear of pain, or more 
simply stated, was desire and aversion. These were en¬ 
hanced by the very completeness of iiis manhood and by 
tin* very antagonism of his countrymen. 

IJ. Christ shared in our fallen humanity. Though Him¬ 
self sinless, he was conceived of the IIolv Ghost, but in 
the virgin. He was not generated of the Spirit and con¬ 
ceived l»v Mary alone; for this mode of origin would have 
necessitated a fountain of sin in his nature. The inherit¬ 
ance itself was affected by the IIolv Ghost in such a way 
as to preclude personal corruption. Me tints laid the ef¬ 
fects of sin withoul participating in the guilt and pollu¬ 
tion of sin. Me assumed our condition in assuming our 
humanity. Me thus inherited a dying nature with all its 
attendant and implied disorders of body and of soul; but 
yet without any moral bias to sin. such an envy, jealousy, 
suspicion, and without any form of native depravity, such 
as lust, covetousness, and malice, lie did not have to re- 
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press-a fountain of evil; lull lie had to control and regulate 
liis entire nature, and to keep it in harmony with the pur¬ 
pose of his life. The effort to continue holy was analogous 
to our struggle to become holy. There were no rising 
alien emot ions and sentiments to he restrained on their first 
appearing, only their possibilities were to lx* precluded. 
In the ease of the common man there were latent evils to 
he resisted, while in Christ, there were only liabilities to 
the same to he met and mastered. All the good and all 
the evil which surrounded him were thus sources of special 
trial. They invited self-indulgence, they cherished self- 
wili, and they thwarted self-sacrifice hy seeming to make 
it useless and hopeless. 

Christ had no impulse springing from a will in opposi¬ 
tion to (»od. or from a personal character formed by such 
a will. He had, however, a free human will moving to¬ 
wards its goal and moving with a nature fallen hut not 
depraved, and so could, then, understand the movements of 
a will which had set itsfclf ina false direct ion. Thus his life- 
expericnecs enabled Him to put himself in the place of 
the sinner, if he was redeemable. 

llis task was to develop, in perfect symmetry. His own 
proper life, and that, too, in opposition to all the standards 
of the world, and yet altogether in behalf of the best in¬ 
terests of that, world. His life was to lx* an active forth- 
putting of all liis energies in the midst, of increasing dif¬ 
ficulties and dangers. liis public career was indeed tragic 
throughout. Kncli scene prepared for another ami each 
act necessitated its successor until the drama closed in the 
final catastrophe. Hen* the constant, advance was also a 
constant trial and a constant victory. 

C. Christ bore alone his responsibilities. He did mil 
seek the solitude of retiremenI. and vet lie was the most 
solitary of men. lie gave himself up to others, hut re¬ 
ceived no sympathy in return. Alone, unsupported in his 
conflict with the world, lie bore his trcmcmlnns cares and 
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responsibilities. :ui(l carried on tin- struggle with (In* 
1'oroi‘S of evil. In order, however, to do this, .lie had to 
summon forth all (lie resources of his divinely human 
nalim 1 . The completeness of his victory, however, is 
shown bv the fact that the cares which would have broken 
other souls did not break his: but lie remained inwardly 
and at bottom calm and serene up to (he last hour of his 
a irony. 

Christ then though sinless in his nature and holy in all his 
lilV-ehoices was yet tempted as no other human being 
over was, or ever could be. Because lie had all the sensi¬ 
bilities which belonged to human nature as that nature 
was disturbed by the shock of sin and its penalty; and 
because, too, lie had aspirations towards God, and full sym¬ 
pathy with the rectitude of God as with the misery of 
man. Ilis hatred to sin was ail essential element in his 
temptation because it was in natural conflict with his love 
for the sinful, and with his devotion to the work of his 
life. 

We are to lciuemher that Christ came to redeem those 
who were capable of redemption. He was not tempted as 
a sinner, but a divinely hit man soul in sympathy with all 
whom he can possibly save. He is never tempted by a 
sinful human will, and never does or can sympathize with 
the sinner in his antagonism to God or in the penalties 
which result therefrom viewed simply as such. Tie can 
and does, however, enter into full sympathy with all souls 
who have any struggles, however weak, towards a nobler 
life. 

*7iY ’77 O.V Sh’ VENTII. 

HIS TEACHING. 

The teachings of Christ had two elements—the per¬ 
manent and the transient, or the essential and the casual. 
I he lirst grew out of his character and revealed at once 
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his vocation. It embodied whatever was absolute and 
universal in bis governing thought., 'l’lie second was oc¬ 
casioned by the incidents of his life and related only to the 
forms of speech suited to his immediate hearers. It was 
the application of his principles to special circumstances. 
The bond of union, however, between them can always be 
easily traced. The enigmas in the teachings of onr Lord 
are the mysteries which are to be unfolded as the church 
gains a fuller and clearer apprehension of its Rounder. 
Hut here we need to deal with the first element and with 
that alone. 

The methods of teaching followed by our Lord seem to 
have come from bis character, as the contents seein to have 
issued from his personal experience. In His ease, to know 
the Man is to know the Teacher. It is from this point of 
view alone that we can judge of his teachings. To this 
end iho following suggestions may be of help: 

Christ was the fountain of inspiration. He was self-in¬ 
spired, and the source of inspiration to his immediate fol¬ 
lowers. With Him it was an endowment: and with them 
it was a gift. The prophets were quickened by dreams 
and visions, by tokens and signs; but Christ needed no ex¬ 
terior help to fool the presence of the spiritual world, ot¬ 
to apprehend its mysteries. Its nearness did not. surprise 
Hint, nor did its grand verities disturb his consciousness, 
or cloud in the least his practical judgments. The super¬ 
natural was to Him but a familiar form of the natural. 
He was thus a great Teacher, not by virtue of liis formal 
power of analysis and synthesis, nor simply by a creative 
imagination, nor by the extent of his acquisitions: but by 
the profundity of his moral and spiritual intuitions—int ui¬ 
tions which were, in the strict sense of the term, divinely 
human. It was this fact which made liis earlier discourses 
so free and fresh and creative in their character, and his 
later utterances so original and so enigmatical. 
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C'lirist was the source of authority. Authority belongs 
to llie very office of a teacher. It is personal in just so far 
as capacity for the work depends on character, and not on 
formal acquirements; that is, when the whole soul ac¬ 
cepts the truth—when the intelligence and the.spiritual af¬ 
fections are absorbed in it, and the will makes a life- 
choice of it and a self-surrender to it. It is absolute only 
when the truth and nothing hut the truth has taken full 
possession of the Teacher, and he in turn has taken pos¬ 
session of the truth. He tints becomes the truth. Tims 
Christ, alone has supreme personal authority as a religious 
teacher. It was not relative, making Him the guide of 
his own ago; but absolute, in that it. fitted Him to be the 
teacher everywhere and always. The consciousness of 
Christ has exhausted all there is in human life, and em¬ 
bodied all the elements there are in human experience. It. 
is this fact which makes the New Testament advent the 
ultimate standard for our faith and practice. 

Christ is equally the source of sympathy. He seeks a 
union with all human souis. He aims to impart himself 
to all minds and hearts, and to awaken in them an inward 
susceptibility for truth. Ho also opens his soul to all 
others, and invites them to trust themselves to him—to 
impart to him their cares, their griefs, their needs, and 
their woes. He will help others by identifying himself 
wilh them. He loves truth for its own sake—not for 
self’s sake, but that Me may communicate it. to other souls 
according to the measure of their receptivity. His reserve 
and his silence are .as noteworthy as his freest and lullcsl 
solf-iuipartat.ions. They are always condemnatory in 
character. In them He acts as Judge. Hut yet the blend¬ 
ing of authority and sympathy makes the perfect Teacher. 

Christ’s union with Cod was as complete as his union 
with man. and so his sympathy with Cod was as entire 
and as profound as his sympathy with man. Ilius he 
could (>iidlire no form of sin nor could he by false pity in 
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any way tolerate it. His sympathy with the sinner hail 
at the bottom of it the most intense and enduring an¬ 
tipathy to all kinds of unrighteousness. Only thus was la¬ 
the real helper of the weak and erring. 

Christ also stands before us as the supremely wise in¬ 
structor. He deals in enigmas to awaken inquiry and to 
satisfy that inquiry at a later stage of spiritual growth, 
lie withholds the truth when souls are unprepared to re¬ 
ceive it. He never ventilates the truth for the sake of the 
mere ventilation. Whether He is silent, or whether He 
speaks, his sole aim is to do good. lie is patient towards 
his disciples in their ignorance and their weakness, and is 
stern only when their error is both culpable and fatal. He 
always seeks to win rather than to content himself with a 
mere formal refutation. 

Christ’s teaching was a self-revelation. It related to 
his person, to his claims and t.o his work. Those formed 
the chief subjects of all his parables and the main con¬ 
tents of all his discourses. But he interpreted himself 
gradually, as the mind of his age was prepared to receive 
him. Thus his discourses in Galilee touched only the 
periphery of his mission, while his discourses in Jerusalem 
wore altogether central in their character. This self¬ 
revelation is justified on the ground that Christ was equal 
to his best thought and feeling—that lie did not merely 
voice that thought, but lived it—that lie always and ever 
rose to the height of his own ideas. Thus He preached 
himself, because //<> was the truth—the realization of God 
in human life. 


sec rro x ei a urn. 

HIS MIRACLES and prophecies. 

The supernatural in the character and life of our Lord 
lakes on those two essential forms. The one involves the 
other. ’ As He wastlie miraclcof the ages so he was its great 
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prophecy. There was in him more than appeared—more 
even than anv one apostle or the whole apostolate have 
given us in the sacred record. It was not possible for 
Christ to reveal himself with fullness in the short period 
of his earthly life or to the few disciples who gathered 
about him in his earthly career. Nor could He exercise 
the power of God except as He knew the mind of God. 
As He was conscious of his superhuman character so he 
must know his superhuman destiny. Thus his miraculous 
deeds and his prophetic words mutually explain and com¬ 
plement each other. 

Jesus is the permanent miracle of the .ages. He enters 
into humanity to abide there and reign there forever. The 
great Messianic period to which we belong opened with 
his visible presence, the Christ of the past; it has advanced 
and is now advancing under his invisible guidance—the 
Christ of the present; and it is to culminate with his 
revelation in glory—the Christ of the future. Takeaway 
any one of the great epochs in this life movement, and the 
entire movement itself loses its inner harmony, and can 
have no place in the moral order of the universe. The 
Christ of history must be followed by the Christ of the 
church, and the Christ of the church must be glorified in 
the Christ of heaven. 

All the great events in 1 Its earthly career were super¬ 
natural—the conception, the resurrection, and the ascen¬ 
sion. No one of them can he given up without-impairing 
the completeness of that wonderful unique life. They 
mutually support each other. Thus we have a super¬ 
natural Christ, or no Christ at all. The common wonders 
Jesus wrought are but Hie effulgence of his glory—sparks 
of light elicited by his contact with suffering humanity. 
The divine power and love hashed forth whenever and 
wherever human helplessness or human misery appealed 
to (he sympathy of the one great Wonder-worker. lie 
could not but interpose when disease or death, or any form 
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of human want or woo, tacitly or expressly claimed his in¬ 
tervention. In all this He was hut acting according to the 
law of his nature and the purpose of his mission. Thus 
every miracle was a triumph over the kingdom of evil, 
from the first and humblest one at-(-ana, to the crowning 
one at the resurrection. 

The redemptive character which stampsall these acts of 
Jesus, so natural to him, but so supernatural to us, will ap¬ 
pear from the following classification. They may he 
grouped under the following heads: 

A. His power over the conditions of time and space: 
r. (/., the cure of the nobleman’s absent son. 

15. 11 is dominion over nature. 

1. Over the properties of nature; e. (/., turning water 
into wine. Here was a qualitative change. The increase 
of the loaves and tishes was a quantitative change. 

2. Over the laws of nature: e. </., the walking on the 
waters of Galilee, and the stilling of the storm. 

C. His dominion over physical evil; e. t/., supernatural 
cures, and the instances of the resurrection of the dead. 

1). His dominion over physical evil; //., the casting 
out of devils. 

K. His dominion over his own person, over his own 
destiny, absolute and complete, in which hi- shapes that 
destiny in the interests of redemption; r. </., his resurrec¬ 
tion and ascension. 

Christ is also the Prophet above and apart from all 
others/ His prophecy takes its departure from his self- 
knowledge. John viii. 14-19; ix. :i(i; xiv. 7-IO. lie 
knows his own future and so the future of the religion 
he founded. He thus assured his disciples of his spiritual 
return to advance and to perfect his kingdom mi the earth: 
ol his final coming at the end of probation; and of bis 
reunion with them in the new heaven of which He was to 
be the crown and thcglory. This self-knowledge, in and by 
which He lully knows both God and man, makes Christ. 
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tlu‘ interpreter of tin? moral universe. Tims He knows 
liotli the mind of the. Father and the seerets of the human 
heart. Thus his prophecies are not partial in character 
and alone; narrow and sectional lines of human history, 
l)iit. are comprehensive-in their subject matter and radiate 
in all directions from a central position in the moral gov¬ 
ernment of God. Thus, again, his prophecies as well as 
his miracles are not the wonders of bare power and of 
mere knowledge, but are the effulgence of his redeeming 
love. They are the lines of light which reveal his char¬ 
acter and vocation as the sinner’s friend—as the Healer of 
his woes. 

But Christ himself was not dazzled by his own miracles, 
nor would he have others blinded and misled by them. 
He would not he known as the mere miracle worker. He 
subordinated the supernatural to the spiritual.' Thus He 
declares that Jiis disciples should do greater works than 
even his own miracles. In fact everything shows ns that 
the moral and spiritual must be supreme in Christianity 
as a whole and in everv one of its doctrines and rites. 


SKC7TO/V NTirrir. 

HIS TYPE OF HUMANITY. 

The individuality of Christ was not eccentric in its 
character for the reason that it. was noladeparture from the 
normal law of human life, Iml. a return to it. or much ralhera 
new rendering and a glorification of it. That individu¬ 
ality was exceptional, si in pi v because it I ran seceded all oth¬ 
ers. It was not, however, the combination of the actual 
elements scattered everywhere among men. For Christ 
was not. all men crowded into one. He was not the col¬ 
lective man of the race, nor was his type ol manhood 
formed liv the union of those rare gifts allotted tot lie elect 
few, for that would make him a supreme genius aiid'iinrli- 
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ing more. In cither of these casus I le would have boon 
monstrously unhuman and so utterly out of place in the 
order and economy of the universe. Now Christ was not 
formed by any such synthesis, but issued from the fountain 
of our humanity as that was opened and purified by the 
power of the Most High. He was not the final develop¬ 
ment of the race life, but the idea of humanity evoked and 
embodied in a separate personalty. He was thus the ideal 
man perfectly realized in human history—the absolutely 
full and complete man. 

This completeness might seem to blot out the very 
notion of individuality. Hut such, in truth, is not the case. 
Christ was a Jew and had the physiognomy peculiar to his 
countrymen. His very inheritance and surroundings no 
doubt gave him distinctive features and manners. These 
lower marks of his own individual life are not known to 
ns, bill of their existence we can have no misgiving what¬ 
ever. Our ignorance is our protection. There can now 
he no room for an idolatry that might seem to be ortho¬ 
dox. But there were other and higher features and facts 
in his life which mark the individuality of our Lord, such 
as his baptism, his teachings, his miracles, his crucifixion, 
his resurrection, his appearance and his ascension. All 
these give his character and life an individuality singular 
and unique. They would, however, seem wondrously 
strange were they not all so very natural to such a person 
engaged in such a mission. The life of Christ, though 
potentially full from tile verv outset, was made actually so 
by having ideals and aims which would call it forth with 
absolute completeness. For Christ lived out of himsell in 
behall ol others and thus lived so profoundly,so constantly 
and so exclusively that lie must do as lie did, must teach 
as he did, must suffer us lie did, and must rise at last, as 
undoubtedly he did. Now all is natural to Him. The 
miraculous events and the common events harmonize and 
blend together in the symmetry and the unitv of his per- 
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foot liuinrin life. His weeping at the grave of Lazarus was 
of as much worth as the resurrection of Mary’s brother it¬ 
self. His attitude before his disciples when washing their 
feet helps interpret bis attitude on the cross. Both wore 
equally God-like. The natural in Christ is valuable as the 
token of the sweetness and purity of his life; and the 
supernatural is of value as tin- sign of the power and the 
perpetuity of that life, and both in their living unity 
have their supreme worth in the spiritual grandeur of the 
Christ-character. 

He was thus not only man, and a man, but the Man — 
the complete man—the ideal man, realized in human 
history, llis nature embraced, in their fullness, all the 
elements which belong to humanity. There were thus in 
him possibilities of perfection in each and every sphere of 
normal human activity. But he entered into none of the 
narrow vocations of life. He would not found a school of 
thought, for he had to do primarily with souls, and not 
with ideas, and so must be more than a philosopher. He 
would'not present himself as a national Leader, for he was 
to be more than the head of a party, or the chief man of a 
state. All other great souls have had their special apti¬ 
tudes and tastes, and so have represented only sections 
and fragments of our eommon humanity. They have 
gained a fame for themselves in their special vocations, as 
inventors, discoverers, artists, poets, orators, mathemati¬ 
cians, scientists, and litc.rate.urs. But in character they 
have fallen, one and all, below the level of even their own 
thought. Neither any one of their pursuits,nor the union 
of them all, could make, or even tend to make, the per¬ 
fect man—the man win* could translate knowledge into 
wisdom-—who could realize the highest thought, in his 
character and, life. The pursuits of these men are all 
largely idealistic. But Ohrisl was not an idealist. I’lte 
virtue He inculcated was the virtue he realized. His life 
is the world’s great lesson, and its grand and exhaust less 
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inspiration. The best men, in the actual world, have taken 
their ideas of philanthrophy from Christ himself with or 
without acknowledgment. They have done so by breath¬ 
ing the atmosphere which he had created, as. well as con¬ 
sciously accepting his teaching. 

He was not the absolutely true man, as the result of 
human civilization—the final cmbodymcnt of human liv¬ 
ing. 'Hie race does not close with him, but takes on anew 
beginning and a continuous growth. Christ reached the 
goal of humanity, by at once reaching God. 

But the hypothesis of perfection in any of the lower cal - 
lings of life is not in fact a legitimate one. For Christ 
could not be himself if he had abandoned his supreme vo¬ 
cation. With that denial ITis moral identity is gone. No 
such a Christ could have appeared in our history, for no 
such a Messiah is conceivable. 

We are not to designate Christ as a religious genius, for 
genius refers to some special endowment., and narrows 
while it exalts its possessor. The gift, of genius puis a 
man at the head of a school of thought or makes him a 
leader of society, but does not and can not make him the 
founder of a religion—least of all of a religion that wa< 
designed for humanity. Genius alone may win admira¬ 
tion, but never can command the homage of the human 
heart—never can have a great, following—never can at¬ 
tract, the affections of tlu* mass of mankind. There is in 
truth something incongruous in the conception of a re¬ 
ligious genius. For religion unites all at I lie center of our 
spiritual life, while genius exalts its possessor above the 
reach of our sympathies. God does not touch some 
special endowment in Jesus of Nazareth, lmt makes divine 
the higher elements in him which are common to all souls. 
God enters personally into (he depths of his personal 
human life and character; and unlv thus can Christ be¬ 
come the leader of humanity. 

Christ, then, was not one of many, but the One above 
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all. Ho was separate from all, not by side-studies and 
partial aims and pursuits, but by the whole plane of his 
living—a plane, however, which touched all other souls by 
the breadth and depth of its unselfishness. Ho was great, 
not in isolation, but by the fullness of his resources and 
the richness of their impartation. Our entire nature was 
in Him; and he was in that nature, to re-create and glorify 
all its exemplars according to the pattern of his own di¬ 
vinely human life. Thus the two elements which formed 
his individuality were, his elevation above all, and his 
identification with all. He was, in the completeness, af- 
fiucnce and power of his nature, before all; and in the 
purity and unselfishness of his sympathies, one with all. 
His vocation answered to his character. It was not nar¬ 
row, special, temporary, or absorbing but a fractional 2>art 
of his nature; but was universal, permanent, and possess¬ 
ing his entire being. For his one and sole aim was to re¬ 
veal God to man and man to himself—to bring them to¬ 
gether in his own nature, and to make effective his re¬ 
demptive agency in all human souls. 

He was then the representative man. He did not make 
simply a solitary point of contact between himself and 
God, but became the centre of attraction in behalf of the 
race to which he belonged, and which he had glorified. 

Ho was too the vicarious man. He entered into our 
bankrupt condition with all the worth and wealth of his 
character. This incorporation brings into his very nature 
and into his very consciousness the most of a lost world. 


SECTION TENTH. 

HIS DEATH. 

The death of Christ was a necessity—a necessity both 
physical and moral in its character. This necessity, how¬ 
ever, was not absolute but only relative. His advent was 
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a free act, but having freely assumed our nature with all 
its conditions and limitations, He could not well decline 
its inevitable issue. His very birth carried in it the seeds 
of disease and death. lie could not escape the common 
curse except by a miracle—and by a miracle which would 
falsify his character and his mission. Thus there was a 
supreme moral reason that the Christ-life should be 
crowned with the Christ-death. He must experience all 
there is in full human life—a human life which has for its 
termini a birth and a death. For the absence of either is 
fatal to the completeness of a truly human life. 

The time and the manner and the instruments of that 
death were to be determined by the agents and agencies amid 
which Christ was to live and labor. We cannot absolutely 
affirm, a priori —aside from God’s plan, whether his death 
must come from God’s curse on human guilt working from 
within, or from the violence of human sin working from 
without. Wo should confidently expect, however, that 
the issue of his life would be a violent one. For Christ 
stood in the sharpest antagonism to all the dominant be¬ 
liefs and hopes of his countrymen. All classes of Jewish 
society were against him. The Pharisees and the Saddu- 
ceos, the Jews of Palestine and those of the dispersion, the 
Hcrodians and the national opposition, the priests and the 
people—one and all repudiated his doctrines. The antag¬ 
onism was gathered and concentrated on his person, for 
the reason that Ho not only disseminated ideas subversive 
of the popular religion and supported them by miracles, 
but claimed that he himself—Lhe despised Nazarene and 
the revolutionary Teacher was the Messiah—the real 
Christ foretold by prophets and heralded by John the 
Baptist. lie thus charged them with misapprehending 
the Sacred Scriptures and misconceiving the nature oi the 
new theocracy which they foretold, and finally with re¬ 
jecting the very One Anointed by Jehovah hiinsell. 
These claims of Christ were easily made to appear 
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hostile to Rome ns well us to the Jewish authorities. Thus, 
a violent cleat!) seemed all the more certain. Of old, Plato 
iti his “Republic” declares that a peifeclly just mail who 
is accounted unjust is sure to meet such a doom. 

'Pile purpose of God is nut affected by this view; for 
llie divine plan is carried out and perfected through the 
medium of the agencies of nature and of life. All is map¬ 
ped out by God, yet all is free, natural and human. The 
recurrence of the formula, “'Phis was done, in order that 
i( might he fulfilled,” only gives prominence to the divine 
idea and the divine point of view as these relate to the 
history of our Lord. 

Christ anticipated with increasing clearness his own 
deatli as the end drew near. Matt. xii. 39-40, xvii. 22-23, 
x.\. 22; Matt. viii. 31-33; Luke ix. 22, xii. 50; John ii. 19 
:-‘22, xii. 7, xii. 33-34, xiii. 31, lie was not merely re¬ 
signed to his death as an inevitable event or an affliction 
sent by his Father, hut He accepted it as the doom of the 
sinner whose case he had made his own. He freely as¬ 
sented to it as an essential part and parcel of his supreme 
self-surrender to God. He thus converted the necessity 
into a free act of self-devoleinent to his Father—into an 
entire self-abandonment in the interests of the race. Thus 
his death was the consummation of a destiny voluntarily 
assumed, fully anticipated and, at last, triumphantly ac- 
eepled. Luke.xxiii. ->-0; John x. LH. 

W e are not to isolate His dead), as an ad separate from 
his hirlh ami his life, and make it the bare result of a 
separate and distinct relation; for his whole life was the 
result of a supreme life-choice, involving each and every 
governing event in his great career. Pie was free in his 
entire self-surrender, though every event was necessitated 
by His fixed purpose to sacrifice himself in behalf of a lust 
world. 

I’he causes of his dentil were two-fold, physical and 
mental. The first are not to be overlooked because the 
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second are of primary importance. In faci, they can not 
lie completely separated from each other. Each entered 
into and aggravated the other. Those of a direct moral 
and spiritual character will be considered in our discussion 
of the at onement, and need not he here stated. We pro¬ 
pose only to note the physical causes of our Savior’s death. 
The chief elements of the case are the following: Firrt, 
the organism of Christ was at its full vigor. Its vitality 
and delicacy were at the time of his death completely de¬ 
veloped. S'>:concl, the mode of that death was disgraceful 
and torturing in the ext feme. Tliir<l, the.accompaniments 
were also harrowing—the betrayal, the denial and the dis¬ 
persion—the mockings and the scourging* — the absence of 
all moral support in the crowd, save the words of the dy¬ 
ing penitent thief—and the positive hostility which led 
the Jewish rabble to prefer Harahhas to .lesus—all con¬ 
tributed to the agony of his last hours. Whether the 
heart of Christ was physically ruptured by his intense 
grief as lias been supposed by some, we do not venture to 
affirm This only is certain, that His sorrow for human 
sin must have been one of the factors which hastened his 
death. 


SE < 1 77 OS EL E I 'EX 77/. 

HIS RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 

The resurrection stands far above and apart from all 
other miracles of our Lord in that it was not called forth 
by the accidents of his mission—the casual appeals to his 
redeeming mercy—hut was occasioned and even neces¬ 
sitated by the fact of his death. Thus, while the resurrec¬ 
tion is a striking proof of his divine calling, it has more 
than an evidential value, even though that value lie of the 
highest possible character, l-'or it was more than the great 
seal of God—more than the credentials of a divine revela- 
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tion. It was :m essential part of Lite- divine revelation it¬ 
self—its crown and glory. 

The resurrection of Christ might have been invisible, and 
then he would have risen at once with his spiritual body. 
Thu resurrection and the ascension would have been one and 
the same closing act in the life of our Lord. In such a 
case the event would not have carried along with itself its 
own authentication, but would have needed some extrane¬ 
ous testimony. Perhaps the power of Mis invisible 
presence would have witnessed to the reality of his mastery 
over sin and death, lint this evidence would not be equal 
to whal we now have. It is certain that the actual resur¬ 
rection of the body of our Lord, addressing as it did the 
several senses of his disciples, constituted (lie chief evi¬ 
dential value of his complete victory over the grave. He 
seems to harve appeared to them for this very purpose— 
namely, to enable them to act as the proper witnesses of 
this transcendent fact. 

The attempt of the Tubingen school to resolve the 
actual appearance of our Lord to Paul into a vision must 
be pronounced a failure. The account in Corinthians can 
not be thus explained without doing violence to the plainest 
principles of interpretation. The narrative is a brief and 
simple historical notice of the appearances of our Lord to 
the early disciples, Paul recognizes (linn as the witnesses 
to the facts in the east*. lie places Christ’s appearances 
to himself on the same fooling with those which all the 
other apostles witnessed. Me treats them all as tile reve¬ 
lations of a fact without which Christianity itself could 
have no foundation whatever. Besides, whenever Paul 
would describe any vision of our Lord; he describes it as 
an internal revelation in and to his son!, and in such a case 
hi* uses far different terms and has a far differentpurpo.se 
Irom that indicated in the 15th chapter ol Corinthians. 

Thu resurrection was a necessity alike lor Christ and for 
the world. It was a necessity for Mini, because it was the 
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inevitable completion of his earthly life. The super¬ 
natural power and grace which were latent in his person, 
revealing themselves only as human pity called them forth, 
naturally found their fullest display in his final victory 
over sin and death. His power to redeem humanity must 
involve his absolute sway over his own person; for with 
the destiny of his person is involved the destiny of the 
race. 

It was a necessity for the world; because He who had 
lasted death for all men must achieve a resurrection for 
all men. Fellowship with men in one stage and condition 
of his life involved a union with them in another and 
higher grade of his existence. It was the goal—the crown¬ 
ing point—of the Redeemer’s work on earth. It was not 
merely an instance, solitary and uni(|ue though it may be, 
of a man’s rising from the grave never more to die. This 
indeed would he something for our tacc. But Christ was 
not merely an individual Man; hut also the Head of the 
race, so that It is resurrection is in fact also our resurrec¬ 
tion. He is more than the pledge of our victory over the 
grave, lie is the actual beginning and the very commence¬ 
ment, of our complete redemption, in body as well as in 
soul, lie is thus built llte Beginning and the Cause of our 
resurrection. Thus much, at least, Christ meant when he 
said: “I am the resurrection and the life.” Christ so 
united himself to the race as to become its quickening 
Spirit. He re-moulded and re-const it Hied in bis own per¬ 
son our humanity, and made himself felt in all the mem¬ 
bers of that humanity. As all died in Adam according to 
their share in him, so all are made alive in Christ accord¬ 
ing to their share in him. livery one, according to the 
kind and mode of his connection with the Redeemer, will 
have his part,and portion in the resurrection. If one has 
only an unconscious human bond of fellowship with 
Christ, by virtue of Christ’s partaking of our common 
nature, then the life-process secures to him only a common 
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share in t.lio general resurrection. But if lie lias a con¬ 
scious blessed union with Christ, then his portion of Christ 
will be all the richer, and his body will not merely be 
raised from the grave, but will be glorified. IT<> shall have 
a part in the resurrection of the just. 

'['lie question has been asked, with what body did .Jesus 
rise from the grave? Three different answers have been 
given: 

First. He rose with precisely the same body he had 
when lie was laid in the tomb. This view is grounded on 
the statement, in Luke xxiv. 30; “A spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” Besides, He pointed out 
the prints of the nails in his hands, and thus gave evidence 
of his actual physical identity. But on the other hand, as 
“flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God,” it 
is inferred that lie could not have had his ascension body. 
Those two phrases both refer to a visible physical organ¬ 
ism; but one denotes that organism as exposed to corrup¬ 
tion, and the other denotes the same organism as addressed 
to the senses. 

Sfirmnl. He rose with his glorified body. This view is 
supported by his peculiar mode of life during the forty 
days preceding his ascension. It was a life of sudden ap¬ 
pearances and sudden withdrawals. Besides, Christ had 
finished his work, and so must have stood forth with that 
body, after which the bodies of all believers are to be 
fashioned. 

Third, lie rose with a body potentially glorified. It 
was in a transition state. The process of glorification had 
commenced: but was not completed until the moment ol 
his ascension. This view seems to harmonize all the facts 
in t lie case. 

We have already involved two other points in the resur¬ 
rection of our Lord: namely, that In* raised himself from 
the grave, and that he rose never to die. 

The ascension of Christ naturally follows and interprets 
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his resurrection. Tt. shows that that event was not a mere 
temporary restoration to life—that tho triumph of Christ 
over death was not a partial conquest; but a final complete 
victory. The power of death was forever broken. 

The ascension was a moral necessity for the person of 
Jesus, lie had done his earthly work and had finished his 
new creation, as well as perfected, through obedience and 
sufferings, his Messianic character. There was, then, no 
further place for his visible presence in this world, and 
He must, according to the idea of his life, and the purpose 
of his mission, return to his proper home in heaven. Be¬ 
sides, the further abode of the Sinless among the sinful, 
after the state of humiliation had been passed, would hate 
been incongruous. The Savior, with his glorified body, 
above all trial, and without any visible work suited to a 
probationary state, could not have found a natural posi¬ 
tion in a world exposed to temptation and to death. Thus 
the very idea of a community of life, and the very law of 
moral fitness, required his return to his Father. 

It was a necessity, ton, for the church. Christ must not 
only make his mediation co-ex tensive with the race, hut lie 
must make that very universality apparent, to all. This 
could not well he done while He was hound, by the limita¬ 
tions ami conditions of a human body, to one locality, 
though that locality might lie constantly changed. And 
the church in heaven could not he triumphant without his 
presence. And the centre of that presence must, he where 
the kingdom of Cod exists in its glory. 

He must, then, ascend to heaven, whence lie can make 
himself fell in the soul of every believer throughout the 
world, and whence he can verify his great, promise, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst.” For that, presence in its fulness 
was not possible until there was a glorified Christ to 
reign in the souls of men. It, is only in this way that the 
narrow sense of a mere local Christ can give place to the 
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profounder sense of a spiritual indwelling. The whole 
Christ, body and soul, human and divine, is thus efficiently 
present wherever there is a human soul to be saved or lost. 
Christ’s ascension to the right hand of God is one and the 
same thing with his spiritual presence in the souls of men. 

Had Christ remained here after his resurrection, his 
physical presence would have taken precedence, in the 
minds of his followers, of this spiritual itnpartation. The 
tangible and visible in Jesus would have eclipsed the 
spiritual and invisible. Pilgrimages would have been the 
order of the day, and the Christ of the eve and the ear 
would have taken the place of the Christ, of the affections 
and the will. 


CHAPTER TV. 

THE UNITY OF HIS WORK. 

The work of Christ was one with his entire probationary 
lile, bis approaches and bis visitation, his advent and his 
incarnation, bis life on earth and his reign in the souls of 
men, his second coming and his final judgment, his life 
in all its phases, relations, and bearings, bis life in 
the significance and worth of all its manifold aspects. 

11 is work, ( hen, was to create a longing for and an ex¬ 
pectation of himself in humanity, to assume humanity, 
with all its woes, to carry it through all its earthly 
changes , to experience at, last the shock of death , to raise 
it from that death and present it transfigured in the 
presence of his h'ather, to become thus the nucleus of a 
new humanity, and the centre of a new community on 
earth , to re-appearand to close his probationary work, 
and linally to enter on his full glorification as the moral 
center of the universe. His work, then, was to gradually 
approach nearer to humanity, to human thought and feel¬ 
ing, to he born, to live, to die, to rise, to ascend, to reign 
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spirititivlly, and finally to rc-appcar visibly to determine 
tin-destinies of all men. To re-stale it, the iiiiturc of his work 
was to brin« God—the Holy Otic and the Infinite—into 
fellowship with man—the finite and sinful creature—and 
to bring this creature up into fellowship with his Maker. 
This He does in an actual literal manner, in and by his own 
person and his own life. For in Him God and man are 
reconciled. It. is there and there alone that the righteous 
Father comes into friendly contact with his guilty crea¬ 
tures. The work is not apart from and foreign to his en¬ 
tire being and life. On the contrary, it is that very life 
itself, in the fullness of its meaning, and in the deplti and 
breadth of its significance. 

We must not break the unity of this work into frag¬ 
ments. and assign to the isolated parts isolated values. 
There is a bond of union between them all, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the whole is more or less distinctly pronounced 
in each and every part. The various aspects and relations 
of that one life are held together by its all-prevading 
mediatorial spirit and purpose. Mediation is. in fact, the 
underlying characteristic of that life, from its dawning to 
its birth, from its birth to its baptism, from its baptism to 
its death, from its death to its resurrect ion, from its resur¬ 
rection to its ascension, from its ascension to its reign, and 
from its reign on earth to its exaltation in glory. 

The unity of Christ’s work is evident, if we take a more 
concrete view of the various relations in which Me stands 
to us. as Revealer. Exemplar, Teacher, Urni.hcr, Wonder¬ 
worker, Intercessor, Redeemer, and .Imlgo. The same 
divinely human life is in every one of these characters, ami 
each of them is involved in the other. Christ could not 
.he any one of them without being or becoming the other. 
He could not lie our Exemplar without being also our Re¬ 
deemer, For if He had appeared in the midst of human 
sin and misery without putting forth his full power to re¬ 
move them, he would not have been tin- Ideal Man—the 
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Model and the Att.rar.tion of the world. See John xii. 32. 
Wo can not sub tract from his life its redeeming features, 
and have anything left worthy of our admiration, or of 
our imitation. See Phil. ii. 5-9. The victory in tempta¬ 
tion must, culminate in the victory over death. Again, He 
could not he our Redeemer if he did not interpret, himself 
Its such bv words, and reveal himself as such by deeds. It, 
is only thus that He is Teacher and Wonder-worker. He 
could not have redeemed us unless he had assumed human 
life, and such an assumption would have been a self-reve¬ 
lation; and this self-revelation was the .subject of his teach¬ 
ing as well as the worth and meaning of his miracles. 
Thus as the Teacher and the Revealer of God He spoke 
from the centre of his own experience also as Redeemer. 
As the Wonder-worker, separate and distinct, from all 
others. He had simply to reveal himself as the Helper and 
the Hiealer of humanity. Again, only the teacher who 
possesses the best thought and purpose, and lives up to them 
both can he our perfect, exemplar. And only the exemplar 
who voices himself in thought and life can he our perfect 
teacher. ” Still further, lie could not he our elder Brother 
—our nearest and truest Friend except as he entered into 
all our sympathies and shared in all our temptations. But 
ibis would give to 11 is life* a vicarious value and make him 
our advocate with the Father. The enigmas of his words 
and the glory of his deeds, the crown of his miracles, the 
holiness of his life and the tenderness and depth ot his 
sympathy are all to be explained by the mystery ol re¬ 
demption. 

This one work of our Lord—this one redeeming agency 
of Christ—has three successive periods, termed Atone¬ 
ment, Intercession, and Judgment. The order is tintitral 
and inevitable. The Christ of the senses must become the 
Christ of tin- soul. Me that separates souls in time ac¬ 
cording to their receptivity—He that is the great moral 
divider among men—must at last he their final Judge in 
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eternity. As Judge, Christ docideson the relation of each 
and every man to himself alone. He thus acts as a spir¬ 
itual sovereign in a spiritual kingdom, and accepts or re¬ 
jects souls according as they are attracted or repelled by 
his character and his claims. See John v. 22-27, ix. 30. 

'Phis unity will further appear if we consider the offices 
of Christ., as given in the older systems of theology, lie 
is there described as Prophet, Priest and King. Now He 
could not have held one of these great offices without hold¬ 
ing each of the others. As a Prophet, lie was the voice of 
God, clear and full, not merely given in words without 
alloy, but in his holy living character and life. The reve¬ 
lation of God is thus a self-revelation. He comes as the 
Prince of life—the Lord of Lords, lie gathers sinners to 
Himself by the might, of his spiritual power, and creates 
and perpetuates his Kingdom. He can not well bring God 
to man without also bringing man to God. lie can not 
well act the part of a supreme Prophet, without perform¬ 
ing the functions of a supreme Priest. The Soul that em¬ 
bodies in its loving fulness the mind of God, must also by 
a necessity of nature its of office, be the Supreme Helper 
of the sinner. He must, offer Himself, in behalf of the 
lost, to the God whose holy love lie embodies in word, and 
deed and life. He is the royal priest and the regal prophet 
and so tit to lie the sovereign of all human souls. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

SECTION FIRST. 

THE EVIDENCE OF AN ATONEMENT. 

The atonement is tile entire earthly life of Christ, viewed 
in its hearing on God’s relation to man and man’s relation 
to God.' It is the actual re-union of God and man in the 
person of Christ. It is the literal reconciliation of both 
parties, in the living and dying and risen Redeemer. This 
mediating reconciling agency, extending from the birth of 
Christ to his ascension, constitutes the objective atonement 
—the atonement properly so-called. The evidence that 
such an atonement has been made rests primarily on the 
tjueslion whether such an interpretation of the life and 
character of Christ, is warranted by the ScripLures; and 
secondly, whether such an interpretation is seconded by 
the consciousness of the universal church, lit order to de¬ 
termine all this, we must gather, first and foremost, the 
general drift of Script,mil teaching. Here we must begin 
at tlie beginning. 

We have, in the primeval revelation of grace, the sym¬ 
bolic representation of the way in which the sinner was to 
approach Jehovah. Here were shadowed forth all those 
great principles of the divine government which were to 
receive a fuller expression in the .Mosaic Dispensation, and 
which were to be finally realized in the Christian Economy. 

We find this initial symbolic culms in the Theophany, 
both in the fixed and in the transition forms of that 
primitive dispensation. The dividing line between them 
was the deluge. He fore that event there was one spot 
where the children of Adam were wont to bring their 
offerings; namely, theseatof fbc Jeliovah-worship. After 
till- flood, during the interval in which the chosen family 
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was growing into a thooe.ral.ic nation, wo have still the 
sanctuary of .Fcliovnh under tlic open heavens—not now 
conlincd to any one fixed locality—but recognized when¬ 
ever and wherever the patriarch should build his altar,and 
offer his sacrifice. In this Theophany two points are to he 
noticed: 

First. The divine origin of the institution of sacrifice. 
This appears, from the filet, that the idea of sacrifice was 
inwrought in that early worship, and that we naturally re¬ 
fer its origin to God, rather than to man. It. is apparent 
also from the fact that such a service would not have sug¬ 
gested itself to the worshiper, though, .when authorized, it 
would most fully satisfy his needs and aspirations. It is 
doubtful if tie would, without authority, have ventured to 
act on any mere prompting of his own nature. Again, the 
fact that it is contrary to God’s principles of government 
to accept unauthorized worship, or to adopt mere human 
rites and to make them central in his worship, shows that 
the institution of sacrifice could not have been of mere hu¬ 
man origin. In all eases where God scorns to appropriate 
existing rites, He re-enacts them and re-baptizes them, and 
gives them thus a new significance in harmony with the 
economy into which they are incorporated. Mow as 
Jehovah did at once accept Abel’s offering, so this ac¬ 
ceptance is a proof of a divine appointment. Abel is said 
to have offered it in faith, grounded on a divine promise; 
and so it was not. an act of presumption, unwarranted by 
God, nor an act of mere superstition, but an net of right 
religious knowledge. In the purpose, then, of the Thco- 
phany, the patriarch, as the priest of the family, responded 
to God’s claims upon him and them, as sinful and guilty 
creatures. 

Another view of the divine origin of sacrifices is possible. 
Admitting that, the sinner would fear to approach his 
Maker when he thought of his sinfulness, yet this fear may 
have been mastered by a sense of his supreme needs. This 
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sense of tin* wants of a guilty creature may liavo taken on 
such a simple and pure form, and have been so free from 
alien elements, that God could respond without encourag¬ 
ing any superstition. 'Pile cry for help may thus have 
been inspired by God, through natural agencies alone. If 
so, God would doubtless respond to it. This view may, 
possibly, best explain the silence of Scripture on the 
subject. 

Second. The institution of sacrifice dates as far back as 
the fall. The work of redemption begins with the 
apostasy, and runs parallel with human sin to the end of 
probation. We cannot, then, well over-estimate the value 
of the truth' which lies wrapped up in the earliest ritual. 
There was in the sacrifice a great need and a promise 
most clearly expressed—the need of forgiveness and the 
promise of redemption. Here were the rudiments of the 
divine method and process in the recovery of the race. 

The Thcophany now passes into the Theocracy. The 
transient, symbolic presence of Jehovah gives place tohis 
permanent symbolic dwelling in the tabernacle and temple. 
The one simple altar in the open air now makes way for 
the series of altars in the visible sanctuary of Jehovah. 
The ancient rudimental oiiltus is now fully developed in 
the Mosaic ceremonial. Us object was to renew the family 
covenant, and to re-adjust it to the wants of a growing 
nation. Thus it was made to address the religious nature 
of the Jew, and to arouse and keep alive in him both the 
sense of sin and the consciousness of redemption. This 
<■ 11(1 was reached bv such a system of types and symbols as 
was suited to the childhood of t he race. This ritual, then, 
demands our special at tent.ion, 

The tabernacle or the temple was the symbol of God’s 
dwelling with his people. The three apartments—the 
fore court, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies—rep¬ 
resent the successive steps by which Jehovah might he ap¬ 
proached, the ever-advancing degrees of nearness to his 
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gracious presence 1 . Tin* altar of sacrifice in the first is suc¬ 
ceeded by the altar of incense in the second, and this is 
again followed by the high altar—tile mercy-seat-—in the 
presence-chamber of Jehovah himself. Thus every ap¬ 
proach to Jehovah must be mediated by a propitiatory 
offering. The worshiper advaneesfrom altar to altar until 
he reaches the andicnce-rooin of God—the Holy of Holies. 

The t wo fold idea of a separation by sin, and of an ap- 
proaeh by'sneritice, is still further illustrated in the func¬ 
tions of the priesthood. The priest alone, as the mediator 
bet.wen Jehovah and the Jew, can enter the Holy Place, 
and he only because lie bears the blood of the substitute; 
and the high-priest alone, who represents most fully the 
idea of intercession, can enter the Holy of Holies, and re¬ 
store the fellowship between God and man, by sprinkling 
the blood of his victim on the mercy-seal. 

The material of the ritual was also significant. The 
gifts were taken from the possessions and t he goods of the 
Jews, and the victims from that class of animals which 
stood nearest and dearest to them—and of these only those 
which were faultless in their nature. These alone were fit 
substitutes for the suppliant himself. The blood, how¬ 
ever, as the bearer of the life of the victim, was the more 
specific means of propitiation. For “without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” 

Tlie ritual itself, however, likings out most fully the 
need of an atonement, to enable the sinner to approach 
Jehovah, and to consecrate himself to his service. The 
duel symbolic acts in this ritual were the following: The 
imposition of the hands of the offerer himself, the applic a¬ 
tion of the blood of the victim, and the ascending in thimc 
and smoke ol a part or the whole of the sacrifice. 

On the iirst point, it is to be noticed that the hand is 
viewed as the organ of transmission, and that the imposi¬ 
tion oi hands denotes the symbolic transfer of whatever 
one has to impart, either of one's indebtedness as a 
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creature, or of one’s guilt as a sinner, fr-t/i'e-bauds are 
lairl on a gill, then it is the bearer of (lie i:realih“w^grati¬ 
tude to God, and contains a prayer that God would acnept 
the offering. Tf the hands are laid on a victim, then it. is'v^/ 
the hearer of his guilt, and contains a prayer that God 
would grant a pardon to the offender. The sinner con¬ 
fesses his sin, and tints recognizes the animal as his sub¬ 


stitute. 

The second point in this symbolic transaction brings out 
the essential element of the ritual. Tim sprinkling of the 
blood about the altar, or on its horns, or on the mercy-seat 
—as the idea of expiation rises in intensity—was the 
symbol of the removal of guilt. In this transaction, we 
see the full significance of vicarious sacrifice. The blood 
of the offering, as the representative of the very life, is 
the substitute for the sinner himself The altar—whether 
the brazen one, or the golden one, or the high altar in 
the Holy of Holies—is the seat of Jehovah’s gracious 
presence—the sphere* in which alone his mercy is made 
operative; and the blood of the victim, offered in the room 
of the guilty, comes within that sphere, and under the 
gracious influence of that Presence. Jehovah is pleased 
to accept the offering as a substitute for the sinner. 

The third point to he noted is, that the sacrifice ascends 
in lire and dame to heaven itself. This is the symbol, on 
(lie one hand, of absol u tc devotion, and on the other hand, 
of full and free acceptance on the part, of Jehovah. The 
burning of the victim is termed by the prophet, “A sweet 
savor unto God.” Where a part of the victim is burned 
oil the altar, and a part, is eaten by the priest, we have two 
kindred ideas placed side by side; namely, the idea of 
devoteinenl. and the idea of fellowship—or the idea of 
subs! it in inn with its blessed results. 

The meaning of each class of offerings may be slated 
thus: the sin offering expressed the idea of expiation—the 
trespass offering, the idea of satisfaction—the peace offer- 
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ing, tin- idea of reconciliation—Liu- burnt offering, the 
idea of absolute self-surrender. These forms give us the 
atonement in its nature and in its effects. The one grand 
sacrifice on the great day of atonement expressed—posi¬ 
tively bv the goat offered for the sins of the people, and 
negatively by the goat which bears them away to oblivion 
—the idea of expiation. 

The general view we have here presented of the truths 
which underlie the ancient cult us, was accepted by the 
Jews in the days of our Savior. Thus Josephus, in his 
Antiquities, frequently calls the sacrifice an expiation of 
sins. The Talmud, too, has preserved the old rabbinical 
maxim. “There is no expiation except by blood.” 

The sense of guilt and the demand for redemption, 
which entered so deeply into the Hebrew consciousness, ap¬ 
pears in a lower and looser form in the Gentile world. 
Among the ethnic nations it was only the feeling of an all- 
pervading evil—only a vague and restless longing for de¬ 
liverance—which found expression in t.lieirself-appoint.d 
riles and sacrifices. It. was the sense of misery, rather 
than the sense of guilt, that pervaded the heathen con¬ 
sciousness. Still the idea of propitiating Deity was com¬ 
mon among all classes, except where an exclusive intellec¬ 
tual culture had blunted the conscience. Or where an exalta¬ 
tion of the individual had effaced the sense of dependence 
on a Supreme Being. 

Now, if we have interpreted aright the growing con¬ 
sciousness' of humanity—the current feeling among both 
Jews and Gentiles in the apostolic agi—what, we ask, 
must have been the meaning attached to the leaching ol 
Je.-us and his apostles? Mow must such statements and 
expressions as the following have been understood by their 
contemporaries: “The Son of .Man came to give his lilc 
a ransom for many;” ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
laketh away the sins of the world;” “Christ hath redeemed 
us Irom the curse of the law, bring made it curse for us: ’ 
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“Whom God hath sot forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood;” “Christ was once offered to boar the 
sins of many?” Such passages as these abound every¬ 
where in the New Testament. No resort can bo had here 
to the theory of accomodation. Christ and his apostles 
might indeed have used language that sanctioned the cur¬ 
rent superstitions of the day, provided that these super¬ 
stitions touched only the surface of religion, and provided, 
too, that the governing principles of their scheme would 
be sure to throw off these oxcreseenses, so that the religi¬ 
ous growth should begenuine and pure. But they could not 
encourage an error which was at the very heart of their 
faith, lie and his disciples must have known how they 
would he understood, and unless we moan to impeach his 
character we must allirm that. He did teach the fact of an 
atonement—that He did warrant the essential meaning 
which the church of all ages, as well as his contemporaries, 
has put upon his own appearance in human history. They 
sanction, not any definite theory of the atonement, but 
most, certainly the-reality of a redemptive agency in the 
lile of our Lord. Thus it seems impossible to escape the 
meaning of the general drift of Scriptural teaching on this 
subject. 

These modes of conception, warranted by the ancient 
Hebrew'ritual, indicate the formal public way in which , 
the soid was to approach Jehovah—the way in which a 
guilty people could worship God. They must not, how¬ 
ever, be so interpreted as to exclude or to subordinate the 
moral elements in the old economy. The dominance of 
the spiritual over the ritual—of Ihe moral over the legal 
is implied in the free expression of religious lile which wo 
lirnl in the Psalms: Ps. xi.. (i, 1 .. 8-10, i.i. 17; in the posi¬ 
tive warnings against ritualistic formalism so frequent in 
the Prophets: Is. i. 1-107; Micnh vi. 0, 8, and even in 
the omission of all sacrificial elements from the summary 
of Jewish law which we have in the decalogue. All this 
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shows that, the legal features in the atonement of our Lord 
must be balanced and tempered by the gracious and 
spiritual elements in the moral government of God. 

There is another proof confirmatory in its character to 
the one drawn from the Scriptures. The general con¬ 
sciousness of the Christian church has always accepted the 
atonement as satisfying its deepest wants and yearnings. 
This general heartfelt reception of Christ as the Atoner 
and Redeemer of a lost world is a valid testimony to the 
truth of the doctrine. We do not refer to the authority 
of the theologian, which may support some favorite theory 
of the atonement, but to the concurrent agreement of be¬ 
lievers in all ages, in accepting Jesus Christ as the sole 
ground of hope for sinful humanity. We do not even 
rely on mere doctrinal statements, fashioned in general 
councils, as much as we do on the hymns and the doxologies 
and the confessions of the great body of Christians in all 
nations and in all ages and in all the branches of Christen¬ 
dom under heaven. 

But still in this very demand fora vicarious atonement, 
there is always found the moral and spiritual elements 
peculiar to the Christian religion. These are in fact 
regnant in the Christian consciousness as they were domi¬ 
nant in the prevailing thought and sentiment of the 
prophets, of the apostles and of Christ himself. 

sect ronr second. 

THE NECESSITY OF THE ATONEMENT. 

The plan of redemption originated in divine love, and 
so is a free act of the divine will. But as God must he 
true to his own nature, and as that nature is love, so the 
purpose of redemption was an act of necessity as well as. 
of freedom. These attributes are, in fact, one and the 
same principle in God, considered as an Infinite Cause or 
as an Absolute Person. But we never can allirin, before 
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revelation, wliai. God must or will do. The human reason 
is not competent to pronounce, a priori, how God will 
deal with his creatures. We do not know, then, that there 
was on God’s part any necessity of instituting a remedial 
agenev, aside from the fact that He has done so, though it 
remains true that such a procedure seems most in harmony 
with the divine character. 

We are to remember, also, that God can never he under 
obligations to his creatures, except as Me has been pleased 
to freely assume them. This He may do tacitly, in their 
very creation. 'The governing principles of their original 
natures are indices and pledges of what they may expect 
at his hand. They are at once silent directions and silent 
promises of the Creator himself. God may go further than 
this, and give in a supernatural revelation a promise of 
what He will do. Any other view would take from Him 
his authority and sovereignty, and undermine the entire 
fabric of the religious consciousness. God, then, is under 
obligations ultimately to himself alone. He is free in his 
own determinations and his own plans. 

God could not interpose to save any who were not the 
possible objects of forgiveness. This possibility is to be 
found not directly in the character of their guilt, but in 
their moral susceptibilities. It is not the degree of sinful¬ 
ness which precludes all intervention, hut the deadness of 
conscience and heart which shuts out the love of God. 
Thus (Sod could not interpose to save fallen angels. 

W believer and wherever moral and rational beings loved 
sin for its own sake, their case is hopeless. There is no 
appeal to the compassion of God, no motive for his inter¬ 
vention and no reason for his remedial interposition. But 
the ease of men is different, lor with all their depravity 
they still have a susceptibility lor God. 

The necessity of the atonement, then, is relative in its 
character. It was necessary for the recovery ol man for 
his restoration to the love and favor of God. The Son of 
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God must become incarnate; and his redemptive agency is 
essential for the salvation of a lost world. 

Duns Scouts taught that the coming of Christ was not 
essential to redemption, since God in his sovereign free¬ 
dom, might have pardoned whomsoever lfe pleased. This 
idea reappears often in the Semi-Pelagian views of many 
of the Scholastics of the Middle Ages. In fact, the secular 
clergy of the Roman church are inclined to follow Scotns 
rather than Aquinas. The Socinians and the Rationalists 
admit only the utility of Christ’s mission. They affirm 
that all that men needed was a pledge of God’s favor, and 
that, other pledges besides that given in and by Christ, 
might have been vouch-safud to the race. Their denial 
of the necessity of the atonement is a natural result of 
their denial of the fact in its worth and signilicaney. As, 
in their view, it was not a unique work, so it need not be 
performed by a unique person and character. Such a view 
is, in the language of Dorner, “glaringly in opposition to 
the sentiments of the universal Christian church.” 

Now the law of God, in its simple, legal methods, pro¬ 
vided for no remission of the penalty. The moral law, as 
such, can never allow of any transfer of punishment or of 
any commutation of the penalty. Such a provision would 
be inconsistent with the idea of a perfect law. It would 
be a relaxation of its sanctions, grounded on some inherent 
defect in the law itself, or on the unsniiableness of its ap¬ 
plication. On the principle of pure law, then, as a mere 
legal procedure, repentance is both impossible and in¬ 
effectual. It is impossible, because mere law neither in¬ 
vites nor incites to repentance—least of all to any radical 
reform of character and life. It. alarms and restrains, but 
does not generate a new spiritual life. It may awaken 
remorse, but can never inspire a genuine sorrow for sin. 
It does not provide any place for repentance, and in fact, 
seems to preclude reconciliation. It demands the execu¬ 
tion of the penalty—nothing more nor less—and that, too. 
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on the criminal. It is ineffectual, because the past is left 
unrectitied, and the claims of the law unadjusted. The 
accidents of a revealed law may be changed, but not its es¬ 
sentials. Its ritual may be given up. Many of its positive 
statutes, grounded on what is local or individual, may be 
set aside—in fact, must ultimately be annulled. But the 
principles of the moral law, as law, can not be abrogated. 
If it is violated by the criminal, then the criminal must 
bear the penalty. Law, as such, has only one sanction; 
namely, the punishment of the criminal himself. 

Besides, the future could not be secured, unless this re¬ 
pentance changed the entire moral character, and rendered 
the after-life in all respects sinless. If, however, the sin¬ 
ner could, self-moved, without any special aid from God, 
return penitent and believing to bis Heavenly Father, and 
gain in his own heart evidence of his acceptance, then his 
guilt must have been that of an erring child, and not that 
of an unreconciled sinner; or it would demonstrate that 
sin iiself, in its worst form, was only a venal error—a mis¬ 
take of the head rather than a corruption of the heart. On 
this view, the atonement is not necessary, because there 
can be no real radical estrangement between God and man. 
If, l hen, pardon is offered to inau—if he is invited to a 
fellowship with God—if, notwithstanding his guilt, he is 
to be urged and entreated to return to his Heavenly 
Father, it must be outside of strict legal methodsnnd pro¬ 
cedures. 

But, ii may lie asked, could not God—the author of the 
law itself—its very source and ground—could not He, in 
the absolute sovereignty of his love, freely pardon a sinner, 
without any redemptive method whatever? Could He not 
in his own independent light, depart from the legal pro¬ 
cedure, and in the perfect freeness of his mercy, offer 
forgiveness to all on their return to him? Or, as this con¬ 
dition would be a mockery, could lie not urge and invite 
them to return—in short, help them to return? Could He 
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not so change his own attitude as, without any redemptive 
intervention whatever, to draw the sinner to himself and 
receive him up into his love and favor forever? 

We answer: God could seek to pardon the sinner and 
to justify the guilty. He was able to depart from the 
methods of law. That was his aim. 1t was his Fatherly 
nature that prompted him to send his Son and to bestow 
his Spirit. The atonement originated in the yearnings of 
his heart. The coming of Christ did not alter the'divine 
character, but only changed the divine procedure. And 
the old (piestion returns in a new form: C’ould God ac¬ 
complish his designs of mercy in any other way than 
through a divine interposition—a redemptive agency? 
Could He have done so hy a voice from heaven, offering 
pardon and giving a pledge of that offer by some 
wonderful thoophany? Or could lie accomplish all 
this through the ministry of angels and by the labors 
of inspired priests and prophets? The answer is obvious. 
God could not thus satisfy himself, nor thus best secure 
the weal of the universe. He could not thus honor the old 
righteousness which is of the law, nor secure the new righte¬ 
ousness which is of faith. Ho could not he sat is lied with 
such an ignoring of the past, nor could He be content with 
the mere forgiveness of the sinner, lie seeks to raise him 
to a higher state than that which he lost—to introduce 
him into his family ami to make a friend and companion 
of him forever. To do this, lie must himself go to the 
sinner, and must reach him, if reach in*; him at all, through 
his sms, and in thus reaching him must hear the conse¬ 
quences of human guilt—consequences which arc also in¬ 
flictions in the very nature of the case, and hy the law of 
a community of life. God must thus maintain his own in¬ 
finite worth in revealing at one and the same time and in 
one and the same way both his holiness and his love. In 
Christ He honors the old righteousness of the law by 
his suffering obedience, and realizes the new righteousness 
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of faith by tlio unique and transcendent character of that 
obedience. 

The necessity of stteli a procedure is equally evident if 
we consider its bearing on the guilty and the lost. If the 
mere offer of pardon had constituted the glad tidings it 
might have been extended through any ordinary mes¬ 
senger. But God was more than willing for the sinner to 
return. He was anxious and urgent for that return. 
He must thus come with his own invitation, for 
the invitation is a direct personal entreaty. It can not be 
given by proxy. He must present it in person, though in 
carrying it to the very heart of humanity He has to go 
through the woes and miseries of human sin. In order to 
touch human sympathies, to engage the human affections, 
to sway the human will, and to break man’s life-long 
habits, God must incarnate his own promise—breathe it in 
his own words—make it. good and real in his own suffer¬ 
ings—and thus hear it right home to the conscience and 
the heart of the sinner. In order to raise him to a higher 
lile, God must stand before him as t.hc Incarnate One, the 
Pleader for his return, the Sufferer for his sins, the author 
ol his faith, and the Rewarder of his hopes. It is only in 
some such way that the life of God can he united to the 
life of man and the mediation between them both become 
an actual, living, and perpetual reality. 

If it bu said that God is a Father, and so can pardon the 
sinner, as an earthly parent can pardon his children on re- 
pentanee, we answer: The analogy is too imperfect to 
he made the basis of a theory so broad and sweeping as 
this, God is tlu 1 Absolute Lord over his creatures, and 
forgiveness with him is therefore a more radical thing 
than pardon with an earthly parent. The sovereignty of 
the parent is narrow, superficial, and temporary in its 
character; and t.hc forgiveness on his part is comparatively 
a light and easy affair. Besides, the will of the parent 
may be arbitrary; while that of God is grounded in eternal 
reason.. Again, the parent mav he in the wrong, and the 
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child in the right; while in the ease of tho sinner the 
wrong is all oil his side and the right all on God’s side. 
Again, (he sins of tho child, as before intimated, are of a 
different character from those of God’s rebellious crea¬ 
tures. The child disobeys some injunction or prohibition 
of his parent, but he does not violate the essential princi¬ 
ple of parental authority, nor does he renounce his alle¬ 
giance and seek to overthrow the authority of his parent, 
and to usurn his place in tho family. He is still, in the 
core of his nature, a trusting and loving child, though an 
erring one. His sins are like those of a Christian, and his 
return to full allegiance is like the return of the child of 
God to his first love. But in the case of the unrenewed 
sinner all is different. Ilis sin is a break with his Maker. 
His self-engendered repentance is only a selfish sentiment, 
the offspring of fear and self-interest,—and wholly inade¬ 
quate as the basis of such a forgiveness. God must in the 
offer of forgiveness, in the urgency of his invitation, 
in the bostowment of his favor, in the renewal of the 
sinner, and in the promise of a better and grander life 
than he had lost—-he must in doing all this, reveal the 
holiness of his character. In short, He must satisfy his 
rectitude as well as his love in the mission of his Son. 

But the use of analogy is false in what it implies; namely 
(hat God in the atonement does not reveal a Father's love. 
God could receive men, though not on theprinciple of law, 
if they would repent and return to Him, for a real re¬ 
pentance and absolute return involves such a reception, 
lie never puts barriers in the way of the sinner’s return, 
which the sinner himself does not erect. But a self-en¬ 
gendered repentance is delusive in its nature, in its aims, 
and in its results. God is too fatherly to mock men with 
vain hopes. He goes further than the earthly parent, for 
He does not ignore the past but seeks to remove tho dif¬ 
ficulties and the obstacles which that past has created. 
He does more than this. He seeks the sinner. He lays 
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aside the form of sovereignty and takes on the form of 
servitude. He humbles Himself and enters into the sad 
conditions of the sinner. He pours out from the affluence 
of his sympathy the fullness and the tenderness of his love. 
He would thus awaken in the sinner a longing to return. 
He avails Himself of the slightest leaning on the part of 
the sinner toward the right and the good, and helps that 
leaning with his omnipotent power. For when the sinner 
is a great way off, He goes forth to meet and to welcome 
him; and he will finally exalt him above all the sinless 
ones of heaven. 

We may then conclude that the atonement is necessary 
in order to secure, not merely the pardon of the guilty, 
but their redemption and future exaltation. For it satis¬ 
fies the essential moral character of God. It secures and 
exalts the moral order and well-being of the rational uni¬ 
verse. It appeases the conscience and satisfies the heart of 
the sinner himself. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Here we must follow carefully the representations of the 
Scriptures. Hut even those have only a partial value. 
They do not and they can not contain an exhaustive state¬ 
ment of the mystery. The relations of an Infinite God to 
his rational creatures find no exact parallels in human 
affairs. This is especially the case when He seeks to main¬ 
tain the integrity of his character and yet to recover the 
lost and to exalt them by a redemptive process. The 
supernatural elements in the character and life of our Lord 
can not be fully comprehended by us, nor be compressed 
into any logical system, nor bo exhaustively given in any 
theory whatever. Still we must briefly and reverently 
consider whatever God has revealed to us of the meaning 
and the scope and the intent of the entire earthly life of 
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our Lord, as that life affects his own character and govern- 
inent, and our relations to him. 

First-. Let us notice the specific figurative language of 
the Scriptures. 

A. Christ is a Sacrifice. See Rom. iii. 25; 1 John ii. 2, 
and elsewhere. The idea of a sacrifice is that, of a self- 
surrender for the good of others. Its highest form is that 
of an absolute surrender to God in behalf of the guilty. 
Tims it is not the mere abandonment of the lesser for the 
greater good, for this would be a spccicsof refined selfish¬ 
ness. The sufferer who makes the sacrifice has indeed his 
reward, but it is found in the well-being of the saved. 
'I'he joy of the Redeemer is the bliss of the redeemed. 
See I-Ieb. xii. 2. Nor is it found in voluntary self-torture, 
for this is a social isolation, arrogant and satanic in its 
character. Christ did not. withdraw from human society, 
but spent his life-force in its very midst and in its very be¬ 
half. In the sacrifice—in its appointment and acceptance 
—God changes his mode of dealing with the sinner. He 
no longer demands obedience, as the ground ol’Jiis favor, 
hut a simple filial disposition; namely, faith in his Son. 

The fact that Christ is a sacrifice appears in this, that 
he is represented as both the priest and the victim. As such 
lie re-establishes the relation between God and man on a 
new basis, that of a probation, in which the condition of 
salvation is no longer obedience, but a filial trust in him, 
a joyous surrender to him, 

'Phis sacrifice involves an expiation and a propitiation. 
'Pint expiation is the removal from the world of the con¬ 
demnation which the law demanded. The propitiation is 
the seeuringof Lite love and favor of God. All this is accom¬ 
plished by the enterance of Christ, intoonr fallen humanity, 
and by the bearing the burdens of that humanity and so 
accepting the divine displeasure against sin as righteous, 
by making an entire self-aurrendi-r in life and in death— 
all in the name of the race he represented. Thus the race 
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is freed from obedience as a ground of acceptance and 
God is brought into friendly relations to each and every 
soul. He invites them to become his children. He not 
only extends pardon to them, but offers to them the bliss 
of heaven. The sacrifice of our Lord has this fixed, objec¬ 
tive value. Christ assumed human nature and human life, 
and so gives them a share in his person and work. In this 
sense He saves the entire human family. Such is the im¬ 
port of the pregnant words of John the Baptist “Behold 
the Lamb of God who faketh away the sin of the world.” 
And a free justification is likewise secured to all souls as 
they have a share in Him and He in them. 

B. Christ is a Ransom-price. Man is ransomed from 
the captivity and bondage of sin. The death of Christ or 
the blood of Christ or the whole person and life of Christ 
is viewed as the price paid for this deliverance. This 
price may be viewed as paid to God as the one who sent 
his Son and approved his mission; or as paid to Christ 
himself in that it cost Him such an expenditure of tears 
and toils and pains of body and soul to achieve our ran¬ 
som. This aspect of the work of Christ brings into promi¬ 
nence its blessed consequences. It frees the sinner from 
his sin just so far as, and just in the way in which, he is 
united to Christ himself. 

('. Christ, is a Purchase-price. Christ is not only the 
price paid for our ransom but also the price paid 
lor 1 1 is possession and ownership of our souls. He 
not only frees us from condemnation and from bond¬ 
age, but makes us his own by what Me does for us and in 
us. He thus gains a right to our exclusive service. We 
belong to him alone, and find our highest joy in loVing 
and serving him. 

The idea of the payment of a debt seems not to have 
been one of I lie •Scriptural analogies by which the work of 
Christ, was illustrated. We have the price of purchase, 
but not the cancelling of debt. Sin is indeed a debt, but a 
debt, a guilt, an obligation to punishment, which can be 
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removed bv pardon alone, and that, too, obtained by virtue 
of a redemptive agency. It is not a fine which a third 
partv can pay, but a liability which is graciously removed 
—a criminality which is freely forgiven. For sin is a 
crime, and not a trespass. 'Phis act of free favor shows 
that the redemptive scheme is supra-legal in its character. 
The hem-fit of C'hrist’s person and life is charged to the 
believer’s credit, and pardon comes as an act of grace, and 
not as an act of justice. 

Strum/. Let us notice the general anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the atonement. 

A. Christ is our Representative. lie is not an indi¬ 
vidual, acting for Himself alone or lor any section of the 
race, lie has summed up humanity in Himself. lie is the 
new Head of the race. See Rom. v. 1-2-10; t Cor. xv. 22. 
-to. He has a living organic connection with ns, and 
gathers up in Himself all the elements of our life, and ex¬ 
hausts all there is in human living. Thus his life is our 
life, his obedience and sufferings ours also, his death our 
death, and his resurrection and ascension ours as well. 
Thus the benefits of all there was in his entire career are 
secured to the race. Thus lie represents each one of us 
according to the share we have in him, either as partaking 
of his common humanity and so having a pledge of his 
common resurrection, or as each has a conscious union with 
him and so the pledge of a glorification with Him. Thus 
Christ acts both for our corporate humanity, in securing 
an objective redemption, and for every separate human 
soul, in securing a subjective reconciliation, in so far as 
such a soul may be vitallv and consciously united to Him. 

B. Christ is our Substitute. This view is only a more 
definite conception of the one just given. He is our Rep¬ 
resentative, not by an election on our part, but by hisown 
identification with us—not bv being passively born into 
the race, but by bis own free entrance into humanity, and 
by bis realizing the very perfection of that humanity after 
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a new redemptive type. He is tints our Representative 
by being our Substitute. He acts in our place. His death 
as the final outcome of his birth, and as the goal of all his 
living, is represented as having a vicarious efficacy. There 
are two passages that bring out (his view in a striking 
manner. One is 2 Cor. v. 21; “For He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew tio sin; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” Here the contrast be¬ 
tween the two clauses shows that the term sin can not 
mean sin-offering. The abstract term is used to give in¬ 
tensity to the concrete idea. Jesus Christ the righteous 
was niade, by his very incorporation into a sinful humanity, 
(In- chief bearer of human sin. lie experienced, though 
sinless, the sin of a lost race. He suffered the penalties of 
human sin without having any personal share in its cor¬ 
ruption and its guilt. He suffered its condemnation, 
though lie did not incur any personal blameworthiness. 
He endured the evils of its corruption, though not in the 
least personally polluted. He took into his consciousness 
the terrible doom of the lost, though not lost himself. 
He thus bore the human penalty, and bore it all the more 
fully by virtue of his sinlessness, and bore it in its con¬ 
centrated form, as the Substitute alone could bear it. The 
human penally in Christ’s ease was unique and transcend¬ 
ent in its character. 

The other passage is Gal. iii. I!l; “Christ freed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” Christ 
bore the curse in his experience of the sinner’s death. 
This fact was symbolized by Christ’s being publicly ex¬ 
posed as a condemned criminal, as though He were under 
a curse. 

Nubstitution is, however, not by displacement, but by 
incorporation. Christ ever avails for us by union with us. 
Without this union, there is no redemption, either objec¬ 
tive or subjective in its character., Christ joins humanity 
in its bankrupt condition, and furnishes all theneweapital 
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and boars sill the old liabilities. The only commutation of 
persons is found in the fact that the chief partner in the 
business of life—the one who brings all the capital to the 
broken firm—must bear the burden of their old obliga¬ 
tions. Paul in 2 Cor. v. 14-15 confirms this view: “We 
thus judge that one died on behalf of all, therefore all 
died.” Here we have the objective nature of this substi¬ 
tution. His death was the death of all by virtue of his 
actual union with all—actual participation in their com¬ 
mon humanity, He alone realized, in all its import, the 
curse of human sin and human guilt. He alone exhausted 
its woes. Such was the fact—the supreme act of our Lord 
with its supreme worth independent of all human agency 
whatever. The design of this substitution in relation to 
individual souls in their eonscious personal relations is 
given in the next verse; “That He died on behalf of all 
in order that they who live might no longer live to them¬ 
selves, but unto Him who died and rose on their behalf.” 
Here all arc to personally participate in the benefits both 
of that death and of that resurrection just in the way and 
just to the degree in which they enter into a conscious fel¬ 
lowship with .Christ and live a Christ-like life. In Rom. 
vi. R-10 we have our identity with Christ insisted on as 
the ground of our hopes and the source of our blessedness. 
Kor the very reason that Christ has borne, once for all, 
the curse of death, and triumphed over it, all who are con¬ 
sciously in Him shall personally share in that victory and 
find in it the grand incentive to a new and better life. 

C. Christ is our righteousness. “He was made unto us 
righteousness and santifieation,” I Cor. i. :i0. His righte¬ 
ousness is both imputed to our persons and imparted t<> 
our souls. It affects our position.and our characters. \Vc 
are placed no longer under law but under probation, and 
by laith we can enter into fellowship with Christ and con¬ 
sciously appropriate his life. (:hrist as is hen- presupposed 
and elsewhere staled is. the condemnation of sin. He is 
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so by the penalties he borCj and the death he died. 
Penalty is always God’s estimate of sin, and so Christ’s 
death is the fulest expression of God’s displeasure against 
human guilt. And so Christ in anticipation of the cross, 
exclaimed “Now is the judgment of this world, now is the 
prince of this world cast out.” Luke xii. 31. In Rom. 
viii. 3, Paul declares: “God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh.” Here the condemnation of sin is secured by 
the sinless Christ. Here one of the lost race, but 
the one sent of God, and the only one who in bearing our 
burdens was perfectly holy, attains in his character a 
righteousness which avails for the sinful world. He rc- 
deemsllimself in sanctifying himself and so carries along 
with himself the race he alone morally represented. 

In Col. ii. 14 we find this striking passage: “Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us; and he hath taken 
it out of the way, nailing it to the cross.” The indite- 
mont against us is blotted out by the blood of Christ and 
nailed to his cross. ‘The bill that the law finds against us 
is set aside. 

The coming of Christ brought to an end the legal 
economy. The gracious elements of th.^t economy are 
emphasied and universally dominant, so that the law as a 
ground of acceptance is abrogated. Paul declares we 
“were made dead to the law through the body of Christ.” 
He does not say that the law is dead, but only we are re¬ 
leased from it as the means of salvation and the source of 
life. The law as retriven in Christ and so glorified in his 
character and life remains forever the rule of life. 

D. Christ is our Reconciliation. God is viewed as 
already reconciled in Christ, in the coming, the lile, the 
death, and the resurroction of our Lord. God moved to¬ 
ward a reconciliation in sendingSon, his and completed that 
movement in the close of his Son’s earthly life. God thus 
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actually reconciled himself to the race in and through 
Jesus Christ. The reconciliation was not really produced 
in Cod, as an effect wrought on his mind and heart by any¬ 
thing which Christ did or suffered; but Cod reconciled 
Himself immediately in and within the entire life of our 
Lord. In that life He changed his attitude toward man 
and his mode of dealing with him. This is the objective 
reconciliation. God in not subjectively reconciled to the 
person of the sinner until the sinner is reconciled to him 
by a full acceptance of the offer of mercy. Cod over loves 
the sinner, but He can not open the fountain of that love 
till the sinner is ready to receive his grace. Again, Cod 
is not subjectively reconciled to the character of the sinner 
until that character perfected in glory. Hut still this ob¬ 
jective reconciliation secures a probation for all—even an 
actual redemption for those who are mere links in the 
chain of humanity-, without personal responsibility—and 
so makes it possible for every human soul to be saved. 

The general terms, Mediator, Savior, need not be here 
considered, from the fact of their general character. The 
first expresses the idea that Cod and man have met in 
Christ, and that all who are united to Mini shall share in 
the blessedness of that meeting, and shall share according 
to the nature of that union. The second term gives us the 
grand result of Christ’s intervention, and is equivalent to 
Redeemer. 

Third. Let us notice the more strictly literal state¬ 
ments of Christ’s redemptive work. 

A. His Commissions. The birth of Christ, identified 
him with the race. His coining made that union with our 
nature a free act of infinite worth. Mis being sent into 
the world made this act a response to the summons of the 
father and so gave it an anthoratative character and a uni¬ 
versal significance. He reaffirmed the divine purpose and 
made that purpose his own. He thus came as the great 
gilt of Cod to man. He represented the Father. He 
had Full power to reestablish oil a new basis the covenant 
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relation between God and man. Thus J Le instituted a new 
probation for the entire family of man. Ho did tliis in 
and by the new humanity be exhibited in lii.s own person, 
lie was the man who lived our life and died our death and 
made our resurrection. His coining originated in the 
Father's love, and the consequent execution of His 
commission was approved by Father. The atonement is 
to be thus accepted as a fact, whether we can understand 
it or not. Our duty is not so much to comprehend the 
why and the wherefore of it, as simply and fully to believe 
in the great Aloncr. 

li. His Kartldy Intercession. The intercession of Christ 
began during his earthly life and went on with increasing 
fullness by his presence in the spiritual world. Hob. v. 7, 
vii. 27, ix. 24. lie was not merely or chiefly a victim 
slain for our redemption, but a great personage working 
for his fellows all the way through his entire life from his 
baptism to his ascension. Thus He was Priest as well as 
Sacrifice. The business of his entire life was to intercede 
for the sinner. 11 is whole earthly career was a prolonged 
litany in which his death was a supreme prayer and his 
resurrection a triumphant song of praise. Thus His work 
on earth was a plea for forgiveness. Luke xxiii. 24; John 
x vii. ft, 20, 24; Hebrews v. 7. Here his character stood 
behind his thought and his deeds behind his words and his 
person behind them all, and thus his real life gave a su¬ 
preme positive efficacy to his prayers of intercession—in 
fact, made his whole work from beginning to end inter¬ 
cessory in character. 

C. HisOl K’dienee. In Rom. v. 12—20, Paul contrasts 
tin 1 obedience of Christ with the disobedience of Adam. 
The one brought, the race into a state of condemnation; 
while the other brought it into a stale of justification. 
’Phis obedience of our Lord covered bis entire lile, which 
is viewed as one net of self-surrender to (tod. In Phil. ii. 

8, it is said; “Christ became obedient unto death—even 
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the derith of the cross.” Here Christ’s death is the goal 
and the seal of his obedience. He was not under obliga¬ 
tion to appear in our behalf, though Hewer# under obliga¬ 
tion to accomplish what He had under-taken. Thus there 
was virtue in this supreme act of self-surrender. 

The obedience of Christ was without a parallel in human 
life. If we measure it by any outward standard—as by 
the absence of any formal claims upon him, or by the re¬ 
sponsibility freely assumed by himself, or by the utter un¬ 
selfishness of his aim, or by the temptations He mastered 
and the difficulties lie overcame—wo can not but regard 
the holiness and virtue of Christ, as transcendent beyond 
expression. If we gauge the inward contents of that 
obedience, the results will be equally marvellous. Our 
Lord united himself most closely with that which was 
most repugnant to his morally sensitive nature. It was 
an obedience bearing in its bosom our disobedience—a 
loyalty bearing the curse and mastering the spirit of our 
disloyalty. His love must move in an atmosphere of its 
own creation; for around it- on all sides were the chilling 
Currents of unbelief, ingratitude, indifference, and malice. 
His sympathy readied not only to the sinner’s conscious¬ 
ness, but to the sinner’s condition. Hu l'elt not only with, 
but for the sinner. His sympathy with the sinner was as 
deep and tender as his sympathy with God was profound 
and all-engrossing. 

The world had not yet seen a human life perfectly con¬ 
formed to the moral law in its ordinary manifestations. 
But here was a new obedience to a new form of that law 
which Christ lias established for himself and for his follow¬ 
ers—the law of redeeming love. God wasglnrilied itisptch 
an obedience, as he could not have been glorified by the 
obedience of a merely sinless human soul. 

D. llis Sufferings and Death. Christ’s life was a lile 
of sufferings. These present themselves most fully, how- 
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ever, in his public life, as they certainly culminate in his 
death. It is for this reason that the Scriptures lay especial 
stress on this last event, as gathering into itself the entire 
value of his birth and of his life. The very heart of all 
his sufferings—that which gave them their stress and 
their painful character—was the sin and the guilt of a lost 
world. All the suffering of Christ was condemnatory of 
sin, for it was not the misery of man as man, but his 
wretchedness as a sinner that constituted the heart and 
core of his grief. Mis very sympathy with the sinner in¬ 
volved his antipathy to sin. Mis grief was but the impress 
of the. world’s woe on his soul. It was the human penalty 
of sin, taken up and intensified by the great Substitute. 
Christ’s redeeming love constantly found a check and a 
limitation in human sin. It was met and baffled and re¬ 
pudiated by those whose highest good it sought. The non- 
requital of this love was both the source of Christ’s 
woe and the measure of human guilt. It was not the sum 
of the special penalties which any given number of in¬ 
dividuals had incurred, that weighed on his soul; but the 
one great penally of human sinfulness. His sorrow was 
determined rather by the nature of sin than by thenumber 
of sinners. Hut obedience and suffering blend together in 
the unity of Christ’s unbroken life. Thus, in Hub. v. 8, it 
is said; “Though he was a Son, yet. learned he obedience 
by the tilings which he suffered.” Mis obedience appeared 
in his sufferings. Me was ever surrounded with tempta¬ 
tions, and must ever put forth all bis resources in order to 
overcome and master death. The record of His obedient 
life was the history of his passion. It was both a suffer¬ 
ing obedience and an obedient suffering. His obedience 
showed bis sympathy' wit h God, and his sufferings revealed 
his sympathy with man. In fact, this active and passive 
obedience of Christ are but different sides of one and the 
same atoning agency. 
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E. Ilis Revelation. No one had so revealed the Father 
as the Son; and revealed Him, too, in his attitude toward 
both sin and the sinner. The whole aim of Mis teaching 
was to show both the holiness and the love of God. lie 
proclaimed in awful tones the criminality and the doom of 
the sinner, as he unfolded in all its sweetness and beauty 
the tenderness of divine compassion. Rut his words were 
the incarnations of absolute truth. See John vi. 03 . He 
believed all that he taught. He lived his own teachings. 
He was himself the Soul and Substance of them. See John 
xiv. 0. His words were thus a self-revelation, as well as a 
revelation of the Father. See John i. 18 . He presented 
himself as the Redeemer who realized, in thought and in 
feeling, in word and in deed, the divine character. All 
His acts both natural and supernatural were the manifesta¬ 
tions of divine goodness and divine rectitude. His 
miracles were works of redeeming mercy revealing the an¬ 
tagonism of God to human sin. His death was the judg¬ 
ment of God on human guilt, and his resurrection was the 
revelation and the justification of the new humanity re¬ 
stored and reconciled to God. In fact, Christ’s revelation 
of the Father was God’s revelation of himself. Thus God 
satisfied himself in his dealings with the sinner. In the 
offer of mercy, He revealed his love, and in carrying that 
offer through the sinner’s sin to the sinner’s heart, lie bore 
the sinner’s penalty, and so revealed his own holiness. 

F. His Humiliation. Raul affirms that the Son of God 
“emptied himself” of the form of God; that is, laid aside 
the glory of his sovereignly, lie (litis ceased to present 
himself in the attitude of a Sovereign over his creatures; 
but “took upon himself the form of a servant,” that is, 
subjected himself to the laws of nature and of life; “and 
was made in the likeness of men,” that is, in the form ol 
human servitude; “and being found in fashion as a man,” 
licit is, living a real human life; “He humbled hitnsell, 1 
that is, He still further subjected himself to man’s eotrdi- 
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tion; “and became obedient unto death,” that is, carried 
his humiliation to the lowest depths of human experience; 
“even the death of the cross.” 

There are here two stages in the humiliation of our 
Lord; namely, the assuming of our nature, with its in- 
lirmities and liabilities, and the assuming of our life, with 
all its penalties. Now the assumption of a sinless human¬ 
ity would have been only a condescension; for here Christ 
would have taken a position only lower than that which 
was natural to him, and not a position which was the very 
opposite of that which was natural to Him. This 
last was his humiliation. Still the leaving the sov¬ 
ereign form of life for the servant form was the 
great coefficient of his obedience and his suffering. 
This humiliation is not a divestiture of 1 he divine attri¬ 
butes; but a new direction and a new manifestation of 
them. 'Die form in which they present themselves is a 
lowly and humble form and not that of tin- grandeur in 
which they display themselves in the great Cosmos. Still 
the humiliation can not stand alone, as an isolated act or 
state; for it. necessarily points to some person and must 
rest its essential worth on the dignity of that person. 
This leads to the last point. 

(!. The Worth of the Person of Christ. It is the 
worth of the person and character of Christ, as the holy 
Cod-man, that gives unity and value to his entire lilt*. 

I he sufferings can not be separated from the Sufferer, nor 
the work from the Worker. His vocation is determined 
by his character. He Could not have been sent into the 
world on such an errand if He had not been the Son ol 
God. Take away the person of our Lord, and you empty 
the redemptive agency and process of all iiseoiitents. The 
atonement without the Atom-r is a dead abstraction—an 
ideal conception—without any support or reality ol its own 
in the spiritual world. The great High-priest constitutes 
the great. Sacrifice. I'he atonement itself is the sell-offer- 
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ing of the Son of God. It is God satisfying himself in 
saving' tho sinner. 

II. The Mcritoriousnoss of his Entire Character and 
Life. Christ gained for himself a transcendent merit—the 
merit of a free self-surrender in behalf of the human 
race, and the merit of an actual conformity to all thecondi- 
tionsinvolved in this redeeming agency. He became man for 
the sake of men. lie freely put himself on this trial and 
went through his probat ion triumphant ly. He satisfied the 
mind and heart of God. The ideal of man was more than 
restored—it. was transfigured. Human nature was glori¬ 
fied in the midst of human sin, and by virtue of its very 
contact with and victory over our sinfulness. God was 
satisfied with his Son. His own purpose of love was 
carried out in the sending of that Son. The life and labor 
of Christ sprung from divine love and had a rollex in¬ 
fluence on that love itself. It made the altitude of God, 
as a God of holy love, more striking ami significant than 
it was before. It gave a full and rich How to the grace of 
God, and was, in fact, that flow itself. Tim merit of 
Christ availed for himself as one found in fashion as a man 
before the bar of divine justice. Humanity in him—in 
his own individual person—was justified by works, lie 
could claim for Himself a reward of perfect, obedience'— 
the desert of a transcendently good and holy life 1 . Now 
this merit avails for others, not, by legal process but by 
the grace of God. As Calvin aflirms, “Only by the good 
pleasure of God could Christ merit anything,” that is, for 
others. 

The fact that Christ died in the assurance of his victory 
over death, and that he endured suffering in view of its 
blessed issues, will not lessen the value of these sufferings, 
but rather enhance their worth. For without this moral 
prospect his love would have been a mere vague and sub¬ 
lime impulse, and not a definite purpose. Such an impulse 

add exhaust itself in sentimentalism, and would go down 
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before the blast of adverse forces. ITis entrance on the 
work must be in full view of its difficulties, and also in 
the confident assurance of his ultimate and complete suc¬ 
cess. For he must have a full belief in the moral order 
of the universe. Lie must be inspired by a sense of his vo¬ 
cation. ITe must feel assured of the support of the infinite 
Father. It is this regnant moral support which made His 
dying the crowning moral act of his life. His work was 
the Father’s too, and his success was also the success of the 
Father. The loyalty to God and the pure love of man 
were the grand impelling motives for his living and his 
dying. They come freely, spontaneously. It was how¬ 
ever on reflection, that the issues came before him to give 
steadiness to his aims and to make him feel that he was 
one chosen of God to do God’s work. There is then no 
difficulty in uniting the reflex motives that came from as¬ 
sured results, with the inspirations of pure unselfish conse¬ 
cration. 

'I’llus Christ deserved a resurrection, and gained it; thus 
he earned an exaltation, and secured it. He makes the 
human race, conceived in its unity and totality, sharers in 
this resurrection and exaltation. God puts himself iii 
friendly relations to that race. None are to be condemned 
for mere disobedience to law, and none are required to 
obey the law for this justification. All in Heathendom as 
in Christendom are invited and urged simply to exercise a 
lilial disposition toward God in order to bo saved. Allare 
thus put on a new probation, and the destiny of each and 
every soul is lo he determined by the principle of faith 
and faith alone. All whom Christ personally unites to 
himself he makes heirs of God and his own joint-heirs to 
the eternities beyond. This heirship, though mediated 
by himself, yet rests on the free grace of God. For God’s 
grace, beginning in the sending of his Son, gathered force 
and freedom all through the lift!of that love. At baptism 
God solemnly declared his satisfaction with Christ’s 
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cniratine on his public mission, at. the transfiguration Ho 
repeated that declaration; and in the presence of the last 
hour he gave now emphasis to it in the assurance of a 
glorious resurrection. 

Christ, rendered a moral satisfaction for us, and not a 
penal one, before the bar of God. And the imputation of 
his righteousness was gracious rather than legal in its 
character. It is not justice alone which secures our for¬ 
giveness, but love revealing itself in the entire life of our 
Lord, and satisfying not only the rectitude of God but bis 
entire character. 

The Constitutive Principle of the Atonement. We 
have thus far given the various Scriptural aspects of the 
atonement. We are now lo combine them into one con¬ 
sistent theory. In doing this, we must find some one con¬ 
stitutive element and regulative principle, which shall de¬ 
termine their scientific expression. This element is un¬ 
doubtedly the principle of vicarionsness. The entire 
earthly life of our Lord, as interpreted by himself and his 
apostles and accepted hv the common Christian conscious¬ 
ness, was vicarious in its nature. He appeared and suf¬ 
fered and died, not for himself, but for others. 11 is whole 
thought and feeling and action was in (he place of, and for 
the benefit of others. A lost race drew Him to earth, and 
transmitted to Him all its infirmities and liabilities; and 
He incorporated himself into this very race, and carried 
the nature lie had assumed, with all its penalties, through 
all the stages of human life, and thus act-d in its room and 
in its behalf. In assuming our life He took our position 
and tints was, and thus professed lo lie, tur Substitute. 
This substitution, however, was not so much by displace¬ 
ment as by identification. Thus the whole character and 
life of our Lord was throughout vicarious. 

This vicariousness of Christ is not without its analogies 
in human life. All slidering comes ultimately from sin, 
and is tile revelation of God’s curse on human guilt. The 
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penalties of transgression fall, on the one hand, on those 
who are directly and personally implicated, and, on the 
other hand, on those who are identified with them, through 
a community of life. The evils that flow from human sin 
are often more fully revealed in the second case than in 
the first. By virtue of an organic, or by reason of a moral 
identification, or by both, the innocent are made to suffer 
for the guilty. This vicariousness is seen in the suffer¬ 
ings of the innocent child for the sin of its parent, or in the 
sorrows of a mother for her erring and guilty son, or in 
the death of the philanthropist or the physician, incurred 
in ministering to the wants of the poor and the helpless. 
But all such cases are very imperfect representations of 
the law of substitution. The reasons for this imperfec¬ 
tion are obvious. 

First. Man acts chiefly for himself. He enters on life, 
not with the view of helping others, irrespective of him¬ 
self. He appears for himself on the theatre of human ac¬ 
tion. His natural self-love carries along with itself a 
necessary limitation to his unselfish sympathies. 

Second. The probational character of the present life 
obscures the vision and so often narrows the view of 
others’ trials. He sees the misery of life, but does not 
always recognize its guilt. Mis self-sacrificing love is thus 
often superficial. 

Third, lie is still further limited, both by the sinful¬ 
ness common to all, and hy his own individual selfishness. 
Thus he can not well make the case of others, fully and 
for any length of time, his own. 

Fourth. The finite bounds of his vision prevent his 
taking in the measureless depths of the sinner’s doom. 

Fifth- The very aversion to human sinfulness or to 
many kinds and forms of sin, often narrows the range of 
one’s helpfulness. The despair of improvement on the 
part of others will often hinder the good man from work¬ 
ing in their behalf. Personal ill-treatment will too often 
damper a self-sacrificing love. 
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Sixth. No one 1ms such full and constant fellowship 
with God, as to escape from the alloy and dross of self, and 
so every one’s sympathy, however broad it may be, lacks 
both purity and power. Its redemptive quality is weak. 
The sympathy with man does not spring from sympathy 
with God. 

Now in all these respects Christ’s vicarious agency was 
unique and peculiar. It was in fact, the highest type of 
vicariousness—the standard and the law of all others. 

This vicariousness of Christ was grounded, first and 
foremost , on a living organic unity with the race. A new 
humanity is incorporated into the old, and is made to bear 
all its disabilities. Freed from personal penalties of its 
owm by virtue of its personal sinlessness, it can all the 
more fully bear the penalties of the guilty and the lost. 
Christ was more than an ordinary link in our fallen hu¬ 
manity, and so his share in the common woe was more 
than that of an ordinary mortal. In his divinely human 
birth lie inherited the infirmities of our nature and entered 
into the consequences of our guilt. In the very beginning 
of his earthly life He experienced the curse of the sinner’s 
death. Thus his very birth was the beginning of bis sur¬ 
render to death. As he took human nature, and not that 
of any individual person, so lie assumed the Headship of 
the race and the essential liabilities of that race. 

This vicarious agency, entered on at birth, is carried out 
through all the stages and changes of His earthly existence. 
The forces of his own divinely human nature had to en¬ 
counter the powers of sin and death all along his career. 
Carrying within himself the principle of the resurrection, 
He had to enter into the current of death, and experience 
its increasing bitterness all the way from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha. The death process which lie endured could 
have but one issue, and the antagonism of his character 
and life to the world in which lie was placed and for 
which he was working, must make that issue a violent one. 
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Thus Fie must die the sinner’s death by the sinner’s hands. 
Circumstances might change the accidents of that death. 
There need not be, in itself considered, a Judas, or even a 
crucifixion; but there must be, according to the very laws 
of society, a violent, death. This issue was relatively 
natural and necessary; but absolutely it was altogether 
free and voluntary. For when he came into the world he 
came both to be born and to die. 

This vicarious agency was recognized in his public posi¬ 
tion—a position to which he was appointed by the Father, 
and which lie had freely accepted for himself. It was a 
position which grew naturally out of liis person and 
character. The introduction of this new holy human life 
naturally made a new standard of living in the world, and 
t 'll fist, thereby acted in his obedience and in his suffering 
in our place and in our behalf. With this life he had 
stepped into the lot and condition of sinners. Taking the 
corporate evil of a world’s guilt into his very nature, Me, 
loo, must, feel its woe. Inheriting the penalty of the di¬ 
vine displeasure, lie, too. must pass under its awful shadow. 
Filtering the lot. of the criminal, Christ too, must experi¬ 
ence that condemnation which belongs to his position. In 
the language of Paul “lie who knew no sin is made sin 
for us.” He must thus in his representative character 
bear the pain of our coinon nature—the dishonor arid the 
penalty of our guilt. He must bear all this by virtue of 
bis public altitude and position, though in his personal 
character lie is the Beloved of the Father. For his entire 
life is love seeking the guilty, and in the search bearingall 
(heir griefs and till their woes. This divinely human love, 
incorporating itself will) an apostate race, must of neces¬ 
sity bear the dreadful penalty of this very incorporation. 

While all these woes were the natural consequences of 
his lot as the substitute lor sinners, they were also the 
penalt ies ordained to follow any such substitution. Christ 
submitted to them as the inflictions of his heavenly Father 
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_ ns the trials which were ordained to follow his redemp¬ 
tive intervention. Thus at, the last hour he could cry 
out from the depth of his consciousness*“my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

This vicarious agency is still further seen in his con- 
scions reo/izofion of the sin rnxlf/uilt of a lost world. This 
realization came from his double sympathy with God and 
man. This divinely human sympathy enabled him to take 
in the interests of both the Sovereign and the subject, and 
to bear the awful agony of a double sorrow. He was one 
both with God and with the sinner. He identified him¬ 
self with the Father’s yearning love toward his own image. 
He is alive to the holiness of God. lie sees the difficulty 
of bringing tile love of God into saving contact, with the 
sinner. He is oppressed with the sense of wrong done to 
the Father, ami of the moral injury inflicted on the uni¬ 
verse, by the apathy and aversion of the sinner’s character 
and life. This fellow-feeling with the Father was the root 
and spring of all his interest in man. It was thus that his 
sympathy with the sinner was deep and profound; for it 
was only thus that; He could fully apprehend his guilt and 
his doom. It was only by entering inlo'the divine life that 
He could enter profoundly into the currents of human woe, 
without hopelessly passing on to a common ruin. It was 
only thus that he could endure, without breaking under 
the burden, the full view ofja world’s guilt and condemna¬ 
tion. It was this interior union with God which made the 
great ocean-current of his life so calm and profound in its 
movement. An ordinary man, with mere human sympa¬ 
thies, could have had no such vision as He.had; and could 
not have realized in thought and feeling the sinner’s con¬ 
dition, without breaking in pieces. 

Thus the evils of human guilt rested upon the heart of 
Jesus in a lar greater degree than upon t.hcguilly ones them¬ 
selves. In the very narrowness and callousness which sin 
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had engendered tliey escaped in part the proper penalty of 
their own transgression; while Jesus, through the very 
sensitiveness of his moral nature, realized fully the curse 
and woe of a lost world. He alone appreciated their moral 
condition as sinners. He saw in its length and breadth 
the enormity of their guilt, the justice of their condemna¬ 
tion, the pollution of their sinfulness, the helplessness of 
their condition, the folly of their rebellion, the awfulness 
of their doom, and yet He felt as profoundly the pos¬ 
sibility of their recovery and even of their being raised, in 
union with himself, to the right hand of the Father. He 
entered into every aspiration for a better life, every com¬ 
punction of conscience, every resolve to return to God 
and every sad misgiving that came from life’s failures. 
Every throb of penitence thrilled his own heart, and every 
sigh for a holy life awakened in his own soul a prayer for 
the sinner’s deliverance. Thu* amid fear and hope He 
made himself the supreme penitent pleading the cause of 
these before the mercy scat of God. Thus he appeared 
for them. IJc tremblingly hoped for them, he prayed for 
them, he wept for them, and he struggled to carry 
the nature they bore through all this baptism of suf¬ 
ferings up to God. Mis conflicts and his temptations 
were necessitated by bis clear and full consciousness 
of the condition of our fallen humanity. He knew 
and felt that the sinner was all wrong and God 
was all right, and the very completeness of this con¬ 
viction only made his anguish all the greater. The 
sufferings which they deserved to hear were thus borne by 
Himself. The evils of sin, which pressed so lightly on the 
consciousness of the guilty, fell with their full force on the 
loving sinless Redeemer. Thus it was that, as the Sub¬ 
stitute for the sinful race, He took the penalty realized 
alone by him by virtue of the depth and breadth of his di¬ 
vinely human consciousness. 

This sympathy with man, springing as it did from divine 
fellowship with God, was redeeming in its very nature. 
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It. was not tlio sympathy of mere pity, looking on human 
misery as a mist'ortuge; but the sympathy of a real love, 
looking on misery as the result of guilt. It was love im¬ 
parting itself to the sinner, to make the sinner feel his sin¬ 
fulness and to save him from his sins. It was the offer of 
forgiveness seeking to awaken the sense of its need in the 
sinner’s heart—and so seeking to win him to a true and 
good life. For Jesus never palliated or mitigated the 
wretehedness of humanity. He united himself to the con¬ 
science, as well as to (he heart, of the sinner. He felt noi 
only with the sinner, but for the sinner; and felt, with in¬ 
finitely more keenness than the sinner could possibly feel, 
the sorrow and wickedness of a guilty lile. In short, He 
made himself the Bearer of the world’s miseries, by this 
very identification both with God and with man. 

The sympathy of our Lord was not only divinely human 
in its nature, and so redeeming in its character; hut was 
absolutely all-pervading and all-engrossing. It possessed 
and ruled the inmost life of Christ. It was the governing 
principle and passion of his character. He emptied his 
sou! of all individual self-seeking, in order to make room 
in that soul for the sell'of the sinner, lie abandoned all 
private ends and aims, so as to absorb bis entire thought 
and feeling in the interest of others, lie abandoned him¬ 
self to this one all-engrossing purpose, that he might take 
into his heart, in all their length and breadth and height 
and depth, the sail condition and yet the grand possibilities 
of our fallen humanity. Thus lie took up a sinful race 
into his affection and confidence, and devoted to its salva¬ 
tion the exhaustless resources of his own nature. All his 
inward struggles, all his solicitudes, all his harrowing fears 
and trembling hopes, all his experiences of human sin—all 
these sprung from his identification with God and man. 
His lile was a self surrender to God'for man. 

The personal wrongs which C’htint endured were only 
so many channels through which Christ could feel the sail 
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condition of tlic race. HU very efforts in behalf of the 
race had called them forth, and they were the signs of its 
lost condition. In this view it is worth our while to notice 
the closing scenes of his life, and to see in how many ways 
the misery of sin touched and pierced His heart. It will 
he found that the agony in the garden and on the cross 
was not the agony of a mere martyr, testifying to the 
truth; for had tiiat alone been his character he would have 
fallen far behind many of his followers, who have met 
death only with joy and thankfulness. The scenes whieli 
preceded and attended his crucifixion bore witness to him 
as the Redeemer, rather than as the martyr. Jesus does 
not look upon the affronts to his person and dignity in 
their individual, personal character; but as the indices of 
a world’s guilt and woe. All his private individual feel¬ 
ings were swallowed up in the sense of his public rela¬ 
tions. 'I'lms all his personal ili-lreatmeut only displaced 
the mask over human sin and disclosed its real character. 
They brought home to his heart the sinfulness of sin. 
They were the outlets of all that sin had grown to be, and 
the visLas of all its future revelations. 

Let iis, then, begin with the opening act in the dark 
tragedy—Christ's entrance into the garden. Here note 
his agony at the prospect of death, for death meant God’s 
curse on humanity. Mark his isolation in the solitude of 
the evening when, more strikingly than ever before, He 
is cut off from all human sympathy. Hear the sad words, 
“Could ye not watch with me one hour?” relieved by that 
touch of compassion; “Sleep on now and take your rest.” 
Watch the traitor as he stealthily approaches by the dim 
light of torches, and salutes his Master with it kiss; and 
see how the disciples, one and till, turn and abandon their 
Lord. Join now the crowd that gather at the nightly ex¬ 
amination before Annas, and witness the brutal blow of 
the servant, and hear t he repeated and profane denial of 
our Lord by the foremost of his disciples. Attend now 
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the formal trial of Jesus at early dawn before the Sanhe¬ 
drim and listen to the charge of blasphemy and to the 
condemnation which followed. Note the brutal and con¬ 
temptuous treatment of the great Sufferer, the smiting, 
the spitting, the scoffing, and the purple robe thrown in 
derision on his shoulders. Attend also the further exami¬ 
nation before Pilate, on the charge of treason. Observe 
the vacillation and the state-craft of the Roman governor. 
Notice, too, his utter want of faith in truth, and his weak 
attempts to save Jesus, and mark the cold and heartless 
curiosity of Herod. Listen to the response of the rabble 
to the proposition to release Jesus, and hear their demoniac 
cry for the dismissal of Barabbas, instead of the lowly and 
innocent Sufferer. Mark the final condemnation, the 
scourging, the common red cloak of the soldier, and the 
crown of thorns—the mock emblems at once of royalty 
and of Jewish hale. Here now the infuriate cry of the 
multitude; “Crucify him, crucify him,” drowning what 
little remains of Pilate’s sense of justice. Follow now the 
crowd as it sweeps away from Pilate’s judgement-seat <>n 
to Calvary, and behold Jesus bearing his cross amid the 
surging throng till nature fails. Join this crowd as it 
gathers on Golgotha, and mark how they strip Jesus of 
his garments, and see how they drive the nails into each 
hand and foot, and thus fasten Him to the cross of his 
agony and shame, and see how they rudely and roughly 
raise llim aloft on this instrument of his torture. Hear 
the railings of the hardened soldiers, mingled with the 
jeers of the fanatical priests. See how amid all these 
scenes Jesus forgets all that ^individual and personal, and 
commends his mother to his favorite disciple, and offers 
the great prayer of forgiveness in behalf of his persecutors. 
Hear the cry of distress in view of the sinner’s death, so 
appalling to the sinner’s Substitute; and hear also, a mo¬ 
ment after, the serene words of conscious triumph; “It is 
finished.” 
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Lot. us rust for a moment here. Thu actors in this 
tragedy were for Christ representative men. Judas and 
Peter and Pilate and Herod, the impenitent thief and the 
penitent one, the Roman soldier, and the priest and his 
followers, each and all represented like characters which 
were to reappear in human history. Christ felt the sor¬ 
row of sin as it came home to Mint in human indifference, 
treachery, denial, malice, skepticism. 

The sufferings in the garden and those on the cross, 
though separated by a night, yet were logically and 
morally one and the same. What was anticipated in 
Gethsemane was experienced on Calvary. The cup from 
which Christ shrunk, and yet whose contents He fully and 
freely drank, was the agony of the death He was to die. 
Then He saw more fully than ever before that the race 
with which he was identified was under the curse of God. 
He knew that he must carry humanity up through that 
curse to God. lie felt the solemnity of his position. A 
lost world passed between his soul and the face of 
the Father, and He suffered for the moment the 
darkness of a total eclipse. But only for a moment; for 
He mastered in thought and feeling the great foe, and 
entered, with the confidence of a triumph already gained, 
into the dark realms of death. Here culminated Christ’s 
experience of the sinner's sin. 

Let us now compare the penalty of the Substitute with 
the penalty of the sinner. They are both human penalties;' 
for they are both the consequences of human guilt, and 
both enter as penalties into I he consciousness of the soul. 
They both come in the order of nature. There is no 
arbitrariness about the one more than the other. 1’he 
sinner, by ihc immutable laws of his life, suffers his 
penalty; and the Substitute, too, by the changeless law of 
the life He has assumed, suffers his penalty. The substitu¬ 
tion will remove or enhance (he penally of the sinner, ac¬ 
cording as he accepts or rejects the Substitute. For Sub- 
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stitution is by identification alone. Christ stands in the 
place of the sinner by uniting himself with the sinner, and 
the sinner with Him. Besides there is no atonement for 
unbelief, when that is decisive and final. There is a vicari¬ 
ous sacrifice for all other sins, but this sin against the 
Holy Ghost. This is in its very nature unpardonable, for 
then the sinner is unredeemable. 

These penalties differ in the following respects: 

First. They differ in kind. The penalty of the sinner 
comes from his own personal guilt; while that of the Sub¬ 
stitute comes from the guilt of others. The one issues 
from the sinner’s own sinfulness; the other from the union 
of Christ’s holiness with the sinner. The one endures a 
sense of his own ill-desert, shame, loss, folly, remorse, 
and final doom. The other takes into his nature and con¬ 
sciousness all the fearful results of human transgression. 
Remorse pre-eminently marks the sinner in his isolation 
from God and from his fellows. A divine and holy sor¬ 
row for human sin pre-eminently characterizes Christ in 
his union with both God and the sinner. The pain of each 
is peculiar, and each comes from sin. Christ could not ex¬ 
perience remorse, because remorse is destructive of sympa¬ 
thy; hut He could experience a sense of others’ sin, and 
that experience could be all his own and could be wonder¬ 
fully unique and transcendent. In the ease of the guilty 
a sinful nature is made remorseful by contact with a holi¬ 
ness not its own, while in the case of Christ a holy nature 
is agonized by a contact with a sinfulness not its own. 

Second. They also differ in degree. The sinner suffers 
just what his individual sins bring upon himself. The 
Substitute endures just what the essential evil of a world’s 
guilt brings upon Him. One endures continually the woe 
lie can not exhaust. The other exhaustively realizes in 
his own life the world of guilt and shame. 

Third. They differ in their ultimate purposes. The 
penalty which falls on the sinner only serves to vindicate 
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the character of the law and to annul the power of sin— 
while the penalty which falls on the Substitute exalts Him 
and all who arc assimilated to him to the special love and 
favor of God. The one is retributive; the other redemp¬ 
tive. The one glorifies the character of God, but only by 
the perfection of punishment; while the other glorifies the 
character of God both in a higher heaven and in a deeper hell. 

This general conclusion then, may be reached; namely, that 
the penalty borne by the Substitute was the generic penalty 
of human sin and guilt; the generic human penalty, enhanced 
by the character of Christ’s person and life, and exalted by 
the position he held as the new Head of our fallen humanity. 
Christ secures an objective redemption for the race. Thus 
God in Christ puls himself in friendly relations to the race. 
He places every member of the race on a new probation, 
and seeks to make the objective redemption subjective. 
He invites the sinner to meet Him in Christ. He demands 
of him only an acceptance of the offer of life. Thus every 
individual person shares in this redemption according to 
the share he has in Christ. The infant, dying in infancy, 
is made a parLaker, fully and completely of the benefit of 
Christ's life and death. It has the pledge in Christ of a 
new regenerated life. And every soul lias a new chance 
for itself, in that iL is no longer called upon to obey the 
law of God for its acceptance; but only to accept the ap¬ 
pointed Redeemer. If it, accepts Christ, it not only es¬ 
capes the consequences of its sins, but is raised to a higher 
life than that, which it lost in Adam. 

The atonement, then, was not a purely legal measure. 
For the. law demands a penally, and demands it solely at 
the hands of the guilty party himself. Sin isa crime, and 
in criminal cases the law knows of no legal substitute or 
purely legal equivalent. The relaxation in regard to the 
person suffering the penalty, is fatal to the theory based 
on the hare idea of law, pure and simple. On the other 
hand, we can not term it an illegal procedure, since it 
originated in the Law-giver himself, and was made in the 
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interests of the divine government. While, then, it does 
not conform to the idea of legality, it docs conform to the 
more comprehensive idea of morality. It is, then, supra- 
legal in its character. It does not rest on the forms of 
law, and is not carried out according to the loiter of the 
law; but it rests on the will and love of Him who is the 
source of the law. It is a mode of dealing not contrary to 
the law; but transcending the methods of law, and secur¬ 
ing along its own lines the results of law, and securing 
them in a richer and fuller measure than under any legal 
procedure whatever. Such seems to he the Scriptural 
view. The Sou issues from the love of the Father. He is 
the incarnation of that love. His atonement is only God’s 
way of satisfying his own mind and heart in the proffer of 
forgiveness. While judicial terras are often used to illus¬ 
trate some special effects of Christ’s work, yet that entire 
work is as true a revelation of divine love as of divine 
holiness; and we arc said to be not under law but under 
grace. The atonement, then, is a gracious agency, secur¬ 
ing the ends of law by snpra-leg.nl methods, and securing 
them in a far higher degree and in a far richer measure 
than by merely legal processes. Law is maintained more 
fully because of the grace, and the grace is all the more 
transcendent because the spirit of law is secured. There 
is no mechanical or magical, and. in truth, no legal trans¬ 
fer of guilt or of penally to Christ ; nor, on the other hand, 
is there any such transfer of his righteousness to the be¬ 
liever. The transfer in both eases is moral—and moral 
alone. Christ is our substitute by taking a share in our 
bankrupt condition and maki sg that share a supreme one, 
and making it available through God’s grace for all who 
are united to Him. He thus secures God’s favor in our lie- 
half. He thus procures pardon and realizes that pardon 
in the souls of all who receive Ilim. lie cancelled our 
obligation to the moral law, but only as the ground of our 
justification, He enhanced that obligation as the principle 
and rule of our living. He freed us from the penalty ol 
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disobedience under the law of works, but increased that 
penalty under the law of grace. While Christ frees all 
from the old law of simple obedience, he establishes the 
new law of faith. The new requirement is absolute for 
each and every soul, and carries along with itself both the 
grandest incentives and the severest sanctions. 


SEC TION FO UR TIL 

THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Christ experienced human sin and wrought out a 
human righteousness. He carried humanity through all 
its stages from birth to death, and thus exhausted all 
its experiences and raised it up from the bonds of death, 
and presented it triumphant and glorified before the 
presence of his Father in the spiritual world. The incar¬ 
nation and life of our Lord is an evidence of the reality of 
his work. The resurrection and the new humanity there¬ 
by generated, are the proofs of its sufficiency. They show 
that this new human life was not a failure, as in thecaseof 
Adam; but a glorious success—that the work was sufficient 
for the ends proposed. Such is the meaning of the facts 
in the case. See John xvii. t; Rnin. iv. 25 . 

To secure these ends several conditions must he fulfilled. 
Though some of these have already been involved in the 
discussion in the last section, yet a more formal statement 
is essential in considering the sufficiency of the atonement. 

The remedial agency must have been appointed 
by God himself. The Sovereign alone can institute a 
snpra-legal procedure, lie alone can decide whether or 
not it is sufficient for the ends proposed. It required a 
new and special exercise of his prerogative, to authorize 
such an intervention. It is for God alone to appoint the 
Redeemer, and to accept the redemption. In fact, the 
relation of the Son to the Father is such that his work 
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may be considered as God’s work. The satisfaction 
offered by Christ may be viewed as only God’s mode of 
satisfying his own character, in his offer of pardon and 
eternal life to the penitent and believing soul. Paul so 
viewed it when he declared lhat “God was in Christ, rec¬ 
onciling the world unto Himself.” 

Second. The person who undertakes this redemptive agen¬ 
cy must do it freely. Otherwise it would be an immoral 
proceeding. Besides, the atonement is an actual living agen¬ 
cy and process, rather than an abstract and dead provision, 
and so must involve the worth of the agent himself. One 
great element in that worth is freedom, and freedom, above 
all, in the very work he would undertake—in the life lie 
would live, with all its burdens and all wide spread and 
eternal issues. For this freedom concerns the death as 
well as the birth of our Lord, since, in freely coming into 
the world, He surrendered himself to all the liabilities and 
all the issues of our earthly human life. He must freely 
identify Himself with the guilty and the lost, and must 
freely accept the consequences of his unique position, and 
all the sorrows which issue from this identification. He 
must freely bow to the suffering entailed on Himself in 
securing, by his attitude of self-surrender and loving 
obedience, the favor of God for the race he represented. 
All this must be freely done in order that the identilica- 
of the sinless with the sinful may have any moral value 
whatever. 

Third. No injustice in the providence of God must be 
done to the one who thus freely suffers with and for the 
guilty. There must be amoral compensation for all that 
he suffers in our stead and in our behalf. The compensa¬ 
tion must be in proportion to those sufferings. It must, 
indeed, be in keeping with his character and in harmony 
with the purpose of his mission; hut it must nevertheless 
be a supreme reward for his merit. The Scriptures assure 
us that Christ is to he glorified, and we know that, his 
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glorification has already commenced in the reign of Christ 
in the souls of men. Virtue, in Christ’s case, as in all 
other eases, must be its own reward; and must have a 
career in proportion to its character. 

Fourth. The atonement must be made on the earth. 
Christ must appear in this world—in this scene of human 
apostasy and in humanity—just where the law had been 
dishonored. No transaction in the spiritual and eternal 
world alone is adequate. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
does indeed make prominentthe continuation and the con¬ 
summation of the atonement in heaven, but it also teaches 
that the propitiation was by means of the death of Christ. 
See Heb. ii, 14-17. The author of the epistle only sought 
to give prominence to the intercession of our Lord. The 
oHicacy of the whole work of Christ is, as we have stated, 
in each and every part. The view that the atonement was 
really made in heaven, is the old Soeinian theory, though 
held here and there by individual orthodox thinkers. 

Fifth. The agent himself must really partake of the 
fullness of divinity and humanity. It is oidy in this way 
that the chasm between the two, made by human sin, can 
be crossed or filled up. It is thus that he unites himself 
with God’s holiness and at the same time with our sinful¬ 
ness. He is one with God, and one with us; and we are 
one with Him. This oneness on our part with Him is ac¬ 
cording to the measure of our receptivity, and according 
to the kind and degree of our participation in Him. Thus 
His humanity becomes our humanity, and acts in our place 
and for our interest. In this way alone can He bring God 
into sympathizing relations with us, and us into filial rela¬ 
tions with Him. It. must be remembered that the soul of 
the atonement is a fact, and not a dogma. 

Now all these conditions were fulfilled in the character, 
person, and destiny of the God-man, and the question re¬ 
turns for consideration; was, after all, the work of Christ 
adequate for the ends proposed? 
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The question might, be answered in the way suggested; 
namely, that the fact of die resurrection and ascension of 
Christ is an historical proof of the sullieiency of the atone¬ 
ment. But there are also dogmatic reasons why we should 
be led to the same conclusion. These ought not to be left 
out of the account. We are, then, to compare the ordinary 
revelation of the divine character out of Christ with the 
extraordinary revelation of that character in Christ. 

We arc also to contrast the legal modes and methods of 
government, with all their grand and solemn sanctions and 
all their lofty exhibitions of truth and duty, with thesupra- 
legal economy, grounded on the remedial agency of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We are to see whether or not the 
latter secures like ends with the former, but yet grander 
in their reach and more comprehensive in their bearings. 
There is, however, a difficulty in making a comparison. 
We are ignorant of a purely legal economy, carried out in 
any single community or any single individual. Adam 
was not under such an economy, though at first only the 
legal elements were revealed to his consciousness. For 
had he been so, he would have been cut o(F at once, unless, 
indeed, the penalty was connected with its very delay. 
But, so far as we can judge, law, as such, according to its 
fixed methods, would have required theimmediateexecution 
of the penally, and no posterity would have followed. We 
might, (hen, consider God’s relation to the legal system as 
illustrated in Adam’s case alone, in contrast with God’s re¬ 
lation to the remedial system, as illustrated in the ease of 
the entire race. And such a discussion would be more 
nearly within the limits of our knowledge than any other 
form in which it. could be presented—only that it would 
be superfluous. We must rather compare an ideal slate 
under law with the real condition under redemption, as 
both might he illustrated in the same race, as that is con¬ 
ceived as having the issues of its life in another world. In 
litis ideal state—realized in thought only so far as eon- 
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corns our purpose—there is supposed to be a trial under 
hnr, with a certainty of either a grand incentive or a grand 
sanction—an obedience culminating in heaven or a dis¬ 
obedience issuing in hell. Accepting all these difficulties, 
let us compare these two modes of divine procedure. 

A. In regard to the vindication of the divine character. 
The law, in its nature, method, and process, does most 
certainly vindicate the character of God. In its ideals and 
its imperatives, in its incentives and its sanctions, it does 
reveal (he glory of God. The holiness and the love of 
God are plainly illustrated and magnified. The legal re¬ 
wards and penalties of the divine government reveal both 
the goodness and justice of the supreme Law-giver. Such 
a system, for the very reason that it is simply a system of 
law, needs no Christ—no form of the incarnation whatever. 
A revealed law, written in the conscience, or re confirmed 
by some miracle, or given in a set of formulas, would 
answer the purpose. And just here it is to he noted that 
in the redemptive agency alone we have the liviug and 
abiding manifestation of the divine glory. The great at¬ 
tributes of God are no longer mere abstract notions, 
echoed in the human soul or voiced from heaven or dis¬ 
played in nature and in life; but are incarnated in the very 
person of the God-man himself. God reveals himself to 
us as he could not do it in any legal code, or in any 
symbols, or in any mere oral or written instruction, or in 
any providential dealings will) us whatever. We have 
not. over-staled the case. Is not Christ’s life a condemna¬ 
tion of sin? Do not all its sufferings testify to the 
criminality of sin? Does not the holiness of God reveal 
itself in the character and life of our Savior—in His words 
and deeds—in the .higher incentives and the higher sanc¬ 
tions of the new righteousness which He introduced and 
offered to mankind? And does not the tenderness and 
depth ol the divine love show itself in the entire work of 
Christ as it could not do in any legal scheme whatever? 
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Was God glorified in those elements of law which 
formed only the back-ground of a remedial agency as He 
was in that agency itself? Sec John xvii. 4. Does not, in 
fact, the coming of our Lord open a new theatre for the 
display of all the divine perfections which any scheme of 
mere law would shut out forever? And the final issues of 
the redemptive process show that justice is by no means 
sacrificed to love, but has its own awful revelation in that 
retribution which John designates as “the wrath of the 
Lamb.” 

B. In regard to the vindication of the divine govern¬ 
ment. This view and the last can not, in fact, be separated 
without doing injustice to both. God is not a private 
person. It is his essential character as God that makes 
Him the moral governor of the rational universe. That 
universe has its source and its goal iD him, and its moral 
order is one with the absoluteness of his authority and the 
perfection of his rectitude. Whatever supports the one 
maintains the other. Still the aspects of the two may be 
viewed apart. 

It must also be ever borne in mind that any revelation 
of divine attributes is a revelation of divine forces pro¬ 
ceeding from the God-head, and working through nature 
and through life. God is never on parade. There is no 
where in the universe any mere dead display of his perfec¬ 
tions. If revealed at all they are revealed as wrought 
into the natural or moral forces of the universe, or as 
flashed from llispresence in the supernatural, or as perma¬ 
nently reissuing in a transcendent form in Jesus of Nazareth. 
The written is only the interpretation of the divine revela¬ 
tion as it has thus appeared in the life of man or in the 
course of the universe. 

The legal probation of necessity gathered in a single 
point, as the creature passes.from a sinless condition to 
one of confirmed sinfulness or of fixed holiness. One 
single conscious choice of the good over the evil, or vice 
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versa, is and must be a lifc-clioice. It determines the 
destiny of the soul, according to its supreme preference of 
God or of the world. Now humanity has a new and gra¬ 
cious probation in Christ. lie takes the burdens of its sins 
—their condemnation and their curse—and endures a life¬ 
long test and trial. Humanity emerges from this second 
trial transfigured and glorified. The second Adam has 
chosen God alone as the source'of his joy and the goal of 
his life. He has gained the supreme and final victory over 
self and thu world. We all have a share in that proba¬ 
tion, and in the blessed consequences of its effects and 
issues. This is the objective redemption. 

There is, too, another individual and personal relation, 
dependent on" the universal one in Christ, by which the 
free conscious relation of the soul to Him is to be deter¬ 
mined. If the soul under this probation enters into union 
with Him, then it gains a richer share in all that he has 
done and suffered in behalf of the race. Thus in the 
economy of law, and also in that of redemption, we see 
that holy love is everywhere revealed, and that the moral 
order of the universe is everywhere maintained. But is 
it not evident that the supra-legal agency glorifies that 
order in a way that is impossible under a dispensation of 
mere law? The same great governmental ends are secured; 
but in a far higher degree and on a higher plane and by a 
grander agency. The heaven is higher and the hell is 
deeper than under any legal economy. For the rejection 
of such a reprieve, and of the free offer not only of for¬ 
giveness but of divine favor bring on fatal consequences, 
ns the glad acceptance of pardon and of sonship secure 
blessed results. 

C. In regard to the new life it imparts. One aim ot 
Christ is to master human sin, and to master it either by 
the completeness of the redemptive process or by the per¬ 
fection of the penalty. It. thus introduces and imparts a 
new divine life. It satisfies and allays the individual con- 
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conscience. It touches the heart of the sinner. It awakens 
his penitence. It originates his faith. It gives him the 
joy of pardon and the assurance of acceptance with God. 
It makes him patient and submissive in affliction, and 
heroic and self-sacrificing in his devotion to his fellows and 
to his Creator. Besides, it generates new sympathies, it 
presents new motives, it imposes new responsibilities, 
it necessitates new pursuits and new temptations, it 
imparts new truths and new ideas, and forms new con¬ 
nections with the spiritual world. It thus opens in the 
very soul of the sinner himself the fountain of a new and 
richer and broader life, and lays the foundation of a new 
character—a character beautiful or sublime according to 
the vocation of the individual. 

Thus the new life generated by Christ, hears testimony to 
the moral worth of the economy of grace. It shows that 
the great. Law-giver is also the great Life-giver. 

It is true that under such a redemptive agency and pro¬ 
cess thousands on thousands fail to avail themselves of its 
promised blessings. But an actual blessing does come to 
them, outside of and in spite of their hostile character and 
attitude. As sinners they have a chance for themselves. 
The oiler of life is made, noton obedience, hut simply and 
solely on a penitent and filial state of mind and heart, or 
in other terms on the mere condition that it be as truly 
and honestly accepted as it is earnestly and lovingly offered. 
This offer is supported in Christendom by manifold re¬ 
medial and helpful agencies, and in Heathendom by the 
workings of the natural conscience and by all the yearn¬ 
ings that are natural (o humanity, as well as by the common 
experiences of life; and is brought home everywhere by a 
great unseen Presence making good the promises of grace, 
as these promises are wrought into human nature or given 
supernatural])'. If still there is a failure the fault is the 
creature’s alone. He has the power, by virtue of the 
image he hears, of resisting his Maker. God will revere 
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that image. We may be sure that the issues of eternity 
illustrate the holiness and love of God both in hell and in 
Jieaven. 

We thus see the sufficiency of the supra-lega! economy. 
It presupposes law, and glorifies all its incentives and 
sanctions; and adds new ones of its own, of a transcendent 
nature. The character of God is vindicated, the harmony 
of the moral universe secured, the conscience of the sinner 
satisfied, and a new and higher spiritual life awakened. 

The atonement is not sufficient merely because of its 
effects on the attitude of God toward the sinner. Such a 
view is inadequate, because superficial. It makes what is 
secondary primary in its character. God had long ago 
given intimations in (lie ritual of the temple service and in 
f.lie teachings of his prophets that He had in his mercy de¬ 
parted from illegal mode and method of dealing with the 
sinner and had established an economy of grace—an 
economy to be justified in the fullness of time by the in-, 
tervention of the promised Messiah. It was then that 
God began formally to change his own attitude in the 
sending of his Son, and carried on that change throughout 
the divinely human life of our Lord, and completed it in 
his resurrection and exaltation. But this change of attitude 
is grounded in the unchangeableness of his love, and is 
called forth by the fact of human guilt. In and through 
Christ God alters his own procedure with the sinner, re¬ 
moves his own difficulties in treating with the guilty, and 
satisfies and glorifies his own character in the offers and 
issues of redemption. The redeeming life and death of 
our Lord does, indeed, produce an effect on God; but only 
as a divine expression re-acts oil the divine Thinker. 
God’s highest thought was fully expressed in the person 
and life of Christ, He reconciled Himself to pardon in 
the very mode of his approach to the sinner. Such a 
realization of his own mind and will did re-act upon his 
own heart. God satisfied Himself in sending his Son, and 
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in the work which that Son achieved; and was satisfied by 
the free coining of that Son, and by the free redemption 
that He accomplished l'or the race. 


SEC TION FIT TIL 

THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Two opposing views are held of the extent of tlu* atone¬ 
ment. They may be reduced to the following statements: 
according to one representation the atonement was sulli- 
cient for all, and consequently can be offered to all; but 
since it redeemed only the eleet, it must have been intended 
solely for them; according to the other view, the atone¬ 
ment was not only sufficient for all; but was designed tot¬ 
al), since it did actually secure an objective redemption 
for all. The objective character of the work of Christ is 
■seen in the fact that all have a probation, independent of 
their own agency. All have an opportunity—a possibility 
—of salvation. Christ affects all in time and in eternity. 
He, and lie alone, is the pivot on which hangs the destiny 
of all souls. In the first statement, the design by which 
individual men are actually saved is placed exclusively in 
the atonement. In the second, it is placed in the applica¬ 
tion and acceptance of the atonement, or ultimately in the 
electing love of God. 

The design, however, of the atonement proper—the de¬ 
sign which belongs to that work, viewed apart from all 
others—irrespective of an election to life on the part of 
the Father, or of an application on the part of the Spirit, 
or of appropriation on the part of the sinner, is here to he 
considered. Now the design of any work whatever is to 
he seen in what it distinctly and properly and solely effects 
—in what it actually accomplished by virtue of its own 
proper agency alone. Now the at moment secures a re¬ 
conciliation for the race, in that it freely offers pardon to 
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nil, and enables God to accept the sinner on his accepting 
Christ. It actually reaches all, either in their justification 
or in their condemnation. Souls are condemned not by 
virtue of their relation to the law, but by virtue alone of 
their relation to Christ. Even the heathen will be con¬ 
demned, solely because of their lack of the spirit of faith 
—because they do not stand where the mercy of God can 
reach them. The very adequacy or sufficiency of the 
work, in itself considered, is a sure means of determining 
the design of that work, though not always an available 
means. Now, in the case before us, we have the authority 
of God’s Word that the atonement is sufficient for all, and 
is offered lo all. Now the first shows its design, and the 
second makes a formal proclamation of that design. 

If it is simply sufficient for all, and yet not designed for 
all, it would seem to follow that the sinner suffers indeed 
a loss, but incurs no guilt, in the rejection of Christ. For 
though there may be a tremendous injury done to our¬ 
selves, yet there can be no moral wrong incurred in not 
appropriating what was not intended for us. But do not 
the Scriptures teach us that the rejection of Christ is our 
great decisive sin—the guilt which, if persisted in, dooms 
us forever? See John iii. 19, xv. 22. 

If the atonement is only sufficient for all, but not in¬ 
tended for all, then the invitations of mercy lose some¬ 
what of their simple, natural force, and God’s urgency 
and entreaty in the case seem to be somewhat weakened. 
Besides, the sincerity of God ought not. to rest for its de¬ 
fense on any apparently ingenious evasions of the plain 
teachings of his Word. Should our logic allow of no 
proper place for this view in our theological system, it 
would still remain a plain Scriptural truth. It is hotter 
to hold the whole truth, even if we cannot systematize it. 

There is, then, a general atonement, but a particular 
redemption; for Christ died for all, blit especially for 
those who believe. See 1 ’Pirn. iv. 10. The relative de- 
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sign of the atonement and the absolute design of God in 
its application, are different things. 

The New Testament clearly supports the view here pre¬ 
sented. Christ himself declares that. lie was sent in order 
that the world through him might be saved. See John iii. 
17. Here God’s intention is plainly revealed. The term 
Cosmos, or world, here means the human race in its sin¬ 
fulness, or the lost family of man. It. never, in the dis¬ 
courses of Jesus, means the world of the elect. This is 
evident from the fact that the world is contrasted with the 
people of God, and the disciples of Christ are spoken of as 
chosen out of the world. See John xiv. 10-17, xvii. 17-19. 
Besides, it is noteworthy throughout the New Testament 
that the Cosmos is contrasted with the church, the elect, 
and the saints. In one passage, Rom. xi. 12, the term 
world seems to be exegetical of Gentiles. But the pre¬ 
vailing import of the word is as we have indicated. The 
common contrast throughout the .Scriptures is between 
Jews and Gentiles, and not between the Jews and the 
world. The doctrine of a general atonement is taught in 
^Tim. ii. 4-7; where the universality of the design is 
grounded on the unity of God. lillieoiL says, in loco: “All 
attempted restrictions of this vital text are as much to be 
reprehended, on the one hand, as that perilous universal- 
ism, on the other, which ignores or explains away the clear 
declarations of Scripture.” The attempt to explain the 
phrases “all” and “till men” as denoting all sorts and races 
of men, is futile, ft is not simply a universality of classes, 
but a universality of individuals, which is here insisted on. 
This appears from Hob. ii. 9, where it is said, “In order 
that He might by the grace of God taste death for every 
man.” Here the conjunction, used with the subjunctive, 
is telic and not eebatie; that i«, denotes, in the strictest 
sense of the term, design; and the phrase “every man” is 
stronger than the plural “all men,” and precludes the above 
interpretation, as though Christ hut touched his lips to the 
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bitterness of death; because the reality, and’hoj, 1 Pht^tran- 
sitoriness, of Christ’s' death, is the point in ^i«jl\V-It 
can only denote Christ’s actual experience of the sinifnr’s 
death. 2 Peter ii. I, involves in a striking manner the idea\ 
of a general atonement, since a class of persons are de¬ 
scribed as “denying the Lord who bought them,” 1 John 
ii. 2 is perhaps the strongest proof-text for the view we 
are insisting on. “He is the Propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
Our view of this last passage is the one taken by Bengel, 

De Wette, Luecke, Neander, Meyer, Alford, and perhaps 
the ablest critic of all on Jobu, Duesterdieck. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

THE BEARING OF THE ATONEMENT ON MAN. 

The atonement primarily changes not God’s character 
but his attitude towards the sinner; or rather, God changes 
his own attitude in and through the life and death and 
resurrection of our Lord. Now this change of dealing on 
the part of the Sovereign carries along with it a change of 
relations on the part of the subject. As God puts him¬ 
self in a friendly attitude towards the sinner Ho thereby 
warrants and welcomes the return of the penitent back to 
Himself. Such is the import of the parable of the prodi¬ 
gal son. This view has been affirmed or implied in the 
whole preceding Christologieal discussion. It isso funda¬ 
mental, however, ns to claim a distinct restatement. 

The change wrought hy the remedial agency of the Son 
of God is from a purely legal economy to a dispensation 
of grace. This method of divine dealing was initiated at 
the failure of the first trial in Adam, and completed at the 
success of the second trial in Christ. The justice of God 
was not sacrificed to his love, nor his love subordinated to 
his justice; but both were harmonized and satisfied in 
his plan of redemption. Thus God in the wisdom ot his 
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jurisprudence changes the terms of salvation. In rccciv- 
insr souls into Ilis love and favor H? makes no account of 
their good works, and insists that they too must renounce 
all confidence in their own self-righteousness. He invites 
and urges sinners to come with all their sins and to trust 
alone in His mercy. They are to make a full surrender of 
themselves to God. They are in a child-like spirit to 
recognize the interposition of Christ in their behalf, and 
lovingly and penitently to accept Him as their advocate 
with the. Father. Only in this way can their renunciation 
of all merit be genuine and real, and only in (his way can 
they be admitted into the favor of God. No number of 
sins however great, and no state of sinfulness however ag¬ 
gravated, unless it destroys all moral susceptibility, can 
exclude any soul from the mercy of God. The destiny of 
each and every sinner hinges on f.iith and not on obedience. 
This is the pivot on which turns the weal or woe of human 
souls. Men will bo accepted of God as they have in a 
filial disposition accepted Him. One’s ignorance of this 
new relation, by which grace takes the place of law and 
faith of obedience, does not alter this grand fact. It only 
takes away the comfort and the encouragement of formally 
knowing all that God has done for the race; and in this 
way, and in this way only, makes the work of Christ less 
available to the sinner. It remains true that the faith 
disposition avails everywhere and always for all souls 
whether they have heard of Christ or not. For it is the 
spirit and not the form of faith—the heart trust and not 
the intellectual apprehension which constitutes its essential 
worth and weight with God. 

The work of Christ, reaches not only to all who belong 
to the Messianic age—the great period between his first 
and second coining—but also to all who lived in the pre- 
Messianic age—the period which preceded his incarnation. 
For the advent of Clnist has its place in the centre of the. 
remedial economy and not at its beginning. Theincnrna- 
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tion of Christ was preceded by his theophanies, and fol¬ 
lowed by his regnant spiritual presence in the souls of men. 
Christ availed in the past, for the reason that He was 
present in the past, and for the reason, too, that that 
partial presence was the earnest of his future full and per¬ 
manent incorporation into human life, In all this we have 
the objective worth of the atonement in its bearing on 
mankind. 

The atonement has also a value in its relations to the in¬ 
dividual soul. Christ embodied in his very character and 
life the moral law, and He embodied that law in its highest 
conceivable form—that of redeeming love. The ideal was 
transmuted into the real. The abstract conception of an 
unselfish life became a concrete and personal reality. Here 
was that one grand abiding human possession in which 
each one’s share but enhances his brother’s portion. Here 
was the basis of belief, the ground of hope, the source of 
life. The glow of enthusiasm which the mere ideal 
awakens soon fades away. The sentiment which it en¬ 
kindles burns for a moment and then goes out in the tides 
of passion and self-interest, lint the Exemplar of love 
and truth has an inspiration whose sources can never dry 
up. A fountain has been opened in human history whose 
hidden springs How from the life of God himself. The 
example of Christ was not formed outside and apart, from 
our actual life, else it would have been merely judicial in 
its influence upon us. It might have awakened a sense of 
sin, hut it could not have called into life a longing for re¬ 
demption. 'I'lte exemplary character of our Lord was de¬ 
veloped by the sad and desperate condition of the race, 
and was directed and enriched by making their case his 
own. As our supreme Friend, working for us and in 
sympathy with us, He touches human life on all sides, and 
draws it upward and God-ward. Thus He was more than 
a reformer, changing our outward vicious habits; more 
than an oracle, solving our doubts and difficulties: more 
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than a teaclicr, enlarging our ideas of truth, and cor¬ 
recting our beliefs; He was our Life-giver just because he 
was our Sin-bearer. In our sense of weakness we naturally 
rely on him for help, and in our sense of ignorance we turn 
to Him for light. In Him we recognize the verity of a 
spiritual life, and in his resurrection we witness the ever¬ 
lasting triumph of that life over the powers of sin and 
death. We have here only suggested some of the natural 
bearings of Christ’s remedial agency on human character 
and destiny. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Justification by faith pre-supposes God’s reconciliation 
with the sinful human race. God stands in friendly rela¬ 
tions to that great human family to which Christ belongs, 
and which Christ has honored by Ilis life, death, and 
resurrection. Humanity as a whole can not be viewed 
apart from Christ, its head and its leader. It is thus, by virtue 
of the Christ-character and the Christ-work, justified be¬ 
fore God. This justification is general and objective. It 
has to do with the race in its new unity ami totality. It 
is independent of the character of the individual. It is 
secured to the race whether any one of the human family 
accepts or rejects Christ. Thus God stands in friendly re¬ 
lations to every soul in spite of all its defects of character 
and of conduct. That friendly relation, however, only in¬ 
volves a readiness to forgive and not the actual pardon of 
the individual sinner. It only invites the guilty and the lost, 
it does not by the mere fiat of power re-enstate them in 
the love and favor of God. It does, indeed, change the 
relation in which they stand to him, in that God only asks 
for a penitent faith in His Son, and not for a perfect 
obedience to his law in order to secure eternal life. 

Still God in the eternal purpose (if his love did mean, 
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and does ever mean, that the restoration of the entire race 
to his favor, should be only the preparation for the secur¬ 
ing of individual souls and for the founding of Lhe Society 
of Jesus—the new kingdom of God—a kingdom began on 
earth, but to be glorified and perpetuated in heaven itself. 

Justification by faith has to do with the relations of the 
soul, not as a link in the chain of human life, but as a free 
being, responsible to God alone, ft is thus a judicial act 
of the Sovereign Judge and a personal act of the penitent 
believer as these are mediated by the atonement. But 
while we retain the abstract term atonement, its meaning 
must be kept clearly and distinctly in mind. It does not 
denote a dogma, apart from an historical fact and a real 
life. The atonement here, as elsewhere, means Christ in 
his redemptive power and agency. 

TIib application of that, redeeming agency and friendly 
intercession must be taken in connection with its appro¬ 
priation, because they are only different sides of the one 
and the same transaction. The divine and the human acts 
interpenetrate each other, and blend together. The one is 
eternal in its origin; while the other has its source in time. 
I'he one is original and independent; while the other is 
derived and dependent. But the mystery of their inter¬ 
action is found in the fact that here is still a relative inde¬ 
pendence in both. Thus the factors in the result—the 
spiritual agencies in the effect—are not of equal signifi- 
eunee, nor are they mechanically united, nor is there any 
outward co-operation. They vitally fuse together in one 
undivided and indivisible movement. It is not the sign ol 
addition, hut that of multiplication, which expresses their 
relation to each other. Justification presents God in the 
attitude of a supreme hut gracious judge. lie acquits the 
sinner of all his past sins, accepts his person so that the 
way of return is ever open for him in the future; ami treats 

him as just, and makes him a son and an heir ol all he has to 

give. 'The sinner dot's not justify himself even by his 
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faith, but heartily and gratefully accepts this justifying 
grace offered in Jesus Christ his Lord. While the term 
justification is used, wo must remember that the Judge is 
ever a loving Heavenly Father, and that the justified soul 
is ever a child graciously adopted into God’s family. 

The condition of the believer is termed in the Scriptures 
righteousness; that is, a state of aceeptablencss to God. 
This righteousness is characterized by Paul as a righteous¬ 
ness mediated by faith, and so issuing from and resting on 
faith. Rom. iii. 2-2, iv. 11-13, ix. 30; Phil. iii. 0. It is tints 
contrasted with the righteousness which comes from a 
mere legal obedience. Col. ii. 16, iii. 11. It is described 
more fundamentally as the righteousness of God, as op¬ 
posed to that which (he sinner can claim as his own, and 
as indicating the decisive fact that it is appointed and be¬ 
stowed,—originated and accepted by God alone. Itisnlso 
termed a gift; Rom. v. 17. It is said to be imputed by 
faith; Rom. iv. Christ is also spoken of as our righteous¬ 
ness; 1 Cor. i. 30. This moral condition of the believer is 
also treated as his permanent characteristic, as his abiding 
attribute; Rom. vi, 18, Rom viii. Finally the new 
economy is distinguished by the apostle as the law of 
righteousness; Rom. ix. 31; 2 Cor. iii. 0. 

Justification is the gracious acceptance of the believer. 
It relates directly and primarily to his person, and only in 
a secondary and indirect manner to his character. It is 
the removal of bis condemnation. It is the free and full 
remission of the penalty of his guilt. As soon as the soul 
is alive to the fact of its justification, the sense of guilt 
also disappears. 'Pile believer knows that he is guilty: 
hut lie knows also that, his guilt is absolutely forgiven, 
lie not only receives pardon for the guilt, of his whole past 
life, but. lie has for himself a free access to the grace of 
God, and lie has it all through his life; Rom. v. 2; t John 
ii. 1. For the act of faith proceeds from the principle of 
faith which abides in the soul forever; 1 John iii. 9. The 
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believer may lose the consciousness of his acceptance with 
God, but only for a time. The new relation can not be 
broken, and sooner or later a sense of his son-ship will re¬ 
awaken tlie peace and joy of his salvation. 

Justification not, only secures pardon; but introduces 
the criminal into the lore and favor of God. God makes 
a friend of him—adopts him into his family,and bestows 
upon him the richest of his gifts. Justification thus has 
its positive and negative aspects. These involve each 
other because the accjuital proceeds from divine love and 
not simply from divine justice, and so the grace that for¬ 
gives is the grace that blesses the forgiven. It opens a 
fountain that flows forever. 

The originating ground of justification is the love of 
God. It is the act of God in his character as Judge. The 
ends of law, even before the bar of justice, are fully met 
in Christ, so far as lie himself is personally concerned, 
and they are met in a transcendent manner. But the ends 
of law in the case of a believer, by virtue of his union with 
Christ, are only met and salislied before the bar of mercy. 
The claims that he can put forth are grounded oil his re¬ 
lations to Christ. The power of a great friendship helps 
him in the court of heaven. It. is that friendship that 
touches the heart of the Father. It is the love of God, 
rather than his justice, that secures his acceptance. The 
believer is warranted in coming to a mercy-seat because 
Christ’s atonement is a great promise, and Christ’s inter¬ 
cession a great plea for forgiveness. The term justifica¬ 
tion is indeed a judicial .one, because the act is forensic in 
form. Thu believer is not innocent, hut guilty; though 
freed from a sense of-his guilt and from all exposure to 
penalty, and graciously admitted as a favorite in the great 
family of God. 

■Tile objective meritorious ground of justification is 
Christ himself—his person and his work, in their tran¬ 
scendent worth and far-reachinginfliunee. Paul insists on 
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a new righteousness not revealed in the law, but in the 
Gospel. It originates, not in man, but in God. It is his 
gift and his appointment. See Rom. i. 17. It is realized 
in Christ- alone—in his living person—and not in any code 
of morals. See Rom. v. 16-1 7, x. -1; 1 Cor. i. 30. The sinner 
now must turn away from the law to Christ. He must 
unite himself to Christ—rely on him, conform to him, and 
live oil him. He must make Christ his Friend; for in that 
friendship alone can he gain the friendship of the 
Father. This alone is the new and living way by 
which he approaches God. To call faith the instru¬ 
mental cause of justification is to treat the act of re¬ 
ceiving pardon through Christ as a mere assent of the un¬ 
derstanding, and not as an inward vital appropriation of 
Christ. This view would, too, break the necessary bond 
between forgiveness and growth in holiness. For by faith 
the sinner is so united with Christ that at one and the same 
time he finds Him to be both the ground of acceptance and 
the source of sanctification. 

.The subjective mediating ground of justification is faith. 
See Rom. iv. 3, 22; Gal. v. 6; Phil. iii. 0. The sufficiency 
of faith is found in its object. Hut the object must be ap¬ 
propriated. Hy virtue of this union, all that there is in 
Christ—his life, his death, and his resurrection—his power 
on earth and in h.-aven—avails for the sinner. This 
righteousness of faith is not of his own origination, nor 
does it supplement the law, nor does it, apart from Christ, 
answer and more than answer the ends of obedience. It is 
what of Christ there is in it that makes it acceptable to 
God. 

Justifieation and sanctification are, thus, united in the 
exercise of faith. Faith lays hold on and appropriates 
Christ; and in doing so becomes the source of a new di¬ 
vine life. Justification is not a part of sanctification, but 
only its condition. Hy faith the soul enters into union 
with Christ, and by the same faith Christ enters into union 
with the soul. Faith is in both eases the point of depart- 
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lire and the point of contact. Our union with Christ gives 
us justification, and His union with us gives us sanctifica¬ 
tion. The one has to do with the standing of the be¬ 
liever before God; the other with his inward condition. 
The one affects his person*, the other his character. The 
one removes condemnation; the other corruption. The 
one makes the criminal a friend of God; the other 
fils him for tiie enjoyment of that friendship. The one is 
an act finished and complete at once; the other is continu¬ 
ous through life. The believer is freed from the law as 
such , both as a ground of acceptance, and as a rule of life. 
He is both under grace, in relation to his acceptance, and 
under the new living law—under Christ—in relation to his 
new obedience. He is called on not so much to obey any 
outward code of morals as to obey that code as realized in 
the life of our Lord. 

The person of the believer stands justified, and justified 
for life. Thus justification covers the sins of the past, of 
the present, and of the future. This central regnant act 
of faith may be followed by many such acts, whenever the 
believer needs to re-appropriate Christ afresh to his soul. 
Why justification should be by faith rather than by love 
or by hope or by any other Christian grace will appear 
when we come to discuss the subject of conversion. 

SECTION EIGHTH. 


MODERN THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 

It concerns us to note the theories of the atonement only 
so far as they may give clearness to our conception of the 
doctrine. 

All the modern theories may be grouped under two 
general classes—the idealistic and the realistic. 

I’he idealistic theories are based on abstract concep¬ 
tions, such as the idea of the divine justice or divine gov¬ 
ernment. The method of treatment, too, is altogether de¬ 
termined by these pre-conccived abstract notions. T hus 
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the atonement is conceived as exerting an effect of God, 
rather than as expressive of a change already determined 
upon in the scud ins; of his Son, and already carried out in 
the life and death of our Lord. It is viewed as alienin' 
God’s altitude toward the sinner, rather than as revealing 
God’s own change of procedure. A satisfaction is con¬ 
ceived as being made to some single attribute in the di¬ 
vine character, instead of the view that God satisfies liis 
entire character in dealing with the sinner through the in¬ 
tervention of the Son. 

The realistic theories are based on the view that the 
atonement is essentially a fact— a fact like other facts, 
only of infinite worth and of inlinite reach in its results. 
All the suffering* of Christ were natural to Him in his 
condition and in his relations to God and to man. They 
are not arbitrarily inllieied upon our Lord. God in Christ 
changes his own altitude toward the sinner and reveals 
that change of attitude more and more fully from his 
birth to his death and resurrection. Kor lie “was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” God dm- 
not. simply satisfy any one of his attributes, but rather his 
whole character, in its undivided unity. While the force 
of the idealistie view is admitted, so far as it illu'-tr.ili- 
certain features in tlie atonement, yet the realistic scheme 
and the realistic method of treatment are more funda¬ 
mental in their character. 

I’litler the idealistic theories we have to note the lol- 
lowing: 

/•'iivt. The juridieial vicarious scheme. ('hrisl endured 
the penalty, and satisfied the justice of God. This satis¬ 
faction was sufficient for all, but intended only lor lite 
elect. The believer can in justice claim forgiveness 
through the merits of ('hrist. That forgiveness is due to 
Christ. The atonement, is thus a purely forensic transac¬ 
tion. As the sins of the elect were imputed to Christ, 
though He did not share them, so the ris'hlcoiisiies* 
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.•f Christ was imputed .to the believer though lie did not 
partake of it. This last statement is objectionable for 
two reasons. Justice must regulate the imputation of sin; 
while its non-imputation can only be regulated by the free 
grace of God. And, again, no imputation of any kind can 
be admitted except by virtue of an identity of life between 
the parties, and only in the way and to the.degree in which 
that identit y is realized. In regard to the entire view here 
presented, we may safely affirm: first, that such a legal 
transfer is inconceivable, and second, that it would annul 
the grace of God in the transaction. 

Second. The recLoral vicarious scheme. Mere satisfac¬ 
tion is rendered to the government of God. Christ en¬ 
dured a moral equivalent for tiie penalty, or a substitute 
for the penalty, accepted as an equivalent by the Law- 
g ver ol the universe. Such a view is right in so far as 
this, that sin must be viewed as a violation of public law, 
and not merely as a private wrong. But Grolius pushed 
this idea altogether too far when he claimed that crime 
might, he punished without the penalty falling on the 
criminal. The whole theory, too, is defective in that it 
separates the character of God as absolute and sovereign 
from bis character as moral Governor of the universe. 
We must, however, admit that this theory was right in in¬ 
sisting that the satisfaction was a moral and not a legal 
one, and that the equivalent of the penalty endured by 
Glirist was not in itself intrinsic, bi t was determined by 
the grace of God. Tile atonement was not only sufficient 
for all, hut intended for all, though its application depends 
either on the foresight of faith or on the inscrutable choice 
of God himself. In these two hut statements we see re¬ 
spectively the Oalvinistic and the Arminian tendencies of 
thought. 

Glider llie realistic theories we have the following: 

I'V.Tttt. The theory of example. This is fatally deleetive 
in its interpretation of the worth and signifieanev of the 
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appearance of our Lord in laiinan history. According to 
this Socinian conception, Christ is simply the .manifesta¬ 
tion and the pledge of the Father’s love. The theory of 
Grot-ins, that Christ’s death was a penal example—a solemn 
warning against sin,—accords neither with the churehly 
consciousness nor with the Scriptures. Besides, as a de¬ 
terrent against future sins, it left the sins of the past 
wholly uneared for. 

. Second. The life theory. According to this view, 
Christ comes to impart life to depraved human nature. It 
was supported by Sehleiermacher, and is now defended by 
Bushnell. It ignores or fails duly to estimate the fact ot 
guilt. Both of these realistic theories are, however, true, 
as far as they go. 

Third. The realistic vicarious theory. This seeks to 
interpret the life and death of our Lord in the light ol 
human guilt. Christ’s entire appearance is viewed as a 
self-surrender to God. Go 1 is \ i seed as reconciling him¬ 
self to the sinful race in thus send in ; his Sun to die for it. 
All tlie sufferings which Christ etui tired were natural to 
Him: and yet were judicial in their diameter, and ex¬ 
pressed God’s estimate of human sin, and revealed the 
penalty of that sin in its fullness. Thai penalty "'as moral 
and not legal in its nature, since it arose from the position 
of Christ, and not at all lio.n any personal guiltiness. 

The realistic view app airs as early as Iroiueus. Miscon¬ 
ception of the work of Christ is brought out in tin; section 
on the form of baptism under Part Slit. The ancient 
church content? 1 itself with the general realistic con¬ 
ception until the times of Anselm. During twelve cen¬ 
turies, the synthetic spir.t muinL;.i:icd itself on this sub¬ 
ject. The incarnation of Christ was the grand fact in 
theology. Subsequently the analytic spirit ruled every¬ 
where in the Scholastic period, and the dogma of the 
atonement became t.ie ruling conception in theology. 
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Edward Irving’s theory would have been an advance to¬ 
wards a right method of treatment, had his views of the 
sinfulness of our Lord, been more Scriptural. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. 

Christ mastered death not simply by his resurrection, 
but also by his spiritual return to life with regenerating 
power. His resurrection, cut off from his real presence in 
human history, would only showliis victory on the physical 
side alone, or, at most, a victory for hie own isolated per¬ 
sonality and not a triumph for humanity—the first fruits 
of its future glorification. He might still be excluded 
from the life he had left, and might have no power to 
draw any soul up to the higher life into which He had 
entered. It was only, then, his mastery over the limits of 
his earthly life, affected by his return to it, as its invisible 
Leader and Regenerator, that his victory over death seems 
wondrously fruitful in blessed results both Lo the church 
and lo the world. Thus the doctrine of the intercession is 
the doctrine of the risen Redeemer—of the real living 
presence of Christ in human history. 

The intercession of Christ is the continued efficacy of 
the atonement. It is the actual prolongation of his re¬ 
deeming agency. Christ entered the spiritual and eternal 
world at his ascension. In that world He is, at one and 
the same time, at the right hand of the Father and with 
the souls of all men. lie is, as an Advocate, really present 
both with hin Father and with the sinner—both with the 
Judge and with his client. His advocacy avails lor the 
race and secures an objective reconciliation for all; but 
avails pre-eminently for the believer, as the believer con¬ 
sciously avails himself of his services. Thus Christ is still 
a real Presence in the world, though invisible and spirilua' 
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—:i presence uniting in itself God and man, and mediating 
between the finite and sinful creature and the infinite and 
holy Creator. It is not an ideal presence which the 
Scriptures affirm and insist on. Such a presence is de¬ 
pendent on the imagination, and touches our life noLat its 
centre, but only on its circumference. It is a creation of 
our own; and though that creation may be conformed to 
the Scriptures, it is yet only a creation dependent on our 
volition. But the real presence does not come and go with 
our changing moods of mind, nor does it depend on our 
distinct consciousness of its workings. It has its home in 
the latencies of the soul—in its hidden yearnings and pos¬ 
sibilities—in the secret springs of human thought and feel¬ 
ing. All our better living, whether in sympathy or in the 
conscience, whether in our struggles with our sinful pro¬ 
pensities or in our victory over them, whether in suffering 
God’s will or in doing it for others, springs from and 
witnesses to this great spiritual presence. This fact of 
the common life—ohscuro in the common consciousness, 
but clear in Christian experience, can not well be denied 
without destroying the objective ground of human virtue 
—without blotting out the law of goodness and the im¬ 
perative of holiness. For the sense of the true, of the 
good, and of the right, which is both human and Christian, 
is the consciousness, not of subjective fancies, but of 
spiritual realities independent both of our imagination and 
of our volition. We are drawn by an attraction from 
without and from above, and wc arc commanded by an 
authority absolute and infinite. The belief in these ideals 
is a belief in their real existence. The to objective verities 
are placed by the philosopher in the bosom of God, hut 
they may well he placed by the Christian in the Christ- 
presence, in the heart of humanity. 

It may be noted here that the working of Christ and the 
working of the Spirit is essentially one and the same, only 
that the Christ-presence has more of an objective signifi- 
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cancc than that of the Spirit, and has to do with our state 
and prospects as guilty creatures. The Spirit has a sub¬ 
jective significance, and has to do with our condition as 
depraved beings. We are now invited to come to Christ— 
to consciously approach Him of whose presence we have 
hitherto remained so unconscious. See Rom. x. 0-9. We 
are called on to let our affections move toward and center 
in Christ. We are assured that where two or three are 
gathered in Christ’s name Tie is consciously present with 
them. Thus, in the great commission, the disciples are 
assured of the reality of his presence. Thus the Apostle 
affirms that Christian souls “sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” We see, then, that Christ can be with 
the Majesty on high, and at the same tinn- be with the 
lowliest of his disciples. God’s throne is the heart of his 
child. The efficiency of the Intercessor is indicated by the 
figurative expression “Seated at the right hand of the 
Fattier,” and his spiritual sympathy is expressed by the 
words “Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

This intercession is not, then, one of prayers and peti¬ 
tions. These are but the outlets of life—fragmentary and 
intermittent in their character. Christ’s presence is the 
memorial of a great sacrifice, and is thus a continued sup¬ 
plication for thesinner—a prolonged prayer and pleafortho 
guilty and the lost. Thus He reached the heart of God, 
as by his present sympathy He reaches the heart of 
humanity. 

The spiritual body which our Lord fully possessed at 
the moment of his disappearance in the clouds of heaven 
has its place determined by his Spirit. We can form no 
distinct conception of it or of its locality. That Presence 
is to he found wherever there is a human soul to be saved 
or a penitent believer to be helped and comforted. This 
mastery over time and space is indicated in the declaration 
that his second coming should he like the lightning of 
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heaven, flashing at once from east to west, ami insphoring 
in one instant the millions that cover the earth. The dif¬ 
ficulty in reconciling the local position of the risen Re¬ 
deemer with this ubiquity of his presence will be noticed 
again in the next chapter. 

The intercession, then, is the extension of the atonement. 
It is just as sufficient and just as general as the atonement 
itself. The value of the atonement is in the intercession, 
and the value of the intercession is in the atonement. 
They must be viewed together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 

The visible presence of Christ ceased with his ascension. 
All the sensible modes and forms and lines of his activity 
also ceased with his entrance into heaven. This earthly 
dwelling of our Lord among men marked the state of his 
humiliation. His birth-place and his homo were obscure, 
and his early youth was spent far away from the centres 
of culture. Having assumed our nature He submitted to 
a human birth and accepted all its humiliating conditions. 
Having entered human life without the stain of sin, He ac¬ 
cepted the lot of sinners. Having incorporated Himself 
into our sinful humanity, lie must experience, in all its 
fullness, the bitterness of its doom. Sinless though He 
was, He must die the deatii of the sinner. Rut this state 
of humiliation is the path to exaltation—Lhe very process 
in and by which He is glorified. It was in this way, and 
in this way alone, that the divinely human character was 
formed, and when formed was made to appear what it was 
—glorified. Thus His mortal life was a humiliation, be¬ 
cause of its contact with human sin and all its woes; and a 
glorification, because it was also a mastery over sin in be¬ 
half of sinners. 
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This two-fold aspect- of our Lord’s life belongs solely to 
his earthly career. As soon as the end of his work is 
reached, humiliation gives place to his exaltation. One 
side and aspect of his life falls away and the glorified form 
alone appears. This exaltation has two stages, the proba- 
tional and the final. The first is introduced by His ascen¬ 
sion, anti the second is opened with the close of the great 
day of judgment. 

In the first stage Christ is forming and enlarging his 
church on earth, and widening and enriching his kingdom 
in heaven. These make up, in fact, one and the same com¬ 
munity at different periods of its development. ■ The di¬ 
vine life, began here in weakness and in sorrow, is finished 
hereafter in power and in joy. The reign of Christin the 
hearts of his people begins in faith and ends in vision. All 
through this probationary stage Christ devotes Himself to 
the human race, for it is the period of his intercession. 
This lirst stage will end when the race has worked out all 
its results, and when all the fruits of human living have 
been gathered, and probation shall have ended. 

In the second period we have the grand consummation. 
“Then eornetli the end when He shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father.” Mediation will 
have done its full work for the race, and ever)' soul wtfl 
have come face to face with God. God then shall be, as 
the apostle declares, “All in All,” 

The wider reign of Christ now opens more and more 
fully. IIo now becomes the new moral centre of the 
universe, and his people share with Him in this universal 
dominion. For their fellowship with Him is complete. 
See Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 20-30; Rev. iii. 21. And 
we have the declaration of the apostle that “All thingsare 
yours, ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 1 has the 
Christ-character is the great character of the spiritual 
•world, and tile Christ-presencc the great power in that 
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world, and all who arc* like Him share in his glorification. 
For in heaven character determines position, erects its 
throne, creates its empire and sways its sceptre. 

We can not think that such a power is to remain idle in 
all the coining ages of the future; nor can we think that 
there will be no further occasion for its exercise. For 
there is no reason to think that we are the only order of 
free rational beings in the universe of God, or, if there 
are such beings, that we are exceptional in the course of 
our development. The history of our fali and recovery 
may be but a single instance in God’s plan and method of 
government in the highest realm of his activity. It may 
be but one event in an endless series, which would justify 
the intervention of the Son of God. One thing is certain; 
if other worlds are to be redeemed, Christ must be the Re¬ 
deemer, and all who possess the Christ-character must share 
with Him in his redemption. These successive incarna¬ 
tions may make up the order of the supernatural in the 
moral economy of the universe. This order may constitute 
that higher law under which a miracle can be wrought. 
All lower wonders may be only the flashings forth of this 
Christ-presence and power in the history of free moral 
beings. The objection often raised, and of toner felt, to 
man’s being such an exclusive object of divine regard as 
our theology makes him, may be answered by the supposi¬ 
tion that such a regard is only one instance among many 
in a world which is potentially infinite in time and space. 

The spiritual and the universal elements of our human 
nature became the new organ of the Son of God. The 
God-man is in himself above time and space, llis own 
nature makes his place in the spiritual world. That fixed 
place is determined by the theantliropic character and not 
at all, or in any sense by material boundaries or relations. 
From the centre of his own being he can make at will his 
own local presence. There is no material interval of space 
between this centre of His being and any ol its manifes- 
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I at ions. Thus there can be a multifold local |<n-H'iice and 
agency, w henever he reveals his grace or iin|mrtH hi* Mcm- 
iug, or invites liis people to fellowship and wot ship. 

There are then two modes of Christ s presence. One i* 
illoeal, because purely spiritual. L'his is the Spirit of His 
divinely-human life constituting its own place. I he other 
is local because it makes its self known and felt in some 
definite time and place. The local presence is determined 
by the wants and the susceptibilities of his subjects, but it 
is only a revelation from that centre of Christ’s being, which 
transcends all material limitations. The glorified bodj of 


our Lord lias no independence ot its own bringing Hiiu to 
any one place, or determining Him in the mode of his 
activity. It is but the instrument of his will, formed and 
filled by his spirit. His own character thus determines 
his own bodv. and his own will controls it as He pleases. 
Thus He is, in his entire nature and on every side ot that 
nature, above both time and space, but with power to enter 
into time and space at his own <;ood pleasure. As illustrativ e 
of this entire view, we have in our very selves a kindred 
mystery. For the sotil. as such, in its distinctive life, has 
no relation to place whatever. It has index'd a position in 
the world by virtue of its organism, but this position is 


not material or spaetal in its character. It acts in space, 
bat it does not occur-v space. The fact we know, but the 
how of the izt batfi- s human reason. Thus the mod* of 
Christ's divinely human life is utterly above and bewad 


onr comprehension. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T1IE personality of the spirit. 


SECTION IIRST. 

HIS INTER-TRINITARIAN RELATIONS. 

By the term Spirit we mean the principle of life in its 
highest movement. As applied to the Supreme Being, it 
denotes God in the completeness of his infinite life—a life 
that absolutely knows and determines itself. For the 
reason that God is spirit, there is no latency in his nature. 
See 1 Cor. ii. 1U-U. 

The Spirit has a relative personality—a personality aris¬ 
ing from its inter-trinitarian relations to the Father and 
to the Son. These relations are grounded in the very 
nature of the God-liead itself, and thus are eternal. The 
term generation marks the relation between the Father 
and the Son as one of likeness; while the term procession 
indicates the relation which the Spirit holds to tile Father 
and to the Son as that of resulting unity—the realization 
ol their life. If instead of viewing God as Life, we view 
Him as Love, we shall reach a like conception ot the 
Spirit’s relation to the Father and to the S m. Love re¬ 
veals itself in the Son and perfects itself in Iln-Spiril. For 
it is only when love is mutual and ciptal that it. can he per¬ 
fect. The Father and the Son are one in the Spirit be¬ 
cause Love roaches its perfection in their identity. flic 
term person, as applied to the Godhead, only means that 
the soul, in its free rational life, is lh ■ host sign and symbol 
we have of God’s mode of existence. It. involves the fact 
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that God is responsive to our cries, and that we can really 
oilier into fellowship with Him. It implies that God’s 
nature must be such as will account for the nature of man 
in its highest development. But God’s personality is in¬ 
finitely higher than our own. For every self-conscious 
act in the universe proclaims the tclic character of the 
Cosmiea! Intelligence, and has for its pre-supposition a 
mind which is alive along the entire line of thought and 
being. The infinite circle embraces an infinite number of 
vanishing points. When we apply this term to the Father, 
Son, or Spirit, we merely denote a separate mode of divine 
subsistence, which is conscious of itself. But these three 
centres of consciousness, though relatively distinct, are 
yet absolutely one and the same. They have their separate 
spheres of activity, but these spheres necessarily involve 
each other. A like relation appears in what the church 
has termed the trinity of revelation; that is, in the revela¬ 
tion of God in time and space. Here while the Son re¬ 
veals the Father, the Spirit communicates his life; while 
the Son interprets the thought of the Father, the Spirit 
realizes that thought in and to the creature. The Spirit 
does not impart truth from without, but from within; that 
is, it opens the soul to the revelation already given. The 
subject-matter with which it deals is the word and the 
work of Christ; the Spirit makes good the revelation of 
Christ in human souls, 'l’hus it is the enlightening, quicken¬ 
ing, inspiring, and sanctifying agent in the economy of 
redemption. 

The order of operation even in the physical world fol¬ 
lows the order of subsistence in the Godhead. As the 
Spirit is ever the goal of the inner life-process in the di¬ 
vine consciousness, so his office is to complete the work of 
creation in time and space. Thus there is a harmony be¬ 
tween the mode of his existence and that of his operation. 

In Gen. i. 2, the Spirit is represented as imparting life to 
the universe, and so as completing the creative movement 
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and process; For in creation the Father is the primal 
cause, the Son the mediating cause, and the Spirit the 
vital cause, in every physical and psychical phenomenon. 
It is the Spirit which animates nature, and is the Source of 
her immanent life. 

SECTION SECOND. 

HIS PERSONALITY IN REVELATION. 

There is only one absolute personality in the Godhead. 
This is constituted by three relative persons. We are 
then ever to keep in mind that the Spirit is only a relative 
person. And we are also to remember that the term 
person has only an analogical value as applied to God. It 
has been accepted as best representing either the one abso¬ 
lute supreme being, or the eternal and essential distinctions 
in his nature. 

If the evidence for the personality of the Spirit is not so 
striking and so conclusive as for the personality of the 
Son, the main reasons are obvious. In fact, it could not 
be otherwise. The incarnation and the earthly life of our 
Lord precluded all doubts about the personality of the Son. 
On the other hand, it did not belong to theSpirit to visibly 
assume our nature and life, but only to penetrate that 
nature by his presence, and to inwardly transform it.. The 
sphere oT its agency was the invisible world of thought, 
feeling, and volition. The evidence, however, that the 
Spirit is a person and not a mere principle or a mere 
energy seems to be satisfactory. It rests on the following 
considerations: 

First. Very many personal acts and attributes are as¬ 
cribed to the Spirit, as teaching, enlightening, inspiring, 
convincing and regenerating. Now these and many other 
like attributes might be explained as figurative express¬ 
ions, as when Paul personifies charity and ascribes to it 
many personal acts, were it not for other passages which 
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show that this explanation is inadequate. Besides many 
personal relations are attributed to Him. For example, 
“He comes,” “He is sent,” “He bears witness,” “He is 
grieved” and the like. 

Second. Tbe baptismal formula would seem to settle 
the doubt as to whether the Spirit is to be considered as 
an energy or as a person. In the formula the Father and 
Son are spoken of as persons, and so we naturally con¬ 
clude that the Spirit is spoken of in the same way. We 
must remember that passages are to be weighed as well as 
numbered; and this passage, being in the commission, 
and being also a formula for our faith, must have great 
weight. 

Third. The apostolic benediction, which is ever one of 
the highest expressions of religious thought, represents God 
as triune. This is generally gathered up into a prayer for 
the grace of Christ, because the sinner always emphasizes 
this thought. But in 2 Cor. xiii. 14 it is brought out fully, 
and here the Spirit’s relation to the believer is similar to 
that of the Father and of the Son. The Spirit, then, is 
not an influence, but a person—a permanent centre of in¬ 
fluence. 

J'burth. He is distinguished from the Father and the 
Son. Sue 1 Cor. ii. 10-11; 1 Cor. iii. 10. Here the Spirit 
is the inner Worker of divine graces, in distinction from 
Christ as the Ordainer of the gospel ministries, and from 
the Father as the Fountain of all spiritual life. The sin 
against the Holy Ghost, too, is represented as something 
more aggravated than sin against the Son. For here the 
Father makes the final manifestation of his character, and 
just here the resistance of the sinner settles down into 
settled unbelief find so is unpardonable. 

The difficulties, however, deserve to be noticed. It is 
said that the designations of the Spirit as the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of truth are inconsistent with the view 
here defended. To this we may reply, (he more formal 
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and definite statement that the Spirit proceeds forth from 
God ought in fairness to explain the more vague express¬ 
ions of His nature or of his office. See John xv. 20. He 
who comes from God must in essence be one with Him, 
and he whose very vocation it is to inwardly impart the 
truth—to transfer its life to the human soul may properly 
be termed the Spirit of truth. For truth in its deepest 
import must be imparted rather than taught. The outward 
revelation of the Son must be accompanied by the inward 
revelation of the Spirit. It is also objected that.Jesus after 
Ilis resurrection breathed on his apostles and promised them 
the Holy Ghost. But in the same connection He also 
promised to send them another Comforter to take the 
place of his visible fellowship and to abide with them for¬ 
ever. Thus the symbolic act of our Lord was only an as¬ 
surance that this Comforter would confer on them his gifts 
and graces. Now this Advocate seems to be a different 
personage from the Lord himself. It is still further ob¬ 
jected, that the Spirit is spoken of as a gift, but our Lord 
speaks of himself in the same wav; for lie describes him¬ 
self both as the great Gift of God and the Supreme and 
the Sovereign Giver. See John iv. 10. If the Spirit is 
never prayed to, yet He is the inspire!' of all true prayer; 
and in the lull doxologies, the object of equal praise with 
the Father and the Son. And the expression “poured 
out” applied to Him involves no more difficulty than the 
phrase “put on” as applied to Christ. 

It is true the work of the Spirit is also ascribed now to 
the Son and now to the Father. This accords with their 
order ol subsistence in the Godhead, bv which the Son is 
subordinated to the Father and the Spirit to the Sottas 
well as to the Father. This order of origin and subsist 
ence is indicated by the terms first, second and third as ap¬ 
plied to tile essential modes of divine existence—as 
designating those personal correlations which constitute 
the absolute personality of God. In this terminology the 
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cliiiroli lias apprehended, as by a spiritual instinct, the 
general drift of Scripture teaching. For everywhere in 
the Old Testament and the New, the Father appears as 
representin'!, not alone hiinsel I, but also the Son and the 
Spirit. And the Son, too, has ascribed to Himself, not 
only his own proper work, but also that of the Spirit, 
though never that of the Father. And, again, the Spirit 
is always represented as simply performing his own ex¬ 
clusive office work, and never that of the First or of the 
Second Pei sons in the Trinity. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 

SUCTION FIRS'/: 

ITS NECESSITY. 

The necessity of the Spirit is grounded on the nature 
of man and the character, of his depravity. Man is not 
complete in himself nor can he ever he himself apart from 
the Spirit of God. As a free being he must live and move 
in the free presence of that Spirit, lie is not merely a 
natural force, lint also a supernatural agency, and so must 
be in contact and in union with the powers of the world to 
come. Hut man is now by sin less than himself, and so 
has a weaker hold on the spiritual world than he was 
destined lo have by creation, and so stands in need ot a 
new and special incoming of the divine Spirit. It is in 
and Ihroiigh Chrisl that the Spirit has re-entered human 
life. 

It is not enough that, we have the historical Christ. Il 
our Lord carried back with Him all lie brought, and left 
behind Him only the memorials of his presence, then His 
coming was a failure. The race had a great promise, but 
no fulfillment. It would have light, hut no life. J>ut the 
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light itself would be only intermittent flashings along the 
ages, to make the darkness more visible. Christianity be¬ 
comes a thing of the past. Without a living and present 
Christ it is dead. 

Nor is it sufficient to have the records of the wonderful 
life of our Lord, and an interpretation of that life by 
apostolic men. The Scriptures, thus viewed, would indeed be 
of untold value. They alone give us the mind and hcartof 
Christ—the contents of his consciousness. No other book 
so touches life in its changing moods and activities as the 
Scriptures. But it docs this in great part because Chrisi 
reigned in the heart of its writers. The Bible can not be 
the substitute for the Spirit, but only its chief accompani¬ 
ment and its great agency. The soul needs both. With¬ 
out the Word of God it mistakes fancy for faith, and with¬ 
out the Spirit of God it becomes an idolater, though 
the idolatry be baptized with the Christian name of 
orthodoxy. 

Nor can a living church lake the place of the living 
Spirit. Such a church could not exist without such a 
presence. But though it docs exist, it only expresses the 
more articulate and pronounced form of that presence. It 
does not embody in itself all spiritual influences, nor is it 
the ultimate source of divine life. It has its grand func¬ 
tions as the general interpreter of the truth—as the per¬ 
petual witness to the great facts of redemption, and as the 
earthly home and resting-place for all souls. But it may 
become divided, and may degenerate so that the sinner 
can not lind life within its folds. Besides, the church pre¬ 
supposes the worth and the rights of the individual him¬ 
self. The soul counts for something, even apart front the 
community to which it belongs. It is not the mere 
repetition, on an infinitely small scale, of the common life, 
nor is it the mere echo of a common human utterance. 
The solitary sinner, outside of any organization, must be 
able to find a great spiritual Presence to whom he can 
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turn, and in whom he can rest. The tokens of that 
presence, both in its attractions and its repulsions, both in 
its incentives and its sanctions, are found in eacli and every 
soul at different periods of its life with more or less dis¬ 
tinctness. Besides the common consciousness witnesses to 
the divine agency in human history. 

God can act on the soul as a nature, independent of 
truth, because nature in all its forms and ways is unfree. 
But He can not act on the soul as a person—as having a 
moral and rational character—except in harmony with that 
character. For He can not contradict himself. He may, 
as He often does, act beneath the consciousness, because 
the soul so acts. But all the higher influences of tkeSpirit 
arc free and rational, and through the agency of the truth. 
The truth apart from the Spirit could only address the 
intellect and not the soul in the depths of its spiritual life. 
It would in fact be less than the truth by all that the 
Spirit is and by all that the Spirit represents and implies. 

SECT CON SECOND. 

ITS SUFFICIENCV. 

By the sufficiency of grace we mean such grace as will 
make human probation real in its character. The Spirit 
must be present everywhere. Its work must be co-cxten- 
sive with the work of Christ. This universality is plainly 
indicated in the last discourses of our Lord. See Jolmxvi. 
9-11. But while the Spirit is everywhere present in 
Heathendom, as in Christendom, the kind and degree of 
his manifestation is connected with the kind and degree of 
human receptivity, and this last is measured by the nature 
and the extent of tire truth apprehended. Wo can not 
affirm, however, that the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
man stand in such outward and mechanical relations that 
the one is simply determined by the other. God does not 
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merely wait oil the good pleasure of his creatures, nor do 
they merely act as they are acted upon. The soul is not 
the mere passive recipient of divine grace. The agency 
of each appears in the other, as is seen in spiritual illumina¬ 
tion and in the conviction of sin. Grace has both an in¬ 
trinsic and an extrinsic efficiency. The Augustinians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, have given undue promi¬ 
nence to the first; while the Jesuits and the Arminians 
bave unduly emphasized the last. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to judge of the ellicacy of spiritual influences, apart 
from the effect, and it is equally impossible by any analysis 
whatever to separate the human and divine elements in 
any actual religions movement of the soul. Life, in its 
essence, can not he analyzed. The difficult y is not removed 
by holding, with Suarez, that eflieaeious grace is congruous 
with the state and surroundings of the soul; for this very 
congruitv carries along with it something of human worth, 
so that the Creator seems to wait on the creature. Be¬ 
sides, the view itself is superficial. 

That men have all the light they need for their salvation, 
is evident from the Scriptures. That they are guilty for 
not believing on Christ and that this unbelief is the crown¬ 
ing act of their criminality—and in fact the only form of 
sin which necessitates their final condemnation—is every¬ 
where revealed in the Bible. If the question he asked, 
why do not all accept Christ, the proximate answer must 
he, because they resist the light they have. See Is, v. 4; 
Matt. xi. 20-28, xxiii. 37; Acts vii. 51; Rom. x. 21; 2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Rev. iii. 20, xxii. 17. The ultimate reason, how¬ 
ever, is the sovereignty of divine grace. See Rom. ix. 13; 
lSph. ii. 10; 1 John iv. 10.. We may say, then, that all 
are saved that can he saved in consistency with human 
freedom, and all are saved that can be saved in consistency 
with the plans of Infinite Love. Both are true when taken 
together, and each is partial when taken apart from the 
other. The awakening of the soul, at its conversion, in- 
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dicates a movement not merely human nor merely divine, 
l.ut strictly divinely-human in its diameter. These 
elements are inseparably blended in the new life of the 
soul. 

God in his sovereignty gives place for a time to the 
sovereignty of the sinner. The divine Spirit limits its ac¬ 
tivity by the agency of the human spirit. Thus He re¬ 
vealed himself to souls according to their receptivities. 
Yet the divine light is in all men, and is adequate for each 
and every member of the human family. It is sufficient to 
make all responsible, but responsible only for the knowl¬ 
edge they have or might have had. Every soul must have 
an actual chance for itself—a real opportunity to reach the 
goal for which it was created and for which it was re¬ 
deemed. Without such a probation the irrevocable doom 
of the sinner could not be vindicated before the mercy 
seat of God. 


SECTION THIRD. 

ITS ENLIGHTENMENT. 

The call of God is noL merely nominal, but ml and sin¬ 
cere. This call is contained in the Word of God, whether 
that Word is written or unwritten, whether presented in 
the teachings of Providence or brought home in the ex¬ 
periences of the individual soul. It matters not whether 
the sinner listen to the silent, admonitions of his conscience, 
or to the exhortations of tiie pulpit, or to the language of 
inspiration; for thev, one and all, embody the voice of 
God to hi-* soul. Truth, in its thousand forms and aspects 
and bearings, is the great organ of the Spirit, of God. 
Calvin in his I/ix/itutus makes the following declaration: 
“Many He certainly has called and endued with true 
knowledge of Himself by internal means, by the illumina¬ 
tion of his Spirit, without the intervention of preaching.'’ 

In this call God addresses not only the conscience and 
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the reason of the sinner, hut his sensibilities. He appeals 
to his hopes and to his fears, and, in short, to all his in¬ 
terests, as they pertain to time and to eternity. There is 
no side of human nature which is not addressed by the 
Spirit of God. The charge of sin and guilt is pressed 
home on the soul, not merely to secure self condemnation; 
but through this experience to break the soul from self, 
and to bring it back again to God. Repentance is sought 
only as a stepping-stone to faith, and as thus initialing a 
return to holiness.. The Spirit of God thus appears in the 
world, not simply as a .fudge, but as the great Enlightener 
and inward Helper of humanity. It exercises judicial 
functions in the conviction of sin, but only with the view 
of conversion. 

God is earnest and urgent in his call. His whole mind 
and heart is in the invitation. Prophets and apostles are 
his representatives, and their lamentations and their en¬ 
treaties embody the divine longing for the salvation of 
men. Christ himself, as the perfect expression of the di¬ 
vine compassion, reveals the anxiety of God for the re¬ 
covery of the sinner. 

The soul is ever, more or less, at some time in its life, 
responsive to such invitations. But even when, from age, 
and from the growing hardness of the human heart, it has 
lost its receptivity, even then the outward call remains. 
But the response may fall short of the submission of the 
will—of a full self-surrender—and so of conversion. For 
a man may be converted to God in his imagination and in 
his conscience and in his reason, hut not in his governing 
affections and will, and so not in his real life. The re¬ 
sponse which the soul makes is determined in part by the 
temperament, the education, the habits, the age of the in¬ 
dividual, and his surroundings. This environment is the 
life of the age—the moral and spiritual atmosphere which 
the individual breathes from his birth to his death. And 
as the world in its governing tendencies approaches nearer 
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and nearer to the Christian ideal, the moral change in his 
character will be less and less remarkable or noteworthy. 
When, however, it involves a marked conviction of sin, it 
has certain common characteristics. 

First. The soul gains a clearer intellectual perception 
of divine truth. The conscience is aroused. Heaven and 
hell are no longer far off and vague abstractions, but near 
and definite realities. The claims of God are admitted, 
and the futility of all excuses is freely acknowledged, 
though tile excuses may not be abandoned. Some one 
truth may be made prominent, or some one sin may open 
to the soul the depth of its sinfulness. But in alt this there 
■is no surrender and no joyous trust. The sinner may show 
a stubborn and sullen resistance to the claims of his Maker, 
or he may resort to all kinds of shifts to stifle his convic¬ 
tions, or he may indulge in bitter aversion to the truth. 
God has gained everything but what He most prizes; 
namely, the affections of the heart. 

Second. There may be a sense of shame and self-loath¬ 
ing, grounded in human pride. Here it is the form of sill, 
rather than the sin itself, which troubles the conscience, as 
in the case of drunkenness or lust. One’s self-complacency 
is offended, and one’s pride of character is touched. But 
in all this there is no real divine life. 

Third. There may be a consciousness of a present loss 
and the sense of a present penalty. The sinner shrinks 
from the results of his sin. He dreads the pains and 
penalties of a violated conscience. He regrets the conse¬ 
quences of his own transgressions. But the repentance is 
purely legal in its character. The sinner would make his 
own atonement, reform his own character, and achieve his 
own redemption. 

Fourth. The sinner often dreads the future—the un¬ 
known retributions of a hereafter. Here, repentance is 
not simply legal, but often cold and dry and hard, 
grounded as it is on his slavish fears of a future penalty. 
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In natures more sympathetic, it is merely sentimental in 
its character. The essential elements of this state may he 
found in the convictions of children and youth. Their 
fears have been aroused, but their affections have not been 
enlisted, nor their wills subdued. 

Such a consciousness of sin could not, however, be 
awakened except in Christian countries, and then only 
under the influence of evangelical ideas. Even under such 
circumstances souls which are naturally weak or immature 
only experience vague feelings of insecurity and indefinite 
longings for a better life; or it may be, simply transient 
emotions of alarm and terror. 

But all along this spiritual enlightenment there is hope, 
not only because it is preliminary to conversion; but be¬ 
cause there is very often a weak but real element of divine 
life working amidst selfish hopes and slavish fears. 

We are also to remember that enlightenment follows, as 
well as precedes, conversion. In fact, it accompanies the 
Christian through his whole life, and is one of the marks 
of his growth in holiness. 


CHAPTER III. 

REGENERATION. 


SUCTION FIRST. 

PREDESTINATION. 

Divine life must have its origin in God. It is the loving 
fellowship of the believer with his Maker. It does not 
spring up simply by virtue of his creaturely nature, nor is 
it born of his independent self-determination. Its ultimate- 
source is the eternal love of God. All Christian souls, in 
their daily acts of prayer and praise, recognize their utter 
dependence on the divine compassion. 
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Predestination is not the sovereignty of power alone. 
According to tlie Scriptural view, it involves a moral goal 
and a net-work of spiritual agencies. See Eph. i. 4-6. 
Here we should read: “In love having predestinated us 
to the adoption of children.” The notable passage in 
Rom. ix, constitutes only an apparent exception. Here 
Paul exalts pure sovereignty, but only over against the ar¬ 
rogant pretensions of the Jews, that they had by virtue of 
(heir nationality exclusive claims to the divine favor. It 
is a special view, brought out as a corrective of their as¬ 
sumptions. Power is not, however, the central and unify¬ 
ing principle in the divine character. It ever waits on 
love. 

Nor is predestination the sovereignty of mere intellect. 
God is indeed wise, but love determines the goal of his 
wisdom. All representations of predestination as based on 
the necessity of a formal plan on the part of the Governor 
of the universe, and that plan an eternal one, are radically 
false. Their delect is in regarding God as Intelligence, 
rather than as Love. Starting from such a conception, our 
logic will lead us to the heathen idea of fate and not to 
the Christian idea of predestination. It is equally true 
that if we start from the will of the creature, we annihi¬ 
late the sovereignty of God, and our logic lands us in the 
chaos of chance. It is, then, the sovereignty of love, to 
which both power and wisdom minister, that constitutes 
the soul of predestination. 

God immediately determines only his own agency, and 
not the agency of the creature—only what lie will do, and 
not what his subject shall do. But He does mediately and 
directly and indirectly, and in this sense conditionally, fore¬ 
ordain the destiny of his creatures, and especially the 
salvation of his people. This indirectness involvesand in¬ 
cludes the inheritance of the creature, his free choice, all 
his surroundings, and all the complex influences which 
enter in to mould his character and to sway his decisions. 
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Thus predestination Inis respect to the totality of the indi¬ 
vidual life, as that totality is gathered in some great crisis 
and looks towards its true and proper goal. 

Predestination never has for its end the ruin of the soul. 
There is no divine efficiency in the sinful choice of the 
creature, though there is in the penal consequences of his 
guilt. The sinner is his own destroyer. IIi> rejection of 
Christ is his own act of unbelief. Condemnation does in¬ 
deed come from God, and the law by which the sinner is 
hardened is of divine appointment; but God cxerls no 
efficiency in the hardening process, except in securing to 
the sinner the result of his own obduracy. Thus reproba¬ 
tion is God’s abandonment of the soul which ha* abandoned 
Ilim. Reprobation is the sinner’s own decree. He makes 
himself a reprobate, and God simply treats him as he is. 

God’s purpose as revealed in his own agency alone is 
ever wise and good. We sec it in (he very creation of 
the soul. We sec it in the guilt of the sinner. We see 
it in the coining of the Spirit. We see it in the laws even 
of the spiritual world. We shall see it still more fully in 
the issues of another life. It is simply impious to affirm 
that God created any soul to he damned. 

Predestination lias its eternal and temporal aspects. 
The first transcends all human agency; see Acts xiii. 43; 
while the last synchronizes with human action. God’s 
election of the sinner in time always involves the sinner’s 
election of God. God’s choice of the believer is one with 
tlie believer’s choice of God. They never exist apart. 
This choice, as an actual fact revealed in the individual 
soul, is inconceivable except as involving a corresponding 
choice oil the part of the soul itself. Thus election even¬ 
tuates in justification, and justification involves at one and 
the same lime both an act of the Creator and an act of the 
creature. 

The view that men are elected merely to church 
privileges, or, more definitely, to baptism, is consistent 
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neither with the absence of any allusion to that ordinance, 
nor with the express mention of the spiritual condition to 
which, and the spiritual means by which, the election is 
realized. Had such a view been entertained by the apostles 
we should have had an explicit statement of the fact. 
Baptism would have been directly associated with pre¬ 
destination. That nations are also elected to fill a cerLain 
place in God’s general providence, is apparent both from 
Scripture and from history; for nations are great person¬ 
ages, and so have their vocations in the education of the 
race. 

Predestination is not founded on foresight of what man 
would do alone and unaided, for thou it would have no 
adequate foundation at all. Nor can it be founded on fore¬ 
sight of what man would do aided by the grace of God, 
for then it would be founded on something still more ulti¬ 
mate than predestination itself; that is on a purpose an¬ 
terior to the decree of election. As Turretin remarks “If 
election depends upon foreseeing faith, God can not elect 
man, but man chooses God, and so predestination should 
rather be called post-predestination. The first cause be¬ 
comes the second, and God becomes dependent upon man, 
which is false and contrary to the nature of things; and 
Christ himself testifies “Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.” The ground of election is the loving 
will of God which is at once eternal and unsearchable. 
We do however know something of that purpose, as it is 
revealed in the dispensation of his grace. We know that 
individuals are born and not separately created—that God 
offers pardon and eternal life to all, and are sure, from the 
very character of God, that he will save all that he can 
save without doimr violence to his own nature or that of 
his creature. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Regeneration points back to the loving purpose of God; 
that purpose was primal and central in the divine tniiul 
and heart and so was fixed and eternal. Thus it is repre¬ 
sented in the Scriptures as antedating creation. 

Regeneration as an act of God is the origination of this 
new life. As a state it is that life itself in its origin and 
permanence. It must be ascribed to God, rather than to 
man, because, though the divine and the human agencies 
and elements blend together in its generation, yet the di¬ 
vine, in the order of thought, precedes and transcends the 
human. This regenerating agency has it spring and source 
in the eternity of God. In its last analysis it is independ¬ 
ent and absolute. Thu Scriptures everywhere represent 
the soul as absolutely dependent on God, because both ol 
its finiteness and of its sinfulness. Thus, too, the renewed 
soul in its profonndest spiritual experiences, recognizes 
the absoluteness of this dependence. This act of God, 
however, precedes only in the order of thought, and not 
in that of lime, the agency of the soul itself. In the actual 
movement within the soul itself the divine efficiency is one 
with the human. The terms “new birth” and “new 
creature” indicate the radical character of this change. 
They were used in addressing both the Jew and the 
Gentile, and so must indicate more than a change of opin-. 
ion and profession. It. was a change in the very fountain 
of moral thought and feeling. It was thus no mere 
enlargement of one’s apprehensions—no mere increase of 
knowledge—no mere submission to any rite—nor any 
transient mood of mind, whether emotional or volitional; 
but a new spiritual state, involving a surrender of the will 
to God. But we are not to push the figurative language 
of the Scriptures beyond the points which it was designed 
to illustrate. No new faculty is added to our nature. I'he 
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new' birth is only a re-creation after a new and higher type 
of life. The natural constitution of the soul, w r ith its 
dominant inood and temperaments, remains essentially the 
same. But yet this constitution itself is quickened and 
made alive, and thus is the pre-ordained channel along 
w'hicli the waters of the divine life must How. Regenera¬ 
tion is, however, hardly a radical change of character; but 
rather radical changes in character. 

The movement begins beneath the consciousness, often 
years before it is recognized by ourselves or by our friends. 
For the Spirit docs not simply front us from without; 
presenting motives to our consciences and our hearts, and 
presenting them in a more solemn and affecting light than 
any earthly agent whatever; but it works also in the 
depths of our natures, whence all our moral living Hows. 
Wo are not conscious of its approaches, any more than wo 
are of the common electric currents which are ever passing 
from the earth into our organism. In fact, we are never 
fully aware of the more subtle and decisive influences 
which society itself exerts on our characters and over our 
destinies. Not to admit, then, such a spiritual agency, 
working beneath our consciousness, is to exclude the 
Creators’s influence from the very sphere where the 
creature’s power is so subtle and dominant. It docs not 
follow 7 , because this influence begins below the conscious¬ 
ness, that it is therefore independent of and outside of any 
personal agency whatever, for what we do determines iu a 
great measure what we are. All our conscious thinking, 
iecling and living is ever passing from the surface of the 
soul into its depths, and there forming its mental and 
moral state. Our unconscious receptivities are found in 
this spiritual condition which w'C ourselves in great part 
have made. 

•lust at the points where God comes in contact with our 
interior moral conditions, we have the mystery of the new 
life. We may term it the implanting of a new principle, 
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or t)io creation of a new moral taste, or the quickening of 
paralyzed affections, or a new and permanent direction of 
the will toward God; but all such representations lay 
emphasis only on one side of the mystery. It is the meet¬ 
ing of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man which leads 
to the quickening of the soul. All that we can say is 
that regeneration is spiritual life, imparted by God, and 
received by the soul. Thus the soul is only passive with 
reference to the activity of God, as God himself is 
passive in reference to the activity of man. In the ac:ual 
regenerative process the soul is receptive and not passive. 

These radical changes are at first only incipient. They 
are surrounded by opposing habits of a life-long duration. 
It is in the final issue alone that we recognize a radical and 
complete change of character. 

We must, then, conceive of no mechanical relation be¬ 
tween the human and the divine factors in this new life- 
process. We must not suppose that God’s agency pre¬ 
cedes, and goes on for a long time apart from tiio agency 
of the soul itself, and that the human agency simply works 
as it is led to do by the Spirit of God. Such a view would 
abolish the mystery, or at least reduce it to the level of the 
common mysteries of life. For it would simply place it 
under the law of cause and effect, and so give no adequate ex¬ 
planation of it. The mystery would then differ only in form 
from the mysteries which throng us and presses on every 
side of our common life. God. then, imparts, a new lifein 
the fact of its reception on the part of the soul, and the 
soul receives the new life in the fact of ns importation. 
The act of God does not so much cause the act of man, as 
it involves it. Nor, on the oilier hand, does the act of 
man so much determine the act of God as it enters into 
and coalesces with that act. The two agencies are, in 
their real operation, one and the same spiritual process and 
movement. Naturally and logically considered, the divine 
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agency must precede the human. Yet in fact, and for us, 
there is no priority of time. 

Wo cannot give a more definite analysis of the process, 
simply because it is a life movement—and a life move¬ 
ment springing up from the depths of the soul, and one 
too of the profoundest character. If it was a mere ad¬ 
vance in religions knowledge, or any outside reform, we 
could then give the elements or factors with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy and fulness. As, however, it results from a de¬ 
cisive contact of the soul with God, and not from a merely 
formal apprehension of Him—as it belongs to the sphere 
of Christian mysticism, it eludes all analysis whatever. 
This, however, does not make it a magical process, since 
such a process excludes all knowledge and ignores all sus¬ 
ceptibility on the part of the human soul. 

It is the truth which forms the meeting-place of God 
and the soul—that is the great audience-chamber where, 
the sinner seeks God, and God receives the sinner. Hence 
it is that regeneration is frequently ascribed to the truth. 
But the more specific statements of the Scriptures are that 
truth is the instrumentality and agency in and through 
which the Spirit awakens a new life. The truth is repre¬ 
sented as the light which enlightens, or as the seed which 
germinates; and special forms of the truth are described 
as a sword or a hammer which pierces or breaks llie heart 
of the sinner. Regeneration cannot take place aside from 
and independent of the truth, for the very reason that it is 
a moral change and not a physical or constitutional one. 
Now a moral change must follow the laws of moral life, 
and all moral life draws its sustenance from the truth. 

The first step in the new life must have a beginning, and 
in this sense it is instantaneous. But its commencement 
is not usually apparent. It does not at first reveal itself 
in the consciousness or show itself in outward action. The 
new life is always preceded by an inward process which 
initiates and fixes the decisive bent of the soul, so that the 
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entire moral change reveals itself as gradual and pro¬ 
gressive. In individual cases there is a very marked moral 
crisis in character and life, and this crisis involves a 
change that is as instantaneous as it is permanent and para¬ 
mount. 

Regeneration is-made by many to depend on baptism. 
This is grounded on such a statement as the following: 
“Except a man bo born of water and the Spirit he can not 
enter the kingdom of God.” But Christ immediately in 
the same connection drops the expression “Born of water,” 
and retains only the idea of a birth by the Spirit of God. 
It is also supported by such a declaration as the “Washing 
of regeneration” and such a command as “Arise and be 
baptized and wash away thy sins.” The interpretation 
given to these passages by churchmen is certainly possible, 
but it as certainly involves a like interpretation of the 
words applied to the communion. If we accept baptismal 
regeneration because of such expressions, we must accept 
for a like reason the dogma of transubstanliation. Now 
the other principle of interpretation is far the simpler one; 
namely, that the symbol and the thing symbolized may be 
identified, and by virtue of such an identification may be 
placed on the same level, have the same predicates, and he 
endowed with the same eHicacy. But every one understands 
that the outward act is simply a symbol of au inward 
presence and power. Does not Paul’s own declaration that 
he was sent not to baptize but to preach the gospel har¬ 
monize with this view; and does it not show how we are 
to interpret such expressions as these? Again, does not 
the exaltation of the spiritual over the ritual and the cere¬ 
monial, which everywhere presents itself in the New Testa¬ 
ment, absolutely require that the symbolic and not the 
literal import of these terms should be adopted? To make 
any rite whatever a source of life is to paganize the religion 
of Jesus, and to make its acceptance by men of culture 
outside of tlie hierarchy a sheer impossibility. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

CONVERSION. 

Regeneration is a change beneath consciousness; while 
conversion is a change in the consciousness. In regenera¬ 
tion the divine Spirit appears as dominant; while in con¬ 
version the free self-determination of the believer is the 
more obvious factor. Conversion is the outgrowth of the 
regenerate state. It reveals itself primarily in the 
essential graces of the new divine life. These graces are 
especially to be noted: 

I'irxl. Repentance. This naturally comes first. The 
new life begins where the old life wanes. Union with Christ 
must be preceded by a break with the world. The soul 
that would draw toward God must move away from self. 
Repentance is thus a change of mind and purpose. It is 
ah abandonment of sin—a shrinking from its pollution and 
its guilt—and a craving for forgiveness. But this general 
statement must be resolved into something more specific. 

It is a sense of guilt, a feeling of ill-desert and of ex- 
posure to a just penalty. This is something more than a 
sense of shame, which may result from one’s pride, or from 
a publicity given to one’s sins. It is a sorrowful convic¬ 
tion that we are sinful—that not this or that act merely is 
wrong, but that our whole characters and lives are radically 
at fault—are formed after a selfish plan and governed by 
a selfish principle. The soul feels that it is not simply 
guilty now and then, amid trying temptations, but over 
and always, in the way of omission as well as of commis¬ 
sion—by virtue not only of wrong aims and motives and 
passions, but by reason of the prevailing disposition of the 
heart, and the general drift of the life. There is in this 
sense of guilt not merely a fear of penalty, but a dread of 
sin itself and a sorrow for having wronged God. There 
is also a longing for a reconciliation with him—a desire to 
return to Him. 
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True repentance is no proud wish for self-reform and 
self-recovery. It is no asceticism, resorted to to stifle or 
quiet the feeling of self-reproach. It is rather an abandon¬ 
ment of self. The penitent soul makes no apology for itself 
and has no concealments; but in helplessness prostrates it¬ 
self before the mercy of God. It does not fall back on it¬ 
self and rest in despair; but looks up from the depths of 
its wretchedness and cries to the Savior for help. The 
conviction is a radical and central one—a revulsion of the 
entire nature from sin and a sinful life. It is not a passing 
regret for some individual sin, nor a change in the form 
of selfishness, as when one ceases to be licentious to be¬ 
come the more self-righteous. It is rather an inner life- 
movement—a new generic act of the will, creating a new 
tendency, inaugurating a new habit, and pre-determining 
a new state and a new character. 

Thus repentance is not sentimental hut practical in its 
character. It is not a mere emotion of grief or of dread, 
without any purpose to reform, that makes up this funda¬ 
mental grace of religion. Its root is in t he love of a better 
life, and its very hatred of sin is deepened by a sense of 
forgiveness. There is a radical change of disposition—a 
break with one’s former bondage, a fixed determination to 
serve ^he new Master. 

It is not an outward condition of salvation arbitrarily en¬ 
joined by God, but the prerequisite to eternal life both in¬ 
ward and necessary. For there must be an abandonment 
of the world, and a renunciation of one’s sins in order to 
have an honest desire for forgiveness, or to be able to ap¬ 
preciate and to appropriate that grace, or to enjoy it when 
given. God requires only that condition which is involved 
in the very reception of the proffered pardon, and which 
is absolutely essential to the new life. Under a legal 
system repentance would be only a duty, but under the re¬ 
demptive system it is both a duty and a grace—a duly 
enhanced by the offer of life and the sin of unbelief, and a 
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grace which opens the soul for the indwelling of the Spirit 
of God. 

Second. Faith. In repentance the soul ceases to be¬ 
lieve in itself—in its own rectitude and resources. This 
is the negative aspect of the new life. See Rom. vii. 9. 
In faith the soul believes alone in Christ—in his righte¬ 
ousness and in the resources of his grace. This is the 
positive aspect of the new life. Holy fear dominates in 
repentance; free and joyous love in faith. 

Faith is the assent of the understanding, and the reliance 
of the heart. It is the synthesis of the affections, the will, 
and the intellect, as these are centred in Christ. These 
three elements are always involved in Christian faith. 
They blend together. There is a love for Christ, a pref¬ 
erence for Him, a knowledge of Him. Christ touches all 
sides of our nature. The relation between Him and us, as 
indicated by faith, is a personal one. There is a life-com¬ 
munion between the soul and its Savior. Thus we see that 
faith precedes formal knowledge. Thus we see, too, that 
this grace is not a simple intellection. Otherwise it would 
not enlist the will and bind the soul, and pledge them to 
a Christian activity. 

Repentance is retrospective, and has sin for its object; 
while faith is prospective, and has Christ for its object. 
In the former the heart is broken; in the latter it is healed. 
Faith is the uniting, the appropriating, and the receiving 
grace. It. is the free and joyous and full surrender of 
one’s very self, once for all, to God. It may show itself 
in a serene trust in his promises, or in an exultant con¬ 
fidence in his power and his grace. While the generic ob¬ 
ject of all religions faith is the revelation of God, .the 
special object is Christ himself, as the centre, the ground, 
and the goal of that revelation. Thus faith is the positive 
seminal principle of all growth in holiness. 

There can he no doubt that faith carries with it, accord¬ 
ing to the purity and strength of its exercise, the evidence 
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of its own existence. When it expresses itself most clearly 
and most fully, it excludes doul>t. The soul is then sure 
of divine acceptance. It is, however, only the assurance 
of faith, and not of sight. It is not proper to say that we 
are sure of our election, or that we are sure we shall per¬ 
severe to the end. We can only be certain of God’s 
present favor, grounded objectively on the person and 
work of Christ, and subjectively on the testimony of his 
Spirit in our hearts. The characteristics of this assurance 
are humility, spiritual power, aspiration and joy. 

Faith, then, is naturally the inward condition of justifica¬ 
tion, for it is the grace that receives the offer of life and 
binds the soul to a new obedience. Thus as the condition 
of salvation, it is not arbitrary, but altogether natural and 
necessary. 

Third. Hope. Faith has reference to all the revela¬ 
tions of divine grace, whether in the past, the present, or 
the future; while hope is more specific in its character, 
and pertains to the realities of the future life. Faith 
realizes the promises—gives to them a present worth and 
makes them a present possession. Hut hope accepts these 
very promises only as the earnest of an inheritance yet to 
come. The one is the grace that appropriates and realizes; 
while the other is the grace that watches and waits. In 
this sense it is an offshoot of faith. Patience and fortitude 
are born of hope. In hope two elements are always present; 
namely, the desire and the expectation of a future good. 
The unregenerate man does not desire holiness, and so does 
not possess the Christian’s hope. In the nature of tilings 
lie can have no such grace. If Christ had not died there 
might possibly be a desire for heaven, hilt there could he 
no expectation ol' it. In human experience we often de¬ 
sire what we can not expect, as we expect what we can not 
desire. Now hope lias some good for its object.. Its 
present ihictuating character shows that our earthly life 
is incomplete—that the redemptive process is a gradual 
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one. For the profounder otir present enjo 3 r ment of 
spiritual poods is, the profounder is our hope of something 
belter yet to come. Hope has for its specific object, not 
so much Christ crucified, as Christ glorified. It rests pre¬ 
eminently on the fact of the resurrection of our Lord. 

Hope dissipates all doubt of the triumph of God’s justice. 
It imparts a spring to all human aims, and gives direction 
to all our higher aspirations. It is thus the mother of 
many of our active as well as passive virtues. 

Fourth. Love. This is the primal and fontal affection 
of the human heart. There is a semblance of it in animal 
life. It is a mark of our common crcaturely make and 
condition—primitive in its character. But it is more than 
a natural instinct and aspiration. It is the sentiment of 
love transformed into the free choice of the soul. It is 
the response of the person to the behest of his sovereign. 
It carries with itself not merely the emotional nature, but 
the whole man. Thus having its natural roots in the 
sensibilities and its personal roots in the intelligence and 
the will, it is a central grace. Besides it is more funda¬ 
mental than any other of the Christian virtues for it is the 
life of them all. Repentance is love abandoning its prison- 
house, and returning from its false ways, and abandoning 
its unnatural practices. Faith is love springing up in the 
heart of the sinner and rising through the mists of sin into 
the clear light of day. Thus faith is a form of love, and 
love is the soul of faith. Hope is love waiting and watching 
for the consummation of its blessedness; holy fear is love 
moving amidst dangers, and burdened with great cares and 
great duties; humility is love forgetting itself; sympathy is 
love uniting itself with its fellows—harmonizing itself with 
the spirit of universal love; peace is the serenity and repose 
-of love; joj r is the satisfaction found in its activities and 
its receptivities; patience is love bearing the ills of life; 
fortitude is love meeting the cares and mastering the dif¬ 
ficulties of life; gentleness is love pervading ones 
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opinions and convictions; meekness is love bearing the 
criticisms of others; forgiveness is love overlooking all 
personal wrongs; charity is love put ting the best construc¬ 
tion on the character and conduct of others; wisdom 
is love seeking the highest ends by the best means; 
temperance is love constraining and regulating all human 
desires and impulses; benevolence is love seeking the good 
of others; zeal is love working in the cause of virtue and 
religion; obedience is love fulfilling the duties of life; 
resignation is love enduring the griefs and sorrows of life; 
truth is love holding to its ideals, and truthfulness is love 
holding to its experiences and its promises; holiness is 
love asserting itself—insisting on its prerogatives and its 
privileges; self-sacrifice is love surrendering itself and 
emptying itself of its goods in behalf of others. 

These graces never exist alone. They blend together 
in every Christian life according to the make of the indi¬ 
vidual, to the character of his vocation and to his position 
in society. Thus his piety is the union of graces as they 
are directed towards God; and his morality is a corres¬ 
ponding group as they move towards man. These, how¬ 
ever, are the same except as they are affected bv a change 
of objects working a change of sentiment in the mind and 
heart of the believer. When the soul is right, the spring 
of action is absolutely tbo same in piety as in moralit y. Thu 
sole difference is in their direction and in their immediate 
goal. The graces may be also classified as active and 
passive according as they represent inward states or pro¬ 
mote outward changes—according as their objects are our 
own individual good or the good of others. Neither class 
can exist alone in its purity without the other. They re¬ 
act on each other, and each is healthier by virtue ol the 
other. Passive virtues without, the active degenerate into- 
an idle and barren sentimentalism. Active virtues with¬ 
out the passive pass into a hard and cold legalism. 

Conversion completes itself in good works. Evangelical 
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obedience is the free, spontaneous conformity to the law 
o.' God as revealed anew in the life of Christ. The 
Christian is not so much a creature of God or his subject, 
or the minister of his providence, as lie is a child of God, 
co-living and co-working with his heavenly Father. He 
lives no introspective life, makes no account of his good¬ 
ness, takes on no self-complacency; but lives in God and 
for his fellows. Thus his good works are not the works of 
the law, bill the fruits of faith. They are not wrought to 
secure his justification, blit because lie is justified. All 
idea of mcritoriousness is foreign to evangelical obedience. 

Christian love has two sides—the receptive and the com¬ 
municative. The last is seen when the soul enters into fel¬ 
lowship with God, and joins itself to all who bear his 
name. It is self-surrender and self-impartation. Its re¬ 
ceptive side is the appropriation of all that God has to 
give, and of all that his children have to impart. It is 
thus a sweet and holy complacency in all that is pure and 
true and good. These are, however, the complements of 
each other. For love is perfect only when it is mutual. 
The Mystics erred in making love consist of delight in 
good. They exalted the receptive side of this virtue. 
Hut love, to he real, must go forth and manifest itself by 
ministering in manifold ways to the wants of others. The 
ascetic and the contemplative saint are incarnations of a 
baptized selfishness, 


CHAPTER IV. 

SANCTIFCATION. 


SECTION FIRST. 

CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 

Hie moral law is, in its principles and essence, as change¬ 
less as God. It rests on his nature. It is his essential will. 
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Its presentations, however, change with new revelations, 
and its applications vary with human conditions. Thus it 
was re-enacted in a new and glorified form in the life of 
our Lord* It look on special incentives ami sanctions in 
the plan and process of redemption, and it is now applied 
to man, not in a state of purity, but of sin and probation. 
Thus the moral law, as given in the example of our Lord, 
has new motives, new duties, now joys, and new and 
transcendent issues. 

Christian perfection, then, is absolute conformity to the 
law of God, as revealed in our great Exemplar. When 
the Christian becomes like Christ, according to the measure 
of his capacity and to the sphere of his life, he is then per¬ 
fect in his character. He is required to be thus conformed 
to bis Lord—to have like springs of action, and like ideals 
in life, llis daily life, in thought, word, and deed, is to 
be perfectly Christ-like. He is thus to load a divinely 
human life, according to the prayer of Christ. Sue John 
xvii. 22. 

The aim after Christian perfection is warranted by the 
fact that it can be reached only through the spiritual 
strivings of the soul. For sanctification is as truly a 
human acquisition as it is a divine beslnwment. A 
spiritual struggle and conflict is one of the conditions with¬ 
out which personal holiness is impossible. This purpose 
is also justified by the ample provision made for our 
spiritual growth and for our final perfection. The work 
of Christ removes the first obstacle and invites the sinner 
to the fountain whence all help and blessing How. The 
promise and the work of the Spirit impart life and power 
to the soul. The means of grace are appointed as aids to 
the furtherance of this purpose. Providence gives sup¬ 
port to faith, and finally death itself hastens the comple¬ 
tion of the work of sanctification. 

But though we are required to ho perfect at once; lhatis, 
to meet all our duties as they appear at any given stage of 
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progress, yet in this life such a perfection is, in fact, never 
reached. The generic duty implies acorrespondingability 
—suel) an ability as sanctions the generic obligation. For 
the command to be perfect is certainly generic in its 
character, since either it has reference to the complete 
symmetry of the Christian life, or it merely sets before us 
the ideal of that life. Thus the duty can not be discharged 
by any simple act whatever; but only by a generic life- 
movement, acting in all directions. This generic duty has 
to be resolved, then, into definite and specific duties—as 
many as our moods of mind and our changes of circum¬ 
stances, and as oft-recurring as the number of our days. 
Now we arc able to meet, with the help of divine grace, any 
one of these several duties as it may present itself i'n our 
daily living. Whenever and wherever we fail, wo cannot 
say that our failure was owing to our inability, but to our 
corruption. But has man the practical ability to be 
always right in every particular and on every occasion¬ 
al) ability which is determined by his surroundings, as 
these address the weakness of his nature? Or, to state it 
in other words, can any man reasonably hope to have a 
perfect moral character before he enters heaven? We 
must answer this question in the negative. We find no 
such instances of perfection recorded in cither sacred or 
secular history. Men may, in certain lines of life, and at 
certain moments, reach this slate; but they do not thereby 
attain to thcall-sided perfection of the Christian character. 
The theory of perfection advocated by Romanists, Meth¬ 
odists, and many members of the Reformed churches in¬ 
volves two radically false impressions. 

First. The idea that the standard of duly is lowered 
by the coming of Christ. The Catholics hold that the in¬ 
dwelling grace of God enables man to keep the divine law 
just so far as it is suited to his condition and so binding 
on him. The Council of Trout affirms the following: “As 
a constant power flows from Christ the Head on the 
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justified, who arc his members, as from the vine to its 
branches, a power which precedes their good works, ac¬ 
companies ttie same and follows them—a power without 
which they can be in no wise agreeable to God and 
meritorious, so we are bound to believe that the justified 
are enabled through works performed in God to satisfy 
the divine law according to the condition of this present 
life, and to merit eternal life when they depart in a state 
of grace.” They also hold that he can do more than this; 
and can acquire merit, and so fill the treasury of the 
church with spiritual graces, and thus lay up a spiritual 
capital to be used in behalf of the weaker saints. In mak¬ 
ing the distinction between the counsels of God which re¬ 
quire the highest form of human life and his commands 
which only demand a lower form of the same life, they do, 
in fact, lower the standard of human duty. It is true that 
they insist that all human merit derives its ultimate 
worth from what Christ has done, and that alone. Hut 
yet they insist on the merit de contjruo, that is of fitness, 
according to the Scotists, or on the merit decondk/no, that 
is, of positive worth, according to ihe Tliomists. 

The Methodists hold that we are free from the law given 
to unfallen man, even as a rule of duly; and that we have 
in its place a new law; namely, the law of faith and ot 
love. Obedience to this law is perfection. Dr. Peek says 
that perfect faith and perfect love is Christian perfection. 
It is certainly the spring and pledge of it. The Oberlin 
school insists that the original law must of right and of 
necessity accommodate itself to the ability of the subject. 
Perfection is, according to Dr. Finnev, perfect and disin¬ 
terested benevolence. Certainly the spirit of such a life 
would lead to perfection. Now in all this we see how the 
divine law is lowered—is brought down to human in- 
firmity. 

Second. Advocates of this theory have a low view of 
human sin and guilt, The idea common to them all is 
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that sin is a transient act; ratl/er^tban radically and 
essentially a state of the soul—a state\?fneii'l/afebuen in 
part created by the oft-repeated conscious acts of the soul V 
itself. They affirm that depraved desires and impure’***' 
thoughts and feelings, unless deliberately harbored, arc 
not sinful. They all admit that the infirmities that be¬ 
long to one’s character are consistent with their idea of 
perfection. Wesley thus expresses himself: “I believe 
that there is no such perfection in this life as excludes 
these involuntary transgressions which I apprehend to be 
naturally consequent on the ignorance and mistakes in¬ 
separable from mortality.” 

They defend their views chiefly by appeals to the Script¬ 
ures. Tints they rely on the command to be perfect. 
Now, admitting that they make a proper use of the text, 
we remark that t his perfection must concern the unuttered 
thoughts, that seem to come to us unbidden, as well as the 
deliberate acts of the soul itself, because Christ himself de¬ 
clares that “Out of the heart proeoedeth evil thoughts,” etc. 
They refer to Acts xiii. 22 as giving an example of per¬ 
fection. Here, however, the perfection is only relative; 
that is, of David as compared with Saul. They rely on 
the provisions that have been made for our complete sanc¬ 
tification in the coming of the Son and in the sending of 
the Spirit. This provision is indeed ample; but it is ex¬ 
tended through life, and perfection does not seem to be 
reached until the provision is exhausted at the point of 
death. The last installment of grace is given as the soul 


passes into eternity. Without referring to the numerous 
passages of Scripture which directly or indirectly militate 
against the idea of perfection, and so against the moral 
possibility of attaining it till after death, we will simply 
refer to the Lord’s prayer. This prayer is given by Christ 
as a model of prayer for all men in all time, and shows 
that a petition for forgiveness will always be legitimate. 
Here we have Christ’s foresight. He did not expect that 
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any one of his followers would reach perfection on this 
side of the grave. The Scriptures elsewhere sanction this 
idea. The Christian life is presented under a two-fold 
aspect. It is a life of peace and joy and labor in God, or 
it is a life of conflict with sin, The power of sin is broken, 
but not annihilated. A new life is implanted; but the 
old habits of sin still contend for the mastery. The 
Christian lias, however, the assurance of hope—aconlidenec 
that God will carry him safely through to the end. There 
is no limit in any one direction to the conquest which he 
may gain over self and the world. Still there is no point 
of rest, and no place for congratulation until he meets his 
Savior in heaven. 

That we can not reach the Christ-like character in this 
life, is no reason why we should not make it the goal of 
all our spiritual striving. All earnest souls recognize the 
standards of truth and of goodness as the guides of human 
life, though they arc here unattainable. They know that 
they are all the better for keeping themselves open to their 
light and to their inspiration. Thus they have in their 
consciousness the assurance of a partial success and a com¬ 
plete triumph hereafter. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE LAW OF GROWTH. 

The great lines of possible growth are predetermined at 
birth. The constitutional tendencies are the results of the 
law of nature and of life. They are the outward channels 
along which the waters of a new and higher life may flow. 
But these very tendencies can often be awakened by the 
presence ol the Spirit alone. 'The real man is brought out 
by the powers of tlie world to come. The spirit of God 
not only calls forth what is latent in the soul; but secures 
new combinations, and so creates practically a new 
character. It effects this by presenting new and lofty 
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ideas, and quickening dormant energies of the soul itself. 
Illustrations of this fact are seen in the lives of Augustine 
and Runyan and other eminent saints. 

Hut God works in harmony with Himself. The law of 
inheritance and the law of development are as truly his 
own as the efficiency of divine grace. No constitutional 
tendency is ever eradicated; but is simply stimulated and 
regulated and directed under the new impulse given to the 
soul. Thus the gifts of the Christian character are built 
up on gifts of nature, though by a grace that transcends 
nature. Thus the original type and style of life'is not de¬ 
stroyed, but glorified. In this way the symmetry of the 
individual character is secured. The soul is developed ac¬ 
cording to the idea and law of its life. The individuality, 
however, never degenerates into isolation. It is of value 
not chiefly for itself, but for others. The society of 
heaven, as of earth, is made up of unlike units—but of 
units that complement each oilier. Thus individuality it¬ 
self is essential to a community of life. 

Di vine grace must not only re-create, but energize, the 
entire natural character. That character must become an 
originative and productive spiritual force. The new life 
must interpenetrate and vitalize all one’s original suscep¬ 
tibilities and capacities. The process of growth is de¬ 
tective and the development weak and sickly, if the 
Christian coniines himself to the narrow circle of sell-in¬ 
trospection. The gloom of the prison-house—be its 
solitary luxuries what they may—is always unhealthy. 
Nor must the Christian exhaust his energies in (he closet 
or conference-room; but lie must make bimsell fell in the 
thousand activities of daily life. All sides of one’s nature 
must have a free and harmonious development. It will 
not do to crush out our instincts, or repress our social 
cravings, under the delusive idea' of becoming thereby 
more religious. Religion is not to be confined to any act 
of prayer or any form of worship. Thc'whole life of tljc 
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Christian, in its joyousness or seriousness, is a continual 
act of devotion, whether that devotion be of prayer or 
praise. It is religious throughout, both in its free and 
joyous hours, and in its seasons of prayer or public wor¬ 
ship. 

True sanctification is the growing realization of a full 
Christ-like life. It is not the mere appropriation of the 
goods of earth or of heaven. The first is mere self- 
indulgence, and the second is a mere mystic sentimental¬ 
ism. Both are forms of selfishness, though the second is 
more subtle and more dangerous in its character. Yet 
the appropriation of the gifts of Providence, under the 
spirit of spontaneous, grateful love to the Giver, is, with¬ 
out doubt, one of the constitutive and regulative principles 
of Christian life. We arc not to treat slightingly what 
God in llis providence has done for us. Life has its joy¬ 
ous side, as well as its disciplinary value. Self-restraint 
has its place only when our impulses are sinful in kind or 
in degree. It is a duty also when special difficulties are 
to be overcome and special work to be done. Nor does 
the whole of Christian living consist in suffering and in 
doing the will of God. For the first seems to exclude all 
heroic endeavors to master the ills of life, and the second 
points to law as a standard of duty, and not to love as the 
source of life. What is here meant is simply this, that 
life should not he viewed as either simply a discipline or a 
duty. Besides all these principles there remain the 
thousand aspirations, centring in a supreme yearning for 
God, and the free impartation of all that we are and have 
to the souls of our fellows, and the free assumption of their 
sorrows and griefs and woes. Such are the constitutive 
principles which determine the growth of the believer. 

Tlie special principle in the development of a good life 
is the power of a sanctified will. One’s lot in this world 
is largely determined by causes acting outside and inde¬ 
pendent of any self-decision whatever. Thus the time and 
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place of one’s birth, bis surroundings, his family connec¬ 
tions and his early associates are largely fixed by Provi¬ 
dence. These give him his language, his early education 
and the associations of his childhood. And these again 
determine in part his earthly occupation and his position 
in society. Such are the necessities in and amidst which 
the Christian must live and labor. His spiritual growth 
will depend on the manner in which lie accepts and seeks 
to improve his lot in life; on the steadiness and constancy 
with which he holds on to his ideal; on the fellowship he 
keeps up with his God', on the mastery he wins over him¬ 
self; on the way in which he meets and discharges the 
varied duties of life both public and private; on the spirit 
with which he bears the ills and sorrows of life; and on 
the fullness and richness of his Christian sympathies. The 
final and decisive test of character, and the sure criterion 
of growth is the surrender of the will to God. 

The conflicts of life imply temptation, and these make 
the formation of habits possible. For habit is the result 
of repetition under difficulties. In this spiritual process, 
before the habit is fully formed, there is a necessary loss 
of the beauty of spontaneous virtue,because there must be 
deliberation, hesitation, and doubt. Yet even here there 
is often a dramatic grandeur in the struggle, and a nobility 
in the achievement. But after the habit has been formed 
and the character fixed, then a spontaneous life is devel¬ 
oped, and we have the freshness and beauty of virtue, 
without the taint and drawback of a conscious effort. 
Thus, though (lie Christian character is of slow growth, 
yet when it is formed we have not only the beauty of 
spontaneity, but also the strength of habit. The soul is 
thus rendered measurably secure in its rectitude, and that, 
too, without the loss of nnv element which makes up the 
grace and the glory of virtue. Until this goal is reached, 
all is uncertain; and the Christian is in danger of going 
astray, and that, too, fatally from the paths of morality 
and virtue. 
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The natural sources of our corruption are often found 
in our organism. The will enters into these and they thus 
become fountains of personal sinfulness. Hence it is that 
our special sins maybe rooted in our bodily infirmities as 
well as in the soul itself. We are then called on to sub¬ 
ject ourselves to a physical, as well as spiritual, discipline. 
We can master our organic sins not alone by prayer, but 
by physical aids. Wo arc to regulate our diet, or engage 
in severe physical labor, or to resort to proper exercise, or 
to avail ourselves of proper medicinal antidotes. For vice 
is a disease, as well as a sin, and must be treated accord¬ 
ingly. Spiritual means alone will avail only against the 
sins of the spirit, such as hate, pride, vanity, envy, jeal¬ 
ousy, ambition. 

In our sanctification, the germinant power is the union 
of the Spirit of God with our own spirits—their interpene¬ 
tration and their reciprocal influence. 


SECTION THIRD. 

THE MEANS OF GRACE. 

Every institution and every rite and every formal act 
of worship may be regarded as a means to a spiritual end, 
and so may be denominated a means of grace. The ex¬ 
pression often has a still wider application. It can be applied 
to any event or occasion in the providence of God which the 
soul can utilize for its own good. But nothing whatever, in¬ 
dependent of the recipient or agent, in other words, aside 
from the inward condition of the soul, can be the channel 
or the organ of divine life. Such a view would materialize 
Christianity—transform what is mystical in the religion of 
Jesus into a magical power—subordinate the spiritual to 
the formal and so heathenize the religion of Christ. We 
are bore to note only those means of grace which effect 
most deeply the Christian life. 
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First. Prayer. Prayer is the fruit of grace as well as 
the means of grace. We are, however, to view it in the 
latter aspect. The act of worship is the most immediate 
and direct expression of spiritual life. Prayer consists of 
fellowship, adoration, confession, supplication, interces¬ 
sion, and thanksgiving; or more briefly of confidence, 
praise, petition and gratitude. A sense of adoption per¬ 
vades every exercise of prayer. For the Christian is a 
child of God, as well as a worshipper, a suppliant and a 
beneficiary. Worship belongs to all rational creatures— 
angels as well as men. But with holy beings it is free at 
once from both the burden and the taint of sin and guilt. 
We need here to consider prayer simply as petition, and 
are to note: 

A. The Medium of Prayer. Christ alone is the Medi¬ 
ator, who brings God down to the sinner and the sinner 
up to God. There is no allusion in the Scriptures to any 
other mediation than that of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
friends are only the satellites of Christ, deriving from Him 
all their light and all their worth and significaucy. Their 
intercession is dependent and accessory in its nature. 
Christ alone enables the sinner to offer his prayers to God. 
He is not only allowed to do so, but is invited and urged 
to make known all his wants to his Heavenly Father. The 
way is open. He can think of God as compassionate and 
forgiving, and lie can be free and trusting in God’s 
presence. Christ avails even for souls who have no out¬ 
ward or formal acquaintance with Him, but who inwardly 
belong to Him. For his work has a validity for all who 
are struggling for a higher life, even though they know 
not the source of that very struggle. Christ is as truly 
with the stray souls in Heathendom as with his church in 
Christendom. 

B. The Nature of Prayer. All real prayer is born of 
God—inspired of the Spirit. The request which the true 
and loving child makes is but an expression of the. family 
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life, and the answer of the parent is but the response which 
he himself lias generated. Such a child wants nothing but 
■what his father is ready to grant, and the blessings thus 
conferred grow in worth because of the very asking; and 
the family life, too, is made richer and sweeter by such a 
plan, than by having a'l the deeper wants of its members 
anticipated and provided for. So it is with the child of 
God. Prayer not only springs from God, hut moves to¬ 
ward and centres in God. The very soul of every true 
prayer is, “Thy will he done.” The petition must also 
have a sen nine human element. It must be born of the 
heart, as well as of God. We must not only know it to 
be right in our reason, and approve it in our conscience; 
but we must also put. our governing affections and will 
into it. We must thus second God’s motion. Thus all 
untrnthfulness and all forms of selfishness must be ban¬ 
ished from our prayers. It is only in this way and on such 
conditions that our prayers can be heard and answered. 
If the request was not inspired of God it would be simply 
a selfish demand, and so utterly void of the spirit of 
prayer. 

C. The Object of Prayer. This can only he God him¬ 
self. It may be the Father, as the representative of the 
Godhead. Such, in fact, is the usual formal direction of 
our devotional thoughts and feelings. There are limes ( 
however, when we instinctively turn to Christ, or to the 
Spirit, according to the pressure of our special cares and 
needs. It remains true that prayer will reach its proper 
object, in spite of any formal misdirection of its words, 
provided that the prayer be essentially a true and genuine 
one. No amount of superincumbent superstition can pre¬ 
vent the outbreak and the escape of genuine aspiration 
and worship. 

Wo are never to pray simply for the supposed reflex in¬ 
fluence of prayer. Our aim never should be merely to 
awaken a religious mood of mind. That takes care of 
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itself, Tlie effect of all genuine prayer is never merely 
reflex. It affects us because it moves God. What we 
call the reflex influence is but the action of God on our 
souls. 

The Scriptures, however, are silent on the invocation of 
saints. The analogy between their life and that of the 
angels would indicate that they are cognizant of our con¬ 
dition. The transfiguration of Christ, too, implies as much 
as this. In the Kpistle to the Hebrews, it is plainly taught 
that they are the witnesses of all our life-struggles. We are 
called on to run the race with patience, since we arc sur¬ 
rounded by this cloud of witnesses. But still their pro¬ 
bationary work is ended at death. For this reason we 
can not hold communion with them, and can not summon 
them to our assistance. The divine plan in this respect is 
a wise one. The comfort of holding spiritual intercourse 
with them would lead us deeper into the selfishness of 
grief, and draw us still farther away from the work of life. 
We are now called upon to cherish their memories, to be¬ 
lieve in their present interest in us, to wait for a re-union 
with them, and, till that time comes, to labor to carry with 
us to heaven as many souls as possible. The discipline of 
such a life is worth more than the joy of inter-communion 
with the saints, which in most cases is sure to be tainted 
with selfishness. 

D. 'I'llt? Warrant for Prayer. This is given us both in 
the spirit within us and the promise without us. It is only 
when these accord, that we are sure we are warranted in 
our petitions to God. We have, first of all, the ouegrand 
invitation, reiterated and repeated in myriad forms in the 
Scriptures—the invitation addressed to us as sinners to 
make known our requests to God. And we have tae long¬ 
ing desire and the inward impulse to present ourselves as 
suppliants before the throne of his grace. Christ is the 
new and the living way of approach to the Father. 
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This underlying promise of the gospel, responded to by 
ibe regnant desire of the soul, involves and implies a justi¬ 
fication of all the real petitions which a child of God can 
offer to his Heavenly Father. But still, our more specific 
requests must be considered in view of the will of God as 
that will is revealed in the laws of nature, or as given in 
the course of Providence, or as formally announced in his 
Holy Word. We are never warranted in going beyond 
or stepping aside from that will; but the subject-matter 
of our prayer must harmonize with the plan and purpose 
of God. For in prayer we are co-workers with Him. 
Prayer is an attempt to join ourselves on to Him, and to 
have Him unite Himself to us, and to give us a share in 
doin'; his work, however humble that share mav he. This 
co-operation is one of the cardinal principles of the moral 
government, of God. The believer is received into this part¬ 
nership. The expression of his wants and wishes is in¬ 
vited, and his labors tire honored and made fruitful. lie 
does not seek to change the Divine Will, hut seeks to 
have the supreme will take in his own, that thus he may 
have a share in the divine administration. That good men 
should here, as in other relations of life, make mistakes is 
altogether in harmony with human probation. 

E. The Answer of Prayer. Prayer is a force; but a 
force of a peculiar character, and in a special sphere of 
life and action. It is the human will in direct converse 
and contact with the divine will. It. is the appeal of a 
finite person to the infinite personality of God. It is not 
a petition addressed to any law whatever, hill to the Su¬ 
preme Loving Will that underlies and permeates all law 
in the universe. The force is thus spiritual and super¬ 
natural. It has to do with the natural world only as that 
world has a hearing on what is spiritual and eternal; 
namely, on the well-being of human souls. 

If its proper working was in the lines of physical force, 
it would then be the subject of scientific tests and measure- 
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merits. It would then be one of them, and would be cor¬ 
relative with them. .But it stands separate and distinct 
from them all. To offer prayer for the purpose of testing 
its validity is to vacate it of its spiritual power, for faith 
alone makes it such a power. Otherwise it has no real, 
positive force in human life and destiny. Thus, to pray 
for any such purpose is to pray in doubt and uncertainty. 
The result is certain. We have mere words—forms of 
speech—signs and symbols, but nothing more. In truth, 
the test kills the prayer. "VVe are quite competent to ex¬ 
amine real prayers—to try their efficacy after they have 
entered into the network of forces which make up the life 
of the universe. It is, however, idle for us to try experi¬ 
mental prayers, for these are mere figments—they are not 
of Grid nor can they reach God. 

The request and the answer are both essentially spiritual 
in their character. If the petition is, in form, for earthly 
blessings, these are viewed only in reference to the wants 
of the soul. They are in themselves never an end, but 
always a means. Earthly blessings are secured by law and 
under law, and fall on the evil and the good; but they are 
made spiritual blessings by prayer alone. Without prayer 
they are the ruin of society. Sooner or later that ruin 
must come. It is only when all progress ends and society 
is stagnant that the social fabric can maintain itself with¬ 
out prayer. The Chinese society approaches such a con¬ 
dition. But even here it is too much to affirm that no 
prayer has saved it from decay and dissolution. The very 
nature of prayer, and the very warrant for prayer, and the 
example of prayer, all show that the one supreme burden 
of all our petitions is llmt the reign of God may come in 
the souls of his creatures—that the will ol God may he 
done on earth, as it is in heaven. Such is the intent and 
spirit of every true prayer. As John affirms, “If we ask 
anything according to his will, He heareth us.” God 
regards the real desire of his loving child, which He him- 
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self has inspired, and so must always answer it. It is the 
heart of man, reaching the heart of God, and sharing in 
the thought and will of God, and so giving expression to 
that thought and that will. 

There arc no interventions in the course of physical 
laws, except when the petition is warranted by a super¬ 
natural call, and so is justilied by a supernatural promise. 
The answer to prayer is usually in harmony with law. 
The answer does not affect the immutability of God, be¬ 
cause the prayer, as well as the answer,is a matter of fore¬ 
ordination, or, to state it in other and less severe terms, 
the prayer itself is of divine origin, and so the answer 
must be; and so God’s immutability is established, rather 
than impugned, by the doctrine of prayer. The whole 
course of human life is determined by God; but determined 
according to an order in which prayer is the higher regula¬ 
tive principle. 

The answer to prayer is determined by the event. If 
that event accords with the petition offered either in its 
intent or its form or both, then we view that event as the 
answer to our petition. We are not to regard the answer 
as miraculous, unless we can lind some promise applicable 
to us at the present day, which warrants us in praying fora 
supernatural intervention. None of the so-called prayer- 
cures, of whose occurance we are assured, reveal any direct 
agency of God outside of and above I he laws of life. 1 listory, 
both ancient and modern, is full of sudden and astonishing 
cures in all nervous diseases, where there has been no 
serious decay or real loss of the tissues. The power of the 
soul in states of ardent expectancy will often secure 
wonderful restorations within the limit we have sug¬ 
gested. 

There is no more difficulty with prayer as a force in the 
universe, than there is with free will as a power in human lit**. 
Both are supernatural forces working, to a greater or less 
extent, in conjunction with the powers of nature. Be- 
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sides, if xve give up prayer, we must also, for the like 
reason, namely, its assumed irreconcilability with law, give 
up Providence; and so abandon the very pillars of all 
practical religion whatever. 

F. The Korins and Occasions of Prayer. The Scriptural 
rule is that prayer should be vocal. “When ye pray say, 
‘Our Father,’” etc. The spirit of prayer demands and 
seeks utterance. Words are its embodiment, as addressed 
to the ear; and the posture and the attitude of the body 
are its embodiment, as addressed to the eye. These two 
make up, so to speak, the body of prayer. Here, as else¬ 
where, the body re-ac(s on the soul. Other things being 
equal, a man prays better and more truly when he takes 
the right attitude and uses the right words, than when-he 
silently and negligently offers up his petitions to God. 
But- the reflex influence of prayer amounts to nothing, ex¬ 
cept as a result of a belief in its direct influence. In fact, 
it. is itself a part of that direct influence. 

But silent, prayer may be allowable, not only when we 
are in society, and can not he alone, but even on public oc¬ 
casions. There may be a profit in having every worshiper 
offer up silently his own prayer to God. Sometimes a 
union in prayer is better secured in this way than by hav¬ 
ing any one represent the whole body of worshipers. In 
such exceptional cases, each one must of course offer his 
own petition on his own responsibility. The Friends have 
made the exception take the place of the rule. 

There will be times when the spirit of prayer and of 
praise will take on an ecstatic form and will fail to find 
full and free utterance—occasions of sorrow, of conviction, 
of depression, of anguish, and so also of ecstatic rapture, 
which stifle the voice and break away the soul from the 
ordinary forms of speech. In ancient Limes this spirit of 
prayer created a new language of its own, called the “gitl 
of longues.” 

Secret prayer, in order to secure an enduring influence 
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and to answer its proper end, must be habitual. The habit 
can best be formed by having a fixed place and a fixed 
time for the discharge of this duty. It does not much 
matter when and where the prayer is offered, provided 
that the when and the where be fixed, and of frequent oc¬ 
currence. Where the habit is not thus formed, the re¬ 
ligious life is sure to be weak and superficial. For every 
man has his own sins and follies to pray and mourn over 
—sins and follies which it would be unwise to unfold to 
the public. Now he can go to God and present all his 
secret faults before Him alone. So every man has special 
trials and griefs, the presentation of which would be nil- 
edifying to a public assembly. But he can be perfectly 
open with God—reverently familiar with Him. 

Second. The Word of God. The Bible, as its name 
imports, stands out apart from and above all other religi¬ 
ous works, as a means of spiritual advancement. 

It is the. only authoritative hook in religion that we 
possess. All others rest their claims upon the intrinsic 
weight and worth of the truths they unfold or defend. 
They support these truths by an appeal to testimony, or 
to experience, or to logic, or to our native intuitions, or to 
an authority not their own. Even works of science have 
only a relative authority among scientific men. Every 
author must submit his views to the bar of human reason, 
and must abide by its verdict. The Bible alone is unique 
in its claims. It does not maintain itself simply by refer¬ 
ring to the excellence of its teachings; hut also by the fact 
that it is the Word of God. The reader is at liberty to 
appropriate and to realize, and even to supplement its 
teachings, from the light of natur. 1 and of science: but not 
to reject the truths it communicates. The influence ol the 
Scriptures, as a fixed standard of truth and of duty, is in 
the highest degree useful. Submission to authority for 
its own sake, and above all to God’s authority, chastens 
the pride of the intellect, and takes from educated men the 
idol they so love to worship. 
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The Bible is also a record of the supernatural, and shares 
ill the supernatural by virtue of the identity of thought 
and expression. This element runs through the whole 
book. The laws of nature are, for the most part, treated 
as God’s mode of working. Secondary causes are lost 
sight of, in the presence of an infinite Personality. Thus 
the supernatural and the miraculous arc the keys by which 
the secrets of nature and of life—of the past, present, and 
future—are unlocked and revealed. 

The Bible is also the Book of man. It is the revelation 
of man to himself—both of his actual condition and of his 
transcendent possibilities. It is thus accepted by men out¬ 
side of the Christian church as well as within its folds. 
The common consciousness of the centuries bear witness 
to its marvelous and permanent power. Besides, it reveals 
men as well as man. It is the record of numberless 
human experiences covering more than twenty centuries. 
It touches human character and human life in its inmost 
depths without, disguise and without apology. It holds up 
everywhere an ideal of manhood partially realized in the 
old saints but made actual alone in tlie character of the 
Son of God. It is the record of virtue and of religion in 
concrete living forms, and so must ever remain the chief 
book of devotion as well as of moral instruction for all 
mankind. 

But all truth, wherever found, whether it comes from 
tlie Scriptures or not, must be considered as a part of the 
Word of God, and as having a like moral value with the 
words of inspiration, though inferior in character. Scien¬ 
tific truth, like all other forms of truth, must be religious. 
For they all must have a religious bearing and aspect. 
That aspect is sure to reveal itself to all souls who have 
any sense of the divine whatever. 

Third. The Sabbath. The patriarchal Sabbath, of the 
observance of which we have, however, only the very 
faintest traces, was designed to commemorate God’s rest 
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from creation. The Mosaic Sabbath was the ancient Sab¬ 
bath, modified by the Mosaic economy. It was designed 
to commemorate, in addition to God’s rest from creation, 
llie national rest from the bondage of Egypt. See Dent, 
v. 15. The Christian Sabbath was designed to com¬ 
memorate Christ’s rest from his redemptive work. 

The Jewish Sabbath thus commemorated the great fact 
of creation and of national deliverance; while the Christian 
Sabbath commemorates the fact of a new creation and a 
new redemption—the resurrection of our Lord. The Sab¬ 
bath is thus a great historic day. It is, in fact, the greatest 
of days, marking the great acts of God in human history, 
and pointing to the great act. yet to come, when human 
history shall have reached its conclusion. The Sabbath 
was thus, in all economies, a religions season—a day be¬ 
longing to God, in which his great, deeds were to he cele¬ 
brated. The joy, however, is !o he esenlially religious in 
its character, and not to partake of the noisy demonstra¬ 
tions that belong to worldly festivals. 

This is the divine objective aspect of the Sabbath. It 
has, however, a human subjective side. It is this 
which we are here to consider. It has beet) said that 
all time is holy—-and said with perfect, truth. Hut it 
is for this very reason, among others, that the.Sabbath was 
instituted. It closes the religious week with a religions 
rest, and so sanctifies the week. God, in that creation of 
which man is the centre, is said to have worked six days, 
and then to have rested. We also are to work with God, 
so that we may rest also with Him. If a man has kept 
tlie six days by doing his work in love and faith, he is best 
prepared to observe the Sabbath, and to keep that by a 
spiritual rest. If he has not labored well during the week, 
then he must begin anew, and so redeem the time on the 
day of redemption. 'J’h its the Sabbath is not only the crown 
and the goal of the past six days, hut also the starting- 
point for a week. It is to make itself felt until the little 
circle closes again, and a new Sabbath takes its place. 
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Thus the- ideal view that all time is holy is best realized 
when a man keeps the Lord’s day. We can not believe 
that God, in despair of doing more, saves only one day for 
Himself, and lets the others go as time inevitably lost; 
but we must hold the view that God sets apart one day in 
seven in order to make holy the entire life of man. 

The old Sabbath brought out most fully the passive side 
of life, for it was the commemoration of something done 
and accomplished; while the new Sabbath makes promi¬ 
nent the active side of life, since it commemorates not only 
something done, but something yet to be realized. This 
view harmonizes with the manner in which the two Sab¬ 
baths were observed by the devout Jew, on the one hand, 
and by the Christian, on the other. The Jew simply ab¬ 
stained from labor; while the Christian engaged in spiritual 
work. We may here add (hat every man must determine 
for himself how he will keep the Sabbath. He can not, 
however, keep it out of harmony with the free spiritual 
economy to which it belongs. One principle which should 
govern him is that he was not made for the Sabbath; but 
the Sabbath for him. IIo must keep it from love to 
Christ, and the manner of his keeping it will depend 
largely on his surroundings. It is a prudential question 
how far he will accommodate himself to the prejudices of 
his brethren, or how far he will hold to his own independ¬ 
ent judgment. 

The change of day is warranted by the change of dis¬ 
pensations, 'There is a congruity in preaching tile doctrine 
of redemption on the day of the resurrection of our Lord. 
'The Lord’s Day emphatically belongs to the Christian 
Economy. The substitution of the Christian’s Sunday for 
the Jewish Sabbath is not, however, adequately stated by 
the phrase, a change of day. It is rather a change of the 
intent and spirit of the institution. It is the enlargement 
and elevation of its underlying idea. It is the symbolic 
meaning of the day and its position in the week as the first 
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rather titan the- seventh clay which is brought out by this 
substitution. God’s day in the old economy gives place 
to the Lord’s day in the netv. The one is Jehovah’s day, the 
other is Christ’s. The one proclaims creation and the other 
redemption. The one points to the past, and is a day of 
ritual solemnities, the other points also to the future and 
is the day of hope and of festive joy and gladness. Above 
all, the old Sabbath was a day of repose, the new Sabbath 
was a day of holy redemptive activity. The one was a 
day of commemoration. The other was by virtue of its 
very memorial character a day of consecration to Christ. 

This substitution was made in the same way anil manner 
in which the entire Christian economy was made to take 
the place of the economy of Moses. Now Judaism was 
abrogated by being fulfilled. It was not brought about 
suddenly by any forma! enactment, but by the coming of 
our Lord, and the establishment through Mini of the new 
theocracy—the spiritual and universal kingdom of God. 
This abrogation was thus introduced, and, in fact, began 
in the founding and development of the Christian church, 
and was practically accomplished when the Holy City, the 
historical centre of the ancient faith was taken and de¬ 
stroyed. 

Thus the sacrifices, the rite of circumcision and the 
Jewish Sabbath also fall with Judaism by being received 
up in their spirit and substance into Christianity itsell. 
There are plain allusions to this abrogation in the writ¬ 
ings of Paul. See ltoin. xiv .3-0; Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 10. 

As we have said, this abrogation was effected by a lul- 
fillmcnt. This fulfillment was, however, not formal and 
mechanical, but spiritual in its character. Tin; rites of tin- 
earlier dispensation were not to find their antitypes in the 
mere riles of the final economy. Thill would make 
Christianity simply a reproduction of Judaism enlarged 
and reformed. But Christianity is a realization of what is 
universal and spiritual in the ancient faith—it is not 
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Judiaism reformed, but Judaism re-created after a new 
and higher religious type. Thus the sacrifices did not 
point forward to any animal sacrifice, but to the reality in 
Christ, himself. Thus circumcision looked forward not to 
baptism but to the idea of purification which underlies 
that rite. Circumcision and baptism are, as Arnold of 
Rugby affirmed, co-ordinate types of a common reality. 
The Christian symbol brings this out more clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly than the Jewish sign. One can not then take the 
place of the other since they are co-ordinate representa¬ 
tions of the same verily. Nor is the pascal supper a type 
of the Lord’s supper, but both are in a like manner the co¬ 
ordinate memorials of a great verity. Here, too, the 
Christian type is more specific than the Jewish, belonging 
ns it does to a higher economy. So, according to the same 
law, the Sabbath of the Jews is not a type of the Sunday 
of the Christians. They arc also co-ordinate types of the 
rest which romaineth for the people of God. 

Whether a type in the Mosaic economy shall find its 
antitype in the Christian dispensation depends on whether 
f ile real counterpart is there given. Such was the ease with 
the sacrifices. Such was not the case with the Sabbatli 
day. So we should expect a co-ordinate typo—and a type 
determined by the character of the economy to which it 
belonged. The antitype is to he found in the consumma¬ 
tion of the new dispensation—in the rest of heaven. 

We notice marks of this change of day in Acts xx. 7; 
Ileb. x. ‘25; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-2; and more especially in Rev. 
i. 1 ft. 

The authority of the Sabbath thus depends on the 
prominence which the Jewish Sabbath had in the Mosaic 
economy, being found in the Decalogue; on its higher re¬ 
lation in the New Dispensation; on the example of Christ 
and his apostles; and on the interests of society. 

We simply remark in passing, that the value of keeping 
the Sabbatli is now admitted by all thoughtful men. Thu 
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Communist leaders in France insisted on its observance, so 
far as a cessation from labor is concerned. The neglect of 
the Sabbath is always attended with social and spiritual 
degeneration. 

Fourth. Church Privileges. The church is an organic, 
spiritual community, held together and pervaded by the 
presence of Christ; and every member of the church is a 
“priest and king unto God.” Here are the two radical 
ideas of the Christian church. They are the constitutive 
principle which must shape its constitution and control its 
government. Thus there is a community of life, on the 
one hand, and a distinct individual personal life, on the 
other. Thus every member has his duty and his position 
determined, in part, by his spiritual capacities, and in part 
by his relation to the body of believers. Thus individual 
souls are the units in the kingdom of God, and thus the 
church has the right to determine its own government, so 
far as such determination docs not interfere with these 
constitutive principles. Every Christian society is a 
miniature copy of the kingdom of God, possessing all the 
rights and enjoying all the privileges of that kingdom. 
All churches are independent, hut are affiliated with one 
another. Christ alone is the Supreme King and Law-giver. 

A. Baptism. It is a symbol, and grows naturally out 
of the very nature of Christianity itself. With the Lord’s 
Supper, it presents, in sacramental forms and acts, the 
fixed creed of Christendom. It is Christ’s interpretation 
of his own religion. All the doctrines of Christianity arc 
therein expressed. We can not change any one ol the 
forms or acts without impairing the clearness and fullness 
of that expression. Baptism as a symbol must necessarily 
be specific. It is noi the general application of water, 
which would make the symbolic import fluctuating; but 
a definite application of water, which gives to it a definite 
and fixed meaning. When, therefore, we speak of the 
mode of baptism, we can on 1 v mean the way in.which one 
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is immersed; that is, with the head facing the water, or 
while kneeling, or in some other way. 

Baptism is the seal of a grace already received—thesign 
of a new birth—the outward pledge of a new life. It is 
thus more than a sign of dedication—more than a pledge 
of blessings yet to come—more than a token of what has 
been done for us, since it is the symbol of something ac¬ 
complished in us. It is the objective symbolieexpression of 
a great inward reality; namely, of a new creation in Christ 
of a dying to sin and of a rising to a new life in Him. 
Thus it is a part of a spiritual economy, and not a mere 
addition—an arbitrary rite, added to the religion of Jesus. 

A special importance is given to baptism in the Script¬ 
ures. The reason of this is indicated in what we have 
already said. But let us notice, in addition, the complete¬ 
ness of the symbolic act. Like the new birth which it rep¬ 
resents, it can occur but once. It gathers up and rep¬ 
resents the whole significance of the Christian life, and 
sets it forth in all its fullness and entirety. Il is not the 
emblem of any moral quality, nor the index of any moral 
purpose—least of all on the part of another party. Nor 
is it. the sign of any one aspect of divine life, nor the me¬ 
morial of any one great, but partial, fact in Christianity; 
but it is the objective presentation in a visible symbolic 
form, of the essential nature of the new life, as originating 
in union with Christ, and as individual and personal in its 
character—as bringing out in the believer, both the con¬ 
sciousness of sin and (he consciousness of redemption. 
Thus it is not an ordinary isolated act of obedience; but 
an obedient life-act. It sweeps on in its signifieancy and 
worth, through man’s entire probationary life. He who 
refuses to he baptized refuses to take the oath of allegiance 
to his Master. 

Let us also note its publicity. It is a public profession 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is an open avowal of 
one’s belief in the adorable Trinity. It is a coronation of 
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the believer before the world; for as a “king unto God,” 
lie, too, must be crowned. It is the public anointing of a 
disciple; for as “a priest unto God” lie must be inaugurated 
into the ollice. It is the ceremony of naturalization, by 
which he is made a citizen in the commonwealth of Israel. 
It is his credentials as the representative of Christ. Thus 
the candidate stands committed before God and man, to 
lead a religious life. If, then, the Christian submits to 
this rite with a clear understanding of the depth of its 
meaning, and the breadth of its import, he can nol fail of 
the divine blessing. 

Here we see the significance and the only significance of 
“baptismal grace.” To suppose that grace can accom¬ 
pany any outward rite whatever, independent of the 
subject of that rite, is to accept a dogma in flat con¬ 
tradiction with essential principles of our common 
protestant faith. And to suppose that there can he 
any vicarious belief which can so avail for another, 
is equally inconsistent with the necessity of a personal 
acceptance of the gospel—such an acceptance which 
justifies the use of the svtnhol of a Christian profession. 
Grace can follow baptism < n!y as it follows the faith of 
the convert, who is baptized. 

B. The Lord’s Supper. This has a like significance and 
worth with baptism. The latter points to the new birth 
as accomplished by union with Christ, the dying and risen 
Redeemer. Tile former points to the life which issues 
from this birth as sustained by a fellowship with the same 
Redeemer. Thus both have an objective basis; namely, 
the person and the work of our Lord, and both a subjective 
condition; namely, a personal faith in and attachment to 
Christ, himself, and so both grow out of the very nature ol 
Christianity. They are the forms which embody its spirit. 
One can not be changed without logically changing the 
other; lor spirit and form ever go together, in the sphere 
of redemption as in the realm of nature. 
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Communion is not a memorial act alone or chiefly; for 
that would make Christianity a tiling simply of the past - , 
and would destroy the symbolic character of the rite. 
Besides, it would be out of harmony with baptism, which 
is also commemorative in its character. Again, Christ is 
not absent from the soul. Wc are to recall Him, not only 
as having once suffered in our behalf, but as actually 
present, and dwelling in our souls by faith. Christ is not 
in the bread and the wine, but Christ is in the transaction— 
in the souls of the communicants, in the very act of their 
participation. As in other religious gatherings he is 
present in the act of oral worship, so in this sacramental 
meeting he is present in the symbolic worship. Thus the 
believer in partaking of the elements partakes of Christ. 
Gill in his commentary on 1 Cor. x. 10, has the following: 
“The bread which we break, is it not the communion of 
the body of Christ? It is; for not only believers by this 
act have communion with his mystical body, the church, 
but with his natural body which was broken for them. 
Thus in a spiritual sense and by faith they eat his flesh as 
well as drink his blood.” The partaking of the bread and 
wine expresses our inward partaking of Christ, and so 
strengthens this very participation. It is true that we 
are called on to commemorate the death of our Lord; but 
it is true also that we arc called on to discern the Lord’s 
body. For the Christ of Calvary is also the Christ of the 
soul, Calvin’s view was much nearer the truth than that 
of Zwingle. The idea that we meet at the Supper to find 
our Lord absent from us in the very symbolic act. of com¬ 
munion is an offense to the moral consciousness ot Chris¬ 
tendom. Of course hereafter we arc to know Him face to 
face, for in heaven signs and symbols have no place. 

The Lord’s Supper is of the nature of a prayer directed 
to Christ himself. It is not an isolated act of worship, be¬ 
cause it is not dictated by the wants of the more hour, and 
does not take on an expression suited to the changing cir- 
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cumstwccs of the soul. It is one of those great life-acts 
of devotion, where the abiding aspirations and permanent 
needs of the believer are fully expressed. The breaking 
of the bread and the pouring of the wine have a fixed 
meaning, and the eating of the one and the drinking of 
the other symbolize the actual entering into fellowship 
with the crucified, but present Redeemer. 

'I’llus fellowship with Christ involves a communion with 
his church. It does not imply, however, a communion 
with every member of the body, but only a fellowship 
with the community as a whole. 

We see here that tin; washing of the disciples’ feet can 
not he an ordinance of the Gospel. For it has no objective 
basis. It is only emblematic in its character; that is, it 
points to some trait or some virtue, as humility, and not 
to any objective fact. It was thus employed by Christ as 
a method of teaching. The spirit of bis example is always 
authoritative. 

They seem in the New Testament to stand in the closest 
relation, both in the order of thought and in the order of 
time. Both presuppose faith. The first points to the 
ground and origin of the new life, and the other to the 
source and the substance of that life. The grace which 
attends both, depends on the personal faith of the one who 
goes to the table of our Lord. 

Fifth. Social Worship and Church Discipline. The 
value of these as means of grace is obvious; hut. comes so 
fully under Pastoral Theology, that we purposely omit 
them. 


SECTION FOURTH. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE DIVINE LIFE. 

The formal dogmatic statement that the elect will per¬ 
severe is simply a self-evident proposition, and needs no 
discussion and no development. If the doctrine of election 
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be admitted, then the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints is at once conceded. Such a view, however, namely, 
that the elect soul will persevere, is of no practical value 
whatever. No one can know of his own election. But 
though God will carry out his purpose, the question re¬ 
mains: Has God purposed that the soul once renewed 
should persevere through life and be saved? It is this 
question that we are to discuss. Divine life, once awak¬ 
ened in the soul, never absolutely dies out. A complete 
and radical change must lead to a process of sanctification, 
and that process must culminate in the salvation of the 
soul. Such seems to be the teaching of Scripture. See 
Phil. i. 0, where the primary reference is to Christian fel¬ 
lowship, and so the indirect reference to final salvation. 
We have in 1 Pet. i. 5 a still stronger proof-text. Here 
the efficient and ultimate cause of our continuance in the 
divine life is the grace of God; while the proximate cause 
is the faith of the believer. The end proposed is the re¬ 
demption of the soul, as already accomplished, though yet 
waiting to be fully manifested and realized. The spiritual 
blessings of this life are called an earnest of our inherit¬ 
ance; that is, the first installment of what has been de¬ 
creed to us, and are spoken of as God’s seal to show that 
we belong to him as his property. See Rom. xi. 29; 2 
Cor. i. 21-2:1; Eph. i. 14. These passages seem to strongly 
favor the idea that the regenerate soul can never really 
apostatize from its Savior. The Apostle John explains 
the instances of apparent apostasy thus: “It they had 
been of us they would have continued with us, but they 
went out that they might be made manifest that they were 
not of us;” 1 John ii. 19. Such was the ease of Judas, 
who “went to his own place.” Such, however, was not the 
case of David, or of Peter, who partially and (or a time 
fell away, but only to return with a deeper sense of their 
guilt, and a richer experience of God’s marvellous grace. 

In harmony with the general view here presented, those 
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who are finally condemned are those whom the 'Judge 
never knew. See Matt. xxv. 12. 

The Christian consciousness refers the entire Christian 
life back to the eternal love of God, and to the working 
out of that love in the soul of the believer. We feel that 
God will save us, not because we were elected from eternity, 
but because we have or have had the testimony of His 
presence and His grace in our hearts. Our sense of se¬ 
curity, while we look at God’s grace reflected in our hearts 
and grounded in the person and work of his Son, is full 
and complete. The soul, standing in the conscious love of 
God, hedged about by his rich and free promises, united 
to his dear Son, and filled by his spirit, can never finally 
and forever perish. Such was the conviction of the apostle, 
as giveu in the last part >1 the eighth of Romans. This is 
the divine side of the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints. It involves the purpose of God, the agency of 
God through the Son and the Spirit, the promises of God, 
and the grace of God directly working in the souls of men. 

There is, however, a human side. Continuance in the di¬ 
vine life is the result of human striving, as well as of divine 
inworking. Human souls are not selfless automatons or 
mere machines, endowed in some way with moral and 
rational capacities; but are free responsible agents, weak 
in purpose and liable to err and exposed to temptation, 
and so always in danger of falling away from God. They 
are treated in the Scriptures as exposed to this danger and 
as dependent on their own humble striving and struggles 
for success in the divine life. They are urged to run the 
race with patience, and to act the part of a soldier, and 
are even warned against the danger of apostasy itself. 
Thus these exhortations, so numerous and so pressing, are 
not addressed to men as the elect of God; but as creatures 
and sinners, possessing indeed the grace of God, but yet 
exposed in themselves to uttter ruin. Even Paul himself 
intimates that he mi^ht become a castaway. 
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On the divine side comfort and encouragement are ad¬ 
ministered; while on the human side incentives and warn¬ 
ings arc brought to bear on the careless and the indifferent. 
Does not this two-fold representation touch all Christian ex¬ 
perience? Do we not feel, in our deepest consciousness, the 
truthfulness of those divergent Scriptural representations? 
An absolute solution can only be found in the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the divine and human agencies. These appeals, 
these warnings, and the very supposition of the possibility 
of falling away and being lost—all these area part of the 
very means God uses to secure the completion of the new 
life, flow else can God keep free souls from perishing? 
He will not efface his own image, nor annul the laws of 
influence; but He will ever act in harmony with the 
natures He has made, and the surroundings lie has or¬ 
dained. Thus He allows the Christian to test his own 
strength, in order to teach him his dependence. Thus he 
warns him of dangers from within and without, in order 
that ho may form his own habits of virtue and purity. 
Thus, too, on the same principle, and for a like purpose, 
He points out to him the dread possibility of a complete 
apostasy—a possibility real from the human point of view 
—in order to save him from the perdition that awaits the 
ungodly. 'I’llus, while we may feel uncertain in ourselves 
and insecure in our own strength, we may feel secured in 
the possession of Cod’s free and sovereign love. The 
sense of dangers about our path will only increase our 
sense of security, and of serene and blessed repose in God. 
Thus the divine and human sides of this doctrine inter¬ 
penetrate and complement each other. 

Here as everywhere in the life of the believer, we are to 
conceive of the opposite forces .as acting in unison. The 
purpose and the agency of God enter into and pervade the 
aim and the activity of the believer. They interblcnd in 
the mystery of the Christian’s life, not as cause and effect, 
but as the infinite spirit identifies itself with its finite 
counterpart. 
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Perseverance is the test of character. The real char¬ 
acter of a man does not consist in the overbalance of the 
good acts cither in quantity or in quality; but in the filin' 
moral condition of the soul. This finality is the resultant 
of all the spiritual forces which have been operating 
throughout the entire life. What we arc at the hour of 
death determines what we are to be in eternity. This, 
however, may not be manifest to ourselves—much less to 
others. But, in fact, the end of life shows what we have 
been all along since our conversion—that notwithstanding 
our many wanderings we Are unchanged in the root of our 
nature. Every man has a property in all his acts, and his 
real final condition depends on what he is spiritually worth 
as he closes the business of life. 



PART FIFTH. 

TI-IE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE KINGDOM. 


SECTION' FIRST. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The groat comprehensive idea, in the early preaching of 
Jesus was the proclamation of the coining of the Kingdom 
of God. This was the good news. Thus we find him 
“saying the time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is 
at hand, repent ye and believe the gospel.” The Prophets 
had foretold this coming. John the Baptist had been 
commissioned to introduce Jesus as the promised Messiah. 
The burden of iiis cry was: “Prepare ye the way of the 
Jjord,” and his constant injunction was: “Repent ye for 
the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” He summoned all 
men to the baptism of repentance. 

But the coming of Christ himself was the advent of the 
Kingdom. Tims when he made his triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem they that went before and they that fol¬ 
lowed cried, saving, “Blessed is he that cornel Ii in the 
name of tho Lord.” Jesus now ot'len speaks of his 
kingdom as having already come. Thus Christ declared 
that “since iho days of the Baptist, the kingdom of heaven, 
is preached and every man presseth into it.” And he an¬ 
nounces tlie same fact in more forcible language, when he 
says, “Prom the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven sufVercth violence and the violent 
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take it by force.” The general thought is plain enough. 
The men of his nation attached to the shell and husk of 
the old theocracy could only gain an entrance into the new 
kingdom by a violent break with their old prejudices, and 
a break that had its root in profound moral convictions. 
The parables too of our Lord showed that the kingdom of 
heaven had been inaugurated on earth, not merely by the 
coming of our Lord, but by the reception he had met 
among those who had been outwardly prepared by the 
baptism of John. 


SECTION SECOND. 

THE NEW THEOCRACY 

Christ came to re-establish the theocracy, not in its out¬ 
ward form, but in its inward spirit. The days of the 
Messiah were to be the last days, the end of the world. 
All the predictions of the Hebrew prophets were to find 
their fulfilment during this closing period of our probation. 
Thus John was Elias, and the predictions of Joel were 
verified on the day of Pentecost. Had the prophecies 
meant a literal restoration of Israel, neither Jesus nor the 
apostle Peter could have given us these interpretations ol 
the older Scriptures. And had our Lord intended only a 
mere reform of the old theocracy, crowds which had 
tlocked to John confessing their sins would gladly have 
hailed Jesus as the Messiah of their Israel. But they did 
not understand, or at least refused to accept him, as soon 
as they found that his kingdom was not of this world. 
Nor did the apostles, even the foremost of them all, lull)’ 
apprehend him; the words, “Neither in this mountain nor 
yet in Jerusalem” were enigmas to them. 

1 he phrase “the Kingdom of God” has two general 
meanings, one denoting the blessed reign of God in the 
soul, with all its rich spiritual fruits, and the other denot¬ 
ing his renovating power in the race, uniting them into a 
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great spiritual community of souls—a community which 
might now.have many nominal adherents, very many but 
partially sanctified, but still a community which was 
destined to be sifted and purified at there-appearing of its 
Savior and its Judge. 

The reign of God reveals itself in the growing conscious¬ 
ness of redemption. There is in the background the con¬ 
sciousness of sin, but it is of sin freely forgiven through 
union with Christ. 'Phis reign of God in believing hearts 
differs from the reign of God in sinless spirits. The ex¬ 
perience gained in passing from sin to holiness by an 
agency without and above us is deeper and richer than the 
angelic consciousness could ever be or ever become. For 
it has a closer alliance with the God-man, a fuller share in 
his work, a profounder sense of the beauty and worth of 
goodness, and the hope of a grander destination than that 
which falls to the lot of any of the celestial hierarchy. 
Thus the springs of life are deeper and the responsibilities 
graver than could exist in simply sinless beings. This 
reign of God is only partial in this life, and so the king¬ 
dom of God is yet to eome in all its fulness and power. 

'Phis inner kingdom of light and love is not adequately 
characterized as an invisible church. For this attribute is 
merely negative and has no moral value whatever. It 
seems to imply too that this great redemptive process 
within us might remain unknown and unknowable. In its 
secret depths it is no doubt hidden from all who have not 
entered tin? Holy of Holies. lint it cannot but reveal it¬ 
self in thought and speech, in purpose and action. 

Hut the kingdom of God viewed simply as his reign in 
the souls of men does differ from the church because this 
stale cannot he organized, ft denotes a redemptive con¬ 
dition, while the church is made up of those who profess 
to belong to the company of redeemed. Grenier in his 
N. T. Lexicon well states the relation of the church to the 
kingdom of God viewed as an inner, spiritual power, thus: 
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“The kingdom is related to the church, as redemption is 
related to the church of the redeemed.” This reign of'God 
stands to the company of believers, as the ideal stands to 
the real—as the circle conceived by the mathematician 
stands to the first rude attempts of his pupil to draw that 
curve on the blackboard. 

But it would be a serious mistake to suppose that this 
inward state was one serene joy. Doubtless in its inmost 
depths it was so, but it was a joy in suffering. Christ de¬ 
clared that he “came not to send peace but a sword.” It 
could not be otherwise. The inevitable result was fore¬ 
seen and provided for in the plan of Christ. He intended 
that his kingdom should be in hostility to the world, and 
that every human tie, even the nearest and dearest, should 
give place to the supreme attachment of the soul to his 
Savior. 

The kingdom of God is also viewed as a world renewing 
power. It is a new theocratic agency, without any con¬ 
nection with the state, and in fact without any organiza¬ 
tion whatever. Still the life-giving energy of the spirit 
works extensively as well as intensively, and we have a 
community of studs, a universal Messianic, kingdom of 
God. Membership here is secured by a spiritual birth and 
the door stands open to all believing souls. Faith is the 
common bond lhaL binds them to the head as well as to 
each other, whether it expresses itself in baptism or not. 
Though in the days of our Lord the refusal to be bapt ized 
or the neglect to do so, would show that the faith was un¬ 
real. Thus Christ tested Nicodemus. Hence Christ says 
to him “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit 
he cannotsee the kingdom of God.” John the Baptist had 
a special mission to prepare the way for (he Messiah by 
the baptism of repentance. So the outward sign "I 
entrance into the kingdom of Christ was baptism. 1 he 
new theocratic community tints formed was made up ol 
the good and the bad who Hocked to John or to the apostles 
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of our Lord for admission into his kingdom. Thus we 
have an unorganized spiritual common weal tli. This is 
represented by the church viewed collectively or by local 
churohly communities. 

The idea of its universality rests not on its actual exten¬ 
sion at any one period in the world’s history, but on the 
universal elements and principles which belong to the 
kingdom itself. It presupposes one God for one race. 
The founder of the spiritual theocracy was himself one 
with God and with man. The sinlessncss of our Lord tak¬ 
ing on the sinfulness of our common nature made him the 
desire of all nations, the physician of all souls for all time. 
Thus the supreme gift was offered to all and only needed 
to be accepted. Faith was that acceptance and baptism 
was its symbol. 

The kingdom of God is also conceived as having its com¬ 
pletion and final glorification in the future when Christ 
shall come without sin unto salvation. This distinction 
justifies the title “kingdom of heaven.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH. 


SECT TON FUIST. 

MESSIANIC INTIMATIONS. 

Christ gave no formal model for his church, nor did he 
so far as the record shows, directly authorize his apostles 
to gather his disciples into organized communities. Me 
did not need to do so since a new society must spring from 
the new life introduced by our Lord; and since too the 
Spirit was to guide them alter his ascension into “all the 
truth.” His great mission on earth was to reconcile God 
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to man and man to God in and by his own person, and 
thus to prepare the way for a society which shall bo called 
after his name and which shall embody bis spirit and do 
his work. The preaching of his kingdom by himself and 
the missionaries he sent forth was the necessary prelude to 
the founding of the Christian church. 

But he did give clear intimations that his disciples 
would sooner or later be organized into companies of pro¬ 
fessed believers. Tims he ga ve the promise of his own re¬ 
turn in the presence of the Paraclete, lie insisted that 
the church was to be the final court of appeal, in all dif¬ 
ferences among the brotherhood. He declared that he 
would build his church on souls who could like Peter con¬ 
fess their faith in him. He gave too to his messengers the 
power to declare who could and who could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. These heralds of the gospel.were 
also empowered to baptize on a profession of faith in the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Wc have dogmatically given our interpretation of 
Christ’s words to Peter, “Thou art Peter and on this rock 
I will build my church.” YVe can not accept the Roman 
Catholic idea that the reference is to the apostle in his of¬ 
ficial capacity, because the confession of faith was mani¬ 
festly a profoundly personal one, and because there is 
nothing in the history of the apostolic church which shows 
that Peter was ever its Pope, hut much to show that he 
was not. Even his presence in Rome is doubtful. Nor 
is there any reference to any successor of Peter in the 
Acts or in the Epistles. On the other hand, the reference 
to the abstract idea contained in the confession as the rock, 
is too non-natural an interpretation to he admitted for a 
moment. YVe prefer therefore to say that Peter was the 
rock because lie was the man of conviction,—the confessor. 
Jesus however announced here a principle, namely: the 
individual believer is the unit of power in the Christian 
church. 
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Christ gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven to Peter 
(Malt. xvi. 19). He also gave them to all the apostles 
(Matt, xviii, 18). If we do not accept the above explana¬ 
tion of the passage, at least in its essential meaning, then 
we must fall back on the papal notion of a priesthood, in¬ 
stituted by our Lord himself. But the preachers of the 
Gospel, whether apostles or others are never termed 
priests. Nor do we ever find them granting absolution as 
the vicegerents of God. They are simply heralds of the 
Gospel and simply announce the terms on which heaven is 
opened or closed to human souls, No doubt there is im¬ 
plied that the Gospel is a “savor of life unto life or a savor 
of death unto death.” 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE PENTECOSTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The? festival of the Pentecost witnessed the great 
spiritual miracle of the apostolic age. While the disciples 
were assembled for prayer, there came from heaven the 
sudden blast of wind filling the room, and then a cloud of 
light, which at once divided itself, and rested on the head of 
each one in fire-like appearances, In form they resembled 
human tongues. Such was the outward physical plie- 
nonienon. The symbolic import of the rushing wind was 
the descent of the Spirit of God. The tongue-like Haine 
which sat on the heads of the apostles and their compan¬ 
ions, was the bestowrnent of a miraculous gilt of the 
Spirit. This was a wondrous, sudden exaltation ol the 
Christian consciousness, which might create new and un¬ 
known forms of speech, or might, as in the present case, 
lake on that spoken bv the foreigners themselves, who 
were, there present in the thronging crowds ol Jerusalem. 
The effect was instantaneous. The disciples began in 
loreign languages to pour forth with ecstatic joy their 
thanksgiving to God. They did not then engage in teach- 
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ing or preaching, bill, simply raised above the world, they 
addressed God alone. There can be no doubt it was one 
and the same hallelujah of praise given in all the lan¬ 
guages there represented. The impression on the multitude 
was determined by their receptivity. The larger portion 
wondered at the miracle, the rest of the crowd scoffed at 
the speakers and the speech, so unintelligible to themselves. 
When the outward wonders had disappeared, then fol¬ 
lowed the great discourse of Peter in explanation of the 
miraculous occurrence and in defence of the Messiahship 
of Jesus. The result of the whole scene and occasion was 
a large increase in the number of disciples, and a great de¬ 
velopment of church life. This life was so intense that 
the disciples gave themselves up for a time to the study of 
tin- Gospel, to the joy of communion, to the cate of the 
poor; and in fact, had of their own free will, all things in 
common. 

It would he going too far to call ibis the inaugural ion of 
the church of Christ. There were already germinal be¬ 
ginnings of the church before the ascension of our Lord. 
Certainly there were many groups of believers in Galilee 
and Judea who had been baptized by the forerunner of 
Jesus or by some of his apostles. These were churches 
however loose and imperfect in their organization. 

But the church did now pass out of its embryonic condi¬ 
tion, and take its essentially fixed and final form of gov¬ 
ernment and discipline. The apostles had now been raised 
to a point of view from which they could gain a clearer 
and profounder knowledge of the freedom of divine grace, 
and of the fulness (here was in their risen Lord. They were 
no longer bound to a dead narrow Judaism, by knowing 
Christ chiefly after the flesh. They knew him now as the 
glorified one who was to he present with them in all their 
gatherings and in all their labors. He was not only their 
inspiration, but the magnet which drew them together, and 
tin 1 bond which was to keep them in fellowship. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE EMBODIMENT OF THE NEW LIFE. 

Christianity must issue in a religious society. The 
church must grow out of Christ’s presence.iu the world. 
For it is the person of Jesus and not his group of abstract 
ideas, which is fontal and central in the religion he founded. 
He came not to establish a school but a kingdom, not to 
philosophize but to redeem, not. to propagate a dogma, 

. blit to gather about himself believers in his person, subjects 
to his will and sharers in his work and in his destiny, lie 
thus offered himself to each and every human soul as its 
Redeemer, and its Lord; and thus he won, out of ihe mass 
of a lost humanity, a new society, the recipients of his 
grace and the heirs to his inheritance., 

'1'his society of Jesus has its origin on the one hand in a 
great historical Person, and on the other, in the profound 
spiritual life, which., his very presence generates and 
sustains. .. 

Every leaderlpas his following. . .Tlje.greater the leader, 
the wider the following. If he embodies the hopes and 
satisfies the needs of all, his name will be the inspiration 
of the centuries. •Elis-character will stamp itself upon the 
institutions of his country, and will be enshrined in the 
traditions and in Lite literature of the world. This ideal 
-|»resence, kept alive by the memories of the past, would 
■become one of the great possessions of the future. With 
all this however, there would be a sense of supreme loss in 
the very memorials of the dead. But when the Son of 
ilan, freed from the limitations of death, re-enters human 
life, not as an ideal hut as a real Presence, then we have a 
new, creative, spiritual power in society, and the Christian 
church appears. It is only when the Christ of history be¬ 
comes the Christ of humanity, that such an institution is 
possible. The ascension was but the prelude to the Pente¬ 
cost, and the Pentecost insures the foundation of a new 
• kingdom of God. 
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This must be so, since all life, in nature or in society, tends 
to organize itself, and to organize itself according to the 
essential law of its nature; and this tendency increases in 
proportion to the depth and the intensity of the life itself. 
The environment may misdirect or limit this tendency, 
but can not annul it while any life-force remains in the 
community. We see that in Christianity human souls arc 
not summoned to unite themselves simply with God, but 
distinctively with the God-man. Thus from the very nature 
of the case, fellowship with God involves the community 
of saints. Thus the new divinely-human life is both indi¬ 
vidual and social in its character. And thus too Christi¬ 
anity becomes not only an historical religion, but the his¬ 
torical faith of humanity, and the church becomes a per¬ 
manent factor in the life of humanity. 


CHAPTER III. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CIIUKCH. 

SUCTION FIRST. 

ITS NECESSITY 

The design of Christ was to win souls to himself, to 
perfect the Christian character, and to utilize the spiritual 
power, thus called into life, for the redemption of the 
world. 

That an organized community was necessary to carry 
out this plan of Jesus can not be doubted. Without a 
spiritual home for believing souls, there could be but little 
growth in spirituality. For all need the sympathies 
and the watch-care of the church. No soul, least of all 
the Christian soul, is sufficient for himself, llis very fel¬ 
lowship with God is limited, if he can not open himself to 
others, and others can not unite their souls to him. The 
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very responsibilities and sacrifice which the church im¬ 
poses on its members, serve only to enrich the life and 
ennoble the character. How often the worship of the 
sanctuary will save the convert from relapsing into world- 
liness! 

Without tile church life as the open or secret spring of 
charily, could we look for the missionary and benevolent 
organizations which now bless the world? Would they 
and could they have the same life and power? Would 
they not, one and all, degenerate into purely business 
agencies, having in view indeed moral and spiritual ends, 
but in themselves destitute of the life of godliness? Many 
a seed is carried by the birds of the air, and many more 
arc driven broadcast by the winds of heaven, but there is 
no harvest; and so it is in the spiritual world.' The Chris¬ 
tian church must be the earthly fountain-head of all the 
influences which are to save the lost family of man. 

The appointment of a ministry with power to perpetuate 
itself could not obviate the necessity of some organ¬ 
ized Christian community. For thus isolated front the 
body of believers, and holding no official relation with 
them, they would form a priestly class by themselves, and 
would take on the caste spirit and caste character. In a 
religion like that of Christ, at once spiritual and human¬ 
itarian, this sacerdotal character would be fatal in its in¬ 
fluence. Nov could it do much for any age advanced in cult- 
ure,and in civil and political freedom. . Nor could we help 
the matter if the ministers of religion were endowed with 
apostolic gifts and graces, The very supposition is hardly 
tolerable, since such graces and gifts could not find any 
depth of soil in such a purely aristocratic order of officials. 
But the inspiration would not save them from dissensions, 
nor prevent, them from being a disturbing class in a free 
political society. Such an order would naturally look to 
the state for support since they could not rely on chance 
congregations they might gather. 
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Nor could the institution of the Christian Sabbath, or 
; ,the collection of the apostolic writings render useless the 
. founding of a Christian church. It is true the society of 
. our Lord absolutely needs the Lord’s day and the Lord’s 
book, and wo may add, they in turn need the church. 
Without an authoritative guide, the community of Christ 
would yield to a fixed and cold legalism, or would follow 
in the wake of some lawless fanaticism. The word of God 
Without us must be the judge of the word within us. On 
the other hand the holy Scriptures without a church to keep 
alive a relish for the truth, and to promote its study and 
■its reading, would remain unsold in the bookstore, or be 
left unread in the private library. 

The Sabbath too without an organized body of believers 
to'honor the day would degenerate into a more festive sea¬ 
son! of amusement. It is here also true that the one day 
set apart .for worship, and that too the day which commem¬ 
orates the resurrection of our Lord, and so our redemption, 
is essential to the very life of the church. It could not 
well make its own day, an 1 give to that day the hallowed 
associations that it now has. Nor. could the slate do for it 
what the great Head of the church has done, consecrate a 
day for public worship, lint still the day without the 
church could be of very little help to the purity and the 
depth of the Christian life or to its diffusion in the world. 

SECTION SECOND. 

ITS ORGANIZATION. 

The organization of the Christian church is not given in 
any formal model, fully delineated in the Scriptures. We 
have however certain regnant principles given, and certain 
broad facts stated, which leave no doubt about the-divine 
intention. The organization of Christian brotherhoods 
does not rest on a few isolated proof-texts, embodying only 
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casual precepts and giving only exceptional instdiices of 
apostolic procedure. All injunctions and all so-called ex¬ 
amples in the New Testament have no universal and per¬ 
manent validity, except as they are rooted in and sup¬ 
ported by the general drift of apostolic teaching. 

The Scriptures plainly reveal the organic law of every 
Christian church and thus give us the divine model. All 
churches for all time must hold to this organic law. This 
law embraces all the constitutive principles of the church 
as a one living organism. 

■ These principles are the following: Christ is the 
supreme head and sole law-giver in the church-, the church 
is his body, dependent on him alone; faith in the individual 
soul is the only spiritual qualification for membership; 
baptism is the only ritual qualification for membership; 
the Lord’s supper is the only observance required of every 
church by its Head; there is a ministry appointed by Christ 
and accepted by the church, whose business it is to preach 
the gospel, and guide the church, and to administer these 
two ordinances. Every member is a king and a priest 
unto God; and this kingship and this priesthood guarantee 
the right of private judgment, aird also the right of 
access to God without any human intervention whatever. 
All churches have equal ecclesiastical rights, and all are 
independent of each other, hut all stand in fraternal re¬ 
lations, one with another. 

While the original type of the church must remain es¬ 
sentially the same, vet there may be many variations with¬ 
out destroying its distinctive features. Thus there may 
be an undue multiplication of the orders in tite ministry, 
or an undue enlargement of its power, or again a false dis¬ 
tribution of the rights and duties ol the ministry among 
its members; or divine worship may be so encumbered 
with a fixed ritual as to interfere with both the freedom of 
the pastor and the individual worshiper, fn all these 
cases the church organization may he only defective in its 
character. 
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A church may then be defined as: A company of baptized 
believers, organized for the purpose of promoting their 
own spiritual growth, and for the diffusion of the Christian 
religion. 

It belongs to such a company to choose its own ministry. 
This right must be inherent in such an organization as the 
church. The Scriptures describe the church as a unique 
spiritual community, and so as one altogether com¬ 
petent to manage its own affairs. Titus it is styled the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, the body of Christ, a 
royal priesthood, a chosen generation, the flock of God, 
heirs of God. Christ is said to be in the believer and he 
is said to be in Christ. The Christian is termed a new crea¬ 
ture, one born of the spirit, a child of God. When we keep 
in mind these and other scriptural descriptions of the 
church and its members, we can accept the few instances 
(Acts i. 26, vi. 5) of the election of their official guides and 
helpers as instancesof a common practice. This view is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the practice of electing the clergy 
by the church, continued to be followed in many places and 
on many occasions for at least four centuries. Thus Bing¬ 
ham in his “Antiquities of the Christian Church,” after 
having at length given his reasons for believing that the 
church often anciently elected their ministers, adds: “These 
are some of the collateral evidences that may 'in 1 brought 
to prove that anciently the clergy and the people joined in 
a common vote in the election of their bishop - - - • u° r 
was this privilege only indulged them in the election ol 
their bishop - - - - .St. Jerome says expressly that 
presbyters and oilier clergy were as much elected by the 
people as the bishops were.” See Book 4, Chapter 2. 

The church is a voluntary society in the sense that both 
laitli and baptism are free acts of the individual members, 
and in the sense that it belongs to this society of Jesus to 
carry out tin* principles of its charter according to its own 
best judgment, and also in the sense that it has the full 
• right to legislate for itself in any way not inconsistent 
with the fundamental law of its existence. 
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But we see that it is not a voluntary association, in that 
we are required by the very principles of the Christian re¬ 
ligion to join this brotherhood of believers. It is not a 
matter of mere option whether we will or not. Nor can 
wo leave the church simply at our own option. The only 
way out of the church is by the extinction of the local 
body itself, or by our own death, or by the action of the 
church of which we arc members. Nor can any church, or 
any number of churches, even by the unanimous vote of 
each and every one, alter the terms of admission, or change 
or abandon any of her great symbols, or in any way muti¬ 
late the charter of her privileges, as these have been given 
by Christ and his apostles. 

The apostolic churches were independent of each other, 
although bound together by a common faith and a common 
purpose. This is evident from the absolute silence of the 
New Testament in regard to the grouping of churches 
under a bishop or any college of presbyters. This'silence is 
of positive value because it covered more than a single 
generation. It is true the apostles had plenary power over 
all the churches, but they were an exceptional order, or if 
not, wo are on our way to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 
But it is worthy of note iiow careful these inspired disciples 
were to guard the freedom of the churches, and also of their 
pastors. They speak of themselves as fellow-elders, and 
unite themselves with others in sending their salutations. 
What Neander says on ibis subject is striking: “A system 
of fraternal equality in the relations of the communities to 
each other, would, independent of their determinate cir¬ 
cumstances, have answered best to the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity, and been most promotive of its free uneorrupted 
manifestation.” In the opinion of the great historian the 
forms of social lif(! existing at the very time when Chris¬ 
tianity had spread largely over the Roman Empire, neces¬ 
sitated the alteration of the apostolic practice. He is 
constrained to add however: “That this relation and the 
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subordination of the country churches to those in the cities, 
was not sufficiently interpenetrated with the free and free- 
making spirit of the gospel, and operated by its undue pre¬ 
ponderance, to check and interrupt the development- of 
Christian doctrine and of church life,” Vol. 1, page 202. 
But how evident it is that the abandonment of independence 
by the local churches, must give rise to an aristocratic 
constitution; and this must in turn pave the way for the 
monarchical system itself. The first step necessitated the 
last step. The needs of society can never require any 
church to sacrifice what is essential to the freedom and 
perfection of the Christian life. 

The great practical objection made to the Congrega¬ 
tional system of church organization over against the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian ecclesiastical constitutions is 
that it involves the waste and misdirection of spiritual 
power. In comparing the relative worth of each of these 
methods of organization, we are to consider first and fore¬ 
most, not the waste of power or its misdirection, but its 
production in the source and seat of life. Waste of all 
kinds accompanies all vitality in the individual and in so¬ 
ciety. That is an evil incident to our probationary con¬ 
dition. It will not do to impair or destroy the fountains 
on the hill-side, and gather their waters into a huge reser¬ 
voir in order to save the waste. Nature, especially nature 
renewed, ought largely to have its way. It is better, in 
the long run, to save and to develop the springs of life in 
tile individual souls, whether these belong to the laity or 
the pastorate, than to repress freedom of action by minis¬ 
terial authority or churchly rules. The less government 
there is in a spiritual society, consistent with order, the 
better it is for the freshness and power of its religions lile. 
1'he evils of a weak organization that favors freedom, of 
thought and expression and liberty of action, and that, 
throws responsibility on the local'church, cannot well be 
so great as the evils of a strong organization, which by its 
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very strength, must at limes limit the freedom of both the 
clergy and laymen. This limitation will, in the main, be 
an unconscious one, and all the more to be regretted be- 
cnuSe of the unconsciousness. Its educative influence is 
to check waste by repression, and to prevent misdirection 
of power by subordinating the individual to his ollicial 
superior. In short it saves him from his real or possible 
mistakes, by freeing him from his responsibilities. 

The denominations which have adopted the congrega¬ 
tional system have done well in church work. They are 
not failures. When we consider the millions they have 
put into their schools, and the millions more into their 
church edilices, and when too we consider their growth in 
this country, and their successful labors among the 
heathen, we must say that this waste has not led to any 
defeat, and they have, not fallen behind others in reaching 
the goal for which they were established. One of them 
started the modern missionary movement in England. 
Would not Carey have been silenced at once, had he be¬ 
longed to some stronger organization than a simple Bap¬ 
tist eh iirohr 1 

Churches, though independent of each other are still 
united by identity of faith, and an agreement in ritual. 
Thus independence is not isolation. Thus too, we have 
local associations, state conventions, and national councils. 
These assume no control over the churches. They aim to 
promote the. communion of saints, the edification ol the 
ministry and of the churches, and the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity through the world. Thus is formed a denomina¬ 
tion of Christians with a community' of life and ol work. 

Wo can sec too how not only small societies may In¬ 
formed for charitable purposes, but also how great cor 
porale national missionary’ associations may be established, 
and how these can work quite as effectively as any church 
establishment whatever.' Nor is the independency of the 
churches endangered by these corporations. 1 he con- 
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viciions of their managers are against any interference 
with the rights of the churches, and the jealousy of 
churches in this direction is too great to tolerate the least 
assumption of ecclesiastical authority. • 


SECTION THIRD. 

ITS MINISTRY. 

It is a distinctive doctrine of Protestantism, that every 
soul must first join himself with Christ, before it can join 
the church. It follows from this principle that every one 
enters with gifts which render hint a member not only of 
a Christian brotherhood but also of a spiritual priesthood. 
Those gifts are found in natural aptitudes quickened and 
ennobled by the grace of God. There is no place for any 
official mediation between the soul of the believer and its 
God. Every soul thus endowed is fitted to have a share, 
according to the measure of his gifts in the worship, the 
discipline, and the enlightenment of the church ol which 
he is a member; and every believer is called to work, ac¬ 
cording to the openings of Providence, for the spread ol 
the Christian faith and the gathering of souls into the 
church. 

The apostle Paul is clear and strong in the duties of in¬ 
dividual members in church work. To the Thessalonians 
he writes: “Wherefore - • - - edify one another, even as 
ye do." To the Homans he writes: “We being many are 
one body in Christ, and every one members one ol an¬ 
other.” To the Corinthians ho is still more full: “Desire 
earnestly spiritual gifts;” again, “Seek that ye may excel 
to the edifying of the church;” and still again, “Mow con¬ 
cerning spiritual gifts, I would not have you ignorant - - 
• - There are diversities of gifts, hut the same spirit - - 
- - But the ministration of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal.” And to the Ephesians he says: 
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“Lot no corrupt speech proceed out of your mouth, but 
such as is pood for edifying, as the need may be.” 

But in the church there were those who possessed pre¬ 
eminent gil ts, and were tints called to be the leaders and 
the teachers of the community. This was an absolute ne¬ 
cessity. St. Paul recognizes it, when he exclaims in the 
1st Epistle'to the Cor. where he had treated of the diver¬ 
sity of gifts: “Are all apostles? - - - - are all teachers?” 
And he declares that God had “set some in the churches, 
first, apostles, secondarily, prophets, thirdly, teachers.” 
Me is more full in his epistle to the Ephesians: “But unto 
every one of us is given grace according to the measured 
the gift of Christ.” “And he gave some apostles; and 
some prophets; and some evangelists; and some pastors 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
He puts (he need of organization in a direct, and simple 
stalmnent: “God is not a God of confusion but of peace,” 
and adds the injunction: “Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” 

There were extraordinary officers in the early church; 
of these we notice only the apostles. They were sum¬ 
moned by our Lord before the church was gathered or or¬ 
ganized. Their distinctive function was two-fold, namely: 
to exercise plenary power over all t he churches and to wit¬ 
ness to the resurrection of Christ. As the chosen 
apostles then, they could have no successors. As mission¬ 
aries, teachers and pastors, they have a large following in 
the Christian ministry. 

There are only two orders in the ministry which are 
permanent in their character, the order of elders or min¬ 
isters, anti the order of deacons. The first is to care for 
the spiritual affairs of the local church, and the second to 
look after its temporal interests. 

We find in the New Testament that the spiritual order 
is designated either as elder or as bishop. 1 hat these two 
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terms arc used in Scripture to denote one and the same 
ministerial office is clear from the following considera¬ 
tions: 

1. Paul in Philippians i. 1, sends salutations only to 
bishops and deacons. If the bishops represent an order 
higher than elders, then we have a church with a plurality 
of the first, rank of ministers, and without any representa¬ 
tive of the second class, and with tilt* deacons only. This 
would be an unaccountable anomaly. 

2. In Acts xx. 17, Paul summons to Miletus the elders 
and addresses them as bishops. 

.1. In 1st Timothy, .'trd Chapter, the apostle describes 
the qualifications of bishops, while in the last chapter he 
calls them elders. 

4. In Titus, 1st Chapter, Paul instructs his assistant to 
appoint only blameless elders, for a bishop must be blame¬ 
less. 

5. The apostle Peter also in his (irst epistle, v. 1, 2, 
addresses elders, exhorting them to fullil the office of 
bishops. 

6. In the first epistle of Clement of Rome, who wrote 
at about the close of the first century of our era, we find 
the terms “bishop” and “elder” used interchangeably. 
'Phis is remarkable if he was the first bishop of Koine. 

Canon Lightfoot. in his notes to the Epistle to the Philip¬ 
pians, remarks: “It is a fact now generally recognized by 
theologians of all shades of opinion, that in the language 
of the New Testament the same officer in the church is 
called indifferently bishop and elder.” 

The noticeable exceptions to this general agreement are 
the Roman Catholic theologians. 

Rot he in his classie work on the beginnings of the church 
on page 174, German edition, says: “There can he no room 
for any doubt, whatever, as to the original identity ol 
bishops and elders.” Though Rothe held that there were 
no proper churches hut only communities until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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It. has been assumed that the higher order of bishops 
took the place of the apostles. In defence of this view, 
reference is made to the cases of Timothy and Titus. 
They seem to have been temporary delegates or represen¬ 
tatives of the apostle. Canon Lightfoot remarks, in his 
commentary on Philippines, page 199: <: It is the concep¬ 
tion of a later age which represents Timothy as bishop of 
Ephesus and Titus as bishop of Crete. St. Paul’s own 
language implies that the position which they held 
was temporary.” Timothy was certainly ordained as an 
elder or evangelist. Iluther also in his introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles, says: “In one epistle we still find the 
simplest form of church organization - - - - Wiesinger 
is right in insisting on the identity between bishop and 
presbyter which prevails in the epistles ■ - • • ‘On the 
whole’ says Wiesinger ‘there is clearly revealed the primi¬ 
tive character of the apostolic church organization,”’ 
page 59. 

That the episcopate should have sprung up so soon 
after the apostolic age and yet not itself be apostolic in 
character may seem to us strange. The strangeness how¬ 
ever will disappear when we remember that the two cen¬ 
turies following tile age of the apostles formed a transitional 
period in the life of the church, h was the period when 
great doctrinal and ritual errors began to take root. Here 
we are to date the origin of baptismal regeneration, of the 
consecration of the water in baptism, of the baptism of in¬ 
fants and of tiie communion of infants, of sacerdotalism, 
of invocation of the saints, and extreme veneration lor the 
Virgin Mary. Those germinal errors were embodied in 
tile very soil of this epoch, an epoch in other respects 
noble for'its faith and its heroic sufferings and'labors. It 
thou we find clear traces of a rising episcopacy we need 
not wonder. It did not stand alone in an age otherwise 
like that of the apostles. 
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Besides there were special causes for the origin and 
growth of the episcopal order. The apostolate, the great 
bond of unity had disappeared. Jerusalem the historic 
centre had been destroyed. The strife between the Jewish 
and the Gentile Christians had increased. The Gnostic 
heresies bad greatly disturbed the Christian consciousness. 
In the midst of such distractions and conflicts of opinions, 
a stronger form of church government would naturally be 
developed. The elder who should take the lead in the 
college of presbyters, would by the necessities of his posi¬ 
tion be forced to assume responsibilities. Duties would 
generate rights, and rights would crystallize into pre¬ 
rogatives. The representative elder would become the 
bishop. This could easily take place in a local church 
with its plurality of ciders. But the bishop of the church 
would centre in himself all the influence and power of the 
church itself. If it was a church rich in apostolic associa¬ 
tions and had a large congregation in some political centre, 
it was sure to have many a local brotherhood dependent 
upon its charity and its moral support. Diocesan episco¬ 
pacy appears at once, and as the sense of unity and order 
grows, prelacy grows too-, and the logical end of the pro¬ 
cess is the papacy of Rome. 

The so-called epistles of Ignatius confirm the general 
view here presented. We may accept the shorter Greek 
recension rather than the longer one, or even the Syriac 
version as genuine. But even if this cannot he true, these 
letters are certainly the product of the second century and 
so answer our purpose as well. We quote from them, fol¬ 
lowing Canon Lighifoot who has made them a subject of 
special study. “We ought to regard the bishop as the 
Cord himself,” Those “live a life after Christ” who 
“obey the bishop as Jesus Christ.” • - - “It is good to 
know God and the bishop.” “lie that obeys his bishop, 
obeys not him, but the Father of Jesus Christ, the 
bishop of all.” The Canon states the Ignatian view of the 



elders, as forming a council round the'bisjiojf, \p t which the 
bishop occupies the place of God or Jesus Chr-ist^ttfl the 
elders the place of theapostles. Dr. Hitchcock in t he Airier i'- 
Pres. Review of Jan. gives the idea of apostolic succcssioit 
as found in Ignatius, thus: “The bishop is the representa¬ 
tive of Christ as Christ is of the Father; the presbyters 
are representatives of the apostles, and the deacons of the 
precept or commandment of Christ.” Merc we have con¬ 
clusive evidence that there was in the second century no 
such idea that the bishops were the special successors of 
the apostles. It was .only a succession in the eldership 
which the writer of these epistles advocates. And what a 
break there is between his spirit and the spirit of Peter 
and of Paul! And how plain it is that his passionate 
nature must have been roused by the needs and the dangers 
of the times; and that episcopacy bad its birth not in the 
faith of the apostolic age, but in the disturbing and dis¬ 
tracting fears of a post-apostolic period. 

Tn support of the general view here given, we translate 
from Hanber’s elaborate article on the church in Hertzog’s 
Real. Enoy. “It is in the highest degree probable that the 
fundamental and destructive Gnostic errors, which showed 
themselves with increasing power in the last half of the 
first century, and which were so dangerous to the churches, 
just, freed in their higher spiritual consciousness front 
apostolic tradition, and in their lower sensuous tendencies 
from apostolic discipline. It is highly probable that these 
errors should have introduced in the transition period 
from the first to the second century the strengthening of 
official power, and the subordination of the common church 
lilo to episcopal authority.” We quote again trom the 
same article: “While the New Testament recognizes only 
a common priesthood, and only spiritual offerings, a Jew¬ 
ish mode of representing the priestly character and the 
priestly offering again forced its way into the church. 
Traces of it appear in Tertulian, its full development in 
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Cyprian.” Wo will introduce only one more testimony on 
this point. It is taken from the Encv. Relig. Scien. 
now being published in Paris. Our quotation is from 
Lichtenberger’s article on the church: “To the democratic 
form there succeeded little by little the aristocratic form. 
The ancient divisions of churehly functions, floating and 
flexible, were replaced by a new division, which tended 
more and more toward a fixed and immovable form. It 
is thus that the hierarchy was born. The bishops of the 
cities placed themselves above the bishops of the country, 
and received to themselves this exclusive title; those of 
the great cities took the name of Metropolitans. By a cus¬ 
tom which generalized itself the bishops considered them¬ 
selves as the successors of the apostles, and the vicars of 
Christ. - - - The unity of the church resided in the epis¬ 
copate - - - and the bishop of Rome became the visible 
representative of this unity.” It is not going too far to 
declare, that the testimony of all non-partisan church 
historians is to the same effect. 

The ministry of the apostles was appointed before the 
church was organized. In their mission fields they ap¬ 
pointed elders, we may believe, with or without the con¬ 
sent of the church. Though in the latter case they would 
he more properly named evangelists. The power to ordain 
was in the eldership, not exclusively in the apostolate. 
Thus Timothy is ordained by “the laying on of the hands 
ot the presbytery.” Paul himself was united with them in 
the same official act; 2 Timothy, i. 0. This blending of 
the office of elder with that of an apostle is seen in Peter’s 
declaring himself a “fellow-older:” 1 Peter, v. 1. In fact 
the elders were the successors of the apostles, not in their 
distinctive calling and special power, hut in their general 
character as ministers of the word and missionaries ot the 
cross. 

r i he proper ordaining ceremony was in the prayer of 
dedication and in the laving on of the hands of the preshv- 
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tery. In this there was a united prayer. The tongue of 
the speaker only voiced what the hands of the presbytery 
silently expressed. For the laying on of hands was the 
symbol of the blessing conferred through prayer. We 
cannot accept the view that grace came by the mere phy¬ 
sical act of touching the head of the candidate for the 
ministry. Such a view would convert the pastor into a 
priest, and convert a free and spiritual religion into a sac¬ 
erdotal establishment. Now the Scriptures never apply 
the term priest in a literal or figurative sense to the min¬ 
istry. This is the more noticeable since they do apply it 
to both the individual believer and to our Lord himself. 
The first is a spiritual priest, and the second exhausts in 
his own character all possible priestly functions. Nor is there 
here any strain on the meaning of such a phrase as “the 
gift of God through the Iaying^n of my hands,” for it is 
a law of language that we can apply the same predicates 
to the symbol which we apply to what it symbolizes, and 
can even identify them. This principle is recognized 
again when we treat of the generic import of the ordi¬ 
nances. 

The ordination of a minister consists then in his public 
recognition by the ministry itself. Two or more are es¬ 
sential to this recognition. They must be elected by the 
elders and inducted in office by them. The first give 
the intervention, the second complete it by a public ex¬ 
pression. 

The ministry has thus a relative independency. They 
are called of God and are not simply the creatures ol a 
local church. This call reveals itself in special gifts. 
These gifts are the natural and spiritual aptitudes 
both for preaching and teaching, and both lor the 
guidance of the brotherhood and for the spread of the 
Christian religion in the world. It is for the ministry to 
decide ultimately on the qualifications lor the sacred office. 
The reasons for this are. abundant. They would he the 
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best judges of what their own office required on the part 
of the candidate. And the ministry has a general relation 
to the world, as well as a special relation to the local 
church. They area missionary body as well as a body of 
pastors of local communities. The conversion of the 
world is in a special sense committed to them. They 
need, too, this kind of independence in countries where 
there is no church. In such spheres of labor, it is not only 
allowable for them to baptize and organize a church on 
their own responsibility, but such a procedure is altogether 
regular and legitimate. 

But the independency is only relative in character. The 
Christian ministry is essentially a ministry of gifts, and not 
purely a ministry of offices or orders. The spiritual endow¬ 
ment is the very basis of the ollice, and the sole ground of 
election and ordination. The independence is in form of¬ 
ficial, but in its tone and style it is free and spiritual in its 
character. It is the independence of gifts cultivated for 
many years, publicly recognized by the ministry and con¬ 
secrated to the sole work of preaching the gospel. But 
when we consider that all these gifts are bestowed in some 
measure on the brotherhood, and that the church forms a 
common spiritual priesthood, their right to determine 
whom they will have for their pastor is absolute. Thus 
the local church limits the jurisdiction of the minister and 
so indirectly his independence. They can call or dismiss at 
pleasure, hut they cannot remove him from the ministry. 
The fact loo that any church can present a candidate for 
ordination, and that this is naturally the usual course, 
gives the church practically the right of nomination. The 
local church is certainly supreme in iLs own proper sphere, 
and the source of all authority within that sphere, but in 
that alone. There remains to the minister of the gospel his 
right to preach as his own conscience alone may dictate, 
the right to baptize, the right to administer theordinane.es, 
and the right with his ministerial brethren to ordain 
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others to the work of the Christian ministry. There re¬ 
mains also to the ministry the authority of an accredited 
Christian teacher. His teachings are to he accepted by his 
hearers unless their honest convictions of the truth force 
them to dissent, and then they should present their doubts 
and difficulties to their pastor before they give them pub¬ 
licity. 

The office of deacon was local. His functions were con¬ 
fined to the church which had elected him. This was the 
limit of his jurisdiction. He had charge of the temporal 
affairs of the church, unless otherwise cared for by the 
church itself. They naturally formed a board of advisers 
for the pastor. But they had no right to go beyond giv¬ 
ing advice. They could not require him to accept that ad¬ 
vice even when it was unanimous. 

The number of elders or of deacons is no doubt a matter 
of expediency, determined not by the permanent neces¬ 
sities of the church but by its changing circumstances. 
There was more than one elder in each of the local 
churches mentioned in the New Testament; but we can 
easily see that this practice rose, from the very emer¬ 
gencies of the new church life. 


SECTION FOURTH 

ITS DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the church isin the hands of the church, 
but under the general supervision of the pastor. His aim 
sliould'be to prevent any departure from the moral or the 
Christian life. When any such departures begin to show 
themselves, he should seek hy all right means to reclaim 
his erring brother. He cannot have too much patience 
and wisdom in these endeavors. If he finds that he can¬ 
not win them bank to their Christian duties, be may sub¬ 
mit the cases to the final decision ol the church, but. he 
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ought not to favor exclusion, except after a formal effort 
on the part of the church has been made, and then only in 
case the unity of church-life is seriously affected or the 
good name of the church is endangered. Other penalties 
besides that of exclusion are often first to be tried as a 
church censure made in the spirit of meekness and sus¬ 
pension for a time from communion. 

The cases which invite discipline are open departures 
from the essential principles of the Christian faith, posi¬ 
tive immoralities, long-continued neglect of the services of 
the church, and schismatic conduct. 

In all cases of gross immorality everywhere recognized, 
the church should act at once without any examination 
and without any trial. But in all cases where there is any 
room whatever for doubt, an examination should be made 
with great care, and thorough sifting and weighing of 
evidence. The accused party has a right to appear before 
the committee or before the church, and hear the accusa¬ 
tions and make his own statement and defense. 

The church should govern itself by the word of God, 
and not by its creed in the discipline of its members, be¬ 
cause the creed is of human origin and may itself be faulty. 
Besides the design of the creed is not to be a norm for 
every member of the church, but only a rule for the regu¬ 
lation of the general church-life. The Scriptures alone con¬ 
stitute the sole standard for the faith and the practice of 
the individual believer. lie must be tried by that alone. 
Thu creed retains its utility for the guidance of the col¬ 
lective body. It thus knows where it stands as a church 
and what relations it holds to other Christian communities. 
Those that act for and in behalf of the church, know just 
the limits of their responsibilities. Where the ordinances 
of Christ arc held in their purity and observed with care, 
the need ol any creed is greatly reduced. For these give 
as we shall see in symbolic form all the great facts anti dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines of the Christian religion. 
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When however the ehurch docs formulate its faith in a 
creed, it ought to take special pains to have that creed con¬ 
fined to a simple statement of what is essential to its 
Christian belief and to its church ritual. It ought to make 
the creed religious and not theological, so as to embody 
facts and principles and leave out all theories whatever. 

In dealing with believing souls the church must recog¬ 
nize their inalienable rights, namely, to study God’s word, 
to follow their own convictions and to regulate their own 
conduct ultimately responsible to Christ alone. This 
liberty it must allow and yet secure the unity of its own 
life. 

SECT TON FIFTH. 

THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF CHURCH ANO STATE. 

The spheres of the church and of the state arc distinct 
but coordinate. They have to do with the two sides of 
human society, namely, that which pertains to its civil and 
political needs, and that which concerns its moral and 
spiritual necessities. It belongs r.o the state to deal 
exclusively with the former and to the church to deal ex¬ 
clusively with' the latter. It is not for the state to 
look after the morals or the religion of its subjects simply 
as morals and religion. Thus it can neither endorse nor 
condemn any system of doctrine, any form of religions 
ritual, or any code of ethics whatever. It concerns itself 
not with inward motives and opinions, but with outward 
acts and practices, and only with these as they affect the 
rights of its subjects and the well-being of society as that 
society is viewed in its earthly relations. The functions 
of the church are as we have seen wholly spiritual, and 
outside of political and civil life. In fact a man becomes 
a member of the one by his natural birth, and of the other 
by his being born anew and afresh from above. The one 
belongs to the domain of necessity, the other to that <>l 
freedom. The unit in the state is the family, while the 
unit in the church is the individual soul. 
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But both t!ie state and. the church arc mutually inde¬ 
pendent. The members of the church are citizens, and 
have a right to the protection of the state in their homes 
and in their public gatherings; and the church in its owner¬ 
ship of property, and as having a corporate existence, has 
also a claim on the government for protection. The church 
on the other hand, as embodying the practical Christianity 
of the times is a great, conserving force in society. But 
they help each other the most, when each keeps in its own 
proper sphere of action. Thus the church is a great police 
force just because she is something infinitely higher than 
any civil institution whatever. The state wrongs the 
church when she patronizes her institutions, or when, still 
worse, she forces her subjects to subscribe to the creed, to 
attend the public worship or to support the clergy. And 
when the church subordinates the state and usurps the civil 
function of government, and enforces her decrees by legal 
disabilities, she dishonors her principles and insults her 
Founder and her Lord. The divorce between church and 
state ought to he radical and complete. There is no need 
of any alliance between them. The church does not de¬ 
mand any patronage nor any support, hut only freedom, 
justice and protection. The Sabbath, so far as it is ac¬ 
cepted as a day of rest by the state, is to he guarded 
by the state, and Christian people an; to he protected in 
their worship and in their service. And the Bible being 
the Book of humanity, and the best manual for the forma¬ 
tion of the character of the citizen, can well claim its place 
in the public school, It cannot however appear there 
simply and purely as the record of a Divine Revelation. 
It will not need the endorsement of any government to 
secure for it a hold on the hearts of the young. It is its 
own grand witness. It will speak for itself. That is 
enough. 

It is claimed that Christianity is a part of our common 
law, and so is to be recognized in our legislation and in our 
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our courts of law. Wc answer it is not a part of our com¬ 
mon law except as a spiritual force in our common life—a 
force purifying the instinct of justice and exalting the 
sentiment of humanity. It is not any Christian dogma, 
nor any Christian institution which has entered into and 
become a part of this law, but it is the spirit of our holy 
religion, which has imparted itself to the national character 
and formed the national conscience. In all this there is 
no addition of Christianity as a whole or any formal 
portion of it to that body of ancestral law which dates 
back to the Saxon period in English history. But its 
humanizing influence has been felt in all the legislation of 
Christendom. We see it in the history of criminal juris¬ 
prudence, where ail undue and indiscriminate rigor hasgiven 
place to a more rational adjustment of penalty to crime; 
and where also the design of punishment in civil society is 
finally recognized, as protective, and if possible reforma¬ 
tory in its influence. We see it too in civil legislation, 
where the rights of man have been more and more fully 
admitted; and where too the special rights of the woman 
and the wife have been embodied in the statute laws of the 
state. 

It is possible even on these principles to have a conflict 
between the conscience of some religious body or some 
member of it and the state. But this comes from the ap¬ 
plication of the principles, and not from the nature of the 
principles themselves. Thus while the government can¬ 
not, interfere with the religious convictions of any one or 
any class of its subjects, however fanatical and disorganiz¬ 
ing they may be, yet when their opinions lead to a course 
ol action at war with tho good order of society as that 
order is expressed in law, then the state is hound to arrest 
the criminal. His plea of toleration will not help him, nor 
can the common law or any statute law be suspended to 
accommodate his fanaticism, If in such an issue the gov¬ 
ernment is wrong and the individual right, then sooner or 
later we shall have a reform or a violent revolution. Hie 
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moral order of the universe leads ns to look for and to 
welcome one of these results which ever it may be. 

We care not then to sink the state in the church, unless 
we are willing to accept the view of the Roman Catholic 
church; nor are we to lose the church in the state, unless 
we are ready to embrace the doctrine of the radical com¬ 
munists. The slate may still be viewed as a moral per¬ 
sonage, but one whose duties and responsibilities are con¬ 
fined to the functions of civil and political life. Whether 
there could be any such life, without there being behind 
and beneath it central and fontal religious convictions, 
may well be doubted. The experience of the human race 
is all on the other side. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES. 

SECTION EntST 

THEIR GENERIC CHARACTER. 

A Christian ordinance is not only a rite, but a symbol 
sanctioned and explained by Christ and his apostles. As 
a rite it indicates a command, and designates the relation 
which the person holds on whom the rite is enjoined. As 
a symbol it explains the nature of the ordinance itself. 
As a rite it addresses the will and requires simple obedi¬ 
ence. As a symbol it addresses the Christian conscious¬ 
ness and seeks-for a spiritual apprehension and acceptance. 
Thus the symbol is a rite with an intrinsic meaning. The 
arbitrary character of the rite disappears in the spiritual 
significance of tile symbol. 

It differs from a type in that the type points to the 
future, while the symbol points to the past. But in both 
cases the soul is brought into direct spiritual relations with 
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lilt* verities of the past or of the future. The symbol is 
not a mere memorial, nor is the type a pure predic¬ 
tion. The memorial and the prediction have living 
relations to the believing soul; and this living relation is 
an essential element in both the type and the symbol. 

Every symbol must be determined by the religion of 
which it is the visible expression. It cannot directly or in¬ 
directly conflict with the spirit or the principles of the faith 
which it embodies in sensible forms. This is seen to be pre¬ 
eminently the case, if it represent the fundamental and 
regnant truths of a revealed religion. Here any discre¬ 
pancy between the supernatural verities and their natural 
signs would become glaringly apparent. 

Now Christianity is a spiritual and universal theocracy. 
It is the reign of the Spirit of God in the souls of men. It 
is His kingdom as realized in the society of Jesus. The 
Christian economy is to be carried on not by a priestly 
establishment with its ritual, nor by miraculous provi¬ 
dences, but by the spiritual presence of our Lord manifest¬ 
ing himself in the gifts and graces of his people. His will 
as given in the New Testament is God’s last message to the 
race. Christianity itself is a finality, because Christ as 
both the subject matter and the author is himself the 
finality—God’s last crowning gift to a lost world. It ex¬ 
hausts the past, and is prophetic only of its own triumphs 
in this life, and its own glorification in the life to come. 

In.such a religion, the highest and best man is to have, 
in his whole probational life, we should not expect, any rites 
which were not also symbols. Such a procedure would 
not In* fit for tilt* education of the race in its manhood. 
Nor should we expect any needless multiplication of even 
symbols, however expressive in a profoundly spiritual re¬ 
ligion, when that religion is supported by the great his¬ 
torical facts in the life and death and resurrection of our 
Lord, and is made alive in the faith of the church, and the 
convictions, aspirationsand wants of'ourcommon humanity. 
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Thus we have but two symbolic rites, namely, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. 'The first denotes the origin of the 
divine life. The second expresses its continuance. Both 
point to Christ as the author and finisher of our personal 
faith. It will be seen that we cannot, accept the ancient 
oriental practice of washing the disciples’ feet as a Chris¬ 
tian ordinance, because it is only emblematic of a personal 
quality in the individual character, and not symbolic of a 
universal truth grounded in the supreme, crowning events 
of our Lord’s life. With still less reason can we admit 
that the anointing mentioned by the apostle .lames was of 
the nature of a Christian ordinance of a permanent and 
universal worth. For it was simply a local precept hav¬ 
ing only a local value; and besides bad no reference to a 
preparation for death, but was only designed to restore the 
sick to physical health. 

The worth of such symbolic ordinances is obvious. The 
believer in bis baptism and at the supper expresses his fel¬ 
lowship with his crucified and risen Lord; and his absolute 
dependence on him for the origination and the continuance 
of his spiritual life. This expression by solemn acts, one 
of which is made in the prosenee^of the world, and the 
other of which is repeated often in unison with the com¬ 
pany of believers reacts on the mind and heart of the 
Christian with special power. He has now a deeper sense 
of the vow he has made, and of the oath of allegiance lie 
has taken to his divine Master. lie apprehends anew and 
alresh, sit every communion his oneness with his Lord.and 
the blessedness of that fellowship. As a naturalized 
citizen in tin- kingdom of Cod, lie accepts with more and 
more alacrity the duties of his citizenship. 

Both the rite of initiation and that of communion have 
also an extrinsic value. They serve to distinguish the 
church from the world; and they give a collective as well 
as individual witness to the redemptive power ot the 
Christian laith. This testimony is not of the eye and ear. 
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nor oven of the intellect, nor of the mere natural sensi¬ 
bilities, but of the renewed soul in the satisfaction of its 
permanent spiritual wants, and in the joyous power of its 
victories. It is in short the testimony of Christian ex¬ 
perience. 

Hut their value does not end here. They give, in fixed 
forms and acts, an epitome of the Christian religion. 
They present in definite symbols all the essential facts of 
Christianity in their meaning, and in their bearing on hu¬ 
man destiny. There is no doctrine which is distinctive in 
the religion of Christ, which is not expressed or clearly 
implied in these symbols. We may state them in concrete 
terms thus: we have Him in whose death we die to sin; 
we have Him in whose resurrection our souls are raised; 
we have Him in whose blessed real Presence we have a 
share, now and forever. And in the formula which pre¬ 
cedes the baptism, as the intention precedes and deter¬ 
mines the act, Christ himself has his central place in the 
fulness of the Godhead. And so in .the formulas which 
unlock the enigmas of the supper, we have the human side 
of our Lord brought to the foreground. 'Hie Sin-bearer 
becomes the Life-giver; and the Christ of Calvary becomes 
the Christ of the soul and of the church. In dogmatic 
terms we have: the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone¬ 
ment, Regeneration, Sanctification, Resurrection and Eter¬ 
nal Life. Thus we have the Christian creed in the very 
ordinances of the gospel. 

The fixed forms give us a fixed creed, and one too, in 
simple, concrete terms. And we may add that it is a creed 
in which Christ is at once the centre and the life. As the 
creed is designed for all men, so definite symholsconstitute 
a language which has the same import the world over. In 
fact they help fix the formulas, which can only vary as 
one dialect differs from another. Wc cannot mutilate or 
change either of those central symbols, without obscuring 
C hrist’s interpretation of his own personal work, and with- 
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out altering the fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion. As the word expresses thought, so the symbol 
expresses doctrines, and as you change the form so you alter 
the idea. Would it answer to subst itute milk or water for 
wine in the communion service? Would it do tp give the 
bread only and withhold the cup? Will it answer to let 
the children of believers partake of the communion, when 
they are supposed to have faith enough to justify their 
baptism? Could not the Godfather or sponsor help them 
here as well as in baptism? Why not invite all to ihe 
communion table of our Lord, in the hope and with the 
prayer that it will be blessed to them? If we have a right 
to change one ordinance, have we not also a right to change 
the other? If we can allow persons without any conscious 
faith to come to the baptism, why may we not allow them 
after that to come also to the communion? All these 
questions are disposed of at once by the simple principle 
that we cannot alter in the least these forms, for they ex¬ 
press the essentials of our religion. They are as sacred as 
the formulas themselves. 

The reason for the change in the form and in the sub¬ 
jects of baptism, is found in the idea that the rile had in 
itself a spiritual efficacy and so was essential to salvation. 
Many of the early Fathers believed that the water of 
baptism was the instrumental cause of saving grace. In 
their view the symbols contained the grace they imported. 
No wonder they hastened to bring their infants to the 
font. The consecrated water would save them. Of course 
too, in case of emergency, immersion must give way to 
pouring or sprinkling. Thu change was radical, but 
logical, the inevitable result of their principles. In 
harmony with these very principles, they also brought 
their children to the communion; and this kindred error 
still prevails in the Greek church. 

It seems strange that the religion of Jesus could be so 
misapprehended and so perverted. There naturally come 
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up tin* groat sayings of our Lord, which seem to be directly 
opposed to tliis magical conception of the Catholic church. 
Lot us note a few of them: “God is a spirit, and they who 
worship Him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” “I 
am the vine, yo are the branches.” “I am the door-, 
by me if any man enter in ho shall be saved,” “I am 
the bread of life, he that eateth me oven he shall 
live by me.” “I am the resurrection and the life.” “Come 
unto me.” And the apostles echo and re-echo these reg¬ 
nant thoughts of Christ. They reverse the Catholic order, 
namely, the church first and then Christ, but insist that it 
is lirst Christ and then the church. It is in vain to weaken 
this leading idea of the New Testament Scriptures, that 
grace is not to be found in material forms, or to he trans¬ 
mitted by material channels, but alone in and through 
spiritual dispositions, by exceptional statements of our 
Lord. Those latter afford no difficulty to any one who 
holds that Christianity is a profoundly spiritual religion. 
Let us examine the Scriptural statements. We have in 1 
Corinthians vi. II, “Hut. ye arc washed.” De Welle—and 
wo cannot well have a better critical authority—says in 
lor.o: “The baptism pre-supposes repentance and denotes 
the new birth - - - Faith in the forgiveness of sins in 
baptism is already an effect of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit.” In Titus ii. 4, Paul says: “He saved ns through 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit.” Here we have in the first clause the symbol, and 
in the second, the inward change which is represented hv 
the symbol. In Ephesians v. 26, he repeats essentially the 
same thought. He says: “Christ loved the church - - - 
having cleansed it by the washing of the water with the 
word.” De Wotte explains the phrase “with the word,” 
thus: “The most natural explanation is still the old one 
of the baptismal formula” - - - “He cleansed them through 
the forgiveness of sins.” There is only one more passage 
relating to baptism which we need to notice. It is found 
in our Lord’s conversation with Nieodomiis. lie says to 
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this “ruler of the Jews,” “Except a mail be born of water 
and of tlie Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” It is to be noticed that Christ broke at once into 
the consciousness of his inquirer by the declaration “ex¬ 
cept a man be born from above he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” On Nicodemus expressing his doubts of the 
very possibility of such a change, Christ re-asserts the ne¬ 
cessity of the new birth, in a way that strikes the pride of 
the Pharisees in refusing to go to the Jordan for baptism. 
Having done this our Lord returns to his essential idea, 
and explains the spirituality of the birth from above. It 
was quite consistent with our Lord’s character as a teacher, 
that he should thus clearly imply that his repudiation of 
baptism stood in the way of his entering the kingdom of 
heaven. The allusion is to the symbolic import of baptism 
by whomsoever administered. The reference is all the 
more clear, since at this very time, John was still baptiz¬ 
ing; and all agree that John’s baptism was not an organ 
of divine life, but simply the sign or symbol of repentance. 
But let us turn to Lucko’s interpretation. We quote from 
his elaborate work on the writings of John: “The water 
is here, as in the baptism, the symbol of purification—the 
essential, but negative beginning of the birth from God. 
The man must lirst renounce evil and purify himself, ere 
he is able to appropriate the spirititsclf in its holiness and 
purity. - - - lie refers not to the formal rite of baptism, 
whether Johatmcan or Christian, but, only alluding to the 
symbolic significance of water in baptism, he insists on the 
obligation to conform to the essential import of every bap¬ 
tism in order to enter the Kingdom of God,” Vol. I, 5V!:! p. 

There is one passage in 1 John, v. 0—8, which might 
seem to lavor the lioinish view of the supper and so must 
he noticed: “This is he that came by water and blood, 
Jesus Christ.” Here the apostle points to the great events 
in the public life of our Lord, namely, his baptism and his 
crucifixion. We give the last clause: “For there are three 
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■who bear witness, the Spirit and the water and the blood; 
and the three agree in one.” The Spirit given to Christ 
without measure and revealed in and through him, is the 
great witness that lie is the Son of God. With this agrees 
the witness of his own baptism and his atoning death. 
To refer “blood” to the Lord’s supper would bo unwar¬ 
ranted by usage. Besides it was not an event in his 
life, and did not in form testify to his Messiahship. The 
whole passage is weakened by such an interpretation. 

We need not multiply these passages. For there is one 
and the same principle which must interpret all of them. 
It is this: We venture to repeat what in substance we 
have written elsewhere. The type and that which is pre¬ 
figured may have the same predicates, and, in fact, may be 
identified because they are viewed as correlatives. In like 
manner and for a like reason, the symbol and that which 
it represents may have the same predicates, and even be 
considered as identical. 'Phis is a law of language which 
the interpreter must follow. If we give it up for the lit¬ 
eral import of the words, then we must accept not only 
baptismal regeneration in some of its forms, blit also trail- 
substantiation itself in some of its variations. 

The very mode of expression with regard to bap¬ 
tism seems to justify this interpretation, rather than 
the one which ascribes an inherent and intrinsic efficacy to 
the rite itself. Thus it is not, said, “except a man be born 
of baptism.” Nor are we commanded to have our sins 
baptized away. Nor do we find the expression “tin* wash¬ 
ing of baptism” or, “the baptism of regeneration.” John 
does not say that Christ canto by baptism and the supper. 

In all cases the reference is to the element used, and so to 
the symbolic meaning of the rite. If Peter says “baptism 
doth save us,” his negative and positive explanations re¬ 
lieve' us of all difficulty. 

But the Romish church is not alone to he censured for 
thus departing from the simplicity of the faith. She is at 
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least consistent. Others have followed in her footsteps 
without the grace of consistency. Luther held to justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone, but he also held that unconscious babes 
could have faith, lie believed that faith •■nine by the word 
of God, but he also believed that this word was united with 
the baptismal water, so that the water of baptism by 
virtue of this union could generate faith. He called the 
water divine and celestial. Calvin held to regeneration by 
the Spirit alone, but attributed a spark of faith to the un¬ 
thinking child. And since the days of the Reformers, 
many Protestant churches have attached to both symbols 
a power to convey grace, and have put them on a level 
with the word of God. Others have denied all faith to the 
child and yet have baptized him. By a singular incon¬ 
sistency they have refused him a sent at the Lord’s supper. 

This view of an opus opera turn, that is, an inherent ef¬ 
ficacy in the ordinances themselves, finds no analogies in 
the ancient Jewish rites. It is admitted by all that these 
rites were simply symbolical in their character. They 
were only signs of spiritual verities, and had not, in and 
ol themselves, any intrinsic virtue whatever. They were 
not organs of Divine life, but were purely and simply 
symbols or types. The only analogies we find are in the 
rituals of the pagan religions. They purified by water and 
by a thousand rites sought to appease the Gods. The 
magical efficacy found there iscssent ially the same as found 
in many a Christian denomination. It is the efficacy ol an 
outward material rite, independent of a moral disposition 
in the soul of the candidate. Christianity is thus made to 
fall below Judaism, in the very symbols which represent 
its most spiritual aspects. Can that be possible? 

No rite in one dispensation can be the type of a rite in 
the higher economy. Circumcision is not a type of 
baptism, nor can the Paschal supper hen type of the Lord's 
supper. Types always point to ult.imat" spiritual realities 
and never to symbols. The difference between (he rites 
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of the .Jewish economy and of the Christian dispensation, 
is as great, as between a civil and political establishment 
on the one hand, and a universal, spiritual religion on the 
other hand. So far as baptism and circumcision agree, 
they are coordinate types of a common verity, namely, 
purity of character and life. And so far as the Paschal 
supper and the Lord’s supper accord, they point to a com¬ 
mon redemptive life wherever it, is realized. 


SECTION SECOND. 

THE FORM OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

John introduced the rite of baptism and hence was called 
the Baptist. Tn place of the frequent ablutions practised 
by his countrymen, he summoned them to an immersion 
once for all, in the waters of the Jordan. As Keim says 
in his “Life of Jesus:” “The plunging of the person in the 
water was the altogether new and characteristic form of 
this repentance. Hence it was called a baptism of re¬ 
pentance or a baptism to repentance, that is, an immersion 
which had its meaning, essence and aim in repentance.” 

In submitting to this rite, Jesus sanctioned it as the 
symbol for the initiation of believers into his kingdom. 
That sanction was a solemn one. He entered the waters 
as the great Penitent, confessing the sins of a lost world, 
and avowing his allegiance to his Heavenly Father. The 
dove descended and rested upon him. The voice came 
from that Father: “This is my beloved Son, in whom f 
am well pleased.” Thus he accepted the sinner’s rite at 
his entrance on his public mission, as lie accepted the sin¬ 
ner’s death at its close. Well could the Baptist say:” Be¬ 
hold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” The occasion gives emphasis to the words of our 
Lord: “Thus it becomclli us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Christ then adopted the outward rite used by John and 
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made it his own. This is evident not only from the rela¬ 
tion which Christ held to it, but because no distinction is 
drawn in the gospels between baptism by the fore-runner, 
and that by the Messiah, and because both were admin¬ 
istered, for some months, at the same time, and also be¬ 
cause Christ chose his apostles from the ranks of John’s 
disciples, without re-baptizing them. In fact Jesus did 
not himself baptize at all. His relation to the ordinance 
was not ministerial, but essential to its very nature, when¬ 
ever and'by whomsoever administered. Believing souls 
were to be baptized not by him but for him, that is, into 
full fellowship with his person and his work. 

Christ did enlarge the meaning of this new rite, both at 
the opening and at the close of his earthly career. In the 
first enlargement, the idea of a preparation for the king¬ 
dom gave way to the idea of a recognition of the king, and 
repentance passed into a positive, personal faith in the 
Redeemer. Both of these advances required that the for¬ 
mula of baptism should be: “In the name of the Messiah.” 
The second enlargement, and enrichment too of the bap¬ 
tismal meaning, is seen in the triune formula given by 
our Lord for permanent use in the churches; and 
is also seen in the fact that baptism now becomes the 
formal, initiatory rite into the church as established by the 
apostles. Thus the Johannean baptism and that of Christ 
were radically the same in import. Each had for its pre¬ 
supposition a like, inward, spiritual change. The only 
difference was one of development. The Christian bap¬ 
tism was no longer a symbol of repentance merely, but of 
a death to sin, and of a rising to a new life, by virtue of a 
union with a dying and a risen Saviour. 

'Phe origin and intent of Christian Baptism, as here 
given, seems to determine the very form of the symbolic 
rite, and to make that immersion only. But as doubts may 
be raised on some of the points here made, we are bound 
to confirm our view, by another line of argument. 
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In this examination, we are to bear in mind two simple 
rules for our guidance. First we are to take tbe obvious 
and ordinary meaning of the Greek word for baptism. 
For tbe reason that it designates an important duty—a 
duty which marks our allegiance to Christ, and which is 
to be performed only once in our life-time—we must be¬ 
lieve that such a duty would be enjoined in clear and plain 
language. To escape all doubt on this point, some well- 
known word would be taken in its ordinary meaning. 
Any other view would not comport with the Protestant 
idea, that the honest man with common sense can interpret 
the Scriptures, in all matters relating to his faith and his 
Christian duties. We are not then to'suspend our judg¬ 
ment on the import of the Greek word, until wehavegone 
through the whole circuit of Greek literature, to see if, 
in some out of the wry place, its primary sense is not re¬ 
versed. 

The second rule for our guidance is that this common 
meaning, everywhere recognized, must be fixed by the rite 
itself. The rite is a symbol which is congruous with 
Christianity itself, and so, in a natural manner is expressive 
of the Christian faith. It is thus definite and fixed in its 
import. The word used to denote this symbol must have 
one and the same uniform meaning, and that meaning must 
be specific. Thus baptism must mean either pouring, or 
sprinkling, or immersion. It cannot mean any application 
of water whatever, because that would wipe out the sym¬ 
bolic meaning of the rite itself, and make it arbitrary in 
its character. Resides, if Christ bad meant washing, leav¬ 
ing the tnode optional, his word was at hand. If he had 
meant sprinkling, or pouring, the Greek words were ready 
for service. We are then to connect the ordinary every¬ 
day use of haptizo with that required by the symbol 
itself. 

The Now Testament usage then is all we need to con¬ 
sider. Doubtless for general critical purposes, any ex- 
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haustive examination of the word lias its value. All we 
contend for is that it is not necessary for our purpose. 
The Waterloo issue is in the usage ol' the word as we find 
it in the Apostolic Writings, and there only as it is used to 
denote the initiatory rite into the Christian church. 

How then is the word used by the writers of the New 
Testament, when they describe or allude to the rite of 
baptism? 

Let us first of all note how the outward act was con¬ 
verted into a religions service, and into a religious symbol. 
This was done by connecting it with the very sum and 
substance of the Christian religion. The larger confession 
of faith given in the formula now universally accepted, as 
well as the central article so often repeated by the apostles, 
has a richer and deeper meaning with the act of immersion 
than with that of mere sprinkling. Here we will quote 
Weiss, one of the best biblical cxegetes: “The solemn 
.formula, to be baptized into Christ, he takes (Rom vi. 3) 
in a literal way, not in its original sense of being immersed 
in reference to Christ, or in reference to all his name 
means, but in the stronger signification of the word «? 
(into), to be immersed into him, whereby one is trans¬ 
planted into a real life-communion with him,” 2 cd., 
328 p. Even the looser meaning given to ci?, by Meyer 
would have its import strengthened by the immediate 
context. The fellowship with the Triune God, with the 
living Redeemer, and the fulness of conviction with which 
the essentials of the new faith were accepted, would In- 
brought out and rendered emphatic, by giving to the Greek 
word for baptism its natural import. 

Let us now present in order the descriptive accounts of 
baptism, as we find them in the apostolic narrative. W e 
shall use the revised New Testament as given by the 
American Committee. “Jesus - - - was baptized ot John 
in the Jordan. And straightway coming up out of the 
water, he saw the heavens rent, asunder.” Mark i. f- 
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“After these things Jesus - - - tarried with them and bap- 
li/.ed. And John also was baptizing in Elion near to 
Salim, because there was much water there. John iii. 23. 
“They came unto a certain water; and the eunuch saith: 
‘Behold, here is water; what doth hinder me to be bap¬ 
tized?’ And lie commanded the chariot to stand still; and 
they both went down into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch; and lie baptized him. And when they came up 
out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip.” Acts viii. 30— 39. “And he - - - brought them 
out and said, Sirs what must I do to be saved? And they 
said ’Believe in the Lord Jesus, and thou shall be saved, 
thou and thy house.’ And they spake the word of the 
Lord unto him, with all that were in his house. And he 
took them, the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes; and was baptized, he and all his immediately.” 
Acts xvi. 30—33. Meyer comments on the account thus: 
“Probably he led them to a neighboring water, perhaps in 
the court of the house, in which his baptism and that of 
his household was immediately performed.” lie adds in a 
note: “This is confirmed by the fact that baptism took 
place by complete immersion. - - - Immersion was, in 
fact, quite nil essential part of the symbolism of baptism.” 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient houses, as. usually 
built, enclosed a rectangular reservoir or basin, into which 
the rain flowed from the slightly inclined roof. Thus the 
circumstances which are related in the accounts ol bap¬ 
tisms which we have in the New Testament all ot them 
point to immersion. 

The symbolic reference and the figurative allusions to 
thorite are consistent with immersion and immersion only. 
We have in Mark x. 38, a striking allusion to the form of 
baptism: “Jesus said unto them, ‘Ye know not what ve 
ask. Are ye able - - - to be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with?”’ The same idea is brought out 
in Luke xii. 30: “But f have a baptism to be baptized 
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with; and how am I straitened (ill it be accomplished!” 
Meyer thus comments, “This baptism is his deep passion 
awaiting him, into which he is to he plunged.'” “The point 
of similitude lies in being submerged - - - into sufferings, 
sorrows and the like.” Ananias says to Paul, Acts xxii. 
1G: “Brother Saul, receive thy sight - - - arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins.” We have a like 
reference to immersion in 1 Cor. vi. II. Paul writes: “Ye 
were washed.” Meyer adds: “by your immersion in the 
waters of baptism.” Robinson and 'french insist that the 
Greek verb here used always expresses, not a bathing" of a 
part of the body, but of the whole person. Whether we 
conceive that the reference is to an inherent efficacy in the 
sacrament, or lhat the rite is only a symbol of an efficacy 
wrought by the Spirit of God alone, the allusion is tin- 
same, and that is to an entire immersion. The Pauline 
designations of baptism as “ilie washing of water” and 
“the washing of regeneration,” whatever bearing they may 
have on baptismal regeneration, most, clearly refer to im¬ 
mersion. The apostle Paul brings out very fully the sym¬ 
bolism of baptism in Romans vi. 2—7: “We who died to 
sin, how shall we live any longer therein? Or are yc 
ignorant that all we who are baptized into Christ Jesus 
were baptized into bis death? We were buried therefore 
with him, through baptism into death; that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Rather, 
so we also might walk in newness of life. For il we have 
become united with him by the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also by the, likeness of his resurrection.” Here 
immersion represents the death of Him in union with 
whom we die to sin, and the emersion represents the resur¬ 
rection of Him in union with whom, we rise to a newness 
of life. If our baptism symbolizes our moral identifica¬ 
tion with Ilim in his death, so it will symbolize a like 
identification with Him in his resurrection. This spiritual 
change he insists, in verse ;5, is a matter of experience and 
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is common to all. In his letter to the Colossiaus, ii. 12, wo 
have a like explanation of the symboliciinport of baptism: 
“In him ye are marie full - - - having been buried with 
him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with him, 
through faith in the working of God, who raised him from 
the dead.” Here, as in Romans, the burial brings before 
ns the completeness of our death to sin, and Christ’s death 
for sin, as also the profound character of this identification. 
Canon Lightfoot thus comments on this verse: “Baptism 
is the grave of the old mail and the birth of the new. As 
he sinks beneath the baptismal waters the believer buries 
there all his corrupt affections and past sins; as he emerges 
thence, he rises regenerate. - - - Thus baptism is an image 
of his participation both in the death and in the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ.” For this two-fold image as it presents it- 
soll to St. Paul, see especially Romans vi. .1 el scej. A 
more vague reference to baptism is found in 1 Cor. x. 1, 
2: “Onr fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed 
through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea.” Here Paul states his points of com¬ 
parison, and we are not to go beyond these given points. 
These are, first, they were under the cloud, and second, 
they passed through the sea. As there was an immersion 
and an emergence, so lie calls it a baptism. As Hiither 
says: “The cloud and the sea - - - both together form 
the undivided type of baptism”—as we have just stated. 
Wo do not feel called on to criticise the apostle’s compari¬ 
son, but it manifestly depends on his well-known symbol- 
ism. J. S. Butngarlen, an eminent exegete and Professor 
at Hallo, in his learned commentary on Corinthians, thus 
comments on this passage: “As in baptism a man be¬ 
comes wholly surrounded and covered with water, especially 
since the candidate was obliged formerly to descend into 
tlie water; in like manner it happened in the crossing of 
tile Red Sea bv the Israelites, since they had the "atei ol 
the sea on both sides, but over their head the cloud arising 
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out of the water.” He adds: “Some attempt to prove in¬ 
fant baptism from the passage, but this principle would 
prove too much, since from the third verse of this chapter, 
it would also follow, that the holy Supper must be admin¬ 
istered to children,” as the children of the Israelites ate of 
the manna. 

The apostle Peter gives us a remarkable illustration of 
the form and significance of the rite. His words are: “In 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing wherein 
few, that is, eight souls were saved through water; which 
also after a true likeness doth now save you, even baptism, 
not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the inter¬ 
rogation of a good conscience toward God.” Here the 
apostle leaving out of account all other effects of the flood 
seizes on the water, the medium of salvation for Noah, as 
the point illustrative of baptism. The ark is partly 
merged in the water, and surrounded by its waves. Here 
the water does not directly save. It is only the outward 
means. There must be the ark. The ark is the church, but 
Christ is the only door. But he more plainly alludes to 
immersion when he says it is “not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh.” This could oidy be done by the wash¬ 
ing of the entire body. The apostle gives the positive 
statement, when lie teaches that it expresses the complete 
cleansing of the conscience from the sense of sin and guilt. 
See next section. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we have a very significant 
allusion to baptism in these words: “Let us draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience and with our body 
washed with pure water.” x. 22—2:t. Ifuther involves the 
symbolism of sprinkling in the following comment: “What 
is meant is the justification of Christians through Christ’s 
bloody sacrificial death, (ix. 14) after the analogy of the 
sprinkling with blood, whereby the first Lcvitical priests 
were consecrated, and qualified to approach God.” The 
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symbolism involved in baptism is quite independent of 
this. The same critic suggests it in the following com¬ 
ment: “Reference is to the sanctifying of Christians by 
Christian baptism. Analogous in the Levitical domain are 
the washings. - - - The addition of the word “body” im¬ 
plies likewise the reminiscence of an outward act.” It is 
remarkable that here the fprrn of baptism is not illustrated 
by sprinkling. Even in I Cor. vi. 11, when baptism denotes 
forgiveness of sin, thesymbolism is that of immersion only. 
“But ye were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were jus¬ 
tified in thenameofthe Lord Jesus.” Meyer comments: “Ye 
washed yourselves clean by your immersion in the water 
of baptism from the moral defilement of the guilt of your 
sins.” Sprinkling is connected with the blood or ashes of 
the victim tn the New Testament, and is never associated 
with the water of baptism. 

Siegel, in his work on Church Antiquities, supports the 
view here given. He says: “From the biblical represen¬ 
tations which the apostles Peter and Paul use, when they 
speak of baptism, it can with great certainty be concluded 
that the candidates were plunged under water”—see 
“Manual of Antiquities, Book 4, 440 p. 

Thus the descriptions of baptism and the figurative 
references to it, concur in showing that the rite was im¬ 
mersion. The simple statement in Acts, that “there were 
added unto them in that day about three thousand souls” 
contains no difficulty whatever. Prof. Plumptrc remarks 
in Ellieott’s Commentary on this historical fact, thus; 
“The largeness of the number has been urged, as rendering 
it probable that (he baptism was by affusion and not by 
immersion. On the other hand (1) immersion had already 
been practised by John, and was involved in the meaning 
of the word; and it is not likely that the rite should have 
been curtailed of its full proportions at the very outset. 

(2) The symbolic meaning of the act requires immersion. 
The numerous places for bathing in and about Jerusalem 
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wliic-h arc still in use, and the ruins of others show that 
there was ample means for administering the rite of immer¬ 
sion. Besides on such a grand festive occasion, the apostles 
and the leading men of the infant church were all gathered 
together and were quite equal to the joyous duty before 
them. Nor does it appear how sprinkling, if done in a 
reverent manner, could essentially help the case, unless the 
candidates were divided into separate groups and each 
section baptized ail at once.” 

lvrnll remarks on Acts ii. 41: “It does not follow from 
this passage, that St. Peter alone without help baptized, 
and just as little can we conclude from it, that those who 
were converted on one day were also baptized on one day, 
and not on several successive days.” See “Christian An¬ 
tiquities,” Vol. I, 143 p. 

Church History gives ns several striking examples of 
the baptism of great numbers on one day, or within a 
very short period; and that too when the form was that of 
a trine immersion, and accompanied by a more or less 
elaborate ritual. 

We have in the life of Chrysostom, an instance of a 
violent interruption of a baptism of more than three 
thousand grown persons. From Dr. Smith's Diet, of 
Christ. Biog., we make the following extracts: “A vast 
crowd was assembled that night in the church of St. Sophia, 
to keep the vigil of the resurrection. No fewer than three 
thousand were expected to present themselves. The sacra¬ 
ment ot baptism was being administered to the long files 
of catechumens. - - - Suddenly the din of arms broke tin- 
solemn stillness. The catechumens were driven from the 
font at the point of the sword,” Vol. I, 528 p. Aiigusli, 
in his larger work on the “Memorabilia of Christian Arohio- 
oltigy,” says: “Korin that vigil whose devotion was broken 
up in so barbarous a manner, were yet three thousand 
persons baptized. That this baptism was that ol cate¬ 
chumens is evident at once, from the fact that it occurred 
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at a period when infant baptism was very seldom prac¬ 
tised.” Vol. 2, 207 p. That the baptism was by immer¬ 
sion, and that thrice-repealed, is evident from the settled 
practice of the Greek church. Augusti notices at length 
the liturgical differences between the occidental and the 
oriental churches. We cpiote: “The chief contention in 
baptism, was whether it must be administered by immer¬ 
sion or by sprinkling. The east demanded the first, and 
indeed the trine immersion with such earnestness, that 
even those who should go over from the Latin church, and 
whom they contemptuously termed ‘sprinkled,’ must sub¬ 
mit themselves to a re-baptism.” Vol. 4, 020 p. 

Another example is found in the case of Clovis, the king 
of the Franks, who was baptized with three thousand 
of his warriors on the same day at Rlteims by Rcmigius, in 
the year 496. The king had, in the midst of battle, made 
this vow as given by Gregory in his “History of the 
Franks” in these words: “He cried out: ‘Jesus Christ 
whom Clotilda declares to be the Son of the living God • 

- - if thou will grant me victory, - - - I will believe in 
thee and in thy name be baptized.” Clovis gained the 
victory. The narrative continues—we omit unimportant 
items—: “The king first demanded baptism of the bishop. 

A new Constantine, he advanced toward the bath, which 
was to cleanse him from his old leprosy, and to wash away 
in a now water, the stains of his past life.” The bishop is 
described as addressing him just before baptism, thus: 
“How thy neck gently, Sicamber; adore what thou hast 
burned and burn what thou hast adored. - - - Pile king 
was Lhen baptized - - - and more than three thousand of 
his army were likewise baptized,”—see lab. 2, chapters 
29—31. I,obeli in his “Life and Times of Gregory ol 
’Pours,” says, alluding to the conversion and baptism of 
Clovis: “Such was the churchly tradition concerning the 
conversion of Clovis, which Gregory meets with and faith¬ 
fully reports. Throughout the whole there is nothing im¬ 
probable in the main features of the narrative,” 259 p. 
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This endorsement of Gregory liy Lobcll is still further 
supported by Jnnghans in his “History of Clovis and Clo¬ 
tilda critically examined.'” ITe mentions several different 
accounts of the number baptized. Gregory gives 3,000; 
others give 3,000 besides women and children; one gives 
6,000, and another only mentions the baptism of 304 of the 
nobles. But Jnnghans concludes that “the statement 
given by Gregory holds good,” 59 p. 

The notice of the baptism, as given in what we have 
quoted from the “History of the Franks,” plainly im¬ 
plies immersion. We find however in the life of Rcmig- 
ins, the administrator, by one of his successors in the see 
of Rheiins, additional particulars. These arc given by 
Schrockh in his “Church History.” We quote briefly from 
them: “The king desired to be baptized, and this was 
done after he had made his confession of faith. And the 
bishop lifted him up from the baptismal water.” Vol. 10, 
236 p. 

With a slight variation Gibbon agrees with t.he German 
historian. He says: “When Clovis ascended Irom the 
baptismal font, he alone in the Christian world, deserved 
the name and the prerogatives'of a Catholic king,” 621 p., 
London edition, 1835. 

Avitus, the Archbishop of Vienne in Southern Gaul, 
wrote an epistle to Clovis just after his baptism, in which 
he makes allusions to this event. Thus he speaks of ‘‘tin- 
wave” as the source of the regeneration, and ol the very 
person of the king as “in the vital waves.” See Appendix 
to the work of Gregory of Tours, i*d. of Migne. I he al¬ 
lusions are plainly to immersion. 

Mi irtene, a learned Benedictine of the 17th century, and 
who made the early history of the Gallican church a special 
study, enables us to know beyond any doubt, how baptism 
was administered in the days of Clovis. Mart.ene gives us 
in his “Anciejit Rites of the Church,” several missals and 
directories (orders) which relate to the administration of 
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baptism. We quote from them. In the Gothico-Gallican 
.Missal it is written: “Therefore let us pray our Lord and 
God, that he may sanctify this font, so that he may make 
it a bath of a blessed regeneration, for all who may descend 
into it.” Vol. 1, 105 p. In another ancient Gallic Missal 
we have these words: “They are buried in the bath to¬ 
gether with] their .Redeemer, and in the likeness of the 
sacred and divine mystery, die with him by baptism, and 
rise with him in his likeness.” Yol. 1, 107 p. But the 
statement is more specific, as given by the directory for 
this sacrament used by the church of Rheims where Clovis 
was baptized. It is, in fact, a manuscript written by St. 
Remigius, one who succeeded the administrator in the case 
of the French king, and of the same name. We quote: 
“They enter into the water in the font. - - - First 
the males and then the females are baptized by a triple 
immersion.” Yol. 1, 180 p. Martene himself remarks, al¬ 
luding to the size of the baptisteries: “King Clovis was 
washed by St. Remigius in the sacred waves, and three 
thousand Franks with him - - - and more examples of a 
like kind could be produced.” Vol. 1, 11 p. 

The great French Church Historian, Floury, presents 
the ceremonies of baptism as given in the Galasian Sacra¬ 
mentary. We have the following: “Then they enter into 
the fonts to make the benediction and to baptize all the 
elect, one after another bv plunging them three times,’ 
Yol. 5, 02 p. We use this reference because Galasins be¬ 
came Hope the very year Clovis was baptized, and sent a 
letter of congratulation to him. The Galasian Sacra- 
mentary was in use a long time, whether written by 
Galasins or not. Though wo are to remember that the 
earlier liturgies and orders were in use long before they 
were written down. 

Of Floury as an aut hority, Alzog in his “Church History,’ 

^ ol. 1, f7 p., remarks: “His statements are all the result 
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of original investigation.” Bishop Ilefole, in his “Contri¬ 
butions to Church History” thus speaks of him: “He was 
accused of an unjust and blind preference for the disci¬ 
pline of thcancient times, and a hardly concealed aversion 
to Rome. - - - It enables us to get the facts rather than 
the spirit of the church in its historical development.” 
Vol. 2, p. The truth is, Fleury was a Galilean in his 
views, but moderate and honest. It is plain that he seeks 
to reproduce directly from the sources of history. 

And Pope Leo, the Great, who died some thirty years 
before Clovis was baptized, thus describes the rile and its 
meaning, as practised in the Catholic church of his times: 
“If they plunge three times in water those whom they bap¬ 
tize, it is to imitate the Son of God who remained three 
days in the tomb.” See Ccillier’s “General History of 
Sacred and Ecclesiastical Authors.” Vol. 10, 102 p. A 
Catholic bishop could not fail to baptize a Catholic king 
according to the Catholic ritual. 

Guizot has given ns a collection of Memoirs relating to 
the History of France. Among them wc find one on the 
“History of the Church at Rheims” by Frodoard, who 
lived in the tenth century. We quote from his account of 
Clovis: “After having confessed the symbol of the ortho¬ 
dox faith, the king is plunged three times into the waters 
of baptism, after and in the name of the holy and indivisi¬ 
ble Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” Vol ft, ‘16 p. 
We have here, no doubt, not only the practice of his day, 
but the ancient traditions of the church at Rheims. For 
the course of church life was never in ancient times, from 
pouring or sprinkling to immersion, but nice writ". So 
that il wo find immersion practiced in an_v church at an 
early period, we may be sure, that the church followed 
that practice from the beginning. 

■ Alii man in his “History of Latin Christianity” indicates 
the manner of the immersion thus: “The now Constantine 
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knelt in the font to be cleansed from the leprosy of 
heathenism - - - Three thousand Franks followed the ex¬ 
ample of Clovis.” Vol. 1 , 38) p. This accords with the 
notice of the baptism of the Saxons as given in Lacroix. 
See further on. 

In Rees Ency. we have a notice of the baptism of 
Clovis: “About the middle of the third century they be¬ 
gan to build baptisteries, but there were none that adjoined 
to the churches till the year 496, and then they stood with¬ 
out the church. The first was prepared for the baptism 
of Clovis, King of France, who with his sister was dipped 
three times by immersion.” See article “Baptistery.” We 
are concerned here only with the mere fact of immersion 
in the case of the king. 

The history of the church of St. Remigius at Rheims gives 
additional support, to the fact of the immersion of Clovis 
and his soldiers. We quote from “Historical Essays” by 
Lacotte Foltrois: “Before plunging Clovis into the sav¬ 
ing waters, he said ‘ Bow thy head,’ etc., - - - He then 
conferred on Clovis and his sister, and on more than three 
thousand of his suite, the sacraments of baptism and con¬ 
firmation. Paper 19, 20 p. In the church there is tapes¬ 
try representing the baptism of Clovis. The author of the 
essays thus describes it: “In the centre of the temple, the 
first Christian king stands plunged up to his waist in the 
font of the catechumens. If is crown is near him placed 
on a cushion. Clotilda, St. Remigius, Amelien and other 
persons attached to the king or to the archbishop are 
grouped about. The dove who brings the holy oil to the 
bishop appears above the group. On the light, a little 
further off, and at the extremity of the church is seen the 
sign of our redemption. The tableau is completed by an 
angel holding the arms of France, which he seems to bear 
to the regenerated king.” 140 p. We find in this work 
a canticle composed by Abbe Parnnt, Professor in the 
University at Rheims. We translate only two stanzas: 
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"On* from his bend the crown. 

Out of his heart the pride, 

In tho pure baptismal wave, 

He puts on the robe of his Lord. 

Fired by words so kingly. 

Even now full of life and light. 

Chiefs and soldiers vied 

To be plunged into the holy bath.” 

Page 233. 

We have other instances of a very large number bap¬ 
tized on a single day. The ceremony was performed by 
Augustine and his-thirty nine assistants, who had been 
sent by Pope Gregory the Great to convert the Saxons to 
the Christian faith. We <|note from Dr. Maclear’s account 
as given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography: 
“The conversion of their chief was, as is illustrated again 
and again in the history of medieval missions, the signal 
for the baptism of the tribe. At the next assembly there¬ 
fore of the 1 Vitnn, the matter was formally referred to 
the authorities of the kingdom, and they decided to fol¬ 
low the example of Ethelhert. Accordingly on the ‘25th 
of December following, 5(J7 A. D., upwards of ten thousand 
received baptism in the waters of the Swale, at the month 
of the Medway, and thus sealed their acceptance of the 
new faith.” Vol. 1, 227 p. 

Inetl in his “History of the English Church,” says that 
the baptisms of Augustine in 597 are confounded with 
those of Paulinos, the archbishop of Yorke in 027 A. D. 
lie also remarks: “But Nennius adds to this account of 
Bede, and sailh that together with Edwin (the king ol the 
Northumbrians) there were in one day baptized twelve 
thousand men.” Vol. 1, 00 p. I nett fails to appreciate 
Gregory's statement. 

Fuller in his “Church History of Britain,” and also Dr. 
Heylin, who severely criticised his work, seem both to have 
been ignorant of Gregory’s explicit testimony. They fi¬ 
ler only to a nameless author in support of the baptism by 
Augustine. That author seems to have been Camden, an 
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emmient antiquary. Fuller must have his wit. He remarks 
on the triple baptism: “Critics have cleared it that baptism 
imports as well dipping as drenching in water.” See vol. 
1, 90 p., and 2, 167 p.; and also “Appeal of Injured Inno¬ 
cence,” 394 p. 

Both Fuller and his critic suffered for their loyalty under 
Cromwell. 

The testimony of Gregory the Great however, is de¬ 
cisive over against the silence of Bede (who wrote two 
centuries after the event) and overall the later authorities. 
For Gregory was not only a contemporary of Augustine, 
but was his ecclesiastical superior. Besides, it rests on 
the report made to him by the missionary himself. Greg¬ 
ory writes toEnlogins the bishop of Alexandria, in which he 
says (we quote from his works): “We have tidings from 
the same brother and our follow bishop, that on the festi¬ 
val of our Lord’s nativity, which occurred in the first in- 
diction - - - more than ten thousand were baptized. By 
what I have related you may know what you have done by 
your words in Alexandria, and what by your prayers in 
the ends of the world.” His reference is to Augustine, as 
the letter states. See vol. 2, book 8, letter 30, 917 p., 
Paris edition, 1705. The term indiction denotes a period 
of 15 years; a mode of reckoning time common in the 
early portion of the scholastic period. The first indiction 
is the first year of that period. 

That the baptism was that of immersion is implied in 
Mabillon’s notice of the baptism of the king of Kent. He 
says: “King Ethelbert himself - • - was finally washed 

in the sacred font .” See “Annals of the Benedictine Order," 
vol. 1, 245 p. He seems to have been baptized in the old 
British church, while the people were subsequently im¬ 
mersed in the river. 

Hillman in his “History of Latin Christianity" accepts 
the fact. We quote: “The king on the second of June, 
professed himself a Christian and was baptized - - - . 
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Shortly afterward the Wit an was summoned, and Christi¬ 
anity acknowledged and recognized. Then followed a 
grand enthusiasm among all classes of the people, and on 
the 25th of December, 597, ten thousand converts received 
baptism.” Vol. 2, 66—67 p. 

What Kemble says in his admirable work on “The 
Saxons in England” harmonizes with the facts as here 
given: “Augustine and his party-companions, - - - landed 
in Kent, experienced a gentle reception from ^Elhelbert, 
and obtained permission to preach the faith among his sub¬ 
jects. In an incredible short space of time—if we may be¬ 
lieve the earliest historians of the Anglo-Saxon church—their 
efforts were crowned with success in the more important 
districts of the island; Carton burg, Rochester and London 
received the distinction of Episcopal sees.” Vol. 2,357 p. 
Again in accounting for this progress, he adds: “Chris¬ 
tianity, which in its outset, commenced with the lowest 
and poorest classes-of society,—and slowly widened its 
circuit till it embraced the highest, thus reversed the pro¬ 
cess in England, and commenced with the courts and house¬ 
holds of the kings.” Vol. 2, 360 p. lie accepts another 
important factor in the result, when he declares: “We 
shall hardly be saying too much if we affirm that the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity was at least notified by a solemn 
act of the Witmi." Vol. 2, 205 p. This general view 
gives a natural explanation of the sudden conversion and 
baptism of great numbers. The example of the king and 
the endorsement of the new religion by the great counsel 
of Kent. 

Dr. Ilook in his carefully prepared “Lives of the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury,” 'thus notices the mission of the 
Italian monk and this baptism: “The Saxons gazed with 
admiration on the dark-haired swarthy man, who, higher 
than any of his people from his shoulders and upwards, 
preceded by his silver cross once more headed the proces¬ 
sion. l'hey looked with awe upon the picture of his King 
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and Saviour, representor! as a man of sorrows, and wearing 
on liis head a crown of thorns.” Thus he entered Canter¬ 
bury. After stating the baptism of iEthelbert on the 
second of June, he goes on: “When Christianity had been 
sanctioned by the king, and the Witan, the whole mass of 
the people rushed to the waters of baptism, accepting in¬ 
dividually the religion which had been adopted by the 
nation in its corporate capacity. From Gregory’s letter 
to the patriarch Eulogies, we learn that the baptism of the 
ten thousand took place on the 25th of December, 597. 
The baptism of ten thousand required an increase of church 
accommodations and of clergy.” Vol. I. 55 and 60 p. 

Lingard in his “History of England” remarks: “On the 
following Christmas, ten thousand of his subjects followed 
the example of their sovereign.” Vol. I, 54 p. And 
Neander declares that “Tn one Christmas festival, Augus¬ 
tine was enabled to baptize more than ten thousand.” Vol. 
3, 13 p. So Martene, Alzog, Fleury. Indeed Fleury re¬ 
marks on the baptisms of Paulinas, who came over with 
Augustine: “He baptized in the rivers because they had 
not yet been able to build their oratories and baptisteries. 
This shows” he says, “that they baptized by immersion.” 
Vol. 5, 052 p. 

On this last point we cannot he in doubt. Augustine 
came from Home, and was more rigid than his master in 
following tin 1 Roman Ritual as we know from Gregory’s 
haters to him. Now the Roman Directory (ordo) we have 
in Mabillon’s (Museum Italicum) Italian Museum. He 
says: “They enter into the water in the font - - ■ 

and baptize them by a trine immersion.” Vol. 2, 27 p. 
Resides the student of Church History cannot forget 
Gregory’s correspondence with the Spanish bishops of his 
day, oil the question whether only one immersion was ad¬ 
missible. Ills answer is in substance the following: “In 
the Romish church we plunge three times those who are 
to be baptized, in order to express the three days burial ot 
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our Lord. Single immersion could denote the unity of the 
divine substance, as the triple immersion might signify the 
trinity of persons. Since the Arians used a triple immer¬ 
sion, it would be best for them to use only one. This led 
the fourth council of Toledo (633 A. D.) to order that 
there should be only one immersion, in order not to seem 
to support the Avian heresy. 

Montalembcrt in his “Monks of the West” says: “It 
was on Whit-Sunday (second of June), in the year of grace 
507, that the Anglo-Saxon king entered into the unity of 
the Holy Church of Christ.” Alluding to the modern 
church at Canterbury, he adds: “The baptismal font is 
shown there, in which according to tradition, king yEthel- 
bert was baptized by immersion.” Vol. 2,155 p. Further 
on he says: “At the festival of Christmas in the same year 
507, more than ten thousand Anglo-Saxons presented them¬ 
selves for baptism; and that sacrament was administered 
in the Thames, at the mouth of the Medway, opposite to 
the isle of Sheppoy - - - And again: “The people 
fierce and idolatrous, who by thousands plunged into the 
icy waters of the Thames in midwinter to receive baptism 
—is not this of all miracles the most marvelous, as it is the 
most indisputable?” 168 p. We use the American transla¬ 
tion, faulty, we. must believe. 

Count de Monlalembert was one of the most gifted of 
modern Frenchmen. He was eminent both as an orator 
and an author. He belonged to the liberal party which 
even at the present day contrives to live in the pale of the 
Catholic church, In the chamber of Peers ho advocated 
the liberty of the press, and he opposed the dogma ol in¬ 
fallibility, though on his death-bed he submitted to the 
church. There was no change in his intelligence. It was 
merely an enforced act of obedience. ' The work vve have 
quoted has been admired both by Protestants and Catholics. 

We have a striking example of the baptism ol large 
numbers in the missions of the middle ages. It was per- 
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formed by Otto, bishop of Bamberg,in the twelfth century. 
Dr. R. INIi 1 iunn in his Mil.slav; or the Conversion of 
Pomerania, thus describes the scene: “Otto divided them 
into bands, and assigned them severally to the priests who 
accompanied him, reserving the largest number for him¬ 
self. .Their preparation was rapidly completed, and lie 
judged that as the hand of God was manifest, he might ad¬ 
mit them to baptism at the end of seven days. He con¬ 
structed three baptisteries with all possible speed, sinking 
three large wooden tuns into the ground, and raising cur¬ 
tains round them with a tent-like covering over them. lie 
separated the candidates into three parties, the men, the 
women, and the children. One by one with their parents 
they were introduced into the baptistery; and as soon as 
each was undressed and in the water, the priest came and 
baptized them with the trine immersion, and anointed them 
with the chrism and then withdrew. White garments 
'were prepared for them, in which each arrayed himself as 
soon as he came out of the water - - - . Many also came 
crowding in from the neighboring villages, and seven 
thousand candidates were numbered as having been bap¬ 
tized at Piritz.” 53 p. Pomerania anciently covered the 
southern shore of the Baltic sea. 

Rounder remarks: “During their twenty days residence 
in this town seven thousand were baptized ■ - - . Seven 
days were spent by the bishop in giving instruction; three 
days were appointed for spiritual and bodily preparation.” 
Vol. t, 8 p. 

We have also the weight of Mabillon in his “Annals of 
the Benedictine Order.” We quote: “His first apostolic 
labor was at the city of Pirissa (Piritz) where he led about 
.seven thousand men to baptism. Two baptisteries were 
erected there, in order that be might baptize the men in 
one, and the women in the other. At the opening of each, 
circular curtains were spread, under which the candidates 
entered separately each with his own sponsors. I'll esc re- 
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ceived his clothing and wax-taper after he had descended 
into the water, and returned the garments on his going up 
out of the water. The priest who certainly stood outside 
of the tank or the sacred font, when he heard rather than 
saw that the candidate had entered into the water, and 
after the veil had been gradually withdrawn, performed 
the mystery of the sacrament, by a trine immersion of his 
head; and directed him after anointing his head with 
oil, and after his ro-clothing with the veil and the 
white robe, to go forth from the water. In these last 
matters the sponsors assisted, and then led him forth. 
This was the ancient rite of conferring baptism, observed 
by Otto, which we have never found so accurately and dis¬ 
tinctly explained elsewhere.” Vol. C, )24p. The discre¬ 
pancies between this and the account given above are not 
important. 

Floury, in his Church History, gives almost exactly 
the same account, and notes the year and season of its oc¬ 
currence. It was in the spring or early summer months of 
1125, A. D. He says: “lie baptized the catechumens by 
plunging the head three times in the water - - - and it is 
tints they baptized by immersion.” Vo!. 0, 713 p. The 
head carried the body with it, that is, what of it was still 
out of water. The candidate faced the water as he was 
immersed. 

Schrockh in his History of the Christian Church gives 
a full account of the mission of Otto to the Pomeranians 
and of this great baptism. It accords with what we have 
just, given. We will quote very briefly from the history: 
“Since baptism was at that time performed by the plung¬ 
ing of the candidates into the water while they were'en- 
tirely destitute of clothing, Otto took care that everything 
should be done with the greatest possible propriety. He 
ordered a great vessel filled with water to be sunk deep in 
the earth, and to be surrounded with curtains on all sides 
- - - . Each one went, alone with his own sponsor behind 
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tlic curtain, to whom he gave his clothing and the wax 
light which he bore, and decendod into the water. As 
soon as the administrator heard the splash of water made 
thereby, he lifted the curtain, pronounced the baptismal 
formula, while he submerged the head three times, anointed 
it, and let the curtain fall again.” Vol. ‘25, 226 p. 

Ncander represents these crowds as baptized in ton days. 
Besides they were each immersed three times, and each 
one also anointed, and each had to stand in the water to he 
unveiled before the baptismal act, and to be reveiled just 
after it. If all this could be done in the case of 7,000 in 
ten days, might not three'thousand be simply immersed in 
one day without any of these accessories—accessories 
which must consume so much time? 

Mabillon’s great work is largely a general history of the 
church, although professedly only the annals of a separate 
order. It covers a period extending front the 5th century 
to the 12th. This author was a learned French Benedictine 
of the 17th century. Ilis work holds a high place in the 
literature of church history. 

Mil man’s work is, in form a story, but in reality, an ac¬ 
curate mid authoritative history. It rests chiefly on a 
narrative written by some unknown companion of bishop 
()Lto. The work is used at Oxford University as a hook 
<>f reference for the church history of the middle ages. 
The author was a missionary bishop in India, and died in 
the midst of his labors, some fifteen hundred miles from 
Calcutta. 

There is one more great, baptism—the greatest of 
modern times. It occurred among the. Telugoos of India 
on the third day of July, l H 7ft, at Ongole. Wo cutout 
the following from t.he “Journal and Messenger" of the 
2-llh of January, Iftftft: This account written by one of 
the administrators, in response to an inquiry addressed to 
him by 1-tev. J. H. Gunning, was printed in the “Journal 
and .Messenger” for April 10, 1879. It will he noticed 
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that the missionaries baptized at an average of one in each 
thirty seconds, or two a minute, and did not hurry. The 
twelve apostles had over two minutes for each of the 
three thousand—four times as long as the missionaries re¬ 
quired. 

“With reference to your question ‘ IIow many men does 
it take to baptize 2,222 persons in one day?’ I should say 
that depends on several things; but in the present case 
the simple reply is “six.” Hut lost this be too laconic, I 
will enlarge a little. Bear in mind that the baptistery was 
admirably situated for expeditious work. It was at the 
ford of a river, with a sort of basin on either side; and no 
time was lost in coining or going, as the water was.suf¬ 
ficiently deep close to the road. Remember too that the 
examinations and all other necessary preparatory work had 
been previously attended to. The people were arranged 
in groups according to their villages. Only two preachers 
baptized at one time; when those were tired, two others 
took their places; these in turn were relieved by the other 
two; and so on. The baptizing commenced at about 5 A. 
.M., and continued until 10. It was resumed at 2 P. M-, 
and completed at six. It will thus be seen that 2,222 con¬ 
verts occupied two preachers nine hours, or about thirty 
seconds for each candidate. If the six preachers had all 
been employed at the same time, the 2,222 converts would 
have been baptized in just three, hours! 

That the time occupied was ample to do it ‘ decently and 
in order,’ is proved by a actual experiment made on the 
30th of June, in Ongole. On that day brother Clough 
baptized 212 candidates. As he entered the bapistory ho 
handed Mrs. Clough his watch, at which she looked, and 
marked that lie began baptizing at (1:17; and as the last 
candidate arose from the water it. was precisely 7J18. The 
average time will be seen to be twenty-three seconds; but 
no effort, was made at haste.” 

J>r. Robinson in his New Tastament Lexicon while ad- 
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milting that pa-Tt^ecv means to immerse, seeks to secure a 
basis for sprinkling by reference to the case of the three 
thousand, and also by insisting that five thousand were 
baptized on one day. SeoActsiv. 4. Our revised version 
makes it plain: “But many of them that heard the word 
believed. And the number of the men came to be about 
five thousand.’* To suppose that five thousand were then 
added, and they only a portion of those who listened to 
the preaching, is unnatural. Theexpression “came to be”dc- 
notes that now two thousand more were added to the church. 
Meyer, De Wotle, Alford favor the view here suggested. 
One cannot help noticing how much more impartial are 
the scholars of England and of Germany than those of our 
own country. 

We have thus far insisted on the obvious meaning of 
/Ja-Tijen/ for an obvious duty—the simple natural sense to 
denote a plain obligation. We have sought to show that 
as this duty was to be discharged by a submission to a rite, 
and that rite a symbol, so this obvious meaning must be 
specific. Immersion is the one term which answers to this 
double requirement. We have further pointed out how 
all the descriptions of the administration of the rite, and 
all the symbolic allusions to it in the New Testament find 
their natural explanation in immersion. Now we might 
leave the case here, since we acknowledge only the au¬ 
thority of the word of God, but the doubts of good men 
may require us to go a step or two further. 

We may add then that our assumption of immersion as 
the primary meaning is justified by the best modern Greek 
lexicographers, Stephens, Scapula, Suicer, Passow. Liddell, 
and Scott; by the leading modern New Testament lexicog¬ 
raphers, Sehlonsner, Wahl, the basis of Robinson’s work, 
Bretschneidcr, C'rcmer, and Wilke edited by Grimm; and 
also by the best modern exegetes, Fritzsclie, De Wetteand 
Meyer among the Germans, and Alford, Ellicott and Light- 
foot among the English. 
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Thu testimony of Sophocles in his Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods—from 146, B. C. —1100 
A. D.—deserves special notice. lie says in his introduc¬ 
tion: “The language, notwithstanding the changes it had 
undergone, retained its original character as late as the 
sixth century. It was then the ancient Greek in the 
strictest sense of the word.” In a note at the end of his 
article on panTtCw, he says: “There is no evidence that 
Luke and Paul and other writers of the Now Testament 
put upon this word meanings not recognized by the 
Greeks.” lie gives the primary meaning as immersion. 
He does not allude to sprinkling. Certainly Sophocles is 
an authority on Hellenistic and ecclesiastical Greek. 
Finley in his great work on Modern Greece remarks: 
“The Greek clergy always kept up a competent knowledge 
of the ancient language.” Vol. 5, 283 p. He adds: 
“Greek and Arabic seem to be the two spoken languages , 
which have suffered the smallest changes in the lapse of 
ages.” Vol. 4, 5 p. Professor Blackie in his Discussion 
on the Modern Greek Language in Horns Ilellenicie 
refcjrs to the unbroken chains of literary and ecclesiastical 
traditions as preserving “with trivial alterations the 
Catholic dialect of the Greek tongue.” 113 p. 

It would seem then that before tile language had suffered 
any notable change, the meaning of the Greek word for 
the rite of baptism had become fixed in tlx? liturgies ol the 
Greek church, and in the writings of its Fathers, and so 
was sure of being preserved in the practice of immersion 
continued from the earliest times. 

The following passages appear in the Septuagint illus¬ 
trating the meaning of (in-ri'ui. “And Naaman went down 
and dipped himself seven times into the river .Iordan.” 

2 R. iv. 14. “My iniquity overwhelms me (immerses me 
the like figure iR used of Christ himself). Is, xxi. 4. “She 
went out by night into the valley of Bethulia and im¬ 
mersed himself.” Juidllt xii. 7. He who is immersed 
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{washed by immersion, and so ceremonialy cleansed) from 
a dead body and toucheth it again, what did he profit by 
bis bathing.” Siracli. xxxiv. 25. Now it seems plain that 
in these cases, there is simply immersion, or some effect 
resulting from it, or some figure founded upon the literal 
act. There is no reference to the distinctive act of pour- ' 
ing or sprinkling. This meaning is confirmed by the 
Septuagint use of the shorter form, pan™, which means 
according to Stuart in his well known article in Bib. 
Repos, to plunge, immerse, dip in. He adds: ftann^tu takes 
the same signification,” vol. 3, 307 p. 

We may note the fact too, that the ancient Latin writers 
contemporaries of the Greeks always used the Greek word 
for baptism as signifying a dipping, a submersion. See 
the German Latin Dictionary of Klotz, and of Freund as 
given in Andrews’ Latin Lexicon. They transferred the 
term and used it as they understood it. 

We have referred only to such testimony as we could 
personally verify. It is to be noted too, that all these 
scholars arc pedobaptists. 

We must now introduce other testimonies. We shall 
here follow, for ourselves, the same rule, namely, to intro¬ 
duce nothing that we have not personally examined, so as 
to be able to vouch for the correctness of the quotations. 
The London Quarterly Review of last year in a notice 
of Christian Institutions by Dean Stanley rightly says: 
“There can be no doubt of the justice of his observation, 
that the change from immersion to sprinkling has set aside 
the most of the apostolic expressions regarding baptism, 
and has altered the very meaning of the word.” 

Noanderin his Church History says: “In respect totbe 
form of baptism, it was in conformity with the original 
institution and the original import of the symbol, per¬ 
formed by immersion, as a sign of entire baptism into the 
Holy Spirit, of being entirely penetrated by the same. 

It was onlv with the sick, where the exigency required it, 
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that any exception was made; and in this case baptism was 
administered by sprinkling,” vol. I, 310 p. 

Augusti in Ins work on Christian Archaeology says; 
“The two forms /So --kt/io and (la-Ttatwz, whether synonyms 
or not, signify according to etymology and usage, sub¬ 
mersion, immersion, and so on; and the choice of the ex¬ 
pression betrays an age in which t he later common custom 
of sprinkling, especially in the west, had not been intro¬ 
duced,” vol. 7, 5 p. lie further says: “That the rite of 
immersion in the primitive church was the common mode 
of baptism cannot he denied; and even the most zealous 
defenders of aspersion must confess that this practice of 
sprinkling was followed in the earliest times only as an ex¬ 
ception, and in case of necessity. Since this is clearly 
made out, there is no use in citing t he numerous testimonies 
for immersion found in all periods and in every century. 
Besides several older writers, one finds them also in 
Brenner’s Historical Representation of the Administration 
of Baptism, ed. of IHts, |—70 p., gathered with toler- 
ahlejcompleteness” - - • vol. 7. *21 <>—‘21(1 p. 

A few pages further on, the same nnl,i<|tinrian adds: 
“The oriental church has not only held to the ancient cus¬ 
tom unchanged, Imt declared it so essential that they do 
not recognize its validity as administered in the west. - - 
- They call contemptuously members of thv western 
churches, sprinkled Christians, and demand that they lie 
rebaptized when they seek to join the orthodox church.' 

Augusti was Professor of Theology in Breslau I tuver- 
sity. He devoted himself to historical and a roll teo logical 
studies. In the work from which we have made these ex¬ 
tracts lie shows great learning. Ilis courageous conduct 
in saving the properly of the University from the 1' rcnch 
in the fatal campaign of 1^12 deserves the highest com¬ 
mendation. 

We learn from iloGlimook’s Encyclopedia, that “the 
Greeks receive none without rebaptism.” See vol. I, -100 
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p. Neale in his History of the Holy Eastern Church is 
more definite: “Till a comparatively late period, re-bap- 
tization was constantly practised in the Russian church, 
even on Roman converts.” He adds in a note: “I have 
heard it defended by intelligent Russians, partly on the 
ground that there can be no baptism among heretics, partly 
because they imagined aspersion an invalid form (materia 
proximo). See vol. 2, 940 p. 

Professor Schaff has given us the creed of the Eastern 
church. From The Orthodox Confession of Faith of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East, revised and 
adopted 1643, we have “Baptism is the ablution and ex¬ 
tirpation of original sin by a trine immersion.” See 102 
question. In the larger catechism of this church, used in 
schools, and approved at Moscow, 1839, we have in 
answer to the question, “What is most essential in the 
administration of baptism?” the following: “Trine im¬ 
mersion in water in the name of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” See second volume, question 
209. McClintock in his Cyclopedia, on the Armineian 
Church says: “Infants are baptized, as commonly by the 
Greeks and other oriental churches,by a partial immersion in 
the font, and three times pouring water on the head.” Hen 1 
the. article partly misstates and partly misleads the reader. 
The priest aims to secure an entire immersion, by using 
his hand to bring the water entirely over the candidates. 
He would utterly repudiate the idea that he did not im¬ 
merse the whole body. His very conception of baptism as 
the ablution of original sin, and his very contempt tor 
other forms lead to this view. Neale in his History of llic 
Holy Eastern Church sanctions this view. We have his 
words: “The mode of administration ol the sacrament 
is, throughout the whole East by trine immersion, or at 
least by trine affusion over the head, while the catechumen 
is seated or stands in water up to the elbows.” I'he pour¬ 
ing is only the complement of the immersion. That this 
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is meant to be immersion is plain from the different rituals 
which he gives. Wo quote: “The Constantinopolitan 
Ritual', the Priest baptizes him holding him upright and 
facing the East; and saying ‘the Servant, etc;’ at each 
sentence plunging and raising him from the water.” The 
Coptic Ritual: He thrice immerses him, and after each 
immersion raises him and breathes in his face. The 
Armenian Ritual: Then the Priest takes the child in his 
arms, and immerses him thrice in water as an emblem of 
the three days burial - - - . All the Syrian forms pre¬ 
scribe or assume trine immersion.” See 949 p. In the 
Syriac Liturgies we have that of James of Edessa: “When 
the child is plunged into the water, the Priest saith - - - 
And when a child comes out of the water, they sing.” 
See 993 p. Neale was an eminent English divine. Me- 
Clintoek’s Cyclopedia notices his work thus: “Based as it 
is on origina. sources, it is an invaluable contribution to 
Ecclesiastical history.” See vol. (1, 885 p. We have also 
the testimony of the Bril. Ency. “Baptism is by immer¬ 
sion; the child is immersed three times.” See article on 
the Armenian Church. Ilootling in his great work on bap¬ 
tism says: “The Armenian Church uses trine immersion,” 
and refers to its symbolic import as held by that church, 
in these words: “By burying three times in water the sins 
of the past, it signifies also the throe days burial and 
resurrection of Christ,” vol. I, 90 p. He supports his 
view by referring to Asseman. We are not sure whether 
he refers to the uncle or his nephew Aloysius, Loth noted 
orientalists, and both treating of the rites of the Syriac 
Christians. But we are able to quote from the oldest (lor 
there were three in the family) Joseph, Simon, Asseman. 
In the fourth volume of his Bibliotheca, in the Disserta¬ 
tion on the Syrian Nestorians, section 9 on baptism, we 
have: “The Priest turns the face of the boy towards the 
East, and immerses him in the water, putting his hand on his 
head, saving, such (giving the name) is baptized in the name 
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of the Father,—and again in the name of the Son,—and 
again in the name of the Holy Spirit. This order as above 
described, and as it is noticed in recent Nestorian Codices 
differs in no wise From the rite of the oriental church (at 
least in substance) for it seems to be made up from the 
ancient and apostolic order of baptism.” 245 p., vol. 4, 
Rome 1788. In the same treatise he quotes from the pre¬ 
siding officer of one of their councils to this effect: “The 
triple immersion which flourishes elsewhere, and which up 
to this period has been held to in all the churches of the 
East,” 401 p. The author was librarian of the Vatican. 
He gave himself up to oriental studies, visiting the East 
twice, and spending some four years in collecting manu¬ 
scripts and coins. His oriental Library (Bibliotheca) wasa 
biographical account of Syrian writers. 

Hertzog himself has written an article on Armenia in 
his Encyclopedia, in which he says of jilio Armenian 
church: “Baptism is administered by an immersion re¬ 
peated three times,” vol. 4, 504 p. 

Dr. Sepp in his Travels in Palestine, Syria and Egypt, 
thus notices the rite as practised by the Copts,—the 
Monophysit.es of Egypt: “At the feast in commemora¬ 
tion of the baptism of Christ, on the I8t.li and 19th of 
January, they dip the boys, young people and men in the 
baptismal font which is found in many churches, or in 
bathing ponds,” vol. 2,771 p. The Encyclopedia of Mo¬ 
di n Lock remarks in its article on the Copts: “They agree 
with the Creek church in using trine immersion,” vol. 2, 

502 p. For a brief notice of Dr. Sepp see I urllier on. 

Ileinecius in his Description of the Old and New Greek 
Church, thus notices the usual ancient Greek baptistery: 

“I call it the baptismal fountain, in order that one may not 
imagine it to be such a baptismal font as we see in our 
churches. For it is nothing but a cavity clean and en¬ 
closed in beautiful marble, which is raised only a little 
above the earth and occupies considerable space. This 
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was a necessity not only because tbe adults as well as 
the children were plunged under the water, but also 
because of tbe large number of people assembled at the 
baptism,” vol. 2, 97 p. Ileineeius thus describes the rile 
in tbe ancient Greek church: “But at the same time, we 
see from this testimony of Justin, that instead of the 
present custom of sprinkling, he ordinarily immersed the 
candidate under water. And certainly we must confess 
that the mystical significance of baptism which the apostle 
carries out, very fitly leads to this practice,” vol. 1, 209 
p. He adds, however, his conjecture that John did not 
always immerse, and thinks it very probable that sprink¬ 
ling was practised in the apostolic church. But it is only 
a conjecture. This is not surprising in a Lutheran. He 
proceeds: “We now turn as usual to the modern Greeks 
in order to see what they believe in regard to the sacra¬ 
ments - - - . So at the naming of each person of the God¬ 
head, they plunge the candidate three times wholly under 
the water. - - - Now I willingly confess that this as well 
accords with the. apostolic practice as with the mystical 
significance of baptism which is brought out in Romans, 
vi. -t.” Ileineeius utters the usual polemic against the in¬ 
tolerance of the Greeks, and charges them with inconsist¬ 
ency, “since they themselves in certain circumstances have 
no scruple in placing the candidate in a basin with water, 
and then pouring water three times upon him; but they 
are likewise so wilful as not to call it a pouring, but would 
hold it for an immersion,” vol. 1, p. 2-95, 47, 50. But 
according to Peter of Lombardy, the complete washing of 
the body was thus secured. We shall have occasion to 
notice the fact, that in the transition from immersion to 
pouring and sprinkling, such an equivalent for the apostolic 
rite did find place. It is in harmony too with the occasional 
union of immersion and other forms of baptism. Plainly 
this case and all others where the candidate is represented 
or described as in the water, arc not cases of pouring or 
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sprinkling, purely and simply so consitfcrerf. .They 
sent rather the union of the two forms. "X : ^F? , 


ITeiiiccius was a Lutheran pastor and eonsistoT*iaJ^\FvhV- 
selor belonging to the beginning of the last century. 
chief work was the one from which we have quoted. It is 
noted even to-day for its thorough and systematic presenta¬ 
tion of the doctrines and the ritual of the modern Greek 
church. It is still an authority in Germany. 

King in his work on The Customs and the Ceremonies 
of the Greek Church in Russia confirms the view of the 
German theologian, and adds that “sprinkling in the be¬ 
ginning was only used in cases of necessity, and then was 
called clinic baptism;” 178 p. 

Aschbach in his Genera) Church Lexicon says: “'Pile 
Priest immerses the child in the name of the triune God 
and to his glory, three times wholly in the water.” Again 
in the same article: “It reproaches the Catholics, that ac¬ 
cording to their doctrine, baptism is performed through 
mere sprinkling.” Sec article Armenia; vol. 1 , 332—334 p. 

Kulmnann in his Dictionary of Church History says: 
“/J«7rrfCc-£v means to immerse. The New Testament knows 
only this form - - - although infant baptism was general 
in ihe sixth century, this mode of baptizing continued to 
the I3ih and even to the 14th century, and has never been 
prohibited. The church at Milan always defends it.” 


Vol. 3, 785 p. 

Til the recent Encyclopedia of the Religions Sciences 
published in Franco, we find in the article on Baptism 
the following: “In the apostolic age, baptism was admin¬ 
istered by immersion,” vol. 1, 58 p. 

Dr. Aschbach in his General Church Lexicon says in 
the article on Baptism: “In the ancient church, the can¬ 
didates were submerged in water - - - in cases ot serious 
sickness, they were compelled to limit themselves to pour¬ 
ing or sprinkling. This was called clinic baptism,” vol. 
4, 1000 p. Aschbach was a Professor at Bonn, and was 
assisted in It is work by eminent German scholars. 
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The larger Church Lexicon by Wetser and Weltc in 
twelve closely printed volumes is even more full and ex¬ 
plicit. It says: “The present practice of the Latin church 
differs from that of the ancient church. We arc accus¬ 
tomed to prefer the ablution by sprinkling or by pouring 
with water. The apostles, on the contrary, have given 
preference to immersion, and this mode of baptism has 
been the general practice far into the middle ages - - - . 
The Greeks have held fast to this usage up to the present 
day - - - How could the Catholic church depart from this 
original and plainly indisputable apostolic usage; and how 
is this departure to be explained and justified,” see vol. 
10, 673 p.? This elaborate work corresponds to Ilcrtzog’s 
Prot. Ency. One sees in the above extract evident fairness 
and honesty. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, wo have in an article on 
Baptism by Professor Lindsay, the following: “The usual 
mode of performing the ceremony was by immersion. In 
the case of sick persons (clinics) the minister was allowed 
to baptize by pouring water on the head or by sprinkling. 
In the early church, “clinical” baptism as it was called, 
was only permitted in eases of necessity, but the practice 
of baptism by sprinkling gradually came in, in spite of the 
opposition of councils and of hostile decrees. The council 
of Ravenna in 1311 was the first council of the church 
which legalized baptism by sprinkling, by leaving it to the 
choice of the officiating minister,” vol. 3, 351 p. 

The well known German Encyclopedia called the “C'on- 
versition Lexicon” supports this view: “The apostles and 
their successors immersed the candidates with the words: 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, of the .Son and 
of the Holy Ghost,” in a stream or in a vessel filled with 
water; only in the case of sick candidates, was a mere 
sprinkling with water substituted, which was termed the 
■baptism of the sick or clinic baptism. The Greek church 
held as did also the schismatic bodies of the east to the 
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complete submersion; on the other hand, among the Rom¬ 
anists since the 13th century, the practice of merely sprink¬ 
ling the head with water has been common, as it has also 
become the reigning use with Protestants. The three¬ 
fold repetition of the same grounded itself in the doctrine 
of the Trinity,” vol. 14, 122 p. 

Casuubon is quoted in the Critici Saori as making the 
following note on Matthew iii. 0: “For the manner of 
baptizing was to dip them into the water - - - . Hence it 
appears that it is not without reason that some have long 
since insisted on immersion of the whole body in baptism, 
for which we have the word fto.TtTt<retv'' vol. 6, 08 p. Jn 
the portion omitted he seeks to show that this alone ex¬ 
presses a mere momentary burial, and so symbolizes the 
underlying idea of the rite. 

Ca8aubon was a native of Geneva where he was the Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at the age of twenty. Ten years later he 
was chosen to fill the same chair at Montpelier, and at the 
close of the sixteenth century, he became librarian to Henry 
IV. He died in England and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey.. As a critic and controversial writer, he was 
among the foremost men of his age. 

(Tams in his Church History of Spain gives us a state¬ 
ment of the fourth, council of Toledo, held 633, A. D. We 
quote from the sixth Canon: “The practice of single and 
of trine immersion produces doubt and divisions, Pope 
Gregory has decided this matter in his letter to Bishop 
Rounder. Consequently wc are to observe a single im¬ 
mersion, which will be more clearly explained and de¬ 
fended,” vol. 2, 2 part, 04 p. 

Professor Klee of the Catholic Theological faculty at 
Bonn, savs in his History of Doctrines: “In the early 
period, the orderly manner of baptizing was by immersion, 
along with which wc have aspersion as an exception to the 
rule - - - . The custom of immersion continued up to a 
laic period even in the west, for in the cast it is the reign- 
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ing practice up to the present day. The aversion of the 
Orientals to sprinkling goes so far that they consider the 
Latin baptism radically different from their own and for¬ 
mally invalid. In a circular letter directed after the coun¬ 
cil of Florence to the entire body of Greek bishops and 
churches, Markus of Ephesus maintained the absolute im¬ 
possibility of the union of the two churches, and that too, 
on the ground that the Latin baptism was wholly different 
from tin? Greek.” See vol. 2, 149 p. 

Professor Engelhardt of Erlangen, in his work on the 
History of Doctrines thus writes: “Peter of Lombardy 
gave the following definite statement on the doctrine of 
baptism - - - . Baptism is an immersion or complete wash¬ 
ing of the body performed under a determined form of 
words - - - . Word and element (water) make the bap¬ 
tism - - - and baptism is always administered once or 
three times according to the custom of the church.” See 
History of Dogmas, 201—202 p. We only remind bur 
readers that Lombardus was the author of the text-book of 
the middle ages—called the Book of Sentences. 

lit ail article on Baptism in Smith’s Dictionary of Chris¬ 
tian Antiquities, we have the following: “In the middle 
of the third century, we find the question formally raised 
by one of the African bishops, whether-persons so baptized 
(by sprinkling or pouring) could be supposed to have re¬ 
ceived baptism in a legitimate and regular manner.” Does 
not the question show beyond all doubt that immersion 
was the usual practice, and that the questioner although a 
religious teacher, did not imagine that pouring or sprink¬ 
ling had an apostolic origin? In Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
in tlie article on Baptism wo find: ‘ l fla~Tnr/ia properly and 
literally means immersion.” 

Doellinger in The First Age of the Church, gives us 
the following view of apostolic baptism: “At first, Chris¬ 
tian baptism commonly took place in the Jordan; ol 
course, as the church spread more widely, also in private 
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houses. Like that of Sfc. John, it was by immersion of the 
whole person which is the only meaning of the New Testa¬ 
ment word. A mere pouring or sprinkling was never 
thought of. St. Paul made this immersion a symbol of 
burial with Christ, and the emerging a sign of the resur¬ 
rection with him to a new life,” 318—-310 p. 

Doellinger was chosen Professor of Church History in 
the University of Munich in 1827, and has labored in that 
field for half a century. The translator of the work from 
which we have quoted, speaks of him in his preface as 
“the first divine and ecclesiastical historian of Catholic 
Germany.” As delegate to Parliament at Frankfort, he 
advocated the separation of Church and State, favored the 
■ abandonment of the temporal power, and finally repudiated 
the Vatican dogma of Papal infallibility. He was ex¬ 
communicated by Koine, and became the leader of the Old 
Catholic movement. A few monthsafter his excommunica¬ 
tion, he was elected Rector of the University of Munich, 
fifty-four out of sixty-three of the Professors voting for 
him. 

Otto in his “Manual of Church Arch, in Germany in the 
Middle Ages,” observes: “The mere wetting of the head 
already occurs here and there in the 15th century, but 
could not have become general until the 17th century, 
224 p. . ’ 

Hretschneidcr from whom we have already quoted, says 
in his criticism of the church doctrincof the nature of bap¬ 
tism: “From the description of the baptism of John, one 
sees that it was not a sprinkling, but a-complete immer¬ 
sion; and this is true also of the Christian rite, which is 
described in the. same words. The apostolic church bap¬ 
tized exclusively by immersion, where it was possible in 
a stream, at. first by one, but soon by a trine immersion, at 
the naming of each person in the baptismal formula. The 
Greek church retains this practice down to the present 
time, l)ut it became usual in the Latin church from the 
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sixth century, lo immerse only once; indeed immersion 
yielded, through the favoring influences of the Romish 
bishops of the 8th century, to sprinkling or pouring, more 
and more, and became finally, at least in the case of infant 
baptism, quite unusual. - - • However, there stands al¬ 
ways opposed to this, the express command of Christ, from 
which one, unless some necessity compels him, ought not 
to depart; and the symbolic signification of immersion 
also remains, which, in the case of sprinkling—a mere in¬ 
timation of immersion and nothing more—is, in a great de¬ 
gree, though not wholly, lost.” See his Dogmatics, vol. 
•2, 600—670 p. 

In a note to what we have translated, Bretsohneider 
says: “Luther wished that they would wholly immerse 
the candidate, not because it was necessary, but because this 
mode was so instituted, and because it is the more perfect 
symbol of renewal,and of theextinction of sin. Rcinhard al¬ 
so thought it desirable thatimmersion should be established. 
And still more decidedly did Miehielis desire it,” vol. ‘2, 
070 p. Wegseheider in bis Theology makes a like re¬ 
mark: “Among the Lutherans, Miehielis, Rcinhard and 
Knapp, also the Sncinians, have desired the restoration of 
the rite of immersion,” 578 p. Ueddiens seems to have 
held the same opinion, lie thus expresses himself: 
“Any one who will consider a little more carefully all these 
considerations, will think those, least of all to he blamed, 
who, while they do not reject sprinkling, yet wish there 
had never been any departure from immersion, and that it 
might, if possible, be restored to its rights. Among these 
are the saintly Spener and the saintly Luther himself. - - 
- That all scruples and doubts may he removed, the coun¬ 
sel of Zeltner, the very erudite theologian of Altdorl. isnut 
to be censured, when he advises that the water he poured 
in large quantity, in order that the delect of immersion 
might in this way he made good,” Institutes, 1117 p. 

Zeltner was a learned German of the 175 century, and 
Professor of theology and tiie oriental languages at 
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Altdorf. He says in his Brief Controversies with the 
Greek Church: “The Greeks hold to trine immersion, but 
contend too rigidly lor their mode, which we approve, and 
demand ior ourselves only sprinkling and most earnestly 
demand that this be observed in a copious, larger measure,” 
227 p. 

In confirmation of Wegsclieider’s representations, we 
(piote from Spoiler’s Catechetical Tables: “The symbol 
denotes a submersion, and an emersion again from the 
water. It is a rile practised both by the Jews in other 
matters, and by the ancients in this Christian baptism, but 
changed for various reasons - - - although perhaps it could 
be wished that it had heen preserved on account of this 
signification, and that these inconveniences had been other¬ 
wise provided for,” 180 p. 

Sponer was the leader of the pielistic movement in the 
Lutheran church in the 16th century. He was the reformer 
in his church, and next to Luther, the grandest character 
to be found among her clergy. 

In this connection we have to note the testimonies of 
two eminent Biblical scholars, namely, Rosenmueller (the 
father) and Ivoppe. The first in his Scholia on the Hew 
Testament, says: “The immersion in the water of bap¬ 
tism, and the emersion from the same, was the symbol of 
the abolition of the old life, and of the establishment, on 
the contrary, of the new. Hence it was commonly said 
that the baptized were in one respect dead and buried, and 
in another respect were raised into a new life. Men of 
learning rightly insist, that on account of this mystical sense 
of baptism, the rite of immersion ought to have been re¬ 
tained in the Christian church,” Roin. vi. 4. 

John George Rosenmueller was a prominent theologian 
of the close of the last century and the beginning of this. 

His great promise as a boy secured him assistance, and he 
obtained a university education. He became Professor at 
Erlangen and then at Leipsie. 
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The second of these scholars in his Notes on the New 
Testament is more positive and emphatic: “But no one 
can well doubt that in our time, all this more mystical 
meaning of baptism has nearly died out; a process which 
began when it seemed good to many Christian churches, 
after having, counter to the ordinance in its very origin, 
repudiated the rite of immersion, to substitute sprinkling, 
which is on every account to bo deplored and censured,” 
Rom. vi. 4. 

Koppe was Professor at Gottingen at the age of 25, and 
afterward Preacher at the Court of Hanover. He died in 
1791. 

Bloomfield in his Critical Digest, says on Rom. vi. 4: 
“There is here plainly a reference to the ancient mode of 
baptism by immersion; and I agree with Koppe and 
Rosenmueller, that there is reason to regret it should have 
been abandoned in most Christian churches, especially as 
it has so evidently a reference to the mystic sense of bap¬ 
tism,” vol. 5, 580 p. Ho adds of course that lie does not 
regard this as essential to the rite. Dr. .Bloomfield edited 
Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon and published notes 
on the entire New Testament. He belonged to the iirst 
half of this century. 

Conybeare and llowson declare that: “It must be a sub¬ 
ject of regret that the general discontinuance ot litis 
original form of baptism (though perhaps necessary in 
northern climates) has rendered obscure the popular ap¬ 
prehension of some very important passages of Scripture,” 
vol. 1, 430 p. 

Eisenlohr in his Historical Remarks on Baptism, says: 
“That baptism was originally immersion follows also lrom 
the very practice of the ancient church - - - and it is still 
practised in the Greek church. With Armininns and with 
the Abyssinians also - - - the practice is prevalent.” He 
affirms that “only in two cases was aspersion valid, with 
the sick (clinic baptism) and when there was a want of 
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water—thus only in the case of necessity,” 53 —54 p. 
Eiscnlohr was tutor in tho Theological Institute at 
Tuebingen in northern Germany. 

Bergicr notices this clinic baptism whore the form was 
sprinkling or pouring, because immersion was supposed to 
be dangerous to the sick. As baptism was thought to be 
■necessary to salvation, so the regular form must find a 
substitute. Bcrgier says: “The word clinic comes from 
Avhvc-, meaning lied. Clinics were those who received bap¬ 
tism while on a sick bed. - - - The people opposed the 
ordination of Novation because he had been baptized in 
this condition - - - It appears that sickness was the only 
case where it was permitted to baptize by sprinkling” - - 
- . The same author also says: “It is certain that in the 
first ages of the church, the usage was to administer bap¬ 
tism by immersion, that is to say, to plunge the baptized 
in water from head to feet. It appears that St. John 
baptized thus the Jews in Jordan, that Jesus Christ gave 
baptism in the same manner or caused his disciples to give 
it. Thus in its origin, to baptize was .to plunge in water, 
or to entirely cover with water the whole man. - - - When 
baptism was administered by immersion, the fonts were in 
the form of a bath; since it is administered by pouring, 
there is no longer need of a vessel of large capacity.” See 
his Dictionary of Theology, vol. 3, 77, 313—-350 p. The 
same author remarks in his article on Baptism: “We 
would like to know why Protestants, who profess to fol¬ 
low scrupulously the primitive church, have not restored 
the usage of baptism by immersion.” In a nolice o! 
Bergier in tho Cyclopedia of McClintnck and Strong, we 
have an allusion to this Dictionary as one “to which (he 
editors of this Cyclopedia are much indebted.” 

Alzog in his Manual of Church History, notices the rite 
of baptism as it existed in the apostolic period, in the 
epoch before the reign of Constantine. and in three cen¬ 
turies which followed. According to Alzog, baptism was 
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at first “the immersion of the catechumen to indicate a 
burial with Christ unto death, and resurrection unto life,” 
vol. 1, 207 p. In the second period it “was conferred in 
the baptistery, by a triple immersion of the body in the 
water, and by the solemn invocation of the thee Persons of 
the blessed Trinity—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. The baptism of the weak and the infirm, was ad¬ 
ministered by infusion or aspersion,” vol 1, 418 p. Of the 
rite in the third epoch, that is, from Constantine the Great 
to the seventh century, he says: “Water was then poured 
three times upon the head of the catechumen to be bap¬ 
tized. It was also the practice to baptize by a triple im¬ 
mersion, but St. Gregory the Great recommended but one, 
because the Arians also practised triple immersion, and 
took it to signify that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost were essentially distinct,” vol. 1, 708 p. 

Dr. Alzog was the late Professor of Church History in 
the famous Catholic University in the Freiburg near the 
Rhine. He was noted for general intelligence, and the 
freedom with which lie used Protestant as well as Catholic 
sources of information. His work has passed through 
nine editions in Germany and four in France. It is, after 
thirty years of trial, still the favorite text-book in most of 
the higher Catholic schools of Europe and of this country. 

Suicer in his Ecclesiastical Thesaurus, lias the following: 
“'Phis sinking down and rising up in baptism thus repre¬ 
sented the burial and the resurrection of Christ. The 
ancients taught this, - - - 'Phis immersion and emersion 
was in use in the first few centuries, which immediately 
followed the apostolic age,” vol. 1, 260—201 p. Again: 
“Those who were confined to their beds by sickness were 
called clinics (uhve, the Greek for bed) and water was 
poured or sprinkled upon them for fear they might die un- 
baptized,” vol. 2, 115 p. 

Marlene in his celebrated work on The Ancient Rites of 
the Church, has the following: .“Immersion prevailed for 
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a long time with the ancients and has continued even to 
our age, at least in some churches - - - . The ancients had 
their doubts, whether pouring or sprinkling could be con¬ 
sidered as valid or legitimate baptism, since the word for 
baptism properly denotes immersion.” The author cites 
a few instances of pouring, which illustrate that in cases 
of necessity, a partial covering with water might answer 
for a proper immersion, or that both were sometimes 
united to complete the sacrament. lie adds however this 
very important statement: “But without a necessity of 
this kind, they most religiously avoided pouring.” - - - 
Again he says: “Now T am not clear at what time the 
practice of pouring began to prevail. For it is evident 
that immersion was adhered to on all sides and con¬ 
tinuously through many centuries. Certainly immersion 
is prescribed in all the ritualistic books and in all the 
pontificial manuscripts whatever which I have seen, (and 
I have seen more than a few) both in the ancient and the 
more recent ones.” He mentions a possible exception, 
which, however, belonged to a period not more than three 
centuries prior to his times,” vol. 1, l"27—■ 12R p. 

Alartone was a learned French monk of the Benedictine 
order. He was educated chicfy at Rhcinis and at Paris in 
the latter part of the 17th century. Mis entire life was 
given to historical and archaiological studies. He availed 
himself largely of the manuscripts found in the libraries 
and monasteries, as well as of the usual printed sources. 
He was noted for his iiidependeneeasseen in hisopposition 
to Louis XIA" and Pope Clement XI. They had con¬ 
demned a .lansenist translation of the New Testament with 

many evangelical notes. Martene strongly favored it. 

Petavins in his great work on Dogmatic Theology, thus 
notices the rite of the early churches: “There is also an¬ 
other custom, remarkable both for its antiquity, and lor 
the period in which it flourished, for its long continuance 
as well as for the importance with which it was held, since 
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it was joined with the first of all sacraments, the very rite 
of baptism with which one must begin his Christian life, 
and without which there is nosalvation. But the ordinary 
manner of administering this sacrament was by a trine im¬ 
mersion in water; in each immersion some essential part 
of the formula was to be pronounced. And is indeed in the 
strictest sense of the term fta-nTiir/ia (baptism), while weal 
the present day have only water enough for pouring on 
the head. This is called cireumfusion, which never was 
practised except in cases of urgent necessity; and in the 
case of the sick in behalf of whom it was done, the law 
was that they were irregulars, and could never be admitted 
into the sacred orders of the church,” vol. 8, 235 p., new 
ed., 1867. Petavins elsewhere observes: “The church lias 
by degrees changed her practice, and reduced it to simple 
sprinkling,” vol. 7, 480 p. 

Petavins belonged to the Jesuit order. He was a 
scholar of vast and profound erudition. He became Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at the age of nineteen and spent his 
life in study. He knew the Greek and Latin as well as his 
native tongue, the French. He flourished in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and was the contemporary of 
Salmacius (see next section) from whom he widely differed 
in his doctrinal views. 

Vossius in his Discussions on Baptism gives the follow¬ 
ing clear and emphatic expression of his views of the form 
of this sacrament: “Thun* is no doubt that John and the 

apostles immersed. - - - And we have the clearest evidence 

from the countless testimonies of the fathers, that the 
ancient church followed their example.” Further on he 
explains the symbolic import of the rile, as three-1 old; 
first, it points to the great facts in the life ol our Lord: 
second, it indicates the closeness and fulness of our fellow¬ 
ship with him; and third it brings out the results ot that 
liie-union. llis words are these: “For as we immerse in 
water, pass an interval under water, and again emerge 
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therefrom, so Christ has died for our silts, was buried, and 
has on the third day risen alive for our justification. - - - 
The immersion is an immersion into the blood and into the 
spirit of Christ, that is, into a union with Christ as our 
head, and into fellowship with the church as his body. - - 
- As far as we distinctly consider the immersion into the 
water, the interval under the water, and the emersion from 
the water, we do apprehend in what manner our old man 
dies and is buried with Christ, and rises a new man with 
a new life,” 31 and 33 p. 

I. G. Vossius was a Dutch theologian of the 16th century. 
As a disciple of Goraar he opposed the Remonstrants. He 
became Professor of Leyden and then Rector of the Theo¬ 
logical College atDort. His Calvinism was too moderate 
to please his own party. Me therefore resigned his posi¬ 
tion. He was invited to the chair of history in the 
University of Cambridge, but did not accept the honor. 
He retracted his earlier view that the theory of strict pre¬ 
destination was unknown to the ancient church. It is 
doubtful if the retraction can be considered as an absolute 
one. The work from which we have quoted has a vast 
amount of learning in the most, condensed form possible. 

Hoefling in his learned work on baptism, says: “/?»-- 
rtZetv means first of all only submersion, immersion, but 
also to wash, to cleanse, because this is usually effected by 
immersion in water.” Here Hooding goes on to justify 
his own high-ehtirchly views. He says that though sprink¬ 
ling does not naturally represent the proper baptismal 
idea, it may answer for it: that the ancient church often 
conceived of the union of the water with the spirit, 
irrespective of its quantity or mode of application. Now 
leaving It is reasoning to himself and repudiating in toto his 
magical conceptions, let us listen to what the critic and 
historian is obliged to confess. For heaimstobe fair,*and 
is wonderfully so, considering bis intense Lutheran pre¬ 
judices. Me continues: “Hut just as little can it be de- 
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nied on the other hand, that in relation to the subordinate 
symbolic character ot' the sacrament, a certain preference 
must certainly be always allowed to the former mode (im¬ 
mersion) rather than to the latter, (sprinkling or pouring). 
We ought not to be surprised if we find that .the ancient 
church had never practised pouring and sprinkling, except 
in exceptional cases, and those too of necessity, but had 
continually made use of immersion in ordinary cases, in 
spite of many difficulties and of many inconveniences. 
'Pbe testimonies for this view lie before us in the writings of 
the church Fathers, and in other church memorials, every¬ 
where. in so rich a measure and in so clear a manner that 
we can spare ourselves, we believe, the trouble of adduc¬ 
ing single instances. Indeed even Cyprian justified asper¬ 
sion only in the case of a pressing necessity, and held it 
needful, in relation to the act, to call on the indulgence of 
God.” See Sacrament of Baptism, vol. 1 , 46, 47 and 50 p. 
Hoefling was Professor of Practical Theology at. Erlangen, 
and his work is thought much of by Catholics as well as by 
Protestants for its comprehensiveness and general fairness. 
He died some thirty years ago. 

The article on Baptism in Herzog’s Encyclopedia must 
not be overlooked. Steit/., the author was an eminent 
Professor at Frankfort-on-the-Main. lie died in 1870. 
He says: “In the primitive church we find immer¬ 
sion was the rule. Pouring or sprinkling was practised 
only on case of the sick, and those who received 
this form were called clinics; although single teachers, as 
Cyprian, looked upon clinic baptism as an exception only 
justified by stringent necessity, to which they ascribed the 
same precious efficacy as to the complete baptism by im¬ 
mersion, on the other hand, others held it for an imperfect 
baptism, and aimed to exclude tiie clinic, on bis recovery, 
from the clerical order, except, in case of an urgent need. 
Thu ground of this refusal - - - was, partly, that the 
symbolism of their baptismal rite remained imperfect, 
vol. 15 474 p. 
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The council held at Calcintli in England, in 816, A. D., 
ordered in its eleventh Canon that “in administering bap¬ 
tism, they should dip and not sprinkle the child.” See 
Inett’s History of the English Church, vol. 1 , 314 p.; also 
DuPin in his History of Ecclesiastical Writers, under 0th 
century. Ceillier in his History of Ecclesiastical Authors, 
thus notices the character of this council: “In 816, there 
assembled in England a council in a place called Calchyte 
or Calant. Wolfrede, Archbishop of Canterbury, pre¬ 
sided over it, assisted by twelve bishops of different pro¬ 
vinces. Knwlphus, the king of the Marcians was present 
with many nobles, besides abbes, priests and deacons.” 
See vol. 13, 653 p. 

Blunt an English Episcopalian, savs in his Dictionary 
of Doctrinal and Historical Theology: “The mode of bap¬ 
tism was by immersion, as we learn by the clear testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers,” 75 p. 

Professor Chastel in his recent work on the History of 
Christianity, thus voices himself: “It was administered, 
as we see, by immersion, yet if the neophyte was sick, and 
did not wish to put off his baptism, he could receive it 
by sprinkling - - - This last manner of baptizing was con¬ 
sidered less efficacious than the other,” vol, 1 , 138 p. The 
author condemns this attachment to the apostolic rite as 
superstitious. Is not the superstition to be found in the 
notion of a regenerating efficacy in the rite itself? Chastel 
is Professor of Historical Theology in the University of 
(Geneva. He has held this post for some thirty years, and 
is an authority in Church History. 

Riddle, in his Antiquities, says: “There is no doubt 
that the usual mode of administering baptism in the early 
church was by immersion, or plunging the whole bod}’ of 
the person baptized underwater. An appeal to the numer¬ 
ous authorities by which this fact is attested, would be 
superfluous - - - The practice of immersion continued 
until the 13th or 14th century, and in fact has never been 
formally abandoned or entirely renounced,” 502 p. 
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Calvin’s testimony as to the mean hit; of the Greek word 
for baptism, and as to the ancient practice, is clear and 
positive. He says in his Institutes: “It is evident that 
the term baptize means to immerse, that, this was the form 
used in the primitive church.” Book 4, chap. 18, sec. 19, 
Calvin Trans. Society. Again in his comment on Acts viii. 
98, \vc have: “Here we see the rile used among men of 
the old time in baptism; for they put all the body into 
water. Now the use is this, that the minister doth only 
sprinkle the body on the head.” Calvin Trans. Society. 

Eugene Haag in his History of Christian Dogmas, gives 
his view of the form of baptism: “Christians continued 
to put off their baptism to the last moment, and this was 
the reason which led the Latin Church to substitute 
sprinkling, though in its origin regarded insulh'cient. for a 
triple immersion, which had been practised from primitive 
times, and which still remains the rule in the Eastern 
church. This substitution was slow in coming about, 
liven in the West, immersion either triple or single con¬ 
tinued to be used at least up to the i:ith century. They 
even regarded it as preferable, because it represented more 
exactly the burial of Jesus Christ.” Nee vol. 2, 274 p. 
The author was a learned Protestant writer, who died some 
two years ago. 

Perrone, ail Italian Jesuit, one of the ablest, of modern 
Romish theologians, whose work on Dogmatic Theology 
has passed through 25 editions, and been translated into 
French and German, says: “The mode, of administering 

baptism - - - reduces itself to a question ol discipline, and 

lor this reason is to be regulated by tin* church ---.Ip 
to the times of Saint Thomas, baptism had been adminis¬ 
tered by one or jhree immersions.” He meant.-as a rule: 
“ This led the holy Doctor to say: ‘It is safer to baptize 
by immersion, because this usage is the more common.’" 
The Jesuit father might have added: “Because in immer¬ 
sion, the figure of the burial of Christ is more expressly 
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represented, and so this mode of baptizing-is the more com¬ 
mon and the more laudable.” We give a bald literal trans¬ 
lation of Aquinas. See question 66, article 7. Perrone 
goes on, and adds: “Since the mode of baptism ought to 
be considered as a matter of discipline, which is not un¬ 
changeable, it follows evidently that the Greeks have 
falsely accused the Latin church of not preserving the 
valid baptism.” At the close of his discussion he admits 
that “there are certain Latin churches, for example, that of 
Milan, where baptism is given by three immersions.” See 
vol. 4, 101, 103, 104 p. of the French translation. The 
object of these fragmentary extracts is to bring out the 
Roman Catholic method of settling the question. Baptism 
as a rite is with the Romish church a matter of discipline, 
and can be changed at her pleasure. In this matter they 
are not hampered by Scripture. 

In passing, we may note the comments of the editors of 
Aquinas in the edition we use (1873). The first is, that 
“in the first twelve centuries of the church, baptism was 
more commonly administered by immersion.” The second 
is a note by Billuart, a learned Dominican theologian of 
France, and com mediator on Aquinas. He remarks: “After 
the Florentine synod, among other causes of its separation, 
the Greeks claimed that the Roman church in abandoning 
baptism by immersion, had departed from the true faith.” 

Rcheukcl in his Bible-Lexicon, remarks: “But the less, 
baptism as such signified, and worked anything, and the 
greater the danger of exchanging circumcision for merely 
a new ceremony, all the more did it concern the deep re¬ 
ligious sense of the Apostle Paul, to give it a mystic sym¬ 
bolic import. The immersion of the candidate in water 
appeared now as a new clothing with Christ (Gal. iii. 
27), now as an act of dying, (Rom. vi.) in communion 
with Christ., now as being buried in this communion. But 
yet in this way of speaking, the apostle never lost sight ol 
the consciousness, that moral effects could only be sym- 
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bolically attributed to baptism,” vol. 5, 466 p, Sclieukcl 
succeeded DeWette at Basle as Theological Professor and 
is now at Heidelberg. He was a liberalist in politics and a 
rationalist in religion; but an honest man as well as a 
learned and able theologian. 

Wegschcider in his Theology says: “The apostolic 
church baptized by one immersion, soon after, on account 
of the baptismal formula, by three immersions in im¬ 
mediate succession; and the Greek church preferred the 
latter mode; still the Latin held to the former way of bap¬ 
tizing) from the sixth century,” .578 p. Wegschcider was 
a Professor at Halle, a colleague of Gesenius, a man of 
learning, though without-originality. 

Matthies in his exposition of baptism, thus delivers him¬ 
self on the “biblical doctrine:” “It remains that we in¬ 
quire whether the sacred Scriptures prescribed the rite of 
immersing in water, because of the symbolic, signification 
of baptism. Paul, as weihavc seen, had only in mind the 
rite of immersion and of emersion. And the apostolic 
church also designed that the whole body of the person to 
be baptized, should be immersed invwater or in a river, in 
order that a communion with the death of Christ might be 
signified, and then that the body should again emerge or 
be taken out of the water, in order to indicate a fellowship 
with the resurrection of Christ. Indeed wc must regret 
that this rite haH been changed, seeing that it places most 
fitly before our eyes, the symbolic meaning of baptism.” 
He goes on with his argument in favor of sprinkling, hut 
it is his testimony as a critic that we needed, lie adds in 
a note: “In the first centuries immersion was in common 
use;” and on-the next page, he says: “The institution of 
sacred immersion is contained in the same passage (Mat¬ 
thew xxviii. 19) where also the formula of Christian bap¬ 
tism is determined,” no p. Matthies was a Berlin scholar, 
who wrote his work some fifty years ago. 

Olshausen in a note on .Matthew iii. 1, remarks: “John’s 
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baptism was in all probability like Christian baptism, not 
only because the administrator immersed the candidate - - 
- but because a formula was used at the immersion.” In a 
note on the 17th verse of the same chapter, he adds: “The 
one half of the act (the immersion) represents the nega¬ 
tive side, the removal of the old; the other half (the 
emersion) represents the positive side, the introduc¬ 
tion of the new.” We refer to Olshausen, not only 
or chiefly because of his learning, but because no 
exegete has so imbibed the spirit of the gospel as this 
pupil of 'Neander. A clear apprehension of the spiritual 
clement in the religion of Jesus is a help to the general 
conception of baptism. 

Weiss in his Biblical Theology of the New Testament 
thus expresses his Christian and scholarly convictions: 
“By submersion the resolution to abandon entirely the old 
disposition, and to begin a new life as a new man, was to 
be represented end confirmed in a symbolical! act,” v'ol. 1, 
180 p. Again: “It is only owing to accident that the term 
auvc-ycipttaOa .1 (to be raised with him) found in Colossiausii. 12 
and iiL 1; Ephesians ii. 6, does not occur in our epistle, and 
that the obvious analogy of this resurrection with the ris¬ 
ing up out of the grave of the baptismal water is not 
drawn. In substance it is implied in the statements that, 
according to a logical necessity, living with Christ follows 
upon dying with him, and the end of being buried with 
him in baptism is newness of life,” vol. 1, +63 p. We 
<|UOti* from the third edition as given in Clark’s Library. 
Weiss is Professor of Theology in Berlin, and is noted for 
the accuracy and breadth of his scholarship. His work on 
Theology is the most critical and exhaustive examination 
of the New Testament we have yet seen. 

Muunchcr in his Handbook of Dogmatic History de¬ 
clares that: “Immersion in water was usual up to the 13th 
century. Then with the Latins it was displaced by sprink¬ 
ling, but hold fast by the Greeks - - - But baptism by 
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sprinkling was never required by the laws of the church.” 
See vol. 2, 203 p. Mucncher was an eminent Professor at 
Marburg, and his work has gone through several editions. 

Procter in his History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
notices the ancient mode of baptism and the changes 
which have taken place in the Prayer Book. He says: 
"Baptism was originally administered by immersion, and 
at a very early date by thrice-repeated or trine immersion, 
in symbolical allusion to the Trinity, and also to the three 
days of Christ’s lying in the grave. The ancient church, 
however, administered the sacrament, to the sick by af¬ 
fusion; and in the thirteenth centuries, this had become 
the universal custom in the Western church. - - - The old 
form to which the people were accustomed, was retained 
in the first Prayer Book, (1540), with the permission that, 
if the candidate be weak, it shall sullice to pour water upon 
him. - - - Thus was the first Prayer Book of Edward YT. 
The second Prayer Book in his reign was printed in 1552, 
in which we have only one immersion. These are the 
words: “Then the Priest shall lake the child in his hands, 
and ask the name, and naming the child shall dip it. in tin- 
water, so it be discreetly and warily done, saying - - - 
And if the child be weak, it shall sullice to pour water 
upon it, saying - - - . The final alteration in the English 
Prayer Book was made in 10(51. Baptism by immersion 
was no longer the rule: “If they shall certify him that 
the child may well endure it, he shall clip it in the water 
discreetly” - - - . See History, 3S0 p. Still immersion is 
favored when the child can endure it. The American 
Prayer Book, ratified 17H0, evades the whole question, 
and simply enjoins the use of a common formula. 

Here we may briefly notice l)r. Samuel Clarke’s testimony 
in his Exposition of tlie church catechism. lie says: “In 
the primitive times, the manner of baptizing was by im¬ 
mersion or dipping the whole body into the water. And 
ibis manner of doing it was a verv significant emblem of 
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the flying .and rising .again, referred to by St. Paul,” vol. 
3, 712 p. 

Clarke was an Episcopal divine of the church of Eng¬ 
land, but was also eminent as a metaphysician and mathe¬ 
matician. He was also a good philologist and a master of 
the learning of his times. 

Tillemont in his Ecclesiastical History of the First Six 
Centuries, justified, as he says on his title page, by citations 
from the original authors, thus relates the circumstances 
of Novatian’s baptism: “He became dangerously sick, so 
much so, that as nothing but his death was looked for, he 
received baptism by sprinkling on his bed, ‘ if one can call 
that a baptism,’ says St. Cornelius bishop of Rome in the 
middle of the second century, and the successful rival of 
Novatian. For there were those who did not wish to call 
those Christians, who had been baptized in this strange 
way', hut gave them the name of clinics, from the bed, 
(triae, in Greek) where they received baptism, claiming 
that either they had not fully received the sacrament, or 
ihat at least they had not received the grace with the 
same fulness as others. - - - It-appears that the second 
opinion was that of the Romish church- - - All the clergy 
and most of the laity opposed his ordination, and repre¬ 
sented that his baptism excluded him from the ministry of 
the church.” Tillemont adds in a footnote: “Cyprian op¬ 
posed sprinkling to washing (^wmc) which marked the ordi¬ 
nary baptism, which was by plunging into water,” vol. 3, 
-150-457 p. Tillemont belonged to the seventeen! h century, 
lie was ordained a priest, hut gave himself up t.o literary 
and ecclesiastical studies. He hegati his great work in 
reality at the age of eighteen. It is in sixteen large quarto 
volumes, and is unsurpassed for its union oi fulness fil 
treatment with accuracy and sound criticism. When Dr. 
Scars was studying under Ncandcr, lie asked his teacher 
what work he should study, and the reply was “Tille¬ 
mont;” and on being urged to add another name, he de¬ 
clined, simply repeating, “Study Til I onion t. ’ In this 
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testimony of the foremost Protestant church historian, we 
must add that of the foremost authority among the 
Catholic historians—that of Hofelc. ITc opposed for a 
time the decree of infallibility, but at last reluctantly 
yielded. He is still a Catholic bishop and still Professor 
of Theology in the University Tuebingen with which he 
has been connected nearly fifty years. He is known chielly 
as the author of the History of the Councils of the Church. 
He says in the Tneb. Theo. Sem. reprinted in his contri¬ 
butions: “On the value of the Memoirs by Tillemonl, 
there is in the learned world but one voice - - - . If you 
wish to know what the sources say on any point, go to 
Tillemont.” See vol. 2, 110 p. We can not help adding 
that his character as a man was of a piece with his char¬ 
acter as a historian living in an age of fierce controversy, 
he was at once loyal to his friends and also to his convic¬ 
tions, and with all was also an humble, a gentle and a lov¬ 
ing Christian soul. 

Grotius the great Dutch jurist and theologian, and 
famous in both characters, has left us annotations on the 
Scriptures, which are to-day highly esteemed for their 
purely philological and historical character. He thus 
comments on John iii. 23: “Understand not many streams, 
but simply an abundance of water, so much indeed that the 
human body could easily be immersed in it, in which mode 
at that time baptism was administered,” vol. 3,-188 p. We 
have from the same critic the following on Matt. iii. 0: 
“That this rite was accustomed to be performed by im¬ 
mersion and not by pouring, appears both by the proper 
signification of the word and by the places chosen lor its 
administration, John iii. 23; Acts viii. 38, and by the many 
allusions of the apostles which cannot be referred to 
sprinkling. Rom. vi. 3—4; Col. ii. 12. The custom of 
pouring or sprinkling seems to have prevailed some time 
later, in iavor of those, who, lying dangerously ill, were 
desirous to enlist in the service of Christ; these were 
called clinics,” vol. 3, 23 p. ' 
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Again in his treatise on the Power of the State in Mat¬ 
ters of Religion, lie repeats his view: “The apostles or¬ 
dained that baptism should be celebrated by immersion, 
which is now administered by sprinkling,” vol. 1, p. 25S, 
ed. 1732. 

r.ampc in his elaborate commentary on the Gospel of 
John, thus explains the phrase, “for there was much water 
there” (John iii. 23): “It is readily seen that an abundance 
of water is requisite in administering baptism by immer¬ 
sion, to the very great crowd who had assembled,” vol. 1, 
056 p. 

Lampe was an eminent Caivinistic divine of the last 
century, lie was Professor at Utrecht and afterwards at 
Bremen. 

Boehmer in his Archaiology savs: “The baptism of 
clinics (sprinkling of the sick) in the third century of our 
era, did not. have with all Christians, by any means a like 
worth with baptism by immersion. - - - In the Tertullian 
period they^did not content themselves with even a single 
immersion, as the practice of a trine immersion shows,” 
vol. 2, 300 p. Boehmer was Professor in Bresla. 'His work 
reveals great pains-taking and is thoroughly scientific. 

On the preceding page he drops the remark: “One can¬ 
not comprehend why the three thousand persons could not • 
have been so baptized at Jerusalem, that they should be 
wholly immersed on one day, gradually, by the apostles, 
in several tanks.” The same writer in his Doctrinal Dif- 
ferenecs'of tin- Catholic and Evangelical Churches, says, 
in reference to the baptism of three thousand: That the 
immersion of three thousand men in water could not 
have been performed in one day by all the apostles 
is an arbitrary assumption,” vol. 2, 172 p. A lew pages 
on, lie adds: “Sprinkling is an arbiirarv departure 
from the most perfect form of baptism. It belongs to the 
Other human inventions, which were thrown into the sphere 
of religion by the reformed church,” 185 p. 
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The learned Dr. Ilase, Professor at Jena, in his Protest. 
Evang. Dogmatics, observes: “When in the third century 
a sick man had been baptized merely by sprinkling, the 
validity of this clinic baptism was doubted. This mode 
spread, itself in the West until the 1.1th century, when both 
immersion and sprinkling were practised. Since then it 
has become the reigning practice, while in the Greek 
church immersion has maintained itself,” 417 p. The same 
author in his IIinterns Redivivus remarks: “Accordingto 
the New Testament and the symbolic books, the form of 
baptism is immersion; according to the Western practice 
since the 8th century it is sprinkling, although a symbolic 
figure is lost through the last,” 315 p. 

Presscnse, in his Early Years of Christianity, says: 
“Baptism, which was the sign of admission into t he church, 
was administered by immersion,” 374 p. Presscnse is a 
learned French contemporary, who studied under Vinctai 
Lausanne, and spent some time at Berlin under the in¬ 
fluence of Neander. lie has also taken an active part in 
French politics, being an ardent Republican. 

We have the testimony of a man whoso churchly and 
doctrinal position is the very opposite of that of Presscnse, 
namely, that of Dr. Keurick, Archbishop of Baltimore, in 
his article on the Roman Catholic Church, found in the 
American Cyclopedia: “The solemn mode of baptism was 
originally by immersion. The candidate us'l'd to descend 
into fonts or’streams or rivers, and sink beneath the waters 
under the pressure of the hands of the minister. In cases 
of necessity and danger, less solemn modes were used, 
which from being frequent, at length, after the lapse of 
ages, became universal,” vol. 14, 300 p. The Archbishop 
uses the last term in the sense of general, as he knew well 
that immersion was the practice at Milan, Italy, in his own 
church, and that the Eastern churches still practice it al¬ 
most exclusively. 

Baumgartcn-Crusius in his Compendium ol the History 
ol Christian Doctrines, as completed after his death, by 
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Dr. Hase, says: “Immersion was administered once or 
thrice - - - The oriental church held fast to immersion. 
The ancient baptisteries, especially in Italy, are arranged 
for the same. - - • Since then (lime of Aquinas) sprink¬ 
ling in the West has become general. Undeniably it came 
about first as a necessity in the case of the sick. And it 
was in the case of Novatian explicitly considered by the 
Catholic party at Rome, as not fully valid. They called 
those so baptized not Christians but clinics,” vol. 1,320 p. 

Bauingarten-Crusius was Professor at Jena in his 25th 
year. His work was published in 1840. He was a man of 
great penetration and also of great breadth of view. His 
colleague, Dr. Hase, largely sympathized with the results 
of his historical investigations. 

Brenner in his Historical Representation of the Admin¬ 
istration of Baptism, thus writes: “For thirteen centuries, 
baptism was generally and ordinarily an immersion of the 
man under water, and only in extraordinary cases, a sprink¬ 
ling or pouring with water. Besides the last was doubted 
ns a mode of baptism, indeed even forbidden,” 306 p. Dr. 
Brenner’s little work, published in 18 ) 8 ,is made up mainly 
of a collection of extracts from the Fathers, and so is an 
independent authority. He was a Roman Catholic Priest 
in Bamberg, Bavaria. 

In the article on Baptism, in the Encyclopedia of Re¬ 
ligious Scieirees, we find the following: “In the ancient 
church, before the custom of deferring baptism,sometimes 
to the death-bed. had become common, the rule was to 
baptize by a triple immersion; but when one had to bap¬ 
tize the sick anti the dying, this was not practicable. In 
those exceptional eases, the baptism was by pouring or 
sprinkling three times. This had often a difficulty in 
establishing itself, and was for a long time regarded as in¬ 
sufficient.” In the next article on the Baptists, the same 
writer adds: “The rite of immersion has been the general 
practice an far as the 13th century. Luther and Zwingle 
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themselves leaned fof a moment to the view held by the 
Baptists, because they found it difficult to reconcile pedo- 
baptism with their conception of baptism itself. The 
Baptists have naturally retained baptism by immersion, 
which finds its justification in evangelical proof-texts, and 
which they have no roe son for replacing by another rile of 
which the Scriptures furnish no example,” vol. 2, 62 and 
72 p. This Encyclopedia is a Protestant work and cor¬ 
responds in its aim to ITersiog’s Encyclopedia, and the 
Catholic Church Lexicon of VVeizor and Welle. It has 
reached the twelfth volume. 

Colmati compiled and translated from the works of 
August! and other German writers, in his Antiquities of 
the Church, and hence his work is an authority. We have 
the following: “The primary signification of the original 
is to dip, plunge, immerse; the obvious import of the noun 
is immersion - • - . In the primitive church, this was un¬ 
doubtedly the common mode of baptism. The utmost 
that can be said of sprinkling in that early period is that 
it was in case of necessity, permitted as an exception to a 
general rule.- - - - The practice of immersion continued 
until the thirteenth or fourteenth century,” 275 p. 

Stanley, while Professor of Ecclesiastical History ai 
Oxford, wrote in his Lectures on the History of the 
Kasterh Church, the following: “There can be no ques¬ 
tion that the original form of baptism—the very meaning 
of the word—was complete immersion in the deep baptis¬ 
mal waters-, and that, for at least four centuries, any other 
form was either unknown or regarded, unless in the ease of 
dangerous illness, as an exceptional, almost a monstrous 
one. To this form the eastern church still rigidly adhere.-, 
and the most illustrious and venerable portion of it, that 
of the' Byzantine Empire, absolutely repudiates and 
ignores any other mode of administration as essentially 
' invalid,” 117 p. 

" .-Poirot, in his Economy of the Restoration of .Man,gives 
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the following clear statement of the design of baptism: 
“Christ has ordained, that in order for any one to be rec¬ 
ognized, and held as numbered among his people, and as a 
member of his church, lie first of all must be dead to sin 
and to the love of self, and that he must resolve and pro¬ 
test that he will nevermore live in them; and that in con¬ 
firmation of this, lie must be plunged into the water, 
publicly declare by baptism that he is a member of the 
people who are dead to self and alive to charity,” vol. 5, 

111 p. 

Pierre Poiret was a French philosopher and evangelical 
preacher, with strong mystical tendencies. In genius, in 
independence, in breadth of view, in earnestness of con¬ 
viction and in purity of life, he was among the marked 
men of his times. The wars of Louis XIV drove him into 
Holland. His works have been translated into Latin, 
Dutch and German. 

The testimony of Moses Stuart is not to be overlooked. 
On thc'iiindc of baptism, he thus writes: “But enough. 
‘Tt is,’says Augusti, ‘a thing made out,’ viz: the ancient 
practice of immersion. So indeed all the writers who have 
thoroughly investigated this subject conclude. I know of 
no usage of ancient times which seems to be more clearly 
and certainly made out. That there were cases of excep¬ 
tion allowed, now and then, is no doubt true. Persons in 
extreme sickness or danger were allowed baptism by af¬ 
fusion, '\Bili. liepos., vol. 3, 359 p. 

Dr. SohulT in his History of the Apostolic Church, is 
equally decided: “Immersion, and not sprinkling, was, 
unquestionably, the original, normal form. Thisisshown 
by the meaning of the Greek words used to designate the 
rite. Then again by - - t - the general usage of ecclesias¬ 
tical antiquity, which was always immersion, (as it is to 
this day in the Oriental, and also in the Graeco-Russian 
churches) pouring and sprinkling being substituted only 
in eases "of’urgpnt'necessity, such as sickness and approach- 
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ing death.” After citing the arguments for sprinkling, 
Dr. Schaff is obliged to conclude as follows: “Respecting 
the form of baptism therefore, the impartial historian is 
compelled by exegesis and history, substantially to yield 
the point to the Baptists, as is done in fact by most Gor¬ 
man scholars.” Dr. Schaff quotes from Conybeare and 
Howson: “It is needless to add that baptism was (unless 
in exceptional cases) administered by immersion, the con¬ 
vert being plunged beneath the surface of the water, to 
represent his death to the life of sin, and then raised from 
his momentary burial to represent his resurrection to a life 
of righteousness.” lie adds: “ With this wfl etiUreJxcojn- 
('idc_. It is well known that the Reformers, Luther and 
Calvin, and several old Protestant liturgies gave the 
preference to immersion,” 570 p. •; Dr. Sc half's modification 
of his view in his recent edition, can not be explained by 
any new facts, or any now testimonies, for none arc given, 
but by bis change of denominational relations. The Pro¬ 
fessor at Mcreersbnrii lias become Professor in the New 
York Seminary. I le has yet to answer bis earlier and more 
candid views. 

Knapp in his Lectures on Christian Theology, is-ein- 
pliatie: “Immersion is peculiarly agreeable to the institu¬ 
tion of Christ and the practice of the apostolical church; 
and so even Joint baptized, and immersion remained com¬ 
mon a long time after; except that in the third century, or 
perhaps earlier, the baptism of the sick was performed by 
sprinkling or affusion. Still, some would not acknowledge 
this to be.true baptism, and controversy arose concerning 
it, so unheard of was it at that time to baptize by simple 
affusion. - - - It would have been better to have adhered 
generally to the ancient practice, as even Luther and ( al- 
vin allowed,” -19(1 p. Knapp was learned and devout, the 
director of Kranke’s orphan asylum and educational insti¬ 
tute. 

Gncrikc in his Church History, .says: “Baptism was 
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originally administered by immersion,” vol. 1, 130 p. {— 
Gncrike was Professor of Theology at Halle, Germany, but 
lost his place both as pastor and professor, from 1833 to 
1838, for his attachment to Old Lutheranism, but was re¬ 
stored to his professorship in 1840. Hu was one of the 
few religious men who sympathized with the radical party- 
in Prussia. 


Usteri, in his Development of Pauline Doctrine, has the 
following: “In the phrase ‘ washing of regeneration,’ there 
lies an allusion to the rite of baptism, in which the 
candidates must be wholly dipped underwater.” He adds 
in a footnote: “The oldest witnesses, besides those in the 
New Testament, arc found in the Pastor of Hermas, and 
the longer apology of Justin Martyr, and also in the 
Apostolic Constitutions,” 224 p. Usteri was a Swiss theo¬ 
logian. He was a pupil of Schleicrmacher and became 
Professor at Berne at the age of 25. He united ac¬ 
curate scholarship with philosophic insight. The work 
from which we have quoted has passed through many 
editions, and is still a recognized authority. 

J. P. Lange, in his Positive Dogmatic, thus alludes to 
immersion: “We here place the transmutation of the rite 
from the act of immersion into that of sprinkling and of 
pouring, for this alteration which first became necessary- 
through the baptism of the sick, was conditioned by the 
spread of Christianity and by the baptism of children. 
Only this alteration led to the obscuration of its symbolic 
import,” 1155 p. Lange was Professor first at Zurich and 
then at Bonn. 


Rheinwald, in his Church Arclueology, says: “Baptism 
was by immersion, and sprinkling was only used in cases 
o( necessity.” In a note, he adds that immersion was the 
original apostolic practice; 302—303 p. Rhein wald was 
a Licentiate in Theology at Berlin. The Encyclopedia of 
McClinloek commends his work as the “best hand-book on 


u 


the subject extant.” 
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Morus, an eminent Professor of Theology at Leipsic, of 
the last century, makes the following statement in his 
Epitome of Christian Theology: “Immersion seems lobe 
the more ancient mode; affusion appears to have been in- 
t reduced on account of infants, or by a change of customs, 
as it prevailed from necessity in the baptism of clinics,” 

2.10 p. 

Reuss, in his History of Christian Theology in the 
Apostolic Age, thus brings out his idea of the rite: “Tin- 
form in which baptism was originally administered, that 
of a total immersion of the person in water, suggests to 
him (Paul) the idea of a double parallelism of baptism 
with the two phases of regeneration, and with the death 
and resurrection of Christ,” vol. 2, 128 p. Eng. trails. In 
the first volume we have: “Thus baptism is the external 
and symbolic act of admission into the community, 200 p. 
Reuss is a Professor in the 'rheological Faculty at Stras- 
burg, lie is learned and impartial. 

Tn a recent work on the idea of baptism in the New Tes¬ 
tament, by Caspers, a Lutheran Pastor, we find the fol¬ 
lowing: “The baptismal form of the lirst churches usually 
consisted of an immersion and of an emersion. The im¬ 
mersion is the symbol of the death and burial of the old 
mail, and the emersion is the symbol of the resurrection of 
the new man,” 28 p: 

In the new edition of Abbe Martiguy’s elaborate Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Antiquities, we have this statement: 
“Then the bishop - - - plunged three times the catechu¬ 
mens in water, and at each immersion, invoked one ol the 
persons of the Holy Trinity," 80 p. 

Bunsen, in his Ilippolytus and his Age, says: The 
apostolical church adhered to the principle - - ■ that no 
one can be a member of the communion of saints, but of 
his own free act and deed, his own solemn vow made in 
the presence of the church. It was with this understand¬ 
ing that the candidate for baptism was immersed in water, 
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and admitted as a brother, upon his confession of the 
Father, the Son, and the Ifoiy Ghost,” vol. 3, 179 p. Some 
pages beyond, Bunsen adds: “The Western church - - • 
abolished together with adult baptism, its symbol, immer¬ 
sion, and introduced sprinkling instead,” 204 p. Bunsen 
was eminent as a Christian, a scholar, and a liberal states¬ 
man. I le was elected Professor at Gottingen at the age 
of twenty, studied at Paris under De Sacy a noted orien¬ 
talist, was private secretary to Niebuhr, the great his¬ 
torian, at Rome, and afterwards became Prussian Min¬ 
ister at the capital of Italy; subsequently he was sent as 
ambassador to England. Hero, however, his liberal ideas 
lead to his retirement from active political life. We have 
quoted from one of his most important works, which is de¬ 
scribed in Cyclopedia by McClintock, as a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of early church history.” 

Binterim, in his voluminous work, entitled, The Most 
Memorable Things of the Christian-Catholic Church from 
the First, Middle and Last Periods, has given a clear and 
full account of the rile of baptism in the apostolic limes. Wo 
quote: “But these theologians have not observed that St. 
Luke in no way says, that St. Peter had baptized these three 
thousand men on one and the same day, and that too with¬ 
out the further help of the other apostles. It ismoreprob- 
able that the other apostles baptized the newly converted 
in sections at different places in Jerusalem. The word 
baptism has. in the holy Scriptures, a wholly different 
signification than mere sprinkling with water.” Binterim 
thinks that Cyprian allowed of pouring rather than sprink¬ 
ling, and adds: “Finally the question and the answer 
related to cases of necessity, those of sickness and weak¬ 
ness. I hit a necessity cannot be looked upon as the rule. 
Therefore the church held baptism by mere sprinkling 
even in later times as very doubtful, and commanded a 
new baptism under conditions. In cascof doubt, the priest 
was required to say: “If thou hast not been baptized, I 
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baptize thee, etc.” lie continues: “The trine immersion 
was with the ancients the most usual and the safest mode 
of baptizing. In the history of every one of the centuries, 
one finds the clearest proof of this - - - . In the Latin 
church the trine immersion was also in latter times, a mat¬ 
ter of urgent prescription. One linds still, in the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, many synods which commanded this 
mode of baptizing.” He adds, a few pages further on: 
“If the immersion could not be performed - - - then one 
availed himself of pouring, which at times occurs under 
the name of sprinkling with a flowing'of water, or even by 
the name of immersion.” We quote once more: “At first the 
pouring took place in immediate connection with immer¬ 
sion, as the above-mentioned synods show; then the former 
was preferred to the latter and more generally used; 
finally if became exclusively dominant,” 108—110 p. and 

118—120 p. 

Binterim was an eminent German theologian. He 
closely followed Pellieia’s great work on The Polity of 
the Church, a work which in its day was one of the best 
on Church Antiquities. We use the second ed., published 
1838—1841. 

Pollicia is much more brief on baptism than Hinleriin, 
but he is equally clear and positive. Wo give only a brief 
quotation: “Still all go into the baptismal font protected 
by a veil, and in like manner all go out of it. - - - . 1 he 

bishop standing on the lower step of the font, formally im¬ 
mersed the catechumen three times in water, repeating at 
each immersion the name of one of the Persons of the 
Trinity,” vol. 1 , 18 p. 

Pollicia was an Italian theologian of the 18th century. 
He was born at Naples, and became Professor ol Kilties 
and Arehicology in his native city at tint age ol twenty- 
seven. The work from which we have drawn our quota¬ 
tion, on The Polity of the Christian Church, has passed 
through many editions. We have the edition of 1829, 
edited by Ritter. 
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Bingham in his great work on The Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, declares: “And as immersion was the 
original apostolic practice, so it continued to be the uni¬ 
versal practice of the church for many ages, upon the same 
symbolical reasons as it was first used by the apostles,” 
vol, 1, 537 p., Bohn’s ed. Bingham’s work is of great 
value, owing to the fulness of his quotations from the 
Fathers. lie is not so cogent in his reasonings, as he is 
accurate in his citations. He is much more of a partisan 
than August! or Binterim. 

Sclvagio, in his learned work on Christian Antiquities,” 
declares: “That baptism by immersion was most com¬ 
monly practised from the first age of the church onward 
through the twelve following centuries is plainly taught 
by the ancients.” After having shown that the very 
phrases used by both the Greek and Latin writers “plainly 
show that the candidates were immersed in water,” he im¬ 
mediately adds: “And this inference can even be most con¬ 
clusively drawn from the fact that the Fathers recognized in 
immersion, according to the view of the apostle, a certain 
symbolic import. Thus Ambrose notices the representa¬ 
tion of a burial in immersion, when he says: ‘ Be thou im¬ 
mersed, that is be buried.’” Book 3, 29 p. Selvagio has 
repeated the common observation: “These baptisteries 
were formerly very ample, both because generally a great 
multitude came at the same time for baptism, and because 
this sacrament was anciently administered by immersion.” 
Book 2, 21 p. 

Selvagio was an eminent Italian theologian, educated in 
Naples, where he became Professor of civil and canonical 
taw. He was tho contemporary of Pellicia and Bingham. 

His work is less prolix than that of the latter but equally 
learned. The high church tendencies of the Englishman 
could not satisfy the more consistent Roman Catholic. He 
frequently answers him. 

Professor Paine of the Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
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Maine, thus replies in defence of his teaching, to some of 
his critics: “It may be honestly asked by some, was im¬ 
mersion the primitive form of baptism, and if so, .what 
then? As to the question of fact, the testimony is ample 
and decisive. No matter of church history is clearer. 
The evidence is all one way; and all church historians of 
any repute agree in accepting it. We cannot claim any 
originality in teaching it in a Congregational Seminary. 
And we really feel guilty of a kind of anachronism in 
writing an article to insist upon it. It is a point on which 
ancient, medieval and modern historians alike, Catholic 
and Protestant, Lutheran and Calvinist have no contro¬ 
versy, and the simple reason for this unanimity is that the 
statements of the early Fathers are so clear, and the light 
shed upon these statements from the early customs of the 
church is so conclusive, that no historian who cares for his 
reputation would dare to deny it, and no historian who is 
worthy of the name, would wish to.” See Christian .Mirror, 
the organ of the Coiigregationalists in .Maine, August 
:t, 1875. 

The collateral and subordinate evidence is found in the 
Catacombs, in their baptisteries and in the bapistories con¬ 
nected with the churches. This monumental theology 
would be more available were it not for the great uncer¬ 
tainties connected with many of t hese remains of antiquity. 
Wc are not sure to what period they belong. Mr.. .1. H. 
Parker, whose authority is equaled only by that of I)c- 
Itossi, declares that: “Fully three-fourths of the paintings 
belong to the latest restorations of the 8th and the 01 h 
.centuries; and of ihe remaining fourth part, a considerable 
number are of the Oth century. - - - There are no religious 
subjects before the time of Constantine.” See preface to 
his Catacombs, II p. He adds in a note: “It Is evident 
that a work which has been restored, becomes the work of 
tlie hands that restored it.” Thus we cannot know how 
far these paintings have been tampered with. Besides an 
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artist, whether painter or sculptor, is not a critic nor a 
historian, nor even an accurate observer; he does not seek 
to be any one of these characters, but freely reproduces, 
according to his fancy the life he seeks to represent. And 
lie seeks always to give to that life a free action and move¬ 
ment. A simple immersion is a difficult subject for art 
from its very simplicity. Hence they add pouring, though 
in fact, that was exceptional. And hence to.o, John is rep¬ 
resented with manna (?) in his hand, and Jesus is eating 
the bread of heaven. The Jordan is given in lines on the 
sides. The dress of the administrator and the dove make 
the meaning of the sculpture clear enough. See Arch. 
Review, October and November, 1879, in an article by E. S. 
Blunt, an eminent antiquary. So we arc justified in calling 
this proof collateral and subordinate. 

Professor Plumptreof King’s College, London, says in 
his article in Sinitlils Dictionary of Christian Antiquites: 
“In close connection with the wells of the Catacombs are 
the so-called baptisteries. The most remarkable of these 
is that in the Catacomb of St. Pontianus. The purpose is 
put beyond doubt by its pictorial decoration. Adcscentof 
ten steps leads to a-cistern, tilled by a natural stream flow¬ 
ing through a channel in the rock. The wall above the 
cistern retains a fresco of the baptism of our Lord,” vol. 
l, aia p. 

Mr. Parker, in his Catacombs of Rome, gives a photo¬ 
graph of the fresco on the wall of this Catacomb, and also 
a photograph of a drawing of it. He remarks: “There is 
another well with steps down into it, for baptism by im¬ 
mersion in the Catacomb of St. Pontianus, with a painting 
over it,” 89 p. - - - “The baptism of Christ is another 
very favorite picture from the Catacombs, also belonging 
to the same period, the 9lh century. Christ is represented 
standing in the river Jordan, up to his waist in water, 
in which fishes are swimming and at which a hfnrt is 
drinking-, the holy dove is over his head. St. John is 
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standing on the bank, and pouring water on his head, or 
perhaps only holding out his hand to touch it.” 

That the hand simply rests on the head of our Lord, is 
supported by other representations, notably so by that of 
Bosio, a member of the order of Oratory, and called the 
Columbus of the Catacombs. His own account is too 
brief to throw any light on our enquiries. 

j\Ir. Parker .is an eminent English archaeologist. lie 
commenced his labors by publishing a Glossary of Archi¬ 
tecture. He began to make his explorations in Rome in 
1869, and received an appropriation of $10,000 from the 
University of Oxford in order to continue them. He was 
rewarded for his labors by the decoration of the order of 
the Bath and by an otlice. 

Aringhi, the contemporary of Bosio, and also an Ora- 
torian, translated his work in Latin with many changes 
and additions. He thus refers to this cemetery and its 
painting: “Christians have desired to gather among their 
collection of sacred paintings, copies of the most holy bap¬ 
tism of the Redeemer by John. Those who hastened to 
the saving waters, and the converts to the Christian faith, 
who have wiped away the stains of sin, these all testify to 
the need of this one representation of the regenerating 
waters.” He goes on to explain, by quotations from the 
Fathers, that the waters did not cleanse Christ, but rather 
that he cleansed and sanctified them. He quotes also from 
John of Damascus, a Greek theologian, to show still 
further the nature of Christ’s baptism: “Christ is im¬ 
mersed that he may bury in water the entire old Adam.” 
In the same connection, he adds: “You sec then in what 
manner, he himself is washed in the waters.” He closes 
the chapter by spying: “Now we present to you a copy of 
the picture from the cemetery of Pontianus, for your ex¬ 
amination,” vol. 2, 524 and 526 p. Aringhi also notices 
this painting in the first volume: “Here we have, painted 
on the. wall, the most holy John the Baptist, the fore- 
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runner of Christ, washing him in the baptismal waters in 
the bed of the Jordan,” 370 p. 

Bottari thus notices this painting: “The Redeemer is 
immersed without clothing in the Jordan, on whose head 
rests the hand of the Baptist who stands on the bank of 
the river. It is an error of modern painters when they 
represent Jesus Christ hardly up to the middle of his knees 
in water, as that does not suit either a stream abundant in 
water, nor a baptism by immersion; much less is it con- 
genous that St. John should pour water upon the head of 
the Saviour as one usually sees in the scene as given by the 
painters - - - St. John places his right hand upon the 
head of the Saviour to indicate the immersion which is the 
customary mode of baptism.” He observes, of a famous 
mosaic in the church of St. Laurence, outside of the walls 
of Rome, in which there is a simple pouring that: “This 
picture although quite ancient is much later than the first 
centuries,” vot. 1, 198 p. 

Bottari’s testimony is all the stronger as he was more 
than an antiquarian. He was an eminent ecclesiastic of 
great learning. He was also Professor at Florence, and 
afterwards prelate of the pnntificial court. He lived at the 
close of the 17th century. 

Sehullse thus notices the hand resting on the head: “It 
will much rather indicate the moment when the adminis¬ 
trating clergyman, touching the head of the candidate, 
pronounces over him the names of the Father, the Son and 
the Spirit,” 00 p. 

Gamicci, in his History of Christian Art, gives essen¬ 
tially the same description of the painting aud distinctly 
says: “The Baptist is in the act of placing his right hand 
on the head of Christ.” This accords too, with the plate 
containing the representation of the scene, vol. 2, 97 p. 
Gamicci is a learned Jesuit. His great work is in six 
large folio volumes, with five hundred large plates con¬ 
taining some two thousand illustrations. He is also full 
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in the description of their contents. His work is ranked 
by many as next to Do Rossi’s in erudition. 

Canon Venables in the last edition of the Brilaunica, in 
his article on the Catacombs, tlms describes the baptistery 
of St. Ponlianmis: “Ten steps led. down to a basin of suf¬ 
ficient depth ffjr immersion, supplied by a spring. The 
wall on the back exhibits a fresco of jewelled cross beneath 
an arched recess, above which is a fresco of a baptism of 
our Lord,” vol. 4, 211 p. The acknowledged design of the 
baptismal font interprets the painting. We must remem¬ 
ber that the standing in the water, or in fact a kneeling in 
it, was not a casual incident but an essential element in the 
administration, and that the hand on the head in these 
cases preceded baptism, or rather indicated that it was to 
be at once administered. This laying oil of the hand was 
a part of the ceremony never dispensed with in the orderly 
performance of the rite. 

Gaume, in his Rome in Three Forms, gives a like ac¬ 
count of the Pontian font: “The reservoir excavated by 
the hand of man is dee]) enough for the practice of baptism 
by immersion, according to the rite of the primitivuchureli. 
The painting which one sees is indeed of a later dale, but 
shows with sufficient plainness the use of this reservoir,” 
vol. 4, 90 ]). ' 

Dr. Gaume was a French theologian and a voluminous 
writer. Ilia work, which we have quoted, treats of an¬ 
cient Romo as well as of Rome in the middle ages, and her 
Catacombs. We have used the German translation from 
the third end greatly improved edition published 1870. 

De Rossi, in his work on Christian Subterranean Rome, 
remarks: “We ought not to confound the imposition of 
the right hand, with which the mininistranl accompanies 
the immersion of the candidate, with what the bishop does 
in the case of ihe neophyte, as lie emerged from the water 
and is clothed in while at his confirmation. One sees the 
imposition of the right hand, in the act of baptizing, on 
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various antique monuments, representing the baptism of 
Christ and that of some neophyte,” vol. 2, 333 p. 

Do Rossi is a native of Rome where lie studied under 
March!, a famous arclucologist. De Rossi’s great work is 
in three folio volumes of letter press, and three volumes of 
plates. It was begun in 1864 and finished in 18TV. He 
has made many discoveries in the Catacombs, and col¬ 
lected very many Christian inscriptions from the sub¬ 
terranean monuments. He is an authority on all such mat¬ 
ters. Like all Roman Catholic writers, he is disposed to 
give to all the paintings a high antiquity. In this respect, 
Mr. Parker is in marked contrast with De Rossi. 

Garrucci, in the work already noticed, thus refers to a 
painting found in the cemetery of St. CalixLus: “Then fol¬ 
lowed a third scene in which a man with a girdle about his 
loins of narrow cloth, and, with this exception, naked, has 
placed his hand upon the head of a young man entirely 
naked, and wholly immersed in a Hood of water. Such a 
bath is represented by the great dashings of sea green, 
thrown by brush about the entire person, and completely 
over all his head. In this way, baptism is represented,” 
vol. 2, 13 p. Here we see that immersion is the norm or 
law for baptism. In the earliest period of the church, out¬ 
side of any supposed imperious necessity, they sought to 
approach it as nearly as possible. 

VVe may here stale Garrucci’s view of the primitive 
mode of baptism. “The most ancient and solemn mode of 
administering baptism was by immersion of the whole per¬ 
son in water, and the head three times, as the administrator 
pronounced the Three Names.” He goes on to state the 
departures from this original mode and to indicate the 
necessity which occasioned them. All of them rested ulti¬ 
mately on the dogma of the necessity of baptism to salva¬ 
tion. 

Sclinltse, in his Arclueological Studies on the Ancient 
Christian Monuments, thus describes a mural painting in 
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tho Cliapol of the Sacraments,” in the Callixtan Cemetery 
(Rome): “The candidate, a boy of about twelve years, 
is unclothed and stands up to his kness in water; the act 
thus completes itself by immersion, the warrant for which 
is found in the writings of this period. The water, falling 
down from the head of the boy, has led De Rossi to the 
view that here is presented the blended form of immersion 
and aspersion. But such a rite has in fact never existed, 
and it appears on reflection to be illusory; and that asper¬ 
sion is nothing else than a substitute for immersion and 
•tad developed itself only gradually out of the last. - - - 
The church in the third century had not.adopted aspersion. 
Especially, if we, with De Rossi, admit that the represen¬ 
tation of baptism arose in the time of Tcrtullian, can no 
doubt arise concerning the nature of the rite, for Tertullian 
was acquainted only with baptism by immersion. The 
action is conceived at the moment, when the candidate has 
risen from the water, hence the water streaming on all 
sides from his head. Ilad aspersion been thought of, one 
would, it seems, have expected the presence of a vessel, 
either in the hand of the administrator, as in the later bap¬ 
tisms of Jesus, or hovering over the candidate, as for ex¬ 
ample, in the case of two representations, belonging to the 
close of the third century,” 55—50 p. 

In his work on the Catacombs. Schultse remarks: “ The 
representations of baptism in the pre-Constantine period, 
of which we have three, show collectively adult neophytes, 
in two cases, boys about twelve years old, in the third, a 
young man. The act is performed by immersion,” 1-10 p. 
In his notice of the Roman cemeteries, he says that the 
favorite inscriptions which illustrate the form, are, “born 
oi God in the font,” and “washed in the sacred foul,” 31W p- 
Schultse belongs to the University of Leipsic. The works 
here mentioned were published in 1881 and 1882. 

Professor Scott, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
notices Sehultse as “the representative of a thoroughly 
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o!)jocti ve historic presentation of monumental information,” 
and recommends “his work as a calm and well-balanced 
treatment of a most interesting portion of church life.” 
See Jan. No. of Bib. Sacra. 

It is however to ho noted that De Rossi admits that 
“many think that complete immersion alone was generally 
in use,” in that early period, and he acknowledges too that 
“the Greeks impugn the validity of baptism by pouring 
and by sprinkling.” There is no doubt that pouring was 
often used at a inter period than the fourth century to com¬ 
plete the act of immersion, and possibly in that century it¬ 
self, There is no polemic interest in this last fact. As 
we recede from Christ and his apostles, there is a growing 
departure from the primitive mode of baptism. We only 
wonder that it was not greater. We shall need to present 
further on, the evidence of this simultaneous baptism by 
immersion and pouring, and its significance. 

The impression so often made upon ourselves, in look¬ 
ing at the photographic and heliographic representations 
of the frescoes in the Catacombs, is confirmed by LcBlant, 
in his notices of the sarcophagi at Arles, and by Dr. 
Lewis Meyer in his Roman Catacombs. We quote from 
the latter: “Still the artists have not wholly sacrificed 
their independence to their piety. They have not been 
subjected to church influences as much as many have be¬ 
lieved, and the view is ungrounded that the church has ex¬ 
clusively guided them. Their frequent offences against 
the text of the sacred hooks, show that in their labors, 
personal initiative spoke, together with their errors, in 
fancies and arbitrary conceits. The similarities which we 
observe between them, proceed less from one binding in¬ 
timation which was given to the artists, or from a con¬ 
straining authority to which they were subjected, than 
from a certain poverty of invention. 1'liedifferences,how¬ 
ever weak they are, yet show that the artists did not work 
after a single model imposed upon them. I hey have also 
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not forgotten, that they wore not merely Christians, but 
were at the same time also artists. - - - They saw no un¬ 
godliness in observing the laws of taste, and in creating 
images in which the eye also could take pleasure,” 35 p. 
This treatise belongs to the collection of scientific articles 
ill a popular form, published at Berlin. 

Let us now turn to the pages of Roma Sottcrranea, by 
Nortkcotc and Brownlow. They refer to Tertulliau'as 
the guide in the interpretation of the liturgical paint¬ 
ings. We give their words: “A single author, Tertullian, 
who was in Rome about the time these paintings were 
executed, and who can hardly have failed to sec them, can 
be made to supply all or nearly all ihe^guidancc that 
is needed in their interpretation. Let us look into his 
treatise upon baptism, and see how he handles the sub¬ 
ject,” vol. 2, 90—91 p. If these paintings wore made in 
the third century, then we may follow his suggestion. 
Let us very briefly state the view of TertulliaiTon’the 
mode of baptism. We notice he always uses some form 
of thxjuo or lingo , as the translation of the corresponding 
Creek form of the verb (3o.xtiX>». The word indicated boih 
the act of baptism and its supposed ellect. It denoted that 
the candidate was immersed in order to be imbued with 
baptismal grace. We concern ourselves here only with 
the mode of baptism. That this is his meaning ,is" plain 
from the correlative word, lanncrum, (bath) which so often 
occurs in this connection. Baptism is always performed 
in the bath, or, as wc shall see, in waters fit_for bathing. 
But the numerous descriptions and allusions make thisstill 
more certain. Thus Tertullian says: “The man] is lead 
down into the water, and amid the ulterances]of. a few 
words, is baptized, and then rises again.” Again: “It 
makes no difference whether a man be washed in a sea or 
a pond, a stream or a font, a lake or a trough; nor is there 
any.dislinction between those whomLIoluiJhaptized* in. the 
Jordan, and those whom Peter baptized in the Tiber.’ 
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Ho everywhere describes the effect of baptism, as the 
“washing away” of sin and guilt. “Whoever had been 
the first to descend there, (into the pool of Bethesda) 
ceased, after his washing, to complain.” Again: “The 
act of baptism itself, too, is carnal, in that we are plunged 
in water. - - - When we have issued from the font we are 
anointed.” He speaks of our “fiesh emerging from the 
font,” and of our “ascending from the most sacred font.” 
llis passing allusion to a fancy held by some in his day, 
and ours too, is striking. Even De Rossi is one of them. 
We use the Antc-Nicene Library translation, only here 
and there making it more literal: “Others make the sug¬ 
gestion—forced enough, clearly—that the apostles then 
served the turn of baptism, when in their little ship they 
were sprinkled and covered with the billows; that Peter 
himself was immersed enough, when he walked on the sea. 
Tt is however, as I think, one thing to he sprinkled or in¬ 
tercepted by the violence of the sea; another thing to he 
baptized in obedience to ihc discipline of religion” - - - . 
He declares that “they are saved whether they continued 
vnhathed or not.” Here even those who imagined that 
they were baptized by the surge of the sea required a com¬ 
plete drenching, as they demanded an immersion forPeter. 
And Tei'tullian implies in our italics, that his word for 
baptism denotes, as we have said, a bathing. 

Sehnltse, in his Archieological Studies, remarks in a 
note: “De Itossi is wrong in referring to TertuIlian as 
alii ruling that the apostles were baptized, when they were 
sprinkled and covered by the billows (Jiuctibus udspersi 
vfifrti sunt) for the ftdl context proves just the opposite,” 

5(1 p. 

Northcote and Browning refer here to a painting of a 
baptism of a child some eight, or ten years of age, in which 
the water is streaming on all sides, and where the hand of 
the administrator is resting on the head of the candidate. 
They call it a pouring, hut if so, it is one which was sup- 
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post’d i.o answer the end of immersion, that- is, a complete 
covering of the person with water.- There is no doubt but. 
what, pouring was sometimes so used. These English an¬ 
tiquarians have left their guide, or rather confess they rely 
on Trench for their knowledge of him, though he does not 
profess 1.0 give an exhaustive or even a general view of 
Tertullian’s opinions on baptism. If we cannot reconcile 
these paintings with the opinions of the great African 
Father, then we have strong reasons for doubting their 
very early origin. Mere we are obliged to accept Mr. 
Parker rather than De Rossi whom Northcote and Pro wil¬ 
low have followed. In fact, their work is largely an 
abridgement of his. It has however real value for this 
very reason. It does seem singular that even De Ross' 
could fall hack on a fancy repudiated by Tertnllian him¬ 
self. 

Roller, in his recent work on the Catacombs of Rome, 
gives his opinion of several frescoes found in their crypts 
Thus of those in (he crypt of lamina, lie says: “I I ere there 
is, we believe, the historic, concrete fact; Jesus half 
plunged in the waters of the Jordan, naked, without di¬ 
vine attributes, without the halo about, his brow; even the 
Baptist extends his hand in order to help him out of the 
water. - - - But bv the side of this humility in his attitude, 
litis actual subjection, mark the indication of the glorious 
testimony rendered to Christ! Above his head, and inani 
I'estly descending upon him, appears the dove. - - - It is 
the Spirit from Mod, who is about to render a better tes¬ 
timony to Jesus than the Baptist himself, who saw him de¬ 
scend on the baptized, now declared to he divine,” vol. I, 
10‘2 p. In another chapter, lie adds: “We have already 
seen in the second century, the fact of the baptism «>( 
Christ in the waters of the Jordan. It. was an immersion 
as complete as could he expressed. But as this painting in 
the crypt, of Lucina indicates an historic Jact, we can¬ 
not argue from it in favor of this or .that ceremonial. 
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Here, on tin; contrary, in the crypt attributed to Pope 
Catlixtus, since we find the symbolic fact, our reasoning 
will have a definite bearing. Now the river is presup¬ 
posed, the neophyte has descended into it, but hardly up 
to the ankle. This is not a complete immersion - - - . 

‘ Without doubt,’ Tertnllian says, ‘we are plunged three 
times,’ and doubtless Cyril of Jerusalem in the fourth 
century, signalizes a triple immersion and a triple emer¬ 
sion. - - 13uL one might content himself with an immer¬ 
sion less complete at Rome, than in the Orient or in 
Africa,” vol. 1 , 131 p. 

If the artist was sunk in the ecclesiastic, there would be 
some ground for Roller's view. But the manifest depar¬ 
ture from any strict adherence to the symbolism of the 
church, in most of the frescoes, shows that we must make 
a large allowance for the fancies of the artist, and even for 
the necessities of his art. This is one reason why it is 
oiten so difficult to interpret the paintings. A good 
Catholic would never picture a river god for the Jordan, 
nor would he represent immersion by an inadequate depth 
of water. A good artist, however, would want to conceal 
the body as little as possible. Ifcdoes not so much indicate 
an imperfect immersion, as it imperfectly indicates a real 
immersion. Because there is no sign of pouring or of 
sprinkling in the painting. The fresco, in and of itself, 
represents nothing that needs to be completed. It is cer¬ 
tainly an inadequate image of immersion, but the artist 
doubtless felt ho bad secured ibis, by the standing of the 
person in the water, and that he was, in all other respects, 
Iroo to consult his own taste, and to produce a good 
picture. 

Again, Roller assumes that the representation of the 
baptism id' our Lord by immersion in the second century 
is the representation of an isolated Tact, without any hear¬ 
ing on the sacrament of baptism in the third century. But 
we hold t hat the fact was a regnant fact; and* that the rite 
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was explained at that time and for centuries afterwards as 
being a dying and a rising with Christ. Could we for a 
moment suppose that the early disciples of Jesus did not 
baptize as their Master had set the example? Can we be¬ 
lieve that in the first centuries of our era, the symbolism 
of the New Testament had fallen out of the Christian con¬ 
sciousness? Does not the triple immersion show how deeply 
that symbolism had sunk into the minds and hearts of the 
Christian church? Are there not the plainest references to 
it in the writings of the Christian Fathers? and does not 
the very formula itself show this in the clearest manner? 

Roller implies that there were in the third century dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on the act itself of baptism, between 
the Fast and the West. But there is no evidence what¬ 
ever of any such difference at so early a period. Least of 
all was there any difference between the practice of Rome 
and of Carthage. We mention Carthage, because the new 
Roman Carthage was the civil and the ecclesiastical centre 
of the old African province. Now this city was re- 
founded at the beginning of the Christian era by Roman 
colonists. It used the Latin language and held close re¬ 
lations with tin* mother country. The superiority ol 
Rome was acknowledge in church as well as stale. What¬ 
ever differences the bishops of Africa had with Rome on 
re-baptism of hen-ties, they had none whatever on what 
constituted the act or form of baptism. 

Roller remarks that Tertnllian had indeed said: “We 
are plunged three times.” He might have quoted Ambrose 
who belonged to the fourth century, and who represented 
Rome, as well as Tertnllian did his own country. Let us 
supply the omission. 'Phe great bishop of Milan says in 
his treatise on the Sacraments: “Dost thou believe in the 
Father omnipotent? Thou hast answered,‘I believe.’ Thou 
wast immersed. Thou wast asked ‘ Dost, thou believe in 
our Lord Jesus Christ and in his cross?’ Thou hast said, 
‘I believe.’ Thou wast immersed, and so thou hast been 
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buried with Christ, lie who has been buried with Christ, 
will rise with Christ. Thou wast asked, ‘ Dost thou be¬ 
lieve in the Holy Ghost?’ Thou hast answered, ‘I believe.’ 
Thou wast immersed the third time.” See book 2, chap. 
7, vol. 2, p. 300, cu. of 1790, Paris. 

Ambrose had his chief bringing up and education at 
Rome. His sister had received the veil from the bishop 
of Rome. Just after he was elected bishop of Milan, he 
studied theology under a Roman presbyter. Fie was him¬ 
self at that time the leading spirit in the Italian churches, 
ric is entitled then to represent Italy. lie had, too, bap¬ 
tized Augustine at Milan before there was any difference 
whatever on the rite of baptism between that city and 
Rome. 

Besides, on the very question raised in the third century, 
on the validity of sprinkling or pouring, Cyprian and 
Cornelius perfectly agreed, except perhaps, the latter 
bishop was more emphatic in the expression of his opin¬ 
ions. Now, these two men did represent, respectively, 
Carthage and Rome. A very brief statement of their 
views will justify their agreement. Cyprian writes thus 
to Magnus: “You have asked, also, dearest sou, what I 
t hought of those who obtained God’s grace in sickness and 
weakness, whether they are to be accounted legitimate 
Christians, for that they are not washed, hut sprinkled,” 
Ep. 75, Anio-Niccne Ch. Library. The latin terms are loti 
and profu.it. To this question from his presbyter, the bishop 
replies: “In the sacraments of salvation, when necessity 
compels and God bestows his mercy, the divine methods 
confer, the whole benefit, on believers." Dr. Fetters, in his 
article on aspersion, in Kraus’ Encyclopedia, varies the 
translation of the last clause thus: “The divine goodness 
gives all in the shorter way.” Ncander renders the pas¬ 
sage according to the sense, as he says, thus: “In the 
sacraments of salvation, when necessity compels, and God 
gives permission, the divine thing, though outwardly 
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abridged, bestows all that it implies on the faithful,” vol. 1, 
310 p. In the Latin we have indulgentiam translated grace 
by Dr. Petters, mercy by the Aiite-Nicene Library, and 
permission by Neander. The last clause is, in the original, 
the following: “totum crcdcntibus conferunl divina com¬ 
pendia .” We may render it: “The abridged methods, 
when divinely approved, confer the full benefit on be¬ 
lievers.” 

Cornelius writes to Fa bins, bishop of Antioch, on the 
very case which had, no doubt, called out the question of 
Magnus and the answer of Cyprian. Fragments are pre¬ 
served by Eusebius in his history. We will quote from 
them what concerns our purpose. Speaking of Novatian’s 
ordination, he says: “All the clergy and many of the 
laity resisted it, since it was not lawful that one baptized 
on his bed, by aspersion, as lie was, should bo promoted to 
any order of the clergy.” Book 0, chap. 43. He adds: 
“And being supposed at the point of death, lie was bap¬ 
tized by aspersion, in the bed on which he lay; if indeed 
it be proper to speak of such being so received.” We 
give Dr. Cruse’s translation. Dr. Potters’ rendering is: 
“Who because one believed him near his death, received it, 
on tlie bed itself on which he lay by pouring. If one can 
say that such an one received baptism.” Neander gives it 
thus: “If it could be said indeed that, such an one had been 
baptized.” See Kraus’ Ency. of Ant.iq., vol. 1, 230 p. On 
examining the Greek text, we find from Ileincheii, the 
editor, that the only important variation is the formal in¬ 
troduction of the word /?«jrrir7//o. The sense, however, is 
the same. Our rendering would be: “If indeed, it must 
needs be said that such an one (one so baptized) had re¬ 
ceived it, (namely, a real baptism). 

Here then we see an essential, in fact, an entire argree- 
ment between the Roman view ami the view held at Carth¬ 
age. If Novatian was ordained, it was done in opposition 
to the clergy, and does not show that the former bishop 
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held different views from Cornelius. He no doubt justified 
it on the same grounds that influenced Cyprian. 

Let us here note these, first and foremost. The sacra¬ 
ments are saving in their character. The shortened or 
abridged form may then be accepted. Second: They can 
he so accepted in cases of necessity. Third: But this in¬ 
dulgence must he recognized by the candidate, and God’s 
grace sought by the candidate. So much at least is in¬ 
volved in Cyprian’s language. Ilow remarkable it is that 
Cyprian should quote only from the Old Testament and 
not at all from the New, in defence of his position. We 
cannot balance this with the like silence of Tertullian. 
For the latter did not seek for any quotations. He simply 
criticised the one given. Cyprian on the contrary hunts 
for them, but only finds a few texts in the Old Testament, 
which have no bearing on the subject. 

This brief presentation of clinic baptism shows that the 
question was not simply and solely one in regard to the 
disposition of the clinic. It was not merely because his 
Christianity was doubted that opposition was raised to his 
full recognition, but also because his baptism was an ex¬ 
ceptional thing and only tolerated as such. 

Roller is a French Protestant writer and pastor. He 
hatl his theological education at Montaubau. He spent five 
or six years at Naples in evangelical labor. During this 
time ho collected materials for his work. He published 
two folio volumes on the Catacombs of Rome, with more 
than one hundred superb heliogravures. These last are of 
real value, but his independent judgments on the interpre¬ 
tation of the paintings, and especially on the centuries to 
which they belong, are not those of an expert. 

Mere we must notice one of his opinions, as revealing 
his cimrchly bias. He explains a painting in the cemetery 
of Pnetcxtatus, as a representation of sprinkling. We 
will give Martigny’s account of the same, in his article on 
the Passion of our Lord, in his Dictionary ot Ch. Antiq.: 
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“Two soldiers are standing before our Lord, one of the 
two with the expression of a cruel irony in his face,strikes 
with a reed the head of the Redeemer already girt with a 
crown of thorns. It is absolutely the translation of the 
words of St. Mark xv. 19.” This is also De Rossi’s view. 
The marks over the head of Christ certainly best represent 
the crown of thorns and not drops of water. The reed too 
can hardly have been used at so early a date as the second 
century to scatter the water. Nor does it seem natural (as 
Roller supposes) that the reed was used to direct the lliglit 
of the dove. The dove stands ready to fly from the bush, 
perhaps as representing the departure of the martyred soul 
of Jesus to his home in heaven. 

The symbology of the Catacombs has its value. There 
are no symbols in the Catacombs, which represent sprink¬ 
ling or mere pouring as baptism. They always imply or 
express immersion. One of the most common ones is that 
of the passage through the Red Sea. This is found in bas- 
relief on many of the sarcophagi found in southern France 
and Italy. We quote from Posio: “In baptism all sins 
are submerged, as all the Egyptians with Pharaoh were 
engulfed in the sea.” lie reproduces again the idea of 
Augustine, in which he marks the points of resemblance 
between the passage from Egypt and baptism. “For in 
that there is water as in this. There is the sea, here is the 
fountain. Those entered into the sea, these are baptized. 
There Pharaoh was submerged, here the Demon (ol sin),” 
Oil p. This last clause is grounded on Augustine’s dec¬ 
laration, that “our original or actual sins were buried as 
it were in the Red Sea.” 

Millin, a French antiquary of eminence, gives an ex¬ 
tended description with plates of these remains of ancient 
Christian art, as found in the south of Franco. We have 
room only for a single remark: “The passage of the Rod 
Sea by the Jews was the symbol of the baptism which 
washed away our sins,” vol. 2, 909 p.-, see also vol 9, 99 p. 
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Mamachi, in his learned work on Thc''€Xi;iJriati(1 the 
Antiquities of the Church, discourses on the .syftrhQ?ofl 
fish, as applied to Christ and his disciples. This rcpro'SM^ 
tation was very common in the Catacombs. We have the 
name, the painted figure and the bas-relief, in connection 
with baptisteries utensils and the sarcophagi. lie observes: 
“This was the reason of the appellation. Since our fore¬ 
fathers understood that we were regenerated in the bap¬ 
tismal waters unto a new spiritual life, they drew a like¬ 
ness from the fishes, who are horn in the water, and not 
able to have life without the water, and so they gave the 
name of little fishes to all, who having been baptized, 
should embrace the Christian religion.” He adds in a note 
the following sentence from Optatus, a bishop of the fourth 
century: “This one is a fish who in baptism on the invo¬ 
cation is placed in the fontal waves, so that what before 
was water is now called fron. fish, piscina (a piscc).” 
Piscina meant with him the'baptismal font, literally, a fish 


pond, vol. 1, 58 p. 

Mamachi was a learned Italian theologian, who lived and 
studied in the last century, both in Florence and in Rome. 
His work as published consists of six largo quarto volumes 
with numerous illustrations. 

Wo may notice, in passing, a kind of acrostic in the use 
of the Greek word t/flu?, meaning fish. Here the several 
letters which make up the word are the initials of Greek 
words, which give in English the following: Jesus—Christ 
—God—Son of—Saviour. 


He Rossi, in his Bulletin of Christian Arch:eology,”tlius 
notices a recent discovery along the walls of Carthage: 
“They found also some fragments of mosaic, among which 
we must note a cross formed by four fishes facing one an¬ 
other about a circle. The four fishes are the little fishes 

horn in the baptismal waters, according to the language 
of all the churches, and more especially of those of Africa. 

See fourth number of 1881, 1.14 p. Those remains were 
found near the ruins of an ancient baptistery. 
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The symbol of the hart drinking at the waters is almost 
as common as that of the fish. Milena, in an article in 
Kraus’ recent work on Christian Antiquities, says: “The 
expression of the Psalmist, xu. 2, ‘As the heart panteth 
after the water brooks,’ gave rise to this selection, as the 
image of earnest desire for the sacramental waters of 
baptism.” lie quotes, in support, tbe comment of St. 
Jerome: “Me yearns to come to Christ in whom is the 
fountain of light, that being wished in baptism, he may 
receive the gift of remission,” vol. I, GGG p. 

Kraus’ work is yet only partly given to the public.. I: 
is a Catholic publication, but learned, thorough and pos¬ 
sibly will prove to be the most scientific work on the sub¬ 
ject, aside from church prejudices. It is published at 
Friburg where he is a Professor of Theology. 

Yon Rocstcll, in his Contribution to Bunsen’s Deccip- 
tion of Rome, speaking of the baptism as practised in the 
cemeteries of Rome, says: “The meaning of baptism, as 
a dying of the old man and a rising of the new life, as we 
find it in the old liturgies of this sacrament, and in the 
Fathers,. who in this way indicate the rite of immersion, 
was not suggested by its association with the dead, since 
it finds its justification in apostolic expressions,” vol, I, 
:18G p. 

Outside of the Catacombs, the ancient baptisteries testily 
more fully and more decidedly even in favor of immer¬ 
sion, than the pictorial decorations. For the latter arc 
generally later and often modified in their renewal. Of 
these, the best preserved is that which belongs to the 
Cathedral at Ravenna, Italy. 

Von Quasi has made a special study of the ancient 
architecture of this city, in his Old Christian Buildings 
ol liavenua. In his preface he thus speaks of Ravenna 
and its relations: “Although originally it belonged to 
the empire of the West, yet the Byzantine influence was 
so powerfiul here, that the older architecture was due to 
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essentially the same tendency as that which preceded from 
Constantinople * - - . It was a point of departure for the 
entire Byzantine influence upon the West, until it renewed 
the old Roman Empire.- - - - It is a coincidence in the 
highest degree favorable for our purpose, that together 
with a great many old monuments, so excellent historical 
testimonies concerning them can be obtained as Agnellus, 
on the whole, gives to us in the biographies of theBishops of 
Ravenna.” The dominance of this eastern influence, seen 
in the church architecture, would make itself felt in the 
doctrine and ritual of the church. Though at this early 
period, the west as well as the east practised immersion. 
Most certainly the cast did. 

Von Quast thus notices the font: “Thegreat basin-like, 
baptismal fountain shows this peculiarity, that one of the 
eight sides with its rich marble ornamentation formed a 
concave to serve as pulpit, in which the ecclesiastic stood 
when lie performed the sacred act. Before the same, within 
the great basin, stands at present a smaller one of a longer 
form and rounded sides, after the manner of the ancient 
bath, 4 p. 

Truebscli, in his great work on Ancient Christian Art, 
regards the Catholic baptistery at Ravenna as belonging 
to the fifth century, lie makes the diameter forty feet, 
and the baptismal font one-third of the space. See '28 p., 
and plate 13, figure 13. 

. Cramicci corrects Oimpiani who represents the mosaic 
of the baptism of our Lord, in the Catholic baptistery, as 
similar to the one in the Arian baptistery whereas in the 
latter the hand of John is laid on the head of Christ, 
ami docs not pour water upon it, vol. 4, 51 p. But 
the Catholics and Arians did not differ in the form, 
at least outside of Spain, and there only on the question 
whether there should be one or three immersions. J hey 
differed only in the interpretation of the rite. In all such 
eases, the size of the baptistery is a more significant fact 
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than any painting, in truth regulative of the meaning of 
pictorial representation. 

TVxier and Pullan, in their Byzantine Architecture, llnis 
notice the Arian church: “The church was built in 554 
A. D. It is one of the few edifices whose construction is 
attributed to the Arians. - - - It was built on the site of 
a fountain, whore the neophytes were plunged at their 
baptism,” 90 p. For a notice of this book and its authors, 
see further on. 

Montfancon, in his Antiquities of Italy, gives, in the 
seventh volume, an account of his travels in that country. 
He thus speaks of his visit to Ravenna: “The same day 
we went to the baptizing place of the Catholics. In the 
midst of it is an octagonal basin, where it is thought bap¬ 
tism was formerly administered by way of dipping,” 69 p. 

Montfancon was a learned French Benedictine of the 
seventeenth century. He served while young under the 
famous Marshal Turenne, lull soon became a monk,-and 
gave himself to his studies, refusing all ehurchly honors 
whatever. 

Hodgkin, in his late work on Italy and her Invaders, 
thus refers to Ravenna: “To the modern traveler, Neon’s 
chief claim for remembrance consists in his decoration of 
the baptistery—that little octagon building, which, like so 
many of its kind in Northern Italy, stands a little apart 
from the Duoino to which it belongs. A large cistern 
evidently used for full immersion of the neophyte—stands 
in the centre of the building. See note, vol. 1, 489 p. lie 
quotes from the Agnollus referred to by Quasi. The work 
was entitled Pontifical Book, and was written in the ninth 
century. We quote from the Chronicle as given by Hodg¬ 
kin: “There were two men in Ravenna, one of whom said 
to the other, ‘I have a small, petition to ask of thee,’ and 
the other replied, 1 1 will grant thee whatever thou desirest. 
Then said the first, ‘(five me thy son that I may he his 
father in baptism, and nun/ raise him from the hob/ font. 
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- - - The spiritual father after lie has received the child 
from the baptismal wave - - - has a new spiritual son horn 
to him front the sacred font.” 

Here in this simple narration we find immersion plainly 
implied. It is to he noted that though this account was 
written some four centuries after the Catholic baptistery 
was built., yet it is of as much value as though written at 
any earlier period. For the order of development was 
never in olden times from sprinkling or pouring to immer¬ 
sion, but the reverse was always the ease. 

The baptistery at Nocera contains, according to Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, in the centre its font, 
“about 20 feet, in diameter and nearly five feet deep; with¬ 
in are two steps or benches running round the whole cir- 
cumference, and there is a raised wall or parapet round it, 
octagonal on the exterior,” voi. 1, 175 p. Huebsoh places 
the date of its origin about the fifth or sixth century. See 
plates 17 and IP.. Dr. Dippel, in Kraus’Real Encyclopedia 
of Christian Antiquities, says: “Tu the midst of the bap¬ 
tistery stands the spacious basin into which candidates de¬ 
scended by several steps. - - - Such a basin still exists in 
the baptistery at Nocera,” vol. I, 108 p. 

iMabillon, in his Italian Itinerary, mentions the baptis¬ 
tery at Novara: “The church at Novara has a distin¬ 
guished baptistery as we find at Rome, Florence, Pisa, 
Raima, Potavius and many other places; where, with the 
exception of Rome, baptisteries were connected only with 
the Cathedral churches; and it was there that they were 
accustomed to dip the infants in the sacred waters,” 10 p. 

Of this building at Novara, Huebseh remarks: “Still it 
is beyond doubt that it served as a hapistery, as the great 
baptismal fonts placed in the centre indicate,” -'16 p. 

The baptistery at Aquileia is now in ruins. We have 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, a brief 
notice of the font: “'Flic piscina is hexagonal, and would 
seein to have one step and a low parapet, wall on the out- 
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side, and two stops in the inside. The author of the article 
quotes from a German work to the effect that there are five 
steps, which he interprets to mean, “that any one ascend¬ 
ing from tlu> floor and descending to the bottom of the 
piscina, would mount two steps and descend three. It 
appears to have had an upper story, which may have been 
set apart for women, as there is ground for believing that 
such a separation of the sexes was practised in the bap¬ 
tisteries or in the apartments connected with them,” vol. t, 
175—176 p. The baptistery of Ravenna also had two 
stories and for the same purpose. 

llare, in his work on the Cities of Northern and Central 
Italy, thus alludes to the present ruins of Aqnilein: “At 
the west end is a low portico, supported by heavy pillars, 
leading to a small, solid church, which was spared in the 
destruction of the ancient city. - - - Through this we 
enter the baptistery, used for immersion in the time of 
Constantine, surrounded by six pillars hut now open to the 
air,” vol. 2, 162 p. 

Mr. Hare was adopted hv Augustus llare of Kugland, to 
whom he was related, though his own family lived in 
Rome. He speaks in his preface of “giving to others what 
had been at once the companion and the employment of 
many years.” 

Ilemans, in his History of Medueval Christianity and 
Sacred Art in Italy, thus describes the great font at Pisa: 
“The large octagonal font of hroeatello with intaglio orna¬ 
ments is said to have been used for baptism by immersion 
till the fourteenth century. - - -At the alternate angles of 
that font are four minor basins-like baths, in which it has 
been conjectured that parents stood, while they immersed 
infants in the great vessel; hut it is more probable that 
these minor fonts served for infants; the large one for 
adults. Morrona assumes that infants were baptized by 
immersion during the thirteenth,” vol. I, 291 p. 

Mr, Ilemans is the son of the Knglish poetess ol that 
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name. Hi' lias spoilt many years in Rome and given him¬ 
self up to the study of Italian art, in its earlier remains. 
In his Historic and Monumental Rome, he has given quite 
a history of the literature on this subject. 

Hare, in the work we have referred to, thus notices this 
font.: “In the century of the building, stands the marble 
font for immersion,” vol. 2, 451 p. Iluebsch says the 
Cathedral was begun in the eleventh centre, and the bap¬ 
tistery was probably finished in the twelfth, 114 p. 

Lord Lindsay, in his Sketches of the History of Chris¬ 
tian Art, says of the baptistery: “Remarkable within for 
a font of the usual octagonal shapes, and descended by 
three steps for adult immersion, surrounded by smaller 
basins for the infants. - - - An exact, parallel to that no 
longer existing in the bapistery at Florence,” vol. 1, 34 p. 
Lord Lindsay’s work was published in 1A47, and is much 
praised. 

Hare thus notices the bapistery at Florence: “The 
present font replaces one brought from S. Rezparata in 
1I2R. This was a large basin for immersion, surrounded 
by smaller basins, one of which was broken by Dante while 
saving a child from drowning.” See same work, vol. 3. 
103 p. The allusion is found in the 10th canto, lines Ifl— 
20, of Dante’s Inferno. We give Longfellow’s translation: 

“To me, leas ample seemed they noi, nor greater 
Tlmn those, llmtin my beautiful St. John 
Are fashioned for the plnce of the Imptlzers, 

And one of which, not many yearn ago, 
l broke, for some ono who was drowning in It.” 

In the guide-hook which we bought at Florence some 
years ago, written hv II. C. Nilson, and which had then 
reached its second edition, we find the lollowing items ol 
information: “The baptismal font stood formerly in the 
middle of the church, which had only one single gate in its 
western front - - - The baptismal font was removed from 
the churches’ centre in 1577 , ami its former ground worked 
in mosaic two centuries after,” 71 p. Here is the famous 
sacred gate by Ghiberti. 
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D’Argencourt, in liis History of Art, from its decadence 
in the fourth century to its renewal in the fifth, as seen in 
the monuments, thuscomments on this ancient baptistery: 
“According to the discipline observed in the first centuries, 
baptism was administered only by immersion.” - • • He 
remarks on the baptistery at Florence, that‘ there are still 
vestiges of the ancient font which indicate the primitive 
use of this monument,” 118 p. 

lluebsch remarks of the Latcraii baptistery in Rome: 
“Tn the centre, necordinr/ to the custom, one finds the great 
baptismal basin,” 5 p 

(laume, in his work already referred to, gives the fol¬ 
lowing: “On tilt' upper part, still shines forth the inscrip¬ 
tion which reminds us of the rite there celebrated.” We 
quote only one distich: 

“ B(‘ inumu'Kcd, oli sinner. In the lioly, cleansing stream, 

The wave will lake In the old man and bring forth the now.” 

vol. 1, -2:1*1 p. ’Here is an allusion to Raul’s mode of con¬ 
ceiving our regeneration. See also Martiguy, 572 p. 

In the Description of the Oily of Rome, by Plainer, 
Bunsen and others, we have a contribution by Niebuhr on 
the Lateran Baptistery, in which lie accept s these verses as 
genuine, lie observes: “The eight distiches which can he 
read on the entablature* between I lie porphyry pillars - - • 
and which are still readable by the renewal of the old 
engraving in the last, century - - - . There can be no 
doubt that these verses are the ones which, according to 
Anastusiiis, Sixtus III caused to be put there,” vol. 3, 
5+0 p. 

We may add that it was in the font of St. Lateral* that 
Rien/.i took his hath before he assumed his regal functions 
in 1347. Bulwcr has made this incident famous in his 
Last of the Tribunes. 

In a work on Rome in the Nineteenth Century, by Miss 
0. A. Eaton, we find a description of this baptistery: “Like 
all the baptisteries of Italy, it is dedicated to John the 
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Baptist, and has served as the model of them all, for it was 
the most ancient. It seems, as Forsyth observed, to have 
derived its own descent from the ancient bath, which the 
building strongly resembles in form, and, in fact, the font- 
is a bath, being sufficiently ample for the complete sub¬ 
mersion of adults,” vol. 1, 400 p., fifth revised and enlarged 
edition. This work is commended by Homans. 

This latter writer himself observes: “It is an almost 
unaltered example of the architecture of the fifth century; 
for tho ugh the frescoes and decorations of its interior are 
of modern date, the architectonic plan, the graceful col¬ 
onnade of porphyry and white marble, the cupola, and font 
for baptism by immersion remain in their original com¬ 
pleteness,” Historical and Monumental Rome, 058 p. 

Baron De Bussiere, in his Seven Basilikas of Rome, thus 
alludes to this edifice: “The baptistery of the Lateran is 
interesting especially because it was one of the. first ever built 
and because it is the most ancient of all now existing, and 
because it has served as a model for all those which were 
subsequently erected near the principal churches in a great 
number of Italian cities.” - - - He adds: “Baptism by im¬ 
mersion was most commonly practised in the first centuries 
of the church,” vol. 1, 130—14] p. 

Forsyth in his Remarks on the Antiquities of Italy, says 
of this baptistery: “The adjoining baptistery discovers 
more of its original form and materials. This imperial 
work, being the first of its kind, became lhe model and 
type of the Catholic baptisteries, and prescribed its poly¬ 
gonal form to all. - - - Built in an age when converts 
went down in crowds to be baptized, this edifice blends the 
temple with the bath. Hence its central and grand object 
is the font; hence too the font is sunk below the pavement, 
and large enough for the total immersion of adults,’ 150 p. 

Forsyth was fitted to write in the Antiquities of Italy 
both by his knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics, 
and his studies in Italy extending through eighteen months. 
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He was detained by Napoleon for ten years, and was re¬ 
leased only when the allies entered Paris in 1814. Evans 
in his New Classical Tour Through Italy and Sicily quotes 
this very passage without credit. Perhaps he is justified 
by what he says in the preface: “Who for instance could 
hope to treat, the architectural part of the subject better 
titan he would find it already treated by Porsyth.” 

Hucbsch was a German architect of great, eminence. 
After finishing his University studies, he devoted himself 
to Christian Art, and visited Italy and the East several 
times, spending years of patient research among the re¬ 
mains of ancient church architecture, lie was in 1824 
made Professor of Architecture in the School of Fine Arts 
at Frankfort. We have list'd the French translation of his 
great work, so often referred to in this section. 

Dr. Gaumc was a French theologian, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic church. Me wrote largely on church 
quest ions. 

Huron Bussiere took an active but humane part in the 
recent Franco-Prussian war. lie was a member of the so- 
eiety organized in aid of the wounded, lie is a man of 
positive, religious, convictions, though an ardent. Catholic. 

Niebuhr was the great German historical critic and dis¬ 
coverer during the early part of this century. He had 
large general capacity, reading Shakspeare in the original 
when he was seven years of age. While at Rome from 
1810 to 1822, as minister of Prussia, he attached to him¬ 
self Bunsen, who became the secretary of the embassy, and 
finally took the place of his master and lord, as he loved 
to call Niebuhr. Both were great men. Bunsen was a 
man of varied learning, a linguist, diplomatist, and llicolo- 
gian. 

Dr. Gan me, in his work on Rome, thus notices the bap¬ 
tism of Augustine, as it occurred at Milan in the fourth 
century: “After the Basilika we visit, the forever famous 
baptismal chapel - - - . Following the tradition ol the 
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church ot‘ Milan, Ambrose, after the third immersion, be¬ 
gan to chant, with heartfelt joy, the sublime “TeDeum,” 
which Augustine continued with him, each in turn singing 
a verse,” vol. 3, 401 p. 

Abbe Martiguy. in his late edition of his Christian An¬ 
tiquities, remarks; “The simple immersion according to 
the most ancient type is seen in a diptych of Milan of the 
■ fourth or fifth century. The forerunner with one hand on 
the head of Jesus immersed up to the knees in water” etc., 
82 p. Elsewhere in the article on Baptism, he says; “The 
bapt isteries were often very spacious, either because of the 
crowds who came for baptism, or because this sacrament 
was commonly administered by immersion.” 

We are to remember Bottari’s statement, that the hand 
on the head in such cases indicates immersion, and also his 
criticism. Just, here we may add August-i’s testimony to 
others, as given in his larger work on Ch. Archaeology: 
“The church at Milan has always held to and defended im¬ 
mersion,” vol. 7, 210 p. 

We find at least, the ruins of such structures outside of 
Italy. There are traces of them in Switzerland. 

Blavignac, in his History-of the Sacred Architecture 
from the fourth to t he sixth century, in the ancient churches 
of Geneva, Lausanne and Lion, says of the remains of one 
found in (leneva: “This examination has not permitted us 
to restore with certainty tin* complete plan of the edifice; 
but it has determined that this last was accompanied by a 
circular const met ion of 20 feet in diameter, and which 
could serve for a baptistery'.” He adds, in a note on our 
quotation; “The baptism by affusion having been sub¬ 
stituted for that of immersion, and the baptismal fonts 
having been placed in the churches, the baptisteries have 
been almost everywhere demolished. -Nevertheless’one 
still counts a certain mini her in Italy, and some others 
possibly in France or in Germany.” 

“That baptismal churches existed in Germany in the be- 
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ginning of tilt* eleventh century, we have other proofs be¬ 
sides Cologne, which at that time stilt practised immer¬ 
sion.” See Krenser, vol. 1, 248 p. Again a few pages on: 
“In the Minster at Strasburg, where in the fifteenth 
century, immersion in baptism was still practised, the font 
is on the North side - - - . It was not till 1453 that im¬ 
mersion went out of use.” ITe remarks: “The baptisteries 
were undoubtedly in all lands where Christianity found an 
early reception.” - - - Of the form of baptism, be says: 
“The candidate was three times entirely submerged, so to 
speak, buried in the water, as a sign of the laying oil of 
the old man of the flesh, and rising up as the new man of 
the spirit,” 245 p. 

In Lech tier’s Description of the Memorable Buildings of 
Nuremberg, we find an account of a font belonging to the 
church of St. Sebald: “The basin is cast out of white 
copper, and weighs three thousand and two hundred 
pounds. The statues of the four evangelists serve, as it 
were, for its support. Behind them on the lower part are 
the figures of the Saints, Christ, on the cross, with Mary, 
in twelve divisions. ... In the upper part of the basin 
proper, there are twenty-one divisions, in which we- find 
images of the saints and the apostles.” - - In his notice 

of the traditions connected with the baptism of Wescl, a 
son of Charles IV, I:t(>l A. D., lie remarks: “Me’ was im¬ 
mersed in the water after the ancient mode,” vol. I, d- p- 
This collection was published at Nuremberg, in two quarto 
volumes, in 1«75, and is aecompaniad with heantitiil steel 
engravings. 

We find in Putt rich’s Monuments of Mediaeval Archi¬ 
tecture in Saxony, notices of several baptisteries in the 
modern sense of the word. A remarkable example is one 
still preserved in the Cathedral church at Mereeberg. It 
is noticed in the second volume under the Mereeberg 
series,and also in the last volume, in the author’s historical 
sketch of the progress of architecture in Saxony. W *' 
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translate from both notices: “[t is an octagon inform, 
ami wrought out of a very large block of red sandstone. 
- - - It is over four feet, three inches in height, and be¬ 
tween the corners over four feel in diameter. - • - It. is 
ornamented wit h four forms of men and animals, unclothed, 
which signify the garden of Eden, as the names of the 
four rivers of the garden, engraven with the human forms, 
show. This is followed by a moulding embellished with 
oak foliage, which supports a gallery of columns con¬ 
nected by round arches. Between those columns stand 
twelve prophets, who bear on their shoulders twelve apos¬ 
tles. The names of the first are engraven on scrolls; those 
of the last are engraved in the arches. ■ - - Then follows 
another moulding of oak foliage. Upon the horizontal 
rim stands this inscription: 

‘ Here tlio wave washes those whom God cleansed, 

That what Is done without may be wrought within. 41 

The author remarks that it belongs to the twelfth 
century. See at the close, vol. 4 37 p.; also vol. 2, 20 p., 
plate 4. 

Otte, in his Manual of Ch. Archaeology in Germany 
during the Middle Ages, gives essentially the same inscrip¬ 
tion, in which, however, the real or supposed absence of a 
final consonant changes the indicative into the imperative, 
and we have the following: 

“ Cleanse (lion, O God, those whom here the wave has washed. 

That, what Is done without may be done within," 830 p. 

Otto holds the position of pastor in Germany, bin is an 
eminent writer on subjects of Christian art. Dr. PultericJi’s 
work consists of five folio volumes, and is among the best 
on church architecture, which the German press has pro¬ 
duced. It was printed some forty years ago, and was ac¬ 
cepted at once everywhere in Europe, as an authority on 
the subject of which it treats. 

lv reuser’s work, which we have several times used, is 
based on the best authorities, and is ilsi-lf frequently 
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referred to bv German writers. The only fault.!,o be found 
with it is that it lacks order and method. 

Ohardon, in his History of the Sacraments, says: “We 
see a very beautiful and very ample one of prophyry in 
the Cathedral of Metz, in which the infant was plunged, 
which is hardly used to-day, except for the baptism of the 
Jews who are from time to time converted to Christianity," 
vol. ], 192 p. 

Chardon was a Benedictine of the last century, and his 
work is accepted as one of the best authorities we have on 
this subject. He defends Catholicism, but is, in the main, 
fair iii his historical treatment. Mis work is in six thick 
12 mo. vols. 

In King’s Baptismal Fonts of lhe Cathedral at Mildes- 
heitn in Hanover, we find the following description: “One 
finds here more of that beautiful and sublime religious 
sentiment, that,symbolism which so eminently distinguishes 
the works of the epoch to which they belong. - • - The 
basin of these fonts is circular in form, and rests at the 
centre on a cylindrical column, sustained on the four sides 
by eagle claws. Four human figures on their knees, hold¬ 
ing in their hands an urn, out of which the water is run¬ 
ning, support the margins of the basin. These figures rep¬ 
resent the four rivers of the garden of Eden. • - - Che 
spaces between the four arches are occupied by the lollow- 
ing subjects: First, the holy virgin and her divine Infant, 
with St. Gothard on one side and St. Stephen on the other. 
The donor is on his knees before her, his hands raised, and 
holding a scroll. Then follows the passage of the Israelites 
through the Ked Sea. Moses, the liberator of his people, 
holding in his left hand the tables of the law, and in his 
right the rod with which he divides the water of the sea. 
lie is at the. head of a group of twelve personages hearing 
vases, sacks of silver and other Egyptian spoils. On the 
lace of ihe arch above, are these lines: 

' Tlirou^h the sea, by Moses, that race escaped from Egypt. 

Through Christ, in the bath, we escape the darkness of our vices.’ 
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We then have the baptism of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Jordan. The holy clove hovers over the head of our 
■Saviour while he stands up to the middle in water. High 
up, one sees the eternal Father, the right hand raised to 
bless, and holding in the loft hand a scroll with the words: 
‘This is my beloved Son.’ On the right of our Lord, St. 
John baptizes Jesus Christ whose vestments are held by 
two angels. On the interior of the rim of the cover, 
where it joins the basin,.we read' these lines: 

1 As the wave of holy baptism, hardly clean, cleanses, 

So Indeed docs the shed blood also fully bathe us. 

And the confession too, welling from the depths. 

Will answer for the bnth which It seeks.' ” 

Here King adds in a note: “These lines relate to three dif- 
I omit kinds of baptism, of water, of blood or of the martyr, 
and of contrition or penitence.” 

“The fourth completes the circle. The Israelites cross 
the Jordan to enter the promised land. Joshua, their 
chief, holds a lance in his left hand to indicate to them the 
way. lie is followed hy a dozen priests bearing the ark of 
(he covenant, and holdings each a stone in his hand. One 
reads this distich above: 

‘ Tho Hebrew crossed the river to his country, Joshua leading. 

Unto life in the font wo are brought by tho drawing of God.' 

The cover is suspended from the roof by an iron chain. It 
is divided into four compartments. - - - The first is the 
confirmation of Aaron as priest, by the miracle of the rod 
that blossomed. - - ■ The second is the massacre of the 
innocents. - • - The third is Mary Magdalene at the feet 
of Jesus. - - - The fourth contains the six works of mercy, 
(mercy to the poor, the destitute, the starving, the traveler, 
the sick and the captive.) 

It. is probable that the work was executed in the second 
half of the 1.1th century.” Otlu states that the basin with 
its cover is about six feet high. We have omitted from 
the description of the font very many of tlic elaborate de¬ 
tails and inscriptions. 
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We may hero observe that the ancient baptismal fonts 
were very seldom made of wood. The usual material was 
some metal, as bronze, tin, brass, iron or lead. Often too 
they were made of sandstone, marble or granite. Many 
were highly ornamented but some were plain. 

In France too there were many of these baptisteries. 
Asehbach says: “After the Christian worship was allowed 
to be observed in public, special structures began to he 
built for this purpose, in which the ritual was performed 
both before and after the holy act of baptism by immer¬ 
sion,” vol. 1, 45t p. On the next page, he continues: “In 
France, where, according to the view of Gaume (Course 
of Antiq. Monti., 24 p.,) in former times, almost every 
cathedral had its special baptistery, there arc now very 
few of them existing. Of these, those of Poitiers, Nice 
and Aix (in Provence) deserve to be mentioned.” 

Kreuser, in his Building of Christian Churches, says: 
“The baptistery was usually an octagon or circular build¬ 
ing, consecrated to St. John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
the Lord, and, as at Bordeaux, with an altar, and one or 
two water basins (separated for the sexes) for the purpose 
of immersion,” vol. 1, 24V p. 

Dale, in his Synod of Elvira, makes the following alln- 
lusion to the apostolic rite: “It had been the custom in 
the Spanish church and elsewhere, for the catechumen, 
when admitted to baptism, to make an offering, as a testi¬ 
mony, perhaps, that he consecrated not only himself but 
his wealth to the service of his Master, whom he vowed 
to obey. Observances of this kind have always a tendency 
to become stereotyped, and to lose their voluntary char¬ 
acter. This had been the ease with the baptismal gift, 
which had been converted into a compulsory tax on the 
neophytes who presented themselves at the font of immer¬ 
sion,” 301—302 p. This synod was held in Spain in the 
fourth century. Thu author is a lecturer of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, England. 
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Dr. Warren of Oxford, in his Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church, says: “The practice of immersion as 
against affusion, is proved by the large size of still surviv¬ 
ing fonts. He mentions two, one of the sixth and another 
of the twelfth century. He adds that “Single immersion 
was the custom in Brittany up to 1620. It prevailed in 
the sixth century in Spain,” 64 and 65 p. Further on in the 
work, we find this statement from the earliest liturgy 
taken from an unpublished manuscript: “lie descended 
into the font, and is immersed three times or sprinkled.” 
Dr. Warren adds a comment: “It is to be noticed that 
the direction to go down into the font implies that immer¬ 
sion was the general rule,” 216 p. This comment is justi¬ 
fied by the council of Calcyth in England, which ordered 
that baptism should not be by sprinkling but by immer¬ 
sion, and also by the practice of the English church as 
given in the original prayer book. See previous writers. 
No doubt everywhere in the West, sprinkling was used 
when the candidate was thought to be dangerously sick. 
This was the logical result of the idea of the saving efficacy 
of the rite. 

Grose, in his Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, has in the new edition which is before ns, a 
brief notice of the baptisteries and fonts of Great Britain. 
We quote: “Baptism was in primitive times administered 
- - - in fountains, lakes, rivers and even the sea. Persons 
to be baptized were immersed three times in the naming 
of the three Persons of the Trinity. Spriukiing was in 
some cases allowed; but persons so baptized were incapable 
of holding any dignity in the church. - - - It continued to 
bo administered in the open air till the time of the Saxons; 
lor Paulinus, Archbishop of York, baptized a thousand 
persons at one time in the river Swale. Baptisteries were 
afterwards built in churches. - - - The fonts or basins 
holding water were very large ■ - - . There was an ante¬ 
room where the ceremony of immersion was performed 
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- - - . Sprinkling was, it is said, first introduced into 
England about the beginning of the ninth century, but it 
did not entirely supersede immersion - - - As this re¬ 
quired but little water, probably the fonts began to de¬ 
crease from that time, till they reached their present size.*' 

The author notices the font in St. Marlin’s Church, 
Canterbury, as “large and cylindrical; all the sides covered 
witli interwoven circles ornamented with small pellets or 
balls. The most notable instance is that found in Felix 
Stowe Church, Suffolk; it is octagonal with lint one of its 
sides plain. The other sides have the instruments of 
Christ’s passion such as the spear, nails, pincers, hammer, 
pillar, scourge and crown of thorns,” vol. 1, 150 —158 p. 

The author was an English antiquary of the last century. 
He is noticed by the poet Burns. The work from which 
we have quoted consists of eight volumes, imp. 8 vo., and 
contains several hundred engravings of castles, abbeys, 
monasteries, churches etc. 

Scott, in his recent essay on the History of English 
Church Architecture, shows that, there was anciently a 
baptistery near the Canteiburv Cathedral, 101 p. These 
buildings were much more numerous in Italy than else¬ 
where. The reasons are obvious. The culture of the 
Bri tains was much inferior to that of the Italians. Besides 
the early invaders of England, both the Saxons and Dane.-, 
were heathen and host ile, while the barbarians who entered 
Italy were often Arians, and generally friendly to the 
Christian religion, besides being themselves much more 
cultured than their kindred on the North Sea, 

Brillan, in his great work on the Cathedral Churches ol 
England, tints alludes to the church of Exeter: “Bishop 
Quivil held a synod at Exeter, 1297. - - - The acts of con¬ 
stitutions - - - evince that baptism was administered in 
the Exeter diocese by immersion,” 91 p. 

The great English writer on the antiquities of Home, 
Dr. Parker, says, in his Glossary of Terms in Architecture, 
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on t.hc word Baptistery: “It was sometimes a separate 
building, sometimes the part of the church in which bap¬ 
tism was performed by immersion, of which there is a re¬ 
markable instance in Canbrook, Kent,” 56 p. 

ICreuser mentions many other baptisteries as those of 
Parma, Verona, Worms, Mainz, Augsburg, Regensburg, 
Essen, and Padua. Besides these separate baptismal 
churches or chapels belonging to the Cathedral church,and 
answering for the whole city and the surrounding country, 
there were also spacious fonts erected within the churches 
themselves. These large fonts were to be found all over 
Europe, before sprinkling became the common practice. 

Te.vier and Pullan, in their great work on Byzantine 
Architecture, remark: “The circular church of the 
Resurrection built by Constantine over the tomb of Christ, 
became as other constructions of this Emperor, the type of 
a class of monuments of the same kind in the East and the 
West,” 14 p. On the next page, they add: “One class is 
composed of baptisteries. The edifices of this kind are 
numerous. The baptistery of the Lateral) is a type of the 
monuments of this order - - - . The round form given to 
all the ancient baptisteries is a souvenir of the first church 
ol the Resurrection. The first baptisteries consist of a 
simple cupola, under which was a basin, in which one de¬ 
scends seven steps. They were always outside of the 
church, hut their place was not settled. One meets with 
them sometimes in the court, and at other times on the 
side of the church. The church of the West has imitated 
in this respect the church of the East.” 

Further on, t hey give an extended account of the usages 
of the primitive church, which they claim they gathered 
fron^tliomcnn versation with the Greek clergy. It certainly 
corresponds with what we find in the liturgies of the 
western churches and in the writings of the Greek Fatheis. 

We give only detached and brief extracts. “It is a matter 
of interest to inquire into the rules and usages, which in 
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primitive times were common to the universal church hut 
which were early abandoned by the church of the West, 
while the church of the East has preserved them up 
to an epoch relatively modern; and even in our day, By¬ 
zantine usages are still found in the rites of the Greek 
church. - The name of deaconesses was given to de¬ 
voted women who were attached to the service of the 
church, and who assisted persons of their own sex - - - in 
preparing for baptism which was conferred bv total im¬ 
mersion. - - - In the ninth century, they not only plunged 
infants in a basin, but covered their heads with water,” 70 p. 

We have used the English edition for a part of this and 
the French edition for the rest. Wo notice unimportant 
variations. 'The work is a large folio volume, with ex 
tended illustrations, published in London 1804. Texier is 
a French archiuolosrist and was commissioned in 183:1 
by the French government t.o explore the antiquities of 
Asia Minor, which he did in four visits to that country 
during a period of ten years. He associated with himself 
Mr. Pullan, who had made a special study of tin 1 monu¬ 
ments of Thessaloniea. 'This accounts for the two editions. 

Rees in his Eticv. thus notices the baptistery at Constan¬ 
tinople: “The baptistery annexed to the spacious and 
splendid church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, resembled 
the convocation room of a Cathedral. - - - In the middle 
was the font where baptism was administered, and there 
were outer rooms for all concerned in the baptism of im¬ 
mersion—the onlv baptism of the place.” See Article on 
Baptistery. 

The size as here roprcsenUVl accords with the draw¬ 
ings and their description as given in Salseiiburg’s splendid 
work on the Ancient Christian Monument of Constan¬ 
tinople. See 61 p. plates I), 7, 11, 12. 

In tin* Eding. Kncy,, we have a like testimony. In the 
middle of the building was a large hall, where the priests, 
catechumens, and spectators assembled when baptism 
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"'■is to bo administered. In the centre of thi9 hall was an 
octagonal bath which properly speaking, was the baptis¬ 
tery, and into which, the persons to be baptized, descended 
by steps. - - - When immersion was superseded by sprink¬ 
ling a basin of water was placed in the font, and from it, 
the ceremony was performed.’* 

In the Eng. Ency., we have: “The manner in which, 
baptism was performed appears to have been at first, a 
complete immersion.” On the font, he remarks: “The 
more ancient fonts are generally very large; the basin 
being sufficiently capacious to permit of the baptism of the 
infant by immersion.” 

Vogue, in his Central Syria, in its Civil and Religious 
Architecture, from the First to the Seventh Century, gives 
the following description of abaptistory found in the north¬ 
ern disirictof the country, at Deir-Sata: “Weal! know that 
in the primitive church, the baptisteries were used. The 
Episcopal city only had one, the custom being to reserve 
for the bishop, the administration of the sacrament of bap¬ 
tism. ft was only towards the sixth century that they 
commenced to multiply these edifices - - - . The monu¬ 
ment which we have pointed out at Deir-Sata certainly has 
had this destination, It is hexagonal, according to the 
custom which required that baptisteries have polygonal or 
circular forms. It did not have the apse, the absence of 
which excludes the idea of a simple chapel. It is also at 
a certain distance from the church according to the primi¬ 
tive tradition. 

It is a regular hexagon in form, each side being fifteen 
feet, and consequently inscribing a circle of ninety feet in 
circumference. An interior portico, now in ruins, sur¬ 
rounded the central font, invisible under the rubbish. 
Three faces of the baptistery are pierced with gates, which 
open on the court paved with slabs and bordered by a por¬ 
tico. It is the vestibule in which the catechumens te¬ 
non need Satan, the world and its pomp, before entering 
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the interior to receive there the sacrament of immersion 
in the baptismal font,” vol. 1 , 132 p. Kraus, in his Real 
Ency., refers to this work, and says: “The region here ex¬ 
plored is a Christian Pompeii, which remains from the in¬ 
roads of the Saracens in the seventh century.” 

Vogue is a titled French contemporary and arclueologist 
(first Count and then Marquis). He early devoted himself 
to the study of Eastern life. Me visited Palestine and 
Syria in 1851 and 1854. Among the fruits of his travels, 
we have his splendid work on Central Syria which was not 
made complete by letter-press until 1877. It is in two 
large quarto volumes, with 150 large plates accompanied 
by a description, lie was made a member of the Institute 
of France. In 1.8,71 In* was sent as an ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople, and a few years after, held a like, position at 
the Court of Austria. 

Dr. Sepp has given an extended account of his voyage 
to Tyre, for the unearthing of tin* ruins of the Cathedral 
in which llarbarossa was buried. This Herman Emperor 
was the leader of the third Crusade, during which he was 
drowned before he reached .Jerusalem. In (his work, the 
Munich Professor describes his discovery of a very ancient 
baptismal font. He regards it as the oldest in existence. 
He says: “On Monday the 18th of May, about the third 
hour in tin* morning, there appeared in the cross building 
in the nave of the right, side of the church, half-sunk in 
the soil, a daz/.ling white sarcophagus. Alas, there lay the 
shattered remains. - - - Yet no! This was no sarcophagus. 
As we carefully raised the ruins, it proved to be a basin in 
the lorm of a long cross with three steps for entrance at 
both etuis. Well! The oldest baptismal font for immer¬ 
sion which has been preserved,” vol. I, 257 p. 

He makes the length six feet, and the height two and a 
half leet. In the kneeling posture often assumed, the size 
would he quite adequate even for the adult candidate. 

Iheant.quity of the font rests on the time in which the 
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Cathedral was built. We know that Eusebius preached 
the sermon at the dedication of the Cathedral. For in the 
Life of Eusebius by Valesins we find the following: “Eu¬ 
sebius was elevated to the episcopal office immediately 
after the Diocletian presocntion. He and other prelates be¬ 
ing invited by Paulinas, bishop of Tyre, to thedcdication of 
a Cathedral, Eusebius made there a very eloquent oration.” 
See 21 p., preface of Eusebius’ His. We have made one or 
two verbal alterations, not affecting the fact recorded. 
Eusebius inserts at length his own oration on this occasion. 
He thus introduces his discourse: “And a certain one - 
- - who had composed a discourse, advanced in the midst 
of the assembly, where many pastors were present t - - 
addressed himself as follows to one hy whose zeal, 
principally, the temple in Tyre, by far the most noble 
in Phoenicia, was built:” Near the close of this oration, 
he implies that they had just such a baptismal font 
as was found here. Mo describes the different classes of 
church-goers, The last are the candidates for baptism, 
taken from the catechumens. He says: “Receiving from 
among these the souls that are cleansed like gold, by (he 
d’vine washing, he likewise supports and strengthens 
them.” He allegorizes the visible temple, but the al¬ 
lusion cannot be questioned, as he distinctly mentions the 
catechumen. This is important as showing that, the font 
was not, in this case, in a separate building, hut in the 
cathedral itself. Thus the location when found identifies 
it as the original baptismal font. The date of the dedica¬ 
tion given is between 3J8 and .‘(18 A. P. The basin was 
I omul in close connection with the foundation of the 
ancient structure. Dr. Harvey, my esteemed colleague in 
the Seminary, was at. Tyre, a few months after the dis¬ 
covery, with Dr. Strong of the Drew Seminary, and both 
accepted the view that it was evidently designed for im¬ 
mersion. 

Dr. Sepp is a Catholic theologian ol learning. 


He was 
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Professor of History in his Alma Mater. IIo wrote a 
refutation of Straus and of Renan, and also published an 
extended account of travels and scientific explorations in 
Syria, Egypt and the Holy Land. Besides, he took an 
active part in the politics of his country. We have already 
quoted from his travels in the East and the Holy Land. 

There are many general notices of baptisteries and their 
ample fonts, which may be given here. 

Mollett in his Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in 
Art and Archaeology, thus writes under the terms Baplis- 
terism and Font. We give his remarks in connection: “In 
Christian Archaeology baptistery was the name given to 
the building in which baptism was administered. The font 
was the vessel which contains the consecrated water used 
in the administration of baptism by sprinkling or as¬ 
persion, introduced in lieu of the original inode of im¬ 
mersion.” Mollett is the author of the Life of Rembrandt 
and Wilke. This work is based on accepted authorities 
on the history of Art. 

D’Argencourt, in his celebrated History of Monumental 
Art, from its Decadence in the Fourth Century to its Re¬ 
vival in the Sixteenth, thus comments on the ancient bap¬ 
tisteries: “According to the discipline observed in the 
first centuries, baptism was administered only by immer¬ 
sion.” Of the baptistery at Florence, he remarks: “There 
are still vestiges of the ancient font which indicate the 
primitive use of this monument;” and he adds: “The need 
of spacious grounds and special edifices no longer existed, 
and so they ceased to construct baptisteries of great extent 
and of a particular form. Simple baptismal basins have 
taken their place.” See 118—120 p. Arch. 

He gives a brief account of the miniatures found on the 
Latin and the Greek manuscripts in the libraries at Rome. 
Flic following is his description of Plate 30: “One of the 
miniatures which ornaments a Latin manuscript of the 
ninth century, is in the library of Minerva at Rome, and is 
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engraved with a grandeur suited to the subject. Its title, 
“The Blessing of the Font, indicates the subject. We see, 
on one side, the ceremony of baptism by immersion, fol¬ 
lowing the ancient rite of the church; on the other side, 
Jesus Christ is represented as instituting the sacrament of 
baptism by these words: “Go, teach all nations, baptiz¬ 
ing them in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost,” vol. 3, 40 p., painting. 

llemans, in the opening chapter of his Historic and 
Monumental Rome, thus alludes to the author: “In 1777, 
arrived here another accomplished French writer and 
arch ml ogist, Scroux d’Argencourt, who for a long time 
kept his portmanteau packed up for the departure he never 
could resolve upon, till at last, fairly yielding to the fasci¬ 
nations of the eternal city, he settled himself here for the 
rest of his life, and died an octogenarian, in 1814. During 
these years he dedicated himself to his great work.” The 
work is in six large, folio volumes, with 325 plates of folio 
size, thus containing thousands of illustrations of ancient 
art. 

We may here quote from the Encyclopedia Britarmica, 
last edition, from the article on Baptistery: “In the inner 
appartment, the principal object was the baptismal font, in 
which those to be baptized were immersed thrice. Three 
steps led down to thefloorof the font. - - Baptisteries belong 
to a period of tho church, when great numbers of adult 
catechumens were baptized, and when immersion was the 
rule. We find little or no trace of them, before Con¬ 
stantine made Christianity the state religion. After the 
ninth century few baptisteries were built, the most noted 
of laterj date being those of Pisa, Padua, Lucca and 
Parma. - - - As soon as Christianity made such progress, 
that infant baptism became the rule, and as soon as im¬ 
mersion gave place to sprinkling, the ancient baptisteries 
were no longer necessary. They arc still in general use 
in Florence and Pisa.” 
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Dr. Dipple, in his article on Central Buildings, found in 
Kraus’ Encyclopedia, thus expresses himself: “The origin 
of the baptisteries as independent Christian buildings was 
conditioned by the ancient Christian custom of baptizing, 
on one occasion large numbers, and also by the practice 
of the rite of immersion. • - - In reference to ablution, 
the present practice of the Latin church decidedly departs 
from the usage of the ancient church. We are accustomed 
to take the ablution by sprinkling with water; the apostles, 
on the other hand, have taken it by immersion, and this 
mode of baptism has been the general practice far into 
the middle ages. - - - Baptism takes its chief application 
from immersion - - - . In the midst of the baptistery 
stands the spacious basin, into which the candidates de 
scended by several steps made on the sides of the octagon.” 

Kruell, in his Christian Archieology, writing of the place 
of baptism, remarks: “The place of baptism originally 
depended wholly on the judgement of the administrator 
and on the surroundings. We know that, according to 
tradition, St. Peter baptized the converts to the Christian 
religion in the river Jordan - - - and that Tertnllian de¬ 
clared that baptism was generally administered in any 
piace where there is water. ‘There is tio difference,’lit* 
writes, ‘whether one i« washed in the sea or in the pond, 
in the stream or in the fountain, in a lake or in a reservoir.’ 
- - • They were usually called by St. Ambrose places lor 
plunging ( tinctoria ),” vol. 1, 107 p. Kurt.hcr on in his 
work, he adds: “The baptismal lank, which certainly is 
to be distinguished from the baptistery as a whole, though 
the names were sometimes changed, was large, as indeed 
the custom of immersion required,” vol. ‘2, HO p. In his 
account of baptism, lie says: “They were immersed three 
times (the entire body) in water, at the invocation of the 
throe Divine Persons. - - - The baptism by immersion 
was, in the first periods of Christianity, and almost up to 
the fourteenth century, the common mode,” vol. I, L'IS p- 
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Kruell was vioar of the Collegiate Institute of St. John’s, 
at Ratisbon, Bavaria. His work shows an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the sources of church antiquities. He is 
a contributor to Kraus’ Encyclopedia of Christian An¬ 
tiquities. 

Scliaff says, in his Church History: “These baptismal 
chapels had in the centre, like the bathing and swimming 
houses of the Roman watering places, a large baptismal 
basin, into which several steps descended. Around this 
stood a colonnade, and a circular or polygonal gallery for 
spectators - - - On the font was frequently represented - 
- - the baptism of Christ by John. - - - After the sixth 
century, when the baptism of adults had become rare, it 
became customary to place a baptismal basin in the porch 
of the church,” vot. 2, 559 p. 

Stanley, in his History of the Eastern Church, second 
and revised edition, makes the following admission: “A 
few drops of water are now the Western substitute for the 
threefold plunge into the rushing rivers, or the wide bap¬ 
tisteries of the East," 117 p. 

Abbe Glairc, a learned French theologian and oriental¬ 
ist, Professor in the Faculty of Theology, at Paris, gives 
us a brief notice of baptisteries, in 'his Universal Dictionary 
of Ecclesiastical Sciences: “They were so called because 
of the baptismal fonts, which wore often a kind of reser¬ 
voir of a round form, where they plunged the catechumen,” 
vol. 1, 214 p. 

Hcr/.og’s Encyclopedia, in the article on Baptisteries, 
supports the same view: “Three steps lead down into the 
baptismal font, and when Isidore speaks of seven steps, he 
means by that three stops up to the rim of the basin, and 
three steps leading down into it, and the seventh the floor 
of the reservoir where the candidate stood, while-he re¬ 
ceived baptism from the bishop standing one step higher, 
by a trine submersion of the head. By this form a com¬ 
plete immersion was intended and usually secured. The 
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immersion took place with the head facing the water, so 
that the submerging the head literally put the whole body 
under water. In support of this view we may cite 
Chrysostom: ‘ We in a sepulchre, plunging our heads in 
water, the old man is buried, and the sinking down is 
wholly concealed at once.’ See 24th Homily on John, third 
chapter, fifth verse.” 

The writer adds: “The more general infant baptism 
became after the fifth and sixth centuries, the more 
necessary became also some modification of the ancient 
Christian practice of baptism, and so a change of the bap¬ 
tisteries. - - - Great and deep basins were no longer req- 
usite,” vol. I, 687 p. 

In the edition of Wetser and Wette’s Church Lexicon, 
now being published, we have an article on Baptisteries, 
in which Roefling, the author, says: “Now as baptism in 
the time of Constantine was usually administered by im¬ 
mersion, and as, in the progress of the Christian religion, 
adults were to be’ baptized in great numbers, so water 
reservoirs of great extent were indispensable,” vol. 1, 107G 
p. Dr. Roefling is a member of the Cathedral chapter at 
Freiburg. 

Cave, in his Primitive Christianity, makes the following 
statements: “The party to be baptized was wholly im- 
merged or put under water, which was the almost constant 
and universal custom of those times.” He observes of 
clinic baptism, that it “was accounted a less solemn and 
perfect kind of baptism, partly because it was done not by 
immersion but by sprinkling.” He also adds that the bap¬ 
tisteries were usually very large and capacious, not only 
that they might comport with the general custom of those 
times, of persons baptized being immersed or put under 
water, but also because of (he great number to he bap 
lined,” 150. 151 and 150 p. 

Lord Lindsay, in his Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art, remarks; “The perpetual occurrence of adult con- 
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version, to say nothing of the very strong opinion then 
prevalent in favor of complete immersion, required the 
font to be of ample dimensions,” vol. 1, 3] p. 

This view is in the main supported by Smith’sDictiouary 
of Antiquities. We give only a few brief extracts: “The 
circular form was that almost invariably adapted for a 
sepulchral chapel or memorial church, and the immersions, 
with which the rite of baptism was in the earlier centuries 
invariably performed, were considered as typical of dying 
to the world. - - - As during the early centuries, immer¬ 
sion, either alone or accompanied by sprinkling, and not 
merely sprinkling, was deemed to be the proper mode of 
administering the rite, a large receptacle for water was 
required,” vol. 1 , 204 — 205 p. With this agrees the Ency¬ 
clopedia of Religious Sciences. We quote a few sen¬ 
tences: “The baptistery was a place or edifice in which 
one administered baptism by immersion - - - At the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century, Christian worship was 
freoly celebrated, and then they built - - spacious edi¬ 
fices designed expressly for the administration of baptism 

- - There was soon need of giving them large dimen¬ 
sions - - • In the centre of the edifice there was an ex¬ 
cavation to receive the tank for the administration of bap¬ 
tism, into which one descends by a stairs of two steps. 

- - - Towards the eighth century, the number of adult 
neophytes diminished, and the baptism of infants became 
more and more general, and the dimensions of the baptis¬ 
teries could be reduced - - - As soon as baptism by im¬ 
mersion was renounced, and baptism by aspersion became 
the common practice, the baptismal cistern was reduced 
still more, and became a simple basin of small size,” vol. 

2, 70 p. 

On the baptisteries, Martiguy observes: “The baptis¬ 
teries were often very spacious, either because of the 
crowds who came for baptism, or because this sacrament 
was ordinarily administered by immersion. - - - In the 
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centre of this edifice one finds the font on a level with the 
pavement. VVe descend into this on the right side by three 
steps, and on the left side we have three other steps for go¬ 
ing out of it, and a seventh in the middle, where, without 
doubt, the prelate administered baptism. It was the im¬ 
age of the grave of our Lord, of which (according to 
Romans) baptism was the symbol; for we are buried with 
him in baptism,” 85 p. 

Wo have a collection of essays on baptism, found in the 
Thesaurus of Select Treatises, both Ancient and Modern, 
serving to illustrate the antiquities of the Christian church. 
Wc quote first from an article by I. G. Tentgrav, on The 
Baptismal Rites of the Second Century. It was first, pub¬ 
lished in 1749. The author was, we believe, a Professor 
at Jena. “The church in this early age, as thus far a pure 
custodian of divine commands, and very faithful trans¬ 
mitter of apostolic injunctions, was accustomed to adhere 
only to ablution in water. In extraordinary Gases, sprink¬ 
ling was approved and allowed.” - - - A few pages further 
on, he adds: “The first successors of the apostles followed 
more closely in the footsteps of their teachers and their 
Savior, and held to his words in their simple meaning, and 
so performed the religious ablution everywhere and in 
every respect just as he commanded. Hence they bap¬ 
tized in the seas, rivers,' brooks, fountains, ponds and 
lakes,” vol. 2, 75 and 84 p. 

We have in the same collection, an article on Baptismal 
Rites, by I. I. Clauder, originall y published at the close ol 
the seventeenth century. “It seems to be admitted by all 
writers, as well by church, historians as theologians them¬ 
selves, that in the infancy of the church of Christ, the 
rites which set off the sacraments of the New Testament 
were more simple than now. We will, with regard to the 
ancient baptismal riles, in the main, accept the view as 
given in the words of Tertullian. - - - ‘Without pomp, 
without any new apparatus, without expense, the man is 
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let down into tlie water, and immersed while a few words 
are being pronounced.’ - - - Every historian ought to 
grant, that in the first few centuries immediately following 
the apostolic age, the ancients practised trine immersion 
or dipping in the churches of the Latins, the Greeks and 
the Ethiopians.” He allows that they substituted sprink¬ 
ling in the case of sickness, vol. 2, 98 and 90 p. 

Tn the same volume, C. V. Weidling has a short essay 
on the Baptisteries of the Ancient Christians. We quote 
only a single sentence: “In the midst of this baptistery 
stood the piscina, made of hard, precious stone, often of 
marble and porphyry, in which both adults and infants 
were immersed,” 110 p. His work was published 1737 at 
Lcipsic. 

E. K. Wernsdorf also makes a contribution in the article 
on The First Paschal Celebration of One’s Baptism. We 
quote: “'1'he primitive rile had two acts, immersion and 
the invocation of the sacred Trinity. - - - Thus baptis¬ 
teries had a cistern, font or reservoir, sufficiently ample to 
enable many to enter the water at the same time - - - 
Ordinarily, the sacred ablution was performed by immer¬ 
sion; in the case of sickness and in like necessities, they 
poured water on the face.” The treatise was first published 
in 1790. 'Plm same author, in an article on the Paschal 
Quinquagcsima. alluding again to the ancient baptisteries, 
says: “And these edifices were separate from the church 
and large enough to hold a multitude of men. and to en¬ 
able them easily to administer baptism, which in the 
ancient church, except in the case of clinics, was by im¬ 
mersion,” vol. I, 2 ft I p. 

The* entire collection was published and edited in 1649, 
by Volbeding. 

The common representations of our Lord’s baptism, or 
of baptism in general, by modern artists, have no value 
whatever. They followed the usages of the countries to 
which they belonged. We occasionally meet, in moreancient 
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works of art, representations of pouring in unison with 
immersion; sometimes, in case of necessity, with pouring 
alone. Mabillon says, in his Italian Journey, describing a 
mosaic found at Rome, outside of its walls, in the church 
of St. Laurence: “Who blessed the Roman with his right 
hand, as he was immersed in the water, and with his left 
hand poured from the pitcher filled with water upon his 
bead. Since his head could not be immersed, the water 
was poured from above, and the rest of the body immersed, 
so that no part of the man might fail of the sacred bath,” 
vol. 1, 79 p. Here manifestly the aim is to secure an im¬ 
mersion. Bottari remarks on a baptism of Christ repre¬ 
sented on a Roman sarcophagus: “But Jesus Christ was 
immersed up to his waist in water, to make it plain that 
such a baptism should answer for immersion, as it was in 
truth, and as it was practised for the first twelve centuries 
of the church,” vol. 1, 178 p. Doederlin remarks that 
“they,” meaning immersion and pouring, “were sometimes 
united,” vol. 2, 700 p. And the Lutheran Zeller insisted 
on a copious effusion of water, as answering to the formal 
act of immersion. 

There is one remarkable instance of tin* union of im¬ 
mersion and pouring, occasioned by t.hc smallness of the 
font given by De Rossi, in his Bulletin of (fit. Arclneologv. It 
is on a glass cup found not far from the baths of Diocletian. 
We quote: “The subject represented is the baptism of a 
young girl placed under a fall of water, which, from a vase 
suspended in the air by a kind of globular festoon, rushes 
down in abundance upon the head of the candidate, and 
empties itself all about her person. The mystic dove, with 
out spread wings and a branch of olive in her beak, floats 
about the head of the young child, upon which rests the 
hand of a personage, of whom unhappily there remains 
only this hand and a part of the fore arm. On the right 
ol the candidate, there appears a manlv figure clothed with 
a tunic and a pallium, and whose head is encircled with a 
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halo.” De Rossi regards the unknown person whose hand 
rests on the candidate, as one of the sponsors, and the figure 
on the right as the administrator; while Martiguy regards 
the hand on the head as that of some priest, and the other 
figure as Christ himself. The latter in his notes says: 
“The hand supported on tho head of the neophyte is that 
of the minister of the sacrament, making the three immer¬ 
sions - - - ‘ Whoever may be the minister of baptism, 
Peter, Paul or even Judas,’ says St. Augustine, ‘it is the 
Christ who always baptizes.’” - • - De Rossi adds: “I 
suppose also that the memorial represents the simultaneous 
method of immersion and pouring.” Martiguy appends 
this note: “It cannot be doubted, if the hand imposed 
upon the head denotes, as I have supposed, baptismal im¬ 
mersion.” See first number of the 1876 Bui. 

This union of pouring with immersion, first to make it 
complete, and then at a later date as a partial immersion, 
marks a step in the departure from the ancient apos¬ 
tolic rite. The only wonder is that immersion maintained 
itself so generally, in spite of both pouring and of sprink¬ 
ling. 

In this connection we cannot omit noticing a remark of 
the historian Mommsen in the Cont. Review: “Baptism 
is not here performed by immersion, but by sprinkling the 
baptized person who stands in the water,” vol. 17, 172 p. 
But why does ho stand in the water? Is it an accident or 
matter of taste? Was it not an essential part of the bap¬ 
tism? Does it not express the “symbolic fact,” as Roller 
calls it in his Catacombs of Rome? Martiguy observes 
in his work on Christian Antiquities, in reference to this 
union of immersion and pouring, that “Immersion was the 
essential form of the sacrament. - - - The exigencies of 
discipline required that the whole body should be readied 
by the saving water,” 81 p. 

Following the rule we laid down for ourselves, we have 
left out all references which wo were unable to verify, but 
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we have by no means inserted all the authorities with which 
our studies have made us familiar. Thus we have omitted 
the testimony of eminent literary men. such as Milton, 
Hobbs, Southey and others. And we have left out the re¬ 
sult of our own examination of the Fathers, except in 
special cases. We have made very scanty use of the ref¬ 
erences in favor of immersion, which wo have met with in 
the voluminous works of Du Pin and Oeillier. Both pave 
extended notices of all the principal church writers from 
the earliest period. Du Pin was a learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne. Ilis freedom and impartiality brought upon 
him the censures of the Romish church. He wrote in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Oeillier, also a 
French theological writer, wrote in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Du Pin is said to be abler than his 
successor, in his treatment of the scholastic writers, while 
Oeillier is thought to be his superior in his account of the 
writers of the first six centuries. Perhaps he had Tilh- 
mont to consult. Oeillier reiterates the expression, “they 
plunged three times,” as denoting the form of baptism, all 
the way from Tertullian and Clement of the third century 
to Thomas Aquinas of the thirteenth century. 

The testimonies given however are noteworthy. They 
are outside of the Baptist church. They tire taken not 
only from the Cathoiic church, hut from all the great 
branches of the Protestant communion. They represent 
all the great nationalities of Christendom. They are 
American and English, German and Dutch, French and 
Italian authorities. We say authorities, because they do 
as a class represent the learning of their respective churches. 
Can any other church find a like support-lor what is dis¬ 
tinctive in its faith and order, outside of its own limits.” 1 
If it be said we are exceptional in our belief, may we not 
reply that we are also equally exceptional in the testimony 
we have in favor of this very belief from the scholarship 
of Christendom? 
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One passage deserves attention. It is the non-ritual use 
of the Greek words which we have insisted mean immerse 
or some cognate form. It is found in Mark vii. .1—4: 
“For the Pharisees and ail the Jews, except they wasli 
their hands diligently eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders; and when they came from the market-place, except 
they wash themselves, they eat not; and many other 
things there be which they have received to hold, wash¬ 
ings of cups and pots and brazen vessels.” We have fol¬ 
lowed the revised version. It leaves out km “and 

tables,” or “couches,” as not belonging to the original in¬ 
spired text. Those words are also omitted by Tischen- 
dorf, and by Westcott and Hort. They are “not found in 
the Sinailic and the Vatican manuscripts, and others also 
of authority. But if it were not so, there would be no dif¬ 
ficulty, for the couches used at meals were only rags or 
mats which might be easily plunged into the water or 
actually washed all over. Hoefling in his work on bap¬ 
tism, says; “We are not compelled to think of any other 
mode than that of immersion. - - - A mere sprinkling of 
water doeR not answer to the meaning of the. word,” vol. 
1,4(5 p. J)e Wette in loco says: “jiaxnZeaOat had better 
be taken in the sense given it by Beza, Grotius and Frilzsche, 
as referring to the whole body rather than to the bands 
merely.” Meyer on the same passage is clear and positive: 

“It is not to be understood of the washing of hands but 
of immersion, which the word in the Classic Greek and in 
tbc New Testament everywhere denotes, i. e., in this ease 
according to the context to take a hath.” - - - The state¬ 
ment proceeds by way of climax: “Before eating they 
observe the washing of hands nhoat/s; but the hathmg when 
they come from the. market and wish to eat.” 

Fritzschc savs in loco: “The phrase can only mean, ex¬ 
cept they immerse themselves,’ that is, wash the bodj. 
Fritzscho’s Commentary on Mark is noted for its exhaustive 
criticism. 
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Blunt,, in his Church Dictionary, says: “Cups and dishes 
were not cleansed by a few drops of water but by wash¬ 
ing,” 74 p. 

Doellinger, in his First Age of the Church, declares: 
Even in Luke xi. 38 and in Mark vii. 4, ftaxTiZesOat means 
dipping or taking a bath, and not washing the hands. In 
the first passage it alludes to the Pharisees’ custom of 
cleansing themselves from all impurities possibly contracted 
after returning from the market,” 318 p. of the translation. 

Buddreus, in his Institutes of Dogmatic Theology, thus 
comments: “Nor should any one he greatly solicitous con ■ 
oerning the couches mentioned in Mark vii. 4, since they 
might he understood of eating couches, used in the dining 
halls for reclining at the table. If sleeping couches and 
large beds are indicated, there is no difficulty, since they 
can he taken apart and immersed in water,” 1116 p. 

It must he added here that TIort and Westcott omit the 
Greek word for couches from the text, and so docs the new 
English version. 

Thus we have a solitary word in a solitary passage, and 
this word of doubtful right to a place in the text, made to 
tell against the uniform usage of the New Testament. 
And that too when the foremost critics are clear and de¬ 
cisive against any departure from the ordinary meaning of 
the Greek word for baptism. By a 1 ike* emphasis we could 
easily make out a case for almost any doctrinal error. 

We must add a few testimonies to those already given. 

Suicer, in his work on The Names of the Kites and 
Usages of the Church, remarks: “fiaxTta/iu or 
means immersion, dipping - - - An immersion and an 
emersion were formerly practised for some centuries after 
the times of the apostles,” 08 p. 

Oonyheare and Ilowson, in their work on the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, observe: “It is needless to add that 
baptism was (unless in exceptional eases) administered by 
immersion, the convert being plunged beneath the surface 
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of the water to represent his death to the life of sin, and 
then raised from this momentary burial, to represent his 
resurrection to a life of righteousness,” vol. 1, 43S) p. 

Ligtiori, in his Exposition and Defence of the Council 
of Trent, says on baptism: “It i£ well-known that, as 
Chardou says, in his History of the Sacraments, the practice 
of administering baptism by triple immersion continued 
from the time of the apostles till the fourteenth century - 
- - . In the administration of baptism, the entire body was 
immersed in the water. However Father Chardon justly 
thinks that infusion was adopted in several cases, for ex¬ 
ample, when dying persons, or martyrs confined in prison, 
were to be baptized.” English translation, Dublin, 141— 
142 p. 

Liguori was an eminent Italian prelate of the last century, 
lie was founder of the order of Redeinptorists, was can¬ 
onized about a century after his death by Pius the IX, and 
made a Doctor of the church by his predecessor. Liguori 
was not a member of the Jesuit order, hut lie was one in 
his churehly notions and his theory of morals. 

Du Cange, in his Glossary of Corrupt and Barbarous 
Latin, which so largely prevailed in the middle ages, thus 
comments on the word “Clinics:” “Those who were bap¬ 
tized while sick were termed clinics, Those indeed were 
not washed in the saving water, hut had it poured upon 
them. For when on account of sickness, they were not 
able to be immersed and dipped in the sacred bath, (which 
is the proper meaning of baptism) they are poured or 
sprinkled with the saving water. From which custom has 
issued the practice of the occidental church, which is now 
in use, on account of the tender condition of newly-born 
infants; consequently the baptism of adults is now very 
rare.” Edition 1733, Paris. On the word fans (font) be 
says: “It is the basin in the baptistery, into which those 
.who are to he baptized descend.” 

Du Cange was a French scholar of the seventeenth 
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century and was distinguished for his knowledge of the 
middle ages. The Glossarium has passed through many 
editions, and is accepted as an authority. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, (last edition) in the 
glossary of terms, under the word font, we find the follow¬ 
ing: “Those, in the baptisteries in Italy are all larger and 
were intended for immersion,” voi. 2, 464 p. 

Dr. Fetters, in his article in Kraus’ Encyclopedia of 
Christian Antiquities, on Aspersion, says: “Christian bap-- 
tism, ag also that of John, was originally practised by the 
immersion of the whole person, which usage remained the 
usual one, far into the middle ages. Still circumstances of 
special importance - - - made exceptions necessary. In 
this way sprinkling and pouring were practised early,” 
vol. 1, 0!) p. 

Muenter, in his Representations of Ancient Christian 
Art, speaking of the baptism of candidates standing in the 
font, where immersion and pouring were list'd together, 
remarks: “The baptismal font is apparently too narrow 
for the persons, who could hardly be submerged in it, as 
certainly the practice of the ancient church required,” vol. 
2, 107 p. 

Lacroix, in his Military and Religious Life of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, thus describes the rite: “Each one then stepped 
down into a large vessel of water, and was dipped thrice 
(Figure 178). At each immersion, the bishop invoked one 
of the Persons of the Trinity,” 213 p. of the translation. 
We introduce this testimony, simply because of the value 
ol the engraving which illustrates the mode of immersion 
sometimes followed both in the East and West. Itisfrom 
a miniature in a manuscript found in tin 1 Burgundian 
Library at Brussels. It represents the baptism ol the 
conquered Saxons. The chiefs Wittckind and Albion, stilt 
crowned, arc on their knees in vessels of water, with hands 
raised and lolded, waiting for their immersion at the hands 
ol the priest. Charlemagne is also present, surrounded by 
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his warriors and the ambassadors of other nations. This 
was in 785 A. D. This was more seemly than when ten 
years earlier, after his victory over the Saxons, they “were 
baptized, that is driven in crowds into the stream, im¬ 
mersed, and so made Christians.” We quote from Boet- 
tiger’sGeneral History in Biographies, vol. 3, 266p. This 
brutal outrage was condemned by Alenin and others at the 
time. 

Lacroix is a voluminous writer, chiefly on the life and 
manners of the middle ages. The volumes aresumptuous 
in style and finely illustrated. 

Hagenbac-li, in his Lectures on the Christian Church of 
the First Three Centuries, has the following: “We know 
from the history of the New Testament, that baptism in 
the beginning was practised in the open air, in streams and 
tanks, and certainly by immersion. Some large baptismal 
louts and baptismal chapels were afterwards erected. The 
tact that the candidate descended several steps into the 
water-basin, and then was plunged with the whole body 
under the water, brought the image of a burial with 
Christ and rising with him from the grave, with all its 
power before the soul, which in the case of the later 
sprinkling, fell but too much in the background,” 324 p. 

-Muratori, in his Italian Antiquities of the Middle Ages, 
remarks: “The Ambrosian priests do not make the ablu¬ 
tion as the Romans now do, but baptize by a certain kind 
of immersion. For taking the infant in their hands, they 
dip the head three times in the' form of the cross in the 
saving water; which vestige of the most ancient immer¬ 
sion still remains—a rite formerly practised everywhere.” 

See 50th Dissertation, vol. 4, 843 p. 

Muratori was an Italian theologian at the close of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth. 

He was an eminent arcluoologist in the historical lines. In 
fact, he was called the father of the history of the middle 
ages.” lfis name will be forever associated with the Greek 
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manuscript, ho discovered in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, so valuable in the determination of the canon of the 
New Testament, and called, after him, the Muratorian 
Fragment. Mis freedom as a critic brought him into sharp 
conflict with the Jesuits of Romo. The work we draw 
from is in six large, folio volumes. 

The Milan church has always held to immersion, as we 
have seen in the liturgy of Ambrose. It seems evident 
that at first they immersed the whole person, and ihutsub- 
soqnently they dipped only the head. But they never 
speak of this as a partial immersion, for they regarded 
the head as the representative of the whole body. The 
testimonies wo have given never discriminate. They al¬ 
ways state the rite as a trine immersion. It was the belief 
and the intention to immerse. We are here chiefly con¬ 
cerned with this faith and this purpose. Mow well or ill 
they carried them out is to us, in this examination, of 
secondary importance. The partial immersion was always 
supposed to be a full immersion, because the most essential 
part was actually submerged in the name of the Trinity. 
That, these were partial immersions of the unimportant 
parts of the body, without being supplemented by pouring, 
we question. If there were such cases they were very ex¬ 
ceptional. 'I'lie same distinction must be frequently made 
between the belief and the intent of the Eastern churches 
and their practices. 

Robertson, in his History of the Christian Church, re¬ 
marks: “Baptism was administered by immersion, except 
in case of sickness, when affusion or sprinkling was used,” 
vol. 1, 231 p, J. C. Robertson is Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in King’s College, London. His’ work in the 
American edition covers eight, small, octavo vols., and is 
said to be a learned work, and, in the main, candid in its 
treatment of doctrinal differences. 

Notalis Alexander, in his Ecclesiastical History, says: 
“Baptism is not changed, because it is not conferred by 
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trine immersion as was formerly the case, but by effusion 
of water.” See 10th dissertation, 17th section, in his syn¬ 
opsis of the second century, vol. 5, 308 p. ed., Bingen-on- 
tbe-Iihinc. In the same dissertation, he often insists on 
ablution as making the very nature of the rite. He does 
not explain bow indifference as to the form of the ablution 
secures the definite symbolism so emphasized by Paul. 
Nor does it appear how a few drops of water constitute an 
•ablution. And yet on his theory, ablution is essential. 
But he cannot and does not deny that immersion was the 
practice of the apostles. Even in regard to the 3000 bap¬ 
tized on the day of Pentecost, the only question with him 
was whether the immersion was performed once or thrice. 

Hefcle, in his Contributions, already noticed, thus con¬ 
trasts Floury with Alexander: “In this respect he forms 
a real contrast to the second great French historian of the 
church, Notalis Alexander. The last writes after the 
manner of his school with hardness, and stiffness,” vol. 2, 30 
p. His great work is learned and able, but dogmatic and 
polemic, rather than purely historical in its character. His 
free Gallican spirit offended Pope Innocent XI who con¬ 
demned the reading of his works under penalty of excom¬ 
munication. Pope Benedict XIII however removed the 
interdict. 

Wall, in his History of Infant Baptism, a work of great 
learning, though inferior in critical value to similar works 
by the Germans, thus voices himself: “Their general and 
ordinary way in the primitive churches was to baptize by 
immersion - - - . This is so plain and clear by an infinite 
number of passages, that we cannot but pity the weak en¬ 
deavors of such predo-baptists as would maintain the 
negative of it; so also we ought to disown and show a dis¬ 
like of the profane scoffs, which some people give to the 
English anti-pcodo-baptists, merely for their use of dipping. 

It is one thing to maintain that that circumstance is not 
absolutely necessary to the essence of baptism, and another 
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to go about to represent it as ridiculous and foolish, or as 
shameful and indecent; when it was, in all probability, the 
way by which our blessed Savior was baptised, and for 
certain, was the most usual and ordinary way, by which 
the ancient Christians did receive their baptism - - - . It 
is a great want of prudence as well as of honesty, to refuse 
to grant to our adversary, what is certainly true, and may 
be proved so.” See vol. 2, 384 p., 1835, Oxford. We have 
quoted from Wall, to meet the oft-repeated prejudice, 
that immersion is in any way or in any sense improper. 
Wall certainly was a man with Christian instincts and 
sentiments. 

Starck, in his History of Baptism, says: “As to the 
mode, there can be no doubt, that it was not by mere 
sprinkling, but by a formal immersion,” 8 p. He adds on 
the next page: “Baptism in the New Testament is never 
compared with the Levitical sprinklings, but with the 
death and resurrection of Christ.” 

Dr. Starck’s work was published about a century ago, 
and shows an extensive acquaintance with the sources of 
church history. 

Chardon, in his History of the Sacraments, thus voices 
himself: “Our Lord has prescribed, in a few words, to his 
disciples, the manner in which the sacrament of baptism 
ought to he conferred, in the words - • - , baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ohost’ - - - The term baptizing signifies that onemustbo 
plunged into the water. - - Besides, since the apostles, up 
to the 14th century and beyond, baptism has been admin¬ 
istered by plunging the candidate in water,” vol. I, 103 p. 
He adds, on the baptism of the 3000: “I do noL see that 
that thing was very difficult. The water did not fail at 
Jerusalem; all the apostles were there; they could 
avail themselves of the help of the other disciples who re¬ 
ceived the Holy Spirit with them in the “upper chamber;” 
and so they could very easily baptize on that day, the three 
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thousand persons by plunging them into the water.” 
Under the notion that the rite is essential, he recognizes 
that other forms were practised in the case of necessity, 
lie recognizes too the right of his church to determine the 
form of baptism. 

Corhlei, in his History of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
says, in the book on the places for its administration: “The 
example of our Lord’s baptism in the .Jordan, naturally 
led to the choice of the rivers for the first places for bap¬ 
tism. Besides nothing could be more favorable than these 
great streams of water for the immersion of the crowds 
who had been converted to Christianity. But as there 
were not rivers everywhere, the writers of the first ages 
have taken care to remark that the sea, the lakes, the . 
ponds, the fountains were equally proper for baptismal 
immersions. Thus fiuvid ablutions disappear in the coun¬ 
tries where baptisteries were erected; but they remained 
in use in idolatrous districts, in which, at different periods, 
numerous conversions have occurred,” vol. 2, 3 p. 

He declares that “most of the theologians and of the 
linguists admit, in a general way the following: 1. That 
there was a total immersion from the evangelical period 
to about the 14th century. 2, That'from the 13th to the 
15th century, there was a partial immersion of the body 
united with a pouring on the head. 3. That in a part of 
the 15th century, infusion alone supplanted infusion ac¬ 
companied by immersion,” vol. 1, 223 p. 

lie gives us a summary of his own views, 1 hey are the 
following: “In the Last in the first centuries, a total im¬ 
mersion in rivers, and probably in baptisteries, without 
always excluding its blending with pouring. I’his practice 
has been preserved up to the present day, in almost all 
oriental countries. 

In the West, from the 4th to the 8th century, a partial 
immersion in the baptisteries, with the addition of infusion 
(evidently to complete (he immersion). 
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From the Stli to the 11th century, the complete vertical 
immersion of infants in the fonts. In this period and 
through the middle ages, we have different expedients for 
the baptism of adults, who could not he immersed in the 
fonts. 

From the 11th to the 13th century, horizontal and com¬ 
plete immersion of the infants in the fonts. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries, now complete immersion, 
now partial immersion, accompanied by infusion; seldom 
infusion alone. 

In the loth and 16th centuries, rarely a complete immer¬ 
sion-, often immersion with infusion; oftener still infusion 
alone. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, pouring alone reigns, im¬ 
mersion preserved to our times in tIn* Mozarabic and the 
Ambrosian rites, (the rites observed by the early Spanish 
Christians, who lived under the government of the Arabs, 
and those still observed at Milan, Italy). The re-establish¬ 
ment of immersion in some religious sects. 

In the 19th century, the rapid progress of immersion in 
different religious communities, above all, in America and 
England,” vol. 1, 249 p. 

Corblet doubts the simple immersion of adults in the 
baptisteries, because generally they were not large enough 
to allow this. No doubt, often, after the general spread 
of infant baptism, immersion was completed by infusion. 
One error involved more or less the other. But it is more 
natural to suppose, that often the candidate kneeled in 
them and was thus immersed, than to accept a needless de¬ 
parture from the usual form. Corblet- admits that this 
was sometimes the ease; see vol. 2, 400 p. And we have 
already referred to an instance of it. The fact that most 
monographic representations present the candidate as 
standing in the water does not make any great difficulty. 
The artist would prefer to represent the immersion so 
completed by infusion. It would give a better picture, 
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because the movement would be more varied and the 
person less concealed. He himself notices the freedom of 
the artist. Thus he remarks: “The artists who wished 
to figure a real immersion without making the body of the 
Savior to disappear in the waters, have heaped the water 
close to him, more or less high, in the form of a wave-like 
mound - - - Divers critics have reproached modern artists 
for representing this infusion, which according to them is 
an anachronism,” vol. 2, 520 p. 

But while he does not admit that the immersion of adults 
was, in a simple, formal manner, practised in the Western 
baptisteries, yet he docs virtually accept immersion as the 
form essentially followed in the early occidental churches. 
He concludes: “Iconography finds itself in accord with 
historical results to demonstrate in a general manner, that 
in the West, immersion, more or less complete, accom¬ 
panied or not by infusion, has reigned during the first 
twelve centuries, and that during this period the mode of 
infusion, especially for infants, has been exceptional; that 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, immersion was much more 
generally practised than infusion; and finally that infusion 
has prevailed in the 15th and a part of the 10th centuries, 
while immersion has become more exceptional,” vol. 1, 
235 p. 

“Tn spite of all our reserves, we are led to believe that in 
the Oriental countries, complete submersion was often 
practised, not only in running water, but also in the bap¬ 
tisteries. - - - Besides, what confirms us in this thought 
is that most of the Oriental communions practise to-day, 
complete immersion, and that in general they have faith¬ 
fully preserved the rites of their primitive churches,” vol, 

1, 227 p. Corblct believes that in the West, a partial im¬ 
mersion was completed by the pouring of water on the 
head. A few pages further on, he cautions us against any 
attempt to prove its antiquity “by the sculptures of the 
Neapolitan sarcophagi, as published by Ciampini, since 
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these tombs date only from the 12th or 16th centuries; or 
by the baptismal scenes in the frescoes of St. Laurence be¬ 
yond the walls which go back only to the 14th century." 

In accounting for the abandonment of the ancient 
practice, he makes a striking observation: “It would 
seem natural to suppose that immersion began to be given 
up in the climate of the north where it. would lead to the 
gravest inconveniences; and yet the facts demonstrate that 
it fell into disuse, first in France, then in Italy, in Germany, 
and at last in England, only under the reign of Elizabeth.” 

Abbe Corblet is director of the Review of Christian Art, 
published in Paris, and correspondent of the Antiquarian 
Society of France. He has spent the last six years in un¬ 
divided labor on his great work on baptism. He shows 
wide acquaintance with the sources, and the leading 
authorities on the subject; and is, in the main, fair in his 
treatment of Protestants. 

Stonrdza, in his Reflections on the Roelrine and Spirit 
of the Orthodox Church, Lhus voices his convictions: “The 
distinctive character of the institution of baptism is, then, 
immersion, which cannot be omitted without destroying 
the mysterious meaning of the sacrament, and without 
contradicting at the same time, the etymological significa¬ 
tion of the word which serves to designate it. - * - In fad, 
the verb fianrtZm has only one single acceptation. It signi¬ 
fies, literally and always, to plunge Baptism and irumer; 
sion are then identical, and to speak of baptism by sprink¬ 
ling is the same as if one should talk of immersion hy 
sprinkling, or of any oilier absurdity of the same nature.” 
67 p. 

Alexander de Stonrdza was hy birth a Greek, hut wa< 
employed by the Czar Nicholas as a diplomatist. He was 
also a writer of great learning, lie died 1 Ho-I. 

A summary way of disposing of immersion, is to declare 
that the mode of baptism is unessential, nay, a matter ol 
pure indifference. But the baptism enjoined by ('brisl in 
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the great commission is itself a mode. For the command 
is in definite and specific language. If Christ had com¬ 
manded us to wash the whole body, leaving the manner of 
applying water an open question, a word (Xoutu) was at 
hand; or if a part of the body, another was in use (vtarw); 
if to sprinkle, the common word for that was at 

his command; and if to pour out (e/c/eui) the light word 
for that also, was before him. In fact he uses them all. 
He took however one and the same word, (ia-rt^io , and that 
word meant to immerse. The act of baptism as described 
accords with immersion. The meaning given toitbyPauI, 
and even implied by our Lord, fully accords with its 
primary meaning. Is sprinkling a mode of immersion?. 
Or pouring? Are a few drops of water a mode of plung¬ 
ing in that element? There may be different ways of im¬ 
mersion. We once witnessed an immersion by a Methodist 
minister, where the candidate kneeled, and was baptized 
with his face toward the water. Besides, as we have all 
along asserted or implied, baptism is a symbol, and that 
symbol is given in immersion. It is not only a command 
of our Lord, but it is a command having in itself an in¬ 
trinsic importance. As a command it looks for obedience. 
This obedience is an act of loyalty to our invisible king, 
and the door of entrance into his visible kingdom. As a 
symbol, it represents the death and resurrection of our 
Lord; and also our own regeneration, wrought by a union 
with the dying and risen Redeemer. So, as elsewhere 
shown, we have in the old apostolic rite of immersion, the 
Christian faith given in the symbolism of baptism. There is 
“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” The triad go to¬ 
gether. The character of the Lord is revealed in our Faith, 
and the character of our Faith is symbolized in our Bap¬ 
tism. The divine and the human accord, and also the in¬ 
ward life and its outward expression. 

Dr. Dale has written four octavo volumes on Baptism, 

He proves that it means inlusposition. Dr. Edward Beecher 
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had already proved that, baptism is purification. Dr. Dale, 
also by a like linguistic and logical process, shows that 
baptism cannot possibly be immersion, for the reason that 
it makes no provision for taking the candidate out of the 
water. He thus amends all the Greek Lexicons, and puts 
to rights the scholarship of Christendom. This last point 
is well taken; it shows that we do not make immersion a 
saving ordinance. Doubtless Dr. Dale had also in his 
mind the immersion of infants, where there was no natural 
provision, either in the mind or the body of the babe, 
against drowning. We agree with him, that where the 
person is too young to believe, he ought, not to be im¬ 
mersed, and that immersion in snob eases is not baptism. 

lint a more serious reply to this last point may be de¬ 
manded. We have only to point out to the reader, that 
the intention of the agent or administrator would, in all 
eases, determine the time of tin* submersion. LI it were 
for the sake of health, of for the purpose of dying, or lor 
simple pleasure and sport, the length of lime would vary. 
Again if it were for capital punishment, there would be 
need of a certain definite length of time, as when the Ana¬ 
baptists were drowned in the lake at Zurich, in cold de 
rision of their convictions on this very subject. Hut as 
the design of baptism is clearly a profession of religion, 
and the symbolic import is plain, so he is to be raised in¬ 
stantly from the water, since the new life begins immedi¬ 
ately from the death and burial of the old. 

Here is perhaps the place to note the several steps which 
the church took, in its departure from the apostolic rite ol 
immersion. This departure was by pouring or by sprink¬ 
ling. At times it. is not easy to separate one ol these 
from the other. The latter practice has become very much 
more general, and deserves our first attention. 

In the apostolic age, we meet with only a single immer¬ 
sion. In the post-apostolic age, of which we know very 
little, trine immersion must have taken its origin. In the 
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first period, the dominant idea in the symbolism of bap¬ 
tism was a dying with Christ, as that death was one, so 
there was only one immersion. In the second period, the 
dominant idea seems to have been a three days burial, 
which was symbolized by a triple immersion. It is possible 
too, that as the ritual became more elaborate, and the can¬ 
didate was called on to profess his faith in each Person of 
the Trinity, so each profession was ratified by a distinct 
immersion. It is certain that this immersion, thrice re¬ 
pealed, shows how profoundly the early Christian con¬ 
sciousness was penetrated by the grand symbolism of the 
rite. And in spile of manifold, practical difficulties, they 
generally held to it throughout Christendom for twelve 
cent uries, and indeed, long after this, in many countries of 
the West. In tin; blast, almost without exception, they hold 
to it, to-day. 

Baptismal regeneration, or the absolute necessity of 
baptism Jo salvation, was at first the main cause of all sub¬ 
sequent departures from the original rite. In order to 
save the soul, in case of sickness, where immersion was 
unsafe, sprinkling was to be tolerated. Gou in his grace 
would accept the substitute. After the validity of sprink¬ 
ling in exceptional cases was allowed, it came very 
gradually, and after much opposition, to be allowed in all 
eases. This last view was favored by tin- growing belief, 
l bat one part of the body, especially the head, could be 
taken to represent the whole, so that this kind of so-called 
partial immersion paved the way for the abandonment ol 
the ancient rite altogether. And thus water came to he 
applied in small drops only to the head. With the intro¬ 
duction of infant baptism, and its subsequent general 
adoption, the baptism of persons capable of conscious faith, 
became very rare. The consequence was, the sense of the 
meaning of the rite was greatly weakened." I he sign and 
the symbol was obscured, because the great spiritual re¬ 
ality was not there, to be symbolized. There remained 
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only an arbitrary rite. The question must come up, as 
God is not arbitrary, is not one rite as good as another? 
They no longer looked on the form as the body of which 
faith was the soul, but only as a dress, the make of which 
was to be determined by climate, custom and convenience. 
At a later period, it came to be looked upon, not as the ex¬ 
pression of a divine creed, but merely as a profession—a 
mere ceremony without intrinsic significance, and subject 
merely to one’s pleasure. The great tide of self-indulgence 
carried the day. 

The rise of pouring was somewhat different. As a rule, 
we may affirm, that while sprinkling was accepted as a 
substitute for immersion, pouring was generally accepted 
not as a substitute, but as an adjunct or complement of 
immersion. Then a copious pouring was considered as a 
kind of immersion and accepted for it. At a later period 
when the old and spacious fonts gave way to those suited 
for the immersion of infants, simple pouring was used 
whether copious or not, in the ease of the adult candidate. 
Pouring itself at last yielded to sprinkling, from the same 
self-regarding principle which led the church of the West 
to abandon immersion. It was impossible to make pour¬ 
ing the half-way house between the two. 

In this change, the conscience of the Roman Catholic 
has been heiped by the church’s dogma that it was a matter 
under her control—a matter of mere discipline. Hut the 
Protestant has no such relief, lie must interpret, as best 
he can, his Bible, with the authority of the best scholars 
against his views. The common refuge is the idea that 
God is indifferent to forms. lie undoubtedly is indifferent 
to meaningless or to empty form, to any symbol which 
fails to symbolize the reality behind it. But he is not in¬ 
different to the Lord’s supper, when it represents a great, 
spiritual fact, nor is lie indifferent to baptism when it sym¬ 
bolizes a like spiritual verity. Our orthodox friends would 
not change the first of these symbols; why then change 
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second? They do not proposnssojnvitc lLo Friends, oven 
when tlioir Christianity is recognii^l^gti/rIgt.{my hope to 
meet them in heaven itself. yA 

The validity of baptism depends on three thTfig^M-he 
profession of faitli in Christ, the immersion of the wliuftss 
body in water, and on the use of the formula as given by 
our Lord. Its regularity depends also on the rite being 
performed by a recognized minister of Christ. But no such 
. irregularity can affect the validity of the rite, where there 
is an honest, intelligent profession of faith, and where the 
outward form and formula are observed. The Baptist 
church is the last place for any form of sacerdotalism. 

We must insist on immersion, because we believe that 
Christ commanded it; because of its importance as seen in 
the Scriptures; because it is the one and the only one sym¬ 
bolic; creed, given by God himself; because it is thus con¬ 
servative of the evangelical system of faith; because sub¬ 
mission to it requires a more positive and marked self- 
sacrilice than the submission to sprinkling or pouring; and 
finally, because, while, as these pages have shown, a host 
of men, outside of the Baptist denomination, having doubts 
about any other form, none of any account have any mis¬ 
givings about immersion. It is the safe and sure way. 

The* value of baptism itself is of grave importance. It 
con linns the faith which it expresses and professes. 1 lie 
soul puls more into an act than into an utterance. It puts 
its entire life-choice of God into an act, which is public, 
and which is joyously yielded to, once for all and for cm oi. 

Is it strange that Paul should have established the order, 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism?” Or that John should 
afiinn, that Christ “came by water and by blood? 

We insist on immersion, however, because it natuM \ 
and necessarily, in the case of all who understand its irn 
port, makes prominent the supreme need of faith. Its vei} 
symbolism presupposes faith. We could not inulligtiil \ 
believe and practise immersion, except ns we shock a.o 
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hold that faith must precede and justify such a symboi. 
So the one great desideratum is a personal faith in a 
personal Saviour. 


SECTION THIRD. 

THE SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 

There is only one baptism for all, whether children or 
adults, in the New Testament. For the formula is one and 
the same, and the confession is one and the same, and the. 
symbol is one and the same in its import, and the door 
into the church is also one and the same. And this one 
baptism is the baptism of believers. 

The formula given by our Lord is the summary of all 
that the soul accepts in his baptism. He avows his fellow¬ 
ship with the Triune God. It is thus an act of self-sur¬ 
render, intelligent, profound and free. It is the faith of a 
new spiritual birth, and so can never be repeated. 

This law of the divine kingdom is given in Christ’s great 
commission. It is an intrcgal part and parcel of the very 
constitution of the Christian religion; and cannot be 
altered or abrogated by any church custom or church leg¬ 
islation whatever. Nominally, all admit this view, since 
all still hold one and the same formula for all candidates, 
young or old. But this formula is of value, just because 
it gives a creed to be accepted by every candidate. '1 here 
is no magical efficacy in the mere words, which gives to an 
outward ceremony its inward value. It is rather the free, 
personal acceptance of the creed which makes the baptism 
so solemn and so significant. That significance is still 
further enhanced, when immersion is made to testify to 
that great moral change, from which alone faith can issue. 
Titus baptism is to be viewed as the supremo act of faith, 
and the supreme act of obedience, to ho made once for all 
and forever. Without that faith, clear and conscious, and 
without that spirit of obedience, intelligent and free, the 
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ordinance either changes its radical character, or becomes 
a meaningless ceremony or a magical performance. 

We cannot admit of any departures from this idea of 
baptism by the early disciples of our Lord. All the posi¬ 
tive precepts of Christ and his apostles in reference to this 
rite, all their express allusions to its meaning, and all the 
clear cases they mention, are in harmony with the funda¬ 
mental principle that faith must always precede baptism. 
It, in any given case, baptism is mentioned without any 
formal allusion to faith, the momentum of evidence in 
iavor of its actual existence is too overwhelmingly great to 
allow of any misgiving whatever. 

The briefer designations of baptism lead to the same view. 
Thus the apostle Peter says: “Repent and be baptized 
every one of you upon the name of Jesus Christ.” Here 
baptism rests for its foundation on the acceptance of Jesus 
as being all that his name signifies. 

Dr. Donaldson, in his Christian Orthodoxy, thus states 
the point: “Lest we should imagine for a moment that 
this baptism in the name of the Three Persons was some 
magical or mysterious rite, which operated like a charm 
and opened the door to the church and to the promise of 
Christ, without any corresponding act on our own part, 
we have the necessary explanation in the parallel passage 
of fit. JMark; ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature; he that bclieveth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that bclieveth not shall be con¬ 
demned.’ Here we have it plainly stated that belief comes 
before baptism. But belief in what? Of course belief in 
• hat unto which we were baptized—in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. From the earliest 
days, the church had no doubt upon this point; for the 
simplest creed which was required of the candidates for 
baptism was, as wo have seen, a profession of faith in the 
Throe Holy Persons.” He might have added that the very 
import of the baptismal act also involved a like profession 
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of faith. Dr. Donaldson was a Follow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 1 , England, lie aimed, in the work before ns, 
to reconcile orthodoxy with the conclusions of modern 
biblical learning. He has given one of these conclusions 
in the preceding quotation. His learning is unquestioned, 
and his judgment, as given in the extract, may aiso safely 
challenge the closest scrutiny. See 427 p. 

It is declared of the Samaritan believers, that they had 
been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus, Mere 
baptism denotes the new conscious relation of the soul to 
Jesus as its Lord. Similar is Paul’s declaration to the 
church at Rome: “Are ye ignorant that all who were bap¬ 
tized into Christ were baptized into his death?” Here the 
apostle affirms, as a well-known principle, that all who are 
baptized have a participation, a full share in the Christ 
that died and rose again. Here the baptism is presented 
as establishing a relation between the soul and its Saviour; 
and that relation is one of lilial, joyous trust—of supreme, 
victorious faith. 

The symbol itself, as we have indicated in the previous 
section, gives us a death to sin and a rising to a new life, 
by virtue of this fellowship with Christ. The root of this 
new life is a personal faitli in Christ, as our Saviour. 

The following statements, taken, with one exception, 
front the Acts and the Epistles, express or imply that faith 
must precede baptism. We give them without any special 
order: “Go ye therefore, ami make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them - - - teaching them.” “Repent ye, and 
be baptized, every one of you.” “They that received his 
word were baptized.” “Can any man forbid the water, 
■ that these should not be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we?” “Ill-other Saul, receive thy 
sight. - - and now, why tamest thou? arise anil be baptized. 
The Lord - - - hath sent me, that thou mightesl. receive 
thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Spirit - - and lie 
arose and was baptized.” “Philip - - - preached unto 
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him Jesus. - - - The eunuch saitb: ‘Behold, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to he baptized?’” “And Crispus be¬ 
lieved in the Lord with his house, and many of the Corin¬ 
thians hearing, believed, and were baptized.” “A certain 
woman, named Lydia, whose heart the Lord had opened, 
gave hoed unto the things which were spoken by Paul. - - 

- she was baptized.” ‘“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’ 
Aud they said: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shall be saved, aud thy house.’ And they spake the 
word of the Lord unto him, with all that were in his house 

- - - and was baptized, he and all his immediately.” “For 
as many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on 
Christ.” 

The apostle Peter assures us, that baptism is “not the 
putting away the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of 
a good conscience toward God.” Most critics are agreed 
as to the general purport of this passage. In brief it is 
this: Baptism does not cleanse the body but does purify 
the conscience. They only differ in their methods of 
bringing out this Petrine conception. With Luther and 
others, it was the bond or covenant of a good conscience. 
With Dc Wette and others, it was the pledge or vow of a 
good conscience. With WeisR and others, it was (he re¬ 
quest for a good conscience. It seems to us simpler, to 
take it as the appeal of a good conscience, addressed to 
God, for his approval, as the great Witness and the su¬ 
preme Judge. The interrogation carries with it a full 
faith in God’s answer. Here baptism is viewed as an act 
of obedience, supreme and all-embracing, carrying with it 
the entire life. It is thus like a vow of obedience, or an 
oath of allegiance. The inward spirit and the outward 
rite make up, in Peter’s view, the essential factors of bap¬ 
tism. 

Huther remarks, in loco-. “The phraseology means the 
consciousness of pure intentions, ov the consciousness of 
sincerely willing that which is good. - - - If baptism is 
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really to bring a blessing to the person baptized, he must 
surely desire it with a good conscience.’' The idea of in¬ 
terrogation by proxy is totally foreign to the N. T. ac¬ 
counts of baptism. 

Over against these clear expressions and implications, 
there cannot be found a solitary intimation, clear and un¬ 
questioned, that baptism was administered without a con¬ 
scious faith in Jesus Christ. Besides, the idea and the law 
of baptism, as given in the N. T., is one and the same for 
all. 

But this silence of our Lord and of his apostles, on oc¬ 
casions which not only invited but demanded an authorita¬ 
tive utterance on their part, is the solemn condemnation 
of Pfedo-baptism. Certainly, if Jesus had favored the idea 
of baptism for unconscious babes, lie would have com¬ 
manded his apostles to baptize them. But he provided 
only for the baptism of believers. When he takes children 
up in his arms and blesses them, he does not drop a word 
on baptism. All children, in or out of the Abrahainie 
covenant, or of any other covenant, though it be simply 
that of creation, are safe in him, while on their passage 
from birth to a free, responsible life. Me would make no 
distinction among children by any outward rite whatever. 
All children who meet him in the other world, will receive 
from him the baptism o£ the Spirit of God. That will be 
their initiation into the kingdom of God. No class of in¬ 
fants are to be introduced by baptism into the cares and 
the duties of a Christian church 1 , or to be baptized, and 
then denied all the church privileges which baptism im¬ 
plies and guarantees. Nor are all to be admitted on 
account of the faith of parents, or of sponsors, or of 
the church, or because of their common organic rela¬ 
tion to Christ; for this would give but a very small 
place for any baptism grounded on a free, conscious, 
personal faith in Jesus Christ. There would be, too, no 
moral distinction between those who were baptized and 
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those who were not. At least, baptism would in this case 
make no discrimination. 

Just here, the view of Reuss, in his Evangelical History, 
containing a synopsis of the first three gospels, is in place. 
He thus comments on Matt. xix. 13—15, Mark xi. 13—16, 
Luke xviii.15—17: “Jesus declares that he loves children, 
and is interested in them, because they have a quality, 
which all those ought to have who wish to enter the king¬ 
dom of God. What is this quality? How is an adult man 
able to be like a child, if lie would have a part in this 
kingdom? If the response of Jesus had limited itself to 
the phrase common to the three evangelists, we should 
content ourselves with repeating our former explanation. 
But Mark and Luke add another, that it is necessary to 
receive the kingdom as a child receives it. This is a new 
thought. The children are here contrasted with the men 
with whom Jesus ordinarily dealt, when he treated of this 
kingdom—with those who in their quality as Jews, or as 
righteous, or as rigorous observers of the law, claimed their 
part in the kingdom as an acquired right, as a recompense 
which was their due. The child did not take this point oi 
view; he ardently desired, but he did not calculate; he did 
not weigh his claims, but accepted, with joy and thanks¬ 
giving, that which his parents offered him.” 

This word of Jesus: “‘Let children come to me,’ is 
wrongfully cited by those who endeavor to establish the 
baptism of children on the texts of the New 1 estamunt. 
One can use them for this purpose, only as he lormsan iuea 
of baptism itself, different from that held by John the 
Baptist, Jesus and the apostles, who demanded first of ail 
a conscious and deliberate faith,” vol. 1, 52-t p. Reuss 
adds, on the formula, the following: “We see, by the 
history and practice of the apostles, that baptism was ad¬ 
ministered after the simple declaration of faith in Jesus as 
the Christ, while the more regular and more profound in¬ 
struction in the principles of the gospel was made to fol- 
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low this act of initiation.” See 710 p. We have already 
quoted from Reuss’ Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age. 

But there were also many occasions, which would have 
invited and even have required the apostles to have estab¬ 
lished or have sanctioned infant baptism, if, indeed, they 
had favored it. Thus when the question of circumcision 
was raised, as we see it was, from the Acts and the Epistle 
to the Galatians, there is no intimation that baptism takes 
its place. Thus also when the conscience of the converted 
wife or converted husband was troubled about her or his 
marriage union with a heathen consort, Paul could have 
easily quieted that conscience, by reminding the Christian 
parent that his infant children were already baptized, and 
so the union of the mixed marriage already had received 
the sanction of the church. He does no such thing. Thus, 
too, when the apostle gives directions to parents, he does 
not enjoin on them the solemn duty to have their children 
baptized. Here the duty, if it existed at all, was one rest¬ 
ing on the parent, and not on the child, by reason of his 
very infancy. Again, the apostle addresses, in his epistles, 
the children of the family, but he never reminds them of 
their baptism, and the vows they had unconsciously as¬ 
sumed in infancy. He reminds Timothy of the taith o! 
his mother and graud-umther, but not of his infant conse¬ 
cration in baptism. So we must conclude t hat the silence 
which reigns throughout the New Testament, when and 
where, on the pteilo-haptisf,theory, an imperative utterance 
was demanded, is the condemnation of infant baptism. 

It was not. forbidden, for it had never been practised, 
nor had any danger in that direction ever occurred to the 
apostles. A religious teacher never invents new heresies 
lor the purpose of denouncing them; nor does a moralist 
imagine new forms of vice for tint sake of forbidding them. 
They had first, and foremost required faith as the condi¬ 
tion of baptism; they had fixed the symbol ol that faith; 
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they had given the formula which embodied the object of 
that faith, and thus had promulgated the law of baptism. 
Now this very law itself would condemn, and so forbid 
every departure from its requirements. 

Besides, to accept a rite which is not forbidden in the 
N. T. is to accept a misleading principle. We might thus 
justify a vicarious baptism of the living in behalf of the 
dead. We might use water or milk, as we have suggested, 
in the Lord’s supper. We might have prayers for the 
dead, in our private devotions or our public worship. The 
worship of the Virgin Mary is no more forbidden in any 
formal manner than the baptism of the infant. But the 
whole gospel is against both, in its spirit and in its prin¬ 
ciples, and in the usages it sanctions and justifies. 

In view of the evidence in favor of believer’s baptism, 
can any weight he attached to the baptism of a few house¬ 
holds, mentioned in the N. T.? The question is not 
whether there were any children loo young to believe. 
And even then it would not occur to the writer to make 


au exception of them. The family servant tells the truth, 
when she says to the caller, “The family are all out,’ 
though the baby is asleep in the cradle. But there is noth¬ 
ing strange in having three household baptisms referred 
to in a period of from thirty to fifty years. It is only the 


small minority of families which has'e children too young 
to believe. Kor there are many homes without children, 
and many more which I he children have outgrown and lelt, 
and a still larger number, where the children have passed 
from infancy to youth and early manhood. I hen often, 
there is only one child left by the hand of death. * hc'i 
again, the family of children is often few, lor more die in 
infancy than in early youth. The death too ol one of ih< 
parents may lessen the number ol infants. \Y e have known 
very many Baptist pastors who have baptized mine boast - 
holds than are mentioned in the Actsor the Epistles. On 
these household baptisms, Mover thus comments. On this 
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question the following remarks are to he made: (1) If, in 
the Jewish and Gentile families which were converted to 
Christ, there were children, their baptism is to he assumed, 
in those cases, when they were so far advanced, that they 
could and did confess their faith in Jesus as the Messiah; 
for this was the universal, absolutely necessary qualifica¬ 
tion for the reception of baptism. (y) If, on the other 
hand, there were children still incapable of confessing, 
baptism could not be administered to those, to whom that, 
which was the necessary presupposition of baptism - - - 
was still wanting - - - Therefore (■!■) the baptism of the 
children of Christians, of which no no trace is found in the 
N. T., is not to be held as an apostolic ordinance.” See 
his note on Acts xvi. IS. 

This testimony of the great Lutheran critic is supported 
by Blunt, an Episcopal divine, in Ids Dictionary of Doc¬ 
trinal and Historical Theology: “Tt is argued that, as the 
household of Lydia and the jailor wore baptized, there 
were probably infants among them; hut, admitting this 
probability, there is no proof that the Apostle baptized 
ihcm. We cannot fairly prove the apostolic origin of in* 
fant baptism, by assuming the existence of the usage it¬ 
self. - - - The evidence on this subject from the Scrip¬ 
tures amounts to this, that we only read of baptism tiller 
a profession of faith and repentance. '1 'his by no means, 
it is true, excludes the possibility of the existence at the 
same time of infant baptism without such conditions; but 
the fact must not be assumed without evidence, and the 
utter want of proof from Holy Scriptures obviously leads 
to a different conclusion,” :t-M- p. To the same effect. 
Picard, a learned French contemporary, writes in the Lucy, 
of Religious Sciences, in his admirable article on Baptism: 
“The passage of 1 Cor. i. 10,: ‘I baptized also the house¬ 
hold of Stephanas’ does not prove that there were children 
in this family, nor if there had heen, that they were also 
baptized. The same may he said of the passages in Acts 
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xvi. 15—32 and 33, which do not expressly mention that 
little children had received baptism, and which we should 
not invoke in favor of the apostolic origin of infant bap¬ 
tism,” vol. 2, 56 p. 

Hoefling, in the work referred to in the last section, lias 
the following: “Indeed, an historical proof cannot be 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures, that children had already 
been baptized by the apostles, since in those places where 
we have an account of the baptism of whole families, (Acts 
xvi. 15—32—33, xviii. 8, x. 44—tS; 1 Cor. i. 16) there is 
no mention made of the presence of young children in 
those families,” 09 p. This testimony is all the stronger, 
because Hooding is intense in his advocacy of infant bap¬ 
tism.. He even says the contrary cannot lie proved with 
regard to these families. But we are not called on to do 
so. The burden of proof rests with him. We rely on the 
law of baptism, and the constant practice which illustrates 
that law. Those who seek a different basis on which to 
place it, must give us more than a mere conjecture. For • 
a conjecture which is more than doubtful cannot set aside 
a known principle and clear examples of an opposite 
practice. 

llngenbach says: “The passages from Scripture, cited 
in favor of infant baptism as a usage of the primitive 
church, arc doubtful and prove nothing,” vol. I, 200 p. 

He includes those wc are commenting upon. 

Knapp, in his Theology, has the following: “Many of 
the ancients and moderns have disapproved of infant bap¬ 
tism. - - - There is no decisive example of this practice in 

the New Testament; for it may be objected against those 
passages where the bapLism of whole families arc men¬ 
tioned, Acts x. 42, el cel., that it is doubtful whether there 
were any children in those families, and if there wore, 
whether they were then baptized - - - There is therefore 
no express command for infant baptism found in the New 
Testament,” 4 94 p. 
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In Kitio’s Cyclo. of Bib. Lit., we have an article by 
Jacobi, of Berlin University, who wrote at the request of 
Ncandor, and who is endorsed by the great church his¬ 
torian, as “fully qualified, by liis knowledge and critical 
talents, to undertake the task.” Me says: “Infant bap¬ 
tism was established neither by Christ nor the apostles - - 
- In support of the contrary opinion, the advocates in 
former ages (now hardly any) used to appeal to Matt. xix. 
14; but tlieir strongest argument in its favor is the regula¬ 
tion of baptizing all the members of a house and family 
(l of Cor. and others). In none of these instances has it 
been proved that there were little children among them: 
but. even supposing there were, there was no necessity of 
excluding them from baptism in plain words, since such 
exclusion was understood as a matter of course.” See 1st 
edition, 287 p. 

Dr. Engelhardt, in the work we have quoted from, re¬ 
marks: “The baptism of children was not yet common in 
the first two centuries. The proofs for its existence in the 
apostolic age, which one would draw from the accounts in 
the apostolic history, concerning the baptism of whole 
families, tire not sufficient.” See 332—33:1 p. 

From Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, we have the follow¬ 
ing: “If baptism was thought limited to those who could 
make a confession of faith, it would not be deemed neces¬ 
sary to mention infants as not included in the household 
that are baptized, any more that! it would be necessary to 
except them, if one were speaking of a whole household 
going forth to fight against the enemy.” See article on 
Baptism. 

Sehenkel, in his Bible-Lexicon, says: “It is clear that 
the baptism of infant children in the apostolic times can¬ 
not be thought of. Some refer, indeed, to passages where 
we have an account of the baptism of the household, that 
is of the family, to make it credible that children among 
others were also baptized. But by house, families of grown 
people and slaves are to be understood,” voi. 5, 467 p. 
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Stark, in Ins History of Baptism, says: “It must be ad¬ 
mitted that not a single example of the baptism of children 
and infants can be found in the New Testament. For al¬ 
though hero and there, it is said that the apostles baptized 
whole families, there is nothing in this that could lead us 
to think of the baptism of little children. The reverse is 
true. For in those places regard was paid to the reception 
of the gospel. Those passages give no stronger proof of 
infant baptism, than similar passages do of infant com¬ 
munion. Hence learned men have regarded infant bap¬ 
tism, no less than infant communion, as an innovation, in¬ 
troduced since the apostolic times,” 10 p. He mentions 
Salmasius, Arnold, Vives and Strabo. 

Now let us examine very briefly these so-called house¬ 
hold baptisms. 

There, arc only three cases mentioned in the entire New 
Testament. These are the family of Stephanas, of the 
jailor and of Lydia. Paul simply declares that he baptized 
the household of Stephanas (1 Cor., i. 1C) and at the close 
of this epistle, he affirms of this same household that 
“they have set themselves to minister unto the saints. 
Thus they were fit candidates for baptism. The case of 
the jailor is the only one of which it is said in express 
terms that all the family were baptized. But the author 
of the Acts is ef|ually explicit in affirming that Paul and 
Silas spoke the word of the Lord “unto him, and with all 
that were in his house." Acts xvi. 32. There remains 
only one more household, namely, that of Lydia. Now 
she is spoken of as a seller of purple, and as anaj 
hundreds of miles from her home. She has her on n house, 
to which she invites Paul and Silas. 1 here is no .illusion 
to any husband, but the inference is mo9t natural that s ie 
had her associates or servants in her business. Wbj shou 
we found an institution on a solitary instance, when ooi 
in that one, the probabilities are against the presence of 
infant children? Besides, there are three othci c.i cs 
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believing families—John iv. 56; Acts x. 2, xviii. 8. Can 
we doubt their baptism though it is not mentioned? And 
so in this single case of Lydia, when all were baptized, may 
we not feel sure that they also believed? Are we in such a 
solitary and more than doubtful case, to set aside the law 
of baptism and sunder what God has put together? 

Is not Coleridge right, when he says, in his Aids to Re¬ 
flection, “I have, I confess, no eye for those smoke-like 
wreaths of inference, this ever-widening spiral eryo (there¬ 
fore) from the narrow aperture of perhaps a single Lext; 
or rather an interpretation forced into it, by construing an 
idiomatic phrase in an artless narrative, with the same 
absoluteness as if it had formed part of a mathematical 
problem. I start back from these inverted pyramids, 
whore the apex is the base. - - - Mad the baptism of in¬ 
fants, at that early period of the gospel, been a known 
practice, or had this been previously demonstrated—then 
indeed, the argument, that, in all probability, there were 
young children in so large a family, would be no other¬ 
wise objectionable, than as being superfluous and a sort of 
anti-climax in logic,” 320 p. 

The passage in Paul’s lirst epistle to Cor. vii. 12—14, is 
often used in support of infant baptism. The course of 
thought here, expressed or implied, is the following: Do 
not abandon your unbelieving companion. Marriage is an 
ordinance of God. Wedlock is holy, and the children thus 
born are holy too. You accept with me this last fact, and 
do not propose to repudiate your children; why then re¬ 
pudiate one of their parents? Ylm know that whatever is 
set apart by God, and so for him, is holy in Us relations. 
The family is so set apart, and all its members share in 
the sacredness of this relation. LJse then this sacred rela¬ 
tion lor the good of the unbelieving partner of your larnily 
life. Here we see that the holiness spoken of is one ol 
outward relation, and not of inward disposition. And we 
also see that baptism is not the basis of it, nor the faith 
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even of the parents, but primarily and essentially the mar¬ 
riage covenant itself, and the uses which may be made of it. 

Neander, in his history of Christian Dogmas, says: 
“Paul’s language, in t Cor. vii. 14, is also-against its apos¬ 
tolic origin, where he aims at proving that a Christian 
woman need not fear living in wedlock with a heathen, 
since the unbeliever would bo sanctified by the believing 
wife; and as a proof of this he adds, otherwise the children 
of the Christians would be unclean; but now are they holy, 
on account of the influence of Christian fellowship. Had 
infant baptism been practised at that time, the argument 
would have had no force, for they would have been holy 
by means of their baptism. Infant baptism, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as an apostolic institution,” 230 p. 

To the same effect, so far as this passage is concerned, 
De Wette says, in Studies and Criticism,—the oldest, and 
one of the best 'rheological Reviews of Germany: “Ac¬ 
cordingly, we have in this plaqe, a proof that at the time 
of the apostles, children were not yet baptized.” See vol. 
1830, 671 p. Do Wette, as Neander, being pcedo-baptist, 
seeks to justify the rite by the principle here given, but 
such an addition to the solemn rite, grounded on an idea 
incidentally thrown out is certainly unwarranted. With 
such a theory of development, we arc certainly on our way 
to the Papal City. 

Meyer, in loco, thus comments: “Had the baptism of 
Christian children been then in existence, Paul could not 
have drawn this inference, because, in that case, the holi¬ 
ness of such children would have had another basis.” He 
adds, “The passage does not even contain any cxegetical 
.justification of infant baptism. Neither is it the point of 
departure, from which, of necessity, pcedo-baptism must 
have developed itself.” This last view is historically 
certain. In a note, Mover remarks: “J he children of 
Christians are holy already (without baptism) at a time of 
life, at which it is as yet inconceivable that the unclean- 
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ness should be removed, throng]) fellowship with the Re¬ 
deemer, by faith.” 

A contributor to the North British Review, vol. 1852, 
and a decided peedo-baptist, writes: “Scripture knows 
nothing of the baptism of infants. There is absolutely 
not a single trace of it to be found in the New Testament. 

- - - It may be urged that 1 Cor. vii. 14 is incompatible 
with the supposition that infant baptism was then practised 
at Corinth. - - - A father, who had had his children bap¬ 
tized, would have effectually demolished the apostle’s 
reasoning, by the simple reply that the holiness of his 
children, as members of Christ’s church, was no reason for 
thinking the marriage holy, or his not putting away his 
unbelieving wife,” 210 p. In other words, he would have 
said: “The sanctity'of the child rests on baptism. And 
so its holiness does not help the unbelieving mother. The 
child is pure by baptism. Not so the mother, and I may 
put her away and keep my children.” 

Jacobi, in Kitto’s Eney. (see above) remarks: “A pretty 
sure testimony of its non-existence in (lie*apostolic age 
may be inferred from 1 Cor. vii. 14, since Paul would have 
certainly referred to the baptism of children for their 
holiness,” 287 p. 

Weiss, in his Biblical Theology, remarks on 1 Cor. vii. 
14: “The companion who is not a Christian iR sanctified 
through the communion with the one who is a Christian; 
the unbaptized child through communion with the Chris¬ 
tian parents.” See note on 832 p. 2 ed. It is the same in 
the third. 

Bohner, in his Doctrinal Distinctions of Catholic, and 
Evangelical Churches, remarks, on the bearing of the pas¬ 
sage on infant baptism: “The apostle, in his conclusion, 
makes no reference whatever to baptism by water as the 
medium of their’ltoliness,” vol. 2, 178 p. Ten passages 
further on, he adds: “But the change of mind and the 
faith could not be attributed in advance to infants in their 
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baptism, since children at that age are not susceptible of 
such moral and religious self-determinations. Baptism 
should not, therefore, be administered to children.” 

Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Compendium, remarks: “In 
1 Cor. vii, 14, we have no reference whatever to baptism, 
and the children of mixed marriages are alone considered,” 
vol. 2, 624 p. 

We have also the testimony of Julius Mueller. It is 
taken from the analysis and proof-texts of Mueller’s System 
°1 Theology, prepared by the late Dr. II. B. Smith, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y.: “The Scriptural 
proof of the necessity of infant baptism is insufficient (the 
usual passages adduced in the 1ST. T. do not relate to bap¬ 
tism.) Nor can it be shown that the apostles baptized in¬ 
fants; 1 Cor. vii. 14, (the word “holy” does not imply 
baptism, otherwise, the argument of the apostle would be 
futile) the way in which they speak of baptism, and the 
testimony of early church history, put it almost beyond 
doubt that infant baptism was not practised in the apos¬ 
tolic church,” 42 p. 

Mueller was the late eminent Professor of Theology at 
Malle. Dr. Smith in preparing the analysis was aided both 
by the manuscript lectures of Mueller, and a condensed' 
synopsis of his dogmatics drawn up by one of his pupils 
under his own supervision. When the writer was at Halle, 
some years ago, Dr. Mueller was regarded as one of the 
foremost teachers in theology. 

Corblet remarks on this passage: “When St. Paul wish¬ 
ing to establish the legitimacy of tiie conjugal bonds in 
mixed marriages, says to the Corinthians: ‘Your children 
are holy,’ must we conclude, with St. Augustine, that they 
had been baptized? The apostle, as other Fathers of the 
Church have better explained it, required the Christian 
woman not to separate herself from her idolatrous husband, 
in order that her children might he considered as legiti¬ 
mate, that they might not.be brought up by the father in 
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the worship of idols, but that they might receive a pious 
and Christian education,” vol. I, 376 p. 

In tins passage, the family is regarded as a theocratic in¬ 
stitution, and so the members have a theocratic holiness. 
See Romans xi. 16. As the Jewish state was of divine ap¬ 
pointment, and had a divine blessing, so every family was 
and is viewed by God as a divine institution. This sanctity 
is not invalidated by the fact that the husband or the wife 
is unconverted. On the contrary, in every marriage, tho 
Christian influence of either one of the parents wiii be a 
blessing to the other. Least of all, are the children to be 
considered outcasts from the grace of God. They have 
the blessing of God—a blessing made all the greater, if 
one or both of the parents are Christian, There is no 
reason why a rite which concerns the conscious believer 
alone should be given to them. At most, it might he con¬ 
tended, that it would be a useful custom for parents to 
publicly consecrate their children to God, by some simple 
rite as sprinkling, if only this was separate and distinct 
from baptism. 

The attempt has frequently been made to justify pasdo- 
baptism by its analogy with circumcision. The latter rile 
is supposed to have made the Jewish child, or any de¬ 
pendent in the family, a member of the Jewish state, and 
so it is inferred that baptism takes its place and can bead- 
ministered to the child, and thus make him a member ot 
the Christian church. In short, circumcision is here viewed 
as a type of baptism. 

To this, we reply that tile points of agreement are much 
fewer and far less significant than the points of difference. 
We here have to do only with the obvious import of cir¬ 
cumcision, and not with the side-questions which are con¬ 
nected with its origin and diffusion. Both are initiatory 
rites, or are here supposed to be, and both are signs or 
symbols of purity. Here the obvious analogy ends. We 
must repeat the remark elsewhere made that this agree- 
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incut, though relatively slight, makes them coordinate 
typos of a common spiritual verity. 

Let us note now the numerous and radical differences be¬ 
tween the two rites. Circumcision was applied only to 
the males, baptism is administered to both sexes. Cir¬ 
cumcision is determined by his natural birth (in the ease 
of the child) while baptism is connected with his spiritual 
birth. Circumcision introduced the child into a single, 
narrow, Jewish state, while baptism introduces the believer 
into a universal and spiritual kingdom. The one makes 
the candidate a citizen—a citizen in a theocratic state— 
but still only a citizen of a state, while the other makes him 
a child in the family of God. Circumcision was a sign, 
primarily, of outward purity, as denoting a connection 
with a people, a race set apart for Jehovah. It did not 
mark a change of character, but a change of relations. 
Baptism is the symbol of an inward and personal regenera¬ 
tion. It denotes not so much a change of relations as a 
change of personal character. Circumcision points to 
moral purity, only in a secondary sense. The Jewish race 
is outwardly separated and outwardly set apart to God, 
and the child, independent altogether of his disposition, 
shares in this outward national consecration. The primary 
and direct import of baptism is, not merely purity of heart 
in the believer, not simply this disposition of mind thus 
vaguely stated, but a regenerate life wrought by apersonal 
and direct fellowship with Christ himself. If circumcision 
points back to any fact (which may be questioned) it is 
only to the calling of Abraham and the founding of a state, 
while baptism does, beyond doubt, point, to (he broadest 
facts of human history, the death and resurrection of our 
divine Redeemer. Tims we do not find naturally and ob¬ 
viously in circumcision, the essential elements of Judaism. 

It is not, in itself, a plain and simple expression of the 
ancient economy. While baptism does, in a clear and open 
way, embody what is essential in Christianity. The rite 
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of circumcision suggests only in a vague way by an inter¬ 
pretation put into it, and so an arbitrary one, the notion 
of consecration, and at most a consecration by others. 
The symbol of baptism has its specific import, and requires 
not consecration by others, but self-consecration; for it is 
a duty incumbeni on the soul and not resting on parent or 
sponsor. So one is the passive submission to a rite im¬ 
posed by others, white the other is a free, voluntary pro¬ 
fession of faith in the Triune God. And the last and 
supreme point of difference to be noted is, that in the case 
of circumcision, there was no solemn formula giving the 
object of faith, while the formula in baptism isan essential 
part of it, without which it would not be baptism at all. 
The child is never said to be circumcised into the name of 
Jehovah, but the believer is declared to be baptized into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Scriptural allusions to circumcision support the 
general view here indicated. Lut us note the bearing ol 
them on the question before us, namely, did baptism take 
the place of circumcision? First. The N. T. never speaks 
of baptism taking the place of circumcision. It is ustal 
metaphorically to denote purity of heart, or in a general 
way as a sign of purity of character and life. 'Finis 
Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, says: “circumcision is 
that of the heart.” To the Galatians: “Neither is circum¬ 
cision anything, nor uncircumcision, blit a new creature.” 
Again in Philippians: “We are the .circumcision, who 
worship by the Spirit of God.” So in Colossians: “In 
whom (i. e. in Christ.) ye were also circumcised with 
a circumcision not made with hands, in the putting 
off of the body of the flesh, in the circumcision ol 
Christ” (i. e. wrought by Christ). Having thus alluded to 
this mortjJ circumcision, the apostle goes on to the deeper 
and more expressive form of it indicated by baptism, as a 
dying to sin and a rising to a new life, in fellowship with 
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the Lord who died and rose again. Second. This silence 
of Paul in reference to any such substitution is note¬ 
worthy, especially so in Acts 15th chap., where it is re¬ 
corded that “certain men came down from .Judea and 
taught the brethren, saying: ‘ Except ye be circumcised, 
alter the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved,”’and when 
the assembling of a council at Jerusalem, to settle the 
question, is noticed. Here the view was reiterated, in de¬ 
claring that: “It is needful to circumcise them.” In the 
council, Peter does not relieve the minds of his Jewish 
brethren by saying that baptism takes the place of circum¬ 
cision. It would have eased the severity of the statement: 
“Why try ye God, that ye should put a yoke upon the 
neck ol the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear?” And James gives his judgment that 
“we trouble not them who from among the Gentiles turn 
to God.” A word from him, on this change, would have 
removed the prejudices of his brethren. But truth would 
not allow of such a reference. Paul writes the epistle to 
the Galatians, partly, to show that circumcision was not 
essential to salvation, but was in itself indifferent, but to 
be repudiated whenever it was insisted on. Here too was 
an occasion to soften his lone of rebuke, by the simple ad¬ 
mission that baptism now occupied the place of circum¬ 
cision. Paul was always ready to conciliate, hut never at 
the expense of truth. Third. Circumcision was doubtless 
still practised by the Jewish Christians. Paul was indif¬ 
ferent to it. lit- even circumcised Timothy. He objected 
to the idea of its necessity, lie condemned the practice, 
but only when it was insisted on. That there wasa party 
in the church who favored this practice is clearly made 
out, in fact, directlv referred to. Thus oil a subsequent 
visit to Jerusalem, (Acts 21) James said to Paul: “Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands there are who have 
believed, and they are all zealous for the law; and they 
have been informed concerning thee, that thou teachesi 
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all the Jews who are among the Gentiles - - - not 
to circumcise their children - - - and all shall know that 
there is no truth in these things” here charged against 
them. In thus allowing the two rites to exist side by side 
with each other, it is plain that the notion of one taking 
the place of the other was foreign to the minds of the 
apostles. 

Thus Angnsti, in his Christian Archieology, though de¬ 
fending infant baptism, is obliged to confess: “The par¬ 
allel between circumcision and baptism is altogether 
foreign to the N. T.” Vol. 2, 459 p. So Riddle and Cole¬ 
man in their respective works on Chris. Arch. See 524 p. 
in the former, and 285 p. of the latter writer. Meyer, in 
his Com, on Col. ii. 11, says: “The baptism of Christian 
children is by no means assumed as the antitype of cir¬ 
cumcision.” Canon Lighlfoot, on Phil. iii. 3, says: “The 
use made of the image of circumcision, as a metaphor ol 
purity in the O. T., had prepared the way for the apostle’s 
application.” Reuss, in his Theology in the Apostolic Age, 
in his chapter on the typical relation between the old and 
new covenants, says: “Thus the circumcision of the flesh, 
made by hands, was changed into a circumcision of the 
heart, received not materially but spiritually, by union 
with Christ, as that which alone henceforward deserved 
the name,” vol. 2, 78 p. 

Lange in his well-known Commentary, has on Col. ii. 11, 
the following note: “Nor should we apply it, on account 
of the word, ‘ not made with hands,’ to baptism.” 

Prof. L. Lange of Jena, in his work on Infant Baptism 
in the Evangelical Church, says: “Others refer (o the 
parallels between Jewish circumcision and Christian bap¬ 
tism (Col. ii. 11). If, as we admit., already in the second 
century, this comparison contributed to the gradual com¬ 
mendation and introduction of piedo-baplism, so we could 
well pardon Christian antiquity for that: but we know 
also, that in a like manner, the priesthood and the hie- 
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rarehy were introduced into the Christian church - • - The 
baptism of adults cannot rightfully be compared with cir¬ 
cumcision; the heathen and the Jews are said to be spiritually 
circumcised, to lay aside the foreskin of the flesh, the desire 
and the sins. But could one think of such an allegorical 
significance, in the case of the baptism of children?” 150 p. 
On the next page, he adds: “Our Reformers have uncon¬ 
ditionally annulled the Romish and all episcopal hie¬ 
rarchies. And yet it can be proved that this institution in 
its principles is older than the introduction of infant bap¬ 
tism.” 

We do not attach much importance to the question of 
the origin of proselyte baptism. For it was designed for 
heathen converts. The proselyte baptized himself. See 
Hcmog’s art. vol. 12, 249 p., and McCIintock’s art. vol. 8, 
001 p. What is more important, the children bom after 
the proselyte had formally united himself to the Jewish 
community, were not baptized (it all. See Hcrlzogs ai t. 
Besides, it did not take the place of circumcision. See 
articles already noticed. But on the question of its origin, 
-McClinloek and Mert/.og agree. The former says: ^The 
negative argument drawn from the silence ol the O. '1-, of 

the Apocrypha, of Philo and of Josephus, is about decisive 

against the belief.” He might have said absolutely de¬ 
cisive. Hertzog says: “The baptism of John and prose¬ 
lyte baptism stand in no kind of relation of dependence, 


«ne on the other.” 

Winer, in his Bib. Diet, is equally decided.^ 11 * 
other hand, .1 osephus and Philo and the older largo mists 
are wholly silent in regard to any specific pioseljtc .f 
i ism,” vol. 2, 341 p. Moses Stuart, in his famous artic e 
on baptism, treats at length of this subject. His con 
sion is the following: “Be the origin of piose )te P 
what it may, I cannot see that there is any adequa e evi¬ 
dence for believing that it existed contcmporally mth 
baptism of John and of Jesus,” Bib. Repos. 1833, J 
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Schneckcnburgcr, in his work on tlio Age of Jewish 
Proselyte Baptism, confirms the views here given: “The 
regular reception of a foreigner into Judaism, so long as 
the temple stood, was by circumcision and an offering. 
The former was followed, and the latter, as every other 
sacrifice, was preceded by a lustration, which, like all other 
lustrations, availed as mere Levitieal lustrations. These 
lustrations - - - as others were administered by the prose¬ 
lytes on themselves. This lustration bv degrees took the 
place of the sacrifice which was omitted; and this change 
cannot be proved to have taken place before the end of 
the third century. This lustration was still a self-lustra¬ 
tion,” 1 , 4 and .5 p. In 142 p. he denies that lit tit* children 
were always to be baptized with the parent, anil never, if 
born after the parent had joined the Jewish community. 
Schneckenburger’s work is described in llertzog’s I'hicy. as 
“most thorough and searching in its character.” See Wrote, 
in his Hist, of the Jews, who would apparently favor its 
introduction at the close of the first century of our era. 
He notices the great increase of converts at this period. 
See vol. 4, 110 p. Schneckcnburgcr was a pupil of Schleier- 

ntacher and also of Neander, with whom he was on inti¬ 
mate terms. Hegel was teaching in Berlin at the same 
time, and he studied under this philosopher, but did not 
accept his philosophy. His unhappy domestic alliance 
forced him to seek relief in an exclusive and excessive de¬ 
votion to study which hastened his death. -He was then 
Professor at Berne. 

But the most common argument in defence ot infant 
baptism is its appearance within the first three centuries 
of our era. The writer of these pages was once asked by 
an eminent clergyman of the Congregational church, how 
he accounted for its early appearance, if it. were noL apos¬ 
tolic in its origin. We said: “If you will answer one 

•estion, we will take that answer as our reply to your 
■y.” He quickly asked: “What is your question.'’ 
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Wp gave it at once: “How do you account for the early 
appearance of infant communion, if it were not apostolic 
in its origin?” We have always remembered his response: 
“I have never studied the subject. The popular argument 
is in your favor.” We said no more. The admission, how¬ 
ever, is not uncommon. Whenever we have conversed 
with our Pmdo-baptist friends, we have always found that 
they had not studied the subject. Must not the popular 
judgment be right on a matter so important, and one too, 
which concerns the duty of every human soul? Is there 
need of learning, in order to find out what the rite of 
initiation in the kingdom of God is? On such a ques¬ 
tion, is not the Bible open to the plain, honest soul, who 
is seeking for the truth? 

. But we need to have a just conception of the post-apos¬ 
tolic period, in order to decide on the probability or the 
improbability of any departure from the faith and practice 
of the primitive churches. 

It is noteworthy that in the very earliest period, it re¬ 
quired the active interposition of the apostles, to save the 
churches from yielding to Jewish formalism or to Pagan 
ceremonialism. After the death of the apostles, those 
alien influences increased, especially those imported into 
the church by pagan converts. The Now Testament was 
not yet in the hands of every communicant. Along "ith 
an honest faith in Christ, there went a superstitious regard 
for tin* outward cere mony, a belief in its magical efficacy. 

Ilius tile Christian life, in its simplicity and spiiitn.ilit), 
fell far below that of the apostolic period. No one denies, 
or can deny that it was an age in which martyrs mi ere 
and died for the faith, but martyrdom is not a test o 
soundness of ort hodoxy, else the early Jesuit missionary, 
would be models for'our belief and practice. 

We have then the period of heroic confessors of the 
faith, but also a period in which most of the errors oft lie 
Rdniish church have taken their point of depaiime. 
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we find the water of baptism was conceived as united to 
the Spirit of God, and the Logos or divine nature of Christ 
with the elements of the Supper. Both rites were cxtrav- 
agently glorified, and a saving, magical power attached to 
both. With a fatal but logical consistency, the infant ad¬ 
mitted to baptism was also admitted to communion. The 
defect in the baptism of the unconscious babe was to he 
helped by the faith of the sponsor—surely a plain in¬ 
novation on apostolic practice. In close connection came 
confirmation or ratification of the baptism, as though it 
had an internal deficiency. We meet with the supersti¬ 
tious customs of blessing the water, and of giving milk 
and honey to the candidate, and anointing him with nil. 
and making upon him the sign of the cross. We also 
meet with prayers for the dead, and the germinal begin¬ 
nings of confession and penance and priestly absolution. 
Perhaps worst of all, we encounter a growing approval of 
a grand consolidated church, with a frequent, admission, 
more or less complete, of the primacy of the church of 
Rome. In fact., the roots of almost, all of the Papal errors 
can he traced to the very period in which infant baptism 
makes its appearance. 

Is it. strange that it did appear in an age so favorable to 
its introduction—in a period when the very regnant ten 
dencicN and dominant ideas logically required its presence? 
Is it not, rather strange that we do not find express and 
positive mention of it, before the middle of the third 
century? If or such is the fact, according to the ablest, 
critics of this period. See the testimonies given in this 
section. 

Somisch endorses this view, in his account of Justin 
Martyr: “And thus it is clear that the ancient church 
could make no earnest opposition" for any length ol time 
to infant baptism, that was at first disputed,” vol. 2,330 p. 

Critics have generally admitted that no evidence of in¬ 
fant baptism can be found in the writings of Justin Martyr. 
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There is one passage, however, in his second apology which 
is claimed by a few polemic writers to support this dogma. 
It reads thus: “There were many of both sexes, some 
sixty and some seventy years old, who were made disciples 
to Christ from youth.” The word sat? means indefinitely 
a child, here, a child that can be instructed. We do not in- 
insist on adult baptism, but the baptism of believers. Any 
child old enough to believe is old enough to be baptized. 

HoeHing, in the work to which we have often made 
reference, remarks on the last clause of this quotation: 
“If we could only absolutely show that it could be under¬ 
stood of nothing else than of baptism,” then the case 
would be clear. Me admits the case cannot be made out. 
It is pertinent to note Meyer’s comment on the same Greek 
verb, in our Lord’s commission, namely, “make disciples:” 
“Observe how here, every one who becomes a believer is 
conceived of as standing to Christ in the personal relation 
of a disciple, in accordance with which view the term can 
be applied to Christians generally.” 

Matthies, in his Exposition of Baptism, shows that 
Lhis word is frequently employed by the Fathers, without 
any reference whatever to baptism. See note 28, 198 p. 

He adds, on the same page: “.Justin seems to have had in 
mind instruction in the gospel. For in another passage 
(First Apology, 01 chap.) speaking of the order and man¬ 
ner of baptism, he affirms that only those who believed 
what they were taught, and who were persuaded that they 
could live according to the prescribed Christian rule were 
to lie admitted to baptism.” 

Semisch, in his extended monograph on Justin, explains 
tile passage thus: “Nothing more is said than that many 
individuals of both sexes became disciples of Christ in 
early life.” Semisch "accepts as parallel Lucian’s language 
about Demonax—that he lived as a philosopher from his 
childhood. Ho adds: “Whenever Justin refers to baptism, 
adults appear as the objects to whom the sacred rite is ad- 
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ministered. Of an infant baptism he knows nothing. The 
traces of it which some persons believe they have detected 
in his writings, are groundless fancies, artificially pro¬ 
duced,” vol. 2, 834—335 p. 

A year (1841) after this work, appeared Otto’s edition 
of Justin with a Latin translation, accompanied by a com¬ 
mentary on his writings and opinions. Otto remarks: 
“Certainly in the writings of Justin, there is not even a 
syllable on the baptism of infants,” 170 p. 

Augusti, in his larger work on Church Arclneology, gives 
his testimony: “The whole description shows lhat bap¬ 
tism was administered merely to adults,” vol. 4, 100 p. 

Roessler, in his Library of the Fathers, says: “It is 
certain, as Dr. Sender has remarked, that the account here 
is of adults, and of them alone. There is no reference 
whatever to young children incapable of reflection or of 
conviction,” vol. 1, 123 p., note 27. 

In fact, most of the critics in Germany and France take 
essentially the same view as is here indicated. ’Phis may 
he gathered from the notices that are to follow, 

We may here notice Ilnur’s comment on Clement’s 
reference to Christians as children: “Still less does a pas¬ 
sage in Clement Alex, let us suppose a reference to the 
baptism of children. He is speaking of the symbols which 
a Christian ought to have on his seal ring. If he is a fisher¬ 
man, lie must be mindful of the apostle and of ihechildren 
drawn out of the water. Of whom can we think, except 
of children by baptism, who, according to the existing 
custom of immersion, were fishes drawn nut of the water?” 
Lectures on History of Doctrines, vol. 1, 1572 p. 

This accords with the Terinlliaii symbolism. Trench, 
in his work on Miracles, assumes that there is a contradic¬ 
tion between the view given by Clement and that which 
we find in the African Father. But in the one case, the 
fish are taken from the sea of sin. and in the other, they 
gain life in the consecrated waters. 
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The clear and positive traces of infant baptism are not 
to be found in any earlier writer than Tertullian at the be¬ 
ginning of the third century. But as many predo-bapi.ist 
critics believe they find it implied in the writings of 
Irenieus, we must examine thissupposod implication. This 
opinion rests on the use of one word and one word alone. 
It is the word translated “are born again” ( ranascuntur) 
as applied to infants. In order to makegood the reference 
to baptism, it is necessary to show that Irenaens could not 
have used the term in relation to the redemptive work of 
Christ, but must have employed it in connection with the 
efficacy of baptism. Now the fact is, the word exactly de¬ 
scribes Irenanis’ conception of Christ’s mode of redemp¬ 
tion. With this Father, the incarnation rather than the 
sufferings of our Lord was the ruling doctrinal conception. 
Thus Boohrenger, in his History of the Church in Biogra¬ 
phies, says, in his notice of Irenseus: “To this negative 
side, conn-s the positive, 5 the imputation of the principle 
of divine life to humanity’ - - - This entire work of re¬ 
demption is a divine fact - - - It is also universal. - - - 
The Holy Spirit is the power of divine grace, which is 
poured forth from Christ upon humanity. - - - As the re¬ 
storer or man, lie must, become man.” With this Inst 
thought, as the culmination and crown of the others, 
Boohrenger connects the famous passage which contains 
tlm very word whose import we are considering. Wcgive 
i*. in his language: “Therefore lie passed through every 
age, was a child for children and sanctified them; became 
for the little ones also little, and sanctified those who were 
of this age, and gave them likewise an example of piety, 
righteousness and subjection; became a young man to 
young men, and appeared also to them as master, and 
sanctified them to the Lord." So ho goes on. We will 
now simply give the introductory sentence which immedi¬ 
ately precedes, and which contains the form of the word 
under consideration: ‘He came to red com all by himself; 
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all who through him are regenerated unto God; infants, 
little children, boys, young men and all.” Now follows 
the extract given above. Thus Boehrengcr connects the 
expression not with baptism, but with the dogmatic system 
of thought which Irenams held. We are not to treat this 
speculation as though it were the product of analytic 
power, but as Boehrenger finely characterizes it, as a spec¬ 
ulation of the heart. See vol. 1 , 245—260 p. 

.Boehrenger was born anu educated in Germany, but, at 
the age of 21, was obliged to flee to Switzerland, on ac¬ 
count of his advanced political opinions. After a pastorate 
of some twenty years in the canton of Zurich, he returned 
to Basle to give himself up to his historical studies. Ho 
was blind the last five years of his life, but in spite of this 
disability, he still worked on. His elaborate work has 
been honored by several editions. 

Why, when this word is used to unfold his general 
system, should we absolutely confine it to baptism? If, 
indeed, he held to a kind of baptismal regeneration, this 
by no means settles the question. It must be shown that 
in his view, the Spirit of God, or Christ as the Life-giver 
was shut up to this one way of saving souls—that is by 
baptism—a notion which belonged to a later age. The 
tendency to this pagan conception had not yet become both 
regnant and exclusive. 

The Ettcy. of Religious Sciences decidedly favors our 
view: “The first indication of the baptism of infants is, 
as some believe, found in a phrase of Irenams, in which the 
question of baptism is not specially considered.” - - - He 
states the passage, which we omit, and goes on thus: “But 
it is not certain that Irenams here make.' any allusion to 
baptism, although in his eyes regeneration intimately de¬ 
pends on baptism. I should even say that to find in this 
phrase the baptism of infants, it is necessary to begin by 
mtting it there,” vol. 2, 01 p. 

Heyer, in his Com., says: “Infant baptism is an insti- 
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tution of the church, which gradually arose in post-apos¬ 
tolic times - - - and not certainly attested before Tertul- 
lian,” vol. 1, 8S p. 

Roessler, in his Ante-Nicene Library of the Fathers, 
says: “All the arguments put together do not prove that 
rcnascuntur (are horn again) means are baptized,” vol. 1, 
311 p. 

Haag, in his Hist, of Christ. Dogmas, is equally decided: 
“The first indication which some find of this usage meets 
us in Iremeus; yet it is necessary, as Neandor remarks, to 
do a kind of violence to this text in order to apply it to 
baptism. That which seems to be irreconcilable with this 
interpretation is that the Fathers contemporary with 
Iremeus spoke only of the baptism of adults, and that re¬ 
ligious instruction appears to have constantly preceded the 
administration of this sacrament,” vol. 2, 272 p. 

Knapp, in his Theology, declares: “Some have endeav¬ 
ored to find evidence for this practice, in the writings of 
.) u.stin the Martyr and Iremeus, but they are not sufficiently 
decisive on this point,” 495 p. 

Hagcnbaeh’s testimony is clear and positive: “Nor does 
the earliest definite passage in the writings of the Fathers 
(Irenreus against heresies) afford any absolute proof. It 
only expresses the beautiful idea that Jesus was Redeemer 
in every stage of life and for every stage of life, hut it 
does not say lie redeemed children by the water of bap¬ 
tism, unless baptism is interpreted into the term renasci 
(to he born again).” Sue his history of Doctrines, 200 p. 

Engolhardl, in his History of Doctrines, does not accept 
this proof: “The proof which one would draw for its ex¬ 
istence in the second century, from a passage in Iremeus, 
in which lie speaks of regeneration of infants, is not satis¬ 
factory,” vol. I, 333 p. 

Bamngarten-Criisius, in his Compendium of Christian 

Doctrines, has given a clear and concise, statement of the 

doctrinal position of Iremeus. Me thus writes of the life 
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of our Lord, and of its worth: “But two conceptions of 
the merit of that life were current in the church: in this 
life (of the God-man) as the ideal of the human life, there 
is presented before God, now and henceforth, the life of 
all. - - - The view, that the ideal life of Jesus, has a sig¬ 
nificance and a power to reconcile and to sanctify the whole 
world, is one of the earliest (in the ancient church),” .vol. 
2, 261 p. Again: “The claim of Ircumus, as a witness in 
favor of infant baptism, is unwarranted, for the rcnruwi 
per eum designates the share which each one has in his 
divinely-holy nature, in which he has taken the place of 
all and becomes the model of all,” vol. 2, 624 p. 

Prof. Chastel, of Geneva, says, in his work on the 
Church: “This expression of Iremuus, ‘ Small children and 
boys are born again unto God,’ proves nothing in reference 
lo baptism,” vol, 1, 140 p. 

The testimony of Baur is more full, as it is of most 
weight, on such a point. lie says, in his Lectures on the 
History of Christian Doctrines: “Not unimportant on the 
other hand, in a dogmatic respect, is also the tpiestion con¬ 
cerning infant baptism, which for the first time was voiced 
by Tertullian, after the deep silence which had hitherto 
reigned on this subject. Confessedly the New Testament 
does not contain anything concerning it, neither a command 
nor a precise example. Nothing also appears in the oldest 
church writers which allows a sure conclusion. Justin, in 
his dialogue, chap. 46, could compare it with circumcision, 
without it following from this that it had also in so early 
a time as that already been accepted. Just as little proof 
is there in a passage in I rumens, though it has been else¬ 
where regarded as an evidence of great weight. ‘Christ 
came,’ says Iremeus, (Against the Heresies, ii. 22) ‘to save 
all by himself, all, I say, who by him are re-horn to God, 
infants, and small children, and boys, and young men and 
old men. Therefore he passed through every age, and for 
children lie became a child, sanctifying children.’ Here 
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indeed, infant baptism is very clearly testified to, if the 
Latin renasci, as the corresponding Greek word, is to be 
immediately understood of infant baptism. The word has 
to bo sure this meaning in the churchly dialect, but in the 
connection of the passage in Irenseus it is not to have di¬ 
rectly this signification. The appearance of Christ had 
already worked a sanctifying regeneration for every age, 
for the young and for the old, in that Christ has entered 
into the same period of life, and his life throughout all its 
stages, has taken the same course of human life as their 
own,” vol. I, 671—672 p. 

L'\ C. Baur was the founder of the Tubingen school of 
theology. While we are far from accepting his dogmatic 
principles and their results, we must admit that in theo¬ 
logical learning and critical acumen, he has had, even in 
his ago and country, few equals. Where he is not biased 
by his philosophical prejudices, his historical conclusions 
and critical judgments are entitled to great weight. 

Stark’s testimony, as given in his History of Baptism, is 
to the same effect: “The defenders of infant baptism at¬ 
tempt to prove it from Justin Martyr and Iremeus, but 
neither of them say what is attributed lo them. Tei tullian 
is the first who mentions infant baptism,” 50 p. 

Prof. Lipsins of Jena, gives in Smith’s Diet, of Chris. 
Biog., an elaborate article on Iremeus. We quote what 
concerns our purpose: -“The Holy Spirit is, in fact, for 
him, the uniting principle between God and man in general. 
God through the Spirit imparts himself to man, while man, 
on the other hand, through the incarnation enters into God. 

- - - Mail was not from the first, according to Iremeus, 
made perfect and immortal, but designed, in God’s pur¬ 
pose concerning him, to become so. But this can only he 
through the Spirit of God. And in order that man may 
be made partaker of the Spirit and thereby united to God, 
it. was necessary that the Logos should become incarnate 

- - - Man’s destination is to he like God. and by tlie at- 
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tainment of this likeness, God’s greaL purpose is accorn- 
plished of indwelling in man, and so of uniting man to 
himself. - - - It was necessary that the Logos should be¬ 
come man, in order that man might receive the Logos and 
obtain the sonship and become son of God. - ■ - For this 
reason it was also needful that Christ should recapitulate 
and pass through all the stages of an ordinary human life, 
in order to consecrate each of them in us, by a likeness to 
himself in each.” See vol. 3, 278 p. 

Here we have the generic representation of the regenera¬ 
tion of the race, their objective recovery by the incarna¬ 
tion of the Son of God. Iremeus elsewhere contrasts the 
“old generation” with the “new generation.” By the first 
we inherit death, by the second we inherit life. Christ is 
said to “renew the human race.” He is said to have “re¬ 
generated the Fathers,” and to have “passed through every 
period of life, restoring to all communion with God.” lie 
is “carried to Egypt to sanctify those, who were infants 
there.” Thus the phrase “regenerated unto God” is clearly 
connected witli the governing idea in the theological 
system of Iremeus. He means to declare that tin* race as 
such is renewed, that each and every one of that race of 
whatever age, whether infant or old man, has a part and 
share in this common redemption, lint this part is in 
itself objective. All are made immortal by it. All have 
access as children to God. Their share is secured by 
Christ’s identification with the humanity common to all. 
As they emerge from this common life and have a life ot 
their own, they must re-enter into fellowship with Christ 
by faith and must express that faith by baptism. 

In this last view,, we sec the narrower meaning ol re¬ 
generation as we see also its subjective signification. Thus 
Iremeus speaks of regeneration by faith, and of the bap¬ 
tism of regeneration, and also of the bath of regeneration, 
and so indeed of the baptism of repentance. Here the 
symbol and the thing symbolized are identified. But-no- 
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where is the simple term “regenerated” used distinctively 
for baptized. 

LeCIerc, in his Ecc. Ilis. of the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, thus explains this passage of Iren re us: “But 
we see here nothing of baptism, nor is there anythingabout 
it in the words which immediately proceed or follow this 
statement. Therefore I do not see why the wards per eum 
(by him) do not refer to Christ. But in what manner, 
you ask, are infants represented and sanctified except by 
baptism? Now you must not ask me, but Irenreus, who 
may reply, that it is self-evident; for it is not necessary 
that I should understand every thing which he has written, 
since perhaps he himself did not fully apprehend what he 
wished to express. - - - Therefore if it is necessary to say 
what he might mean by the regeneration and sanctification 
of infants by Christ, I prefer to understand the import of 
his words thus: ‘ Infants are born in a covenant of grace, 
through Christ, and are consecrated to God, so that, if 
they should die in infancy they may receive, through the 
gift of God, (who, however owes them nothing) eternal 
blessedness because of this relation to Christ,778 p. 

Le Cl ere was a learned and eminent scholar and theo¬ 
logian of the seventeenth century. He was born and 
educated at Geneva, but joined the Remonstrants and be¬ 
came Professor in the College of Amsterdam. 

Wo must interpret every man’s language by his own 
thought and his own usage, and not by the ideas 
and usages of later times. No doubt at a later period 
when regeneration came alone by baptism, we may take 
one term to involve the other, but this was not the 
ease in the earliest times of the church. Besides, the 
very doctrinal system of Irenreus requires that the generic 
objective significance of this phrase he maintained. 

Though Irenreus did not work outhis theological scheme, 
yet we can see what his thought involved, W? mat state 
it in general terms thus: A common redemption for all,a 
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share in Christ for each, according to the relation of each 
to Christ. Thus infants are sure of regeneration in him, 
if they die in infancy, not by baptism, but by incorpora¬ 
tion in hint. The individual soul as soon as it becomes 
capable of a free, personal choice may ignore or reject 
the common redemption and fail of eternal life. This con¬ 
trast between an objective redemption for all and a sub¬ 
jective one for those who have freely accepted Christ, is 
clearly recognized in the Scriptures. To confound the 
different senses in which this ancient Father uses the term 
regeneration is like confounding the different senses in 
which Christ is spoken of in the N. 1' as being the Saviour 
of all men, and of the believer alone. 

Much is sometimes made of Origen’s reference to the 
apostolic origin of infant baptism. This is found in his 
Commentary on Romans, written, according to Redepcn- 
ning, near the close of his life, and so not far from the 
middle of the third century. It was the period when the 
Fathers were accustomed to support their views by claim¬ 
ing for them an apostolic origin. Steiss, in his elaborate 
article on Baptism, says: “When Origeu refers to the 
tradition of the apostles in support of infant baptism, it 
must be remembered that the church of that period was 
accustomed to derive, not merely its doctrines, but also its 
ritual usage from apostolic tradition. See Hert/.og’s Ency., 
vol. 15, 435 p. With this view Meander accords, in his 
Church History: “An expression, by the way, which can¬ 
not be regarded as of much weight in this age, when the 
inclination was so strong to trace every institution, which 
was considered of special importance, to the apostles, and 
when so many walls of separation, hindering the freedom 
of prospect, had already been set up between this and the 
apostolic age,” vol. 1, 314 p. 

Professor Doederlein, speaking of infant baptism and 
referring to Origen’s testimony, expresses himself in a 
similar manner: “But the practice of this rite and its 
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credibility, in the period following that of the apostles, is 
more uncertain—the credibility, because of the common 
desire of the teachers to produce apostolic authority and 
antiquity in support of their own institutions and of ap¬ 
pealing too freely to tradition. Moreover, the practice, 
though admitted to be ancient, is yet open to the question, 
whether it belonged to individual teachers or the general 
church.” See Institutes of Christian Theology, vol. 2, 722 p. 

Prof. L. Lange, of Jena, in his work on Infant Baptism,' 
agrees with Ncandor. After referring to the supposed 
mystic power of baptism, and other superstitious beliefs, 
he adds: “Hence it is no argument for the apostolic origin 
of this baptism, when Origen derives it from apostolic • 
tradition; for it is known that in this way the defence of 
everything was attempted which had already existed a 
long time, and had been favored by most bishops and 
churches, especially when it here and there meets with op¬ 
position, since the ground principle had become prev¬ 
alent that everything which had been recognized for 
years, as Christian and orthodox, by orthodox bishops and 
in churches founded hy apostles, must rest on apostolic 
tradition,” 15(1 p. 

Banr, from whom we have just quoted, remarks: “The 
custom of infant baptism which had now become common, 
had for Origen a special significance, from his doctrines of 
the pre-existence and fall of souls,” vol. 1, 674 p. Origen 
was led to this view, according to Baiir, by his doctrinal 
belief. 

We know that Basil and Jerome referred tbe trine im¬ 
mersion to apostolic times. See Hertzog, vol. 15, 475 p., 
Mitrtiguy in his Diet. Chris. Antiq., 80 p., to the same 
effect on the usages in baptism, as also Bergier, in bis 
Diet., vol. 77 p. 

So, on a broader scale, did tbe Apostolic Canons and 

Constitutions. These were ancient documents, wiitten at 
different, times from the second or third centuries to the 
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fifth. Hefelo says: “These ancient synods themselves 
quoted canons which they called apostolic.” See Hist, 
of Chris. Councils, vol. 1, 4.55 p. Hel’ele is one of the 
foremost scholars and theologians of the Romish church. 
Pie was made professor of Church History and Christian 
Archteology at Tuebingen, and called to Rome by Pius IX 
to aid in the preparatory work of the Council in 1808. 
Pie was made bishop the next year, but this episcopal eleva¬ 
tion did not weaken his opposition to the dogma of infalli¬ 
bility. He resisted the dogma with great energy, and for a 
long time refused to sign the declaration of the German 
bishops accepting the decision of the Vatican Council. 

But we are by no means sure that Origen himself was 
the author of the clause under consideration. We have 
only a Latin translation by Rufinas, and the liberties 
which he look with the original were notorious in his own 
day, and have been the subject of adverse criticism in our 
day. 

Redepcnning, in his Life of Origen, thus speaks of Ru¬ 
finas as a translator of the work (Epis. to Rom.) in 
which we find the passage quoted: “This translator 
completed what was wanting in the original, contracted 
what was found there, so that it took up half of the 
original space. - - - So his work is something midway be¬ 
tween a translation and ail elaboration, a reproduction ac¬ 
cording to the views and needs of a later century,” vol. 2. 
190 p. Rufinas’ aim was to show that Origen was orthodox, 
and if a recognition of apostolic authority thrown in would 
have helped the reputation of Origen, lie would have in¬ 
serted it without any compunction whatever. For he was 
a passionate admirer of the great Alexandrian teacher, and 
determined at all hazards to vindicate his orthodoxy. 

Prof. Wurman, in his article on Origen. thus expresses 
himself: “We have them (commentaries) only in part, as 
translations of Jerome and Rufinus, with many unscrupu¬ 
lous retrenchments and additions, which perplex and are 
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apt to mislead investigators.” See Me Clintock’s and 
Strong’s Cyclo., vol. 7, 431 p. 

Origen’s dogmatic view of baptism, as given by the au¬ 
thor to whom wc have referred, is clear and almost unex¬ 
ceptionable. It seems to justify Bunsen’s explanation. 
We give it at sonic length: “Baptism is the outward 
representation of that great inward change. It is neces¬ 
sary, because in this lower visible world, to which we now 
belong, whatever is inward must take on an outward ap¬ 
pearance. - - - The water-bath is also a symbol of the 
purification of the soul. This purification must precede 
the rite. - - - We must necessarily be first dead to sin,ere 
we can be truly through baptism (according to its design) 
buried with Christ. He who is not truly buried with him, 
is not rightly baptized. He who, without being dead to 
his sins, impenitent presents himself, does not receive the 
spirit but a greater condemnation. Thus to Origen—- 
and with his entire view of the value of the visible, it could 
not be otherwise—the water in baptism seemed to be 
simply a symbol, necessary as a visible image of the in¬ 
visible birth alone, or as the expression of the forgiveness 
ol our sins, and of the cleansing of our bodily birth. Itis 
a second renewed birth through which, without doubt, the 
evil of tin*, first is destroyed. Yet the water does not ac¬ 
complish this. According to its own nature, baptism is 
more than a second birth; it is a birth from above, through 
the Holy Spirit, and oidy then does it free us from sin, 
when it is thus a birth from above. But then it is also 
more than a mere symbol; then is it for us the beginning 
and source of the gil ts of grace, means of the power of the 
invocations of the Triune God in baptism.” Redepenning 
adds a note: “It must have been difficult for Origen undei 
these presuppositions to have justified infant baptism, 
vol. 2, 423 p. Very many have felt the same difficulty. 
Prof. Berteau said to the writer when in Germany: 

"I find the greatest difficulty in reconciling my idea of re- 
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generation by the Spirit through the Word with infant 
baptism.” 

Grotius, in his lengthy note on Matt. xix. IS, giving the 
history of opinions on this subject, passes over that of 
Origen with these words: “I shall say nothing of Origcn 
to whom are ascribed some things which belong to 
an unreliable translator, and somethings which are inter¬ 
polated.” 

Roessler, in his Ante-Nieenc Library of the Fathers, 
thus comments on Rufinas’ translation: “As to the cor¬ 
ruptions of the text of Origen, he has suffered most from 
Rufintis, his disciple and most zealous apologist. - - - lie 
translates in such a way tlmt one may have an Origen 
agreeing with himself and the church,” vol. 2, 7!) p. Natu¬ 
rally however as translator himself his censure is milder, 
as he admits, than that of most critics. 

Origcn’s view of baptism is best reconciled with infant 
baptism, on Bunsen’s idea as given in his Ilippolytns, name¬ 
ly, that he “clearly means young children from about 
G to 10 years of age.” Bunsen is right in directing our at¬ 
tention to the fact that there must have been very many 
conversions among children in the earliest period of the 
church as well as in modern times. We are not to leave 
nut. of account, that, according to Origen, all souls fell in 
a pre-existent stale. 

Leaving Origen, the great scholar of the Hast, we come to 
Tertullian, a contemporary of his, the great character ol 
the West, appearing however, as a writer, somewhat 
earlier. Knelling, an ardent and able psedo-haptist, says: 
“It. certainly cannot be denied, that, thcreis no express men¬ 
tion in definite terms of infant, baptism up to the times ol 
Tertullian, and he speaks out against it,” vol. I, KM- p. 

MaUhies brings out very clearly the value of Tertul- 
lian’s testimony: “For no one is ignorant that this Father 
of the church, who was ready to. defend with zeal any 
apostolic institution of the church, nevertheless attacked 
vehemently the custom of baptizing infants; and so il is 
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plain that predo-baptism was at that time practised in the 
Carthaginian church, and also that it was not held to be 
an institution established by Christ or tkeapostlcs,” 191 p. 
A few pages beyond, he adds: “But since Tertullian, as 
we have shown, was the most urgent propagator of 
ecclesiastical tradition, and since he was the most hostile 
to innovation, it is evident that the custom and practiceof 
infant baptism had not at that time become common in all 
the churches.” 

Neander is more full and more explicit: “Why then 
should not children be brought to him in like manner that 
he may bless them? Tertullian replies: ‘Let them come 
when they grow up; let thenreome when they learn; when 
they arc taught whither they arc coming; let them become 
Christians when they are able to know Christ.’ - - - But 
still it may be said that Tertullian did not absolutely re¬ 
ject infant baptism; all ho meant was that - - - it should 
be deferred to a riper age - - - But on the other hand 
Tertullian expresses himself too sharply and presupposes 
too distinctly the necessary connection between faith and 
baptism, to allow of our imposing such a limitation on his 
language,” 3.10 p. Neander says: “Infant baptism also 
furnished probably the first occasion for the appointment 
of sponsors - - - Tertullian adds to his other arguments 
against infant baptism, that these sponsors were obliged 
to assume an obligation which they might be prevented 
from fulfilling, either by their own death or by the unto¬ 
ward conduct of the child,” vol. 315 p. 

Prof. Chastel, in his History quoted from in the last 
section, says: “Baptism seems to have been designed for 
adults alone, since they alone could give an account of 
their faith, and could understand the moral engagements 
which the Christian vocation required. A passage in 1 
Cor. vii. 14, scorns positively to exclude the contrary usage; 
for in this last case, the sanctification of Christian children, 
which Paul grounds on the fact that they weie tho issue 
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of believing'parenls, would liavc been guaranteed by their 
proper baptism” - - - On the words used for household?, 
he remarks that “they designate the union of masters and 
servants, rather than of parents and infants. - - - Certainly 
the domestics may bo said to dwell in the house in a fuller 
sense than infants,” vol. I, 140 p. 

In the Replies to Essays and Reviews, we have the testi¬ 
mony of Prof. .Towett of Oxford, and of Dr. Wordsworth, 
both eminent Episcopalians. The latter, referring to the 
former, says: “On page .161, the essayist thus speaks: 
‘Infant baptism and the Episcopal form of Church Govern¬ 
ment have sufficient grounds; the weakness is the attempt 
to derive them from Scripture Me freely admits that 
“thus to treat Scripture as lie would have us do, we must 
allow that this assertion is true. There is no express com¬ 
mand in Scripture that infants should be baptized or that 
the church should be governed by bishops,” 362 p. Hut 
for a Christian rite and that too the initial rite into the 
church, must we not have an explicit command? Can we 
rely on an inference, especially when the very import of 
baptism is in flat contradiction with that inference? lioth 
of these able and learned men admit all we need to claim. 

Poiret, in the work quoted from in the former section, 
says: “This sacred ceremony having been designed and 
instituted by God, to mark those who truly die to sin, and 
who are regenerated in a new life - - - ought not to be 
soiled or perverted --- It- is said this was confined im¬ 
plicitly and indeed directly to persons of an adult age. 
I grant it and wish that we would consider, in the second 
place, that the primitive church has thus practised, not 
only in the limes of the apostles, but also for some centu¬ 
ries. This is indisputable. Hut it is disputable and uncertain 
that in the beginning they baptized infants,” vol. 5, 121 — 
122 p. How Poirot could, with such premises, liud a place 
in his conclusion for the baptism of infants on the faith of 
others, would be wonderful, if such wonders were not so 
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numerous. T5ut his testimony to the truth of Scripture and 
history is all the more striking. 

In the article on baptism from which we quoted in the 
last section, found in the Conversation-Lexicon, it is said: 
“In the first centuries, when usually only adults were con¬ 
verted to Christianity, these catechumens were instructed 
in religion before their baptism - - - The doctrine of St. 
Augustine, that unbaptizcd children were certain of 
damnation, changed this delay into haste, and made infant 
baptism general.” 

Ilauck, in his recent work on the Life and Writings of 
L'crtullian, confirms the view of Neander and others. He 
classes the work on baptism among those written in the 
service of the church, as McClinlock in his Eney. puts it 
down among the Catholic writings. He remarks: “One 
has to place them, and with them (le orat. and bapt., in the 
last years before Tertullian’s conversation to Montanism,” 
100 ]>. A few pages further on, he notices Terlullian’s 
opposition to infant baptism: “When Tertnllian says that 
baptism should not be administered prematurely, so he 
justifies the practice observed at Carthage. Especially 
does he declare himself against the baptism of little 
children: ‘when they know Christ then must they come. 
Thu candidate must come to baptism with earnest prayer, 
fasting, night watching and confession of sin.” Perhaps 
we see, in this last injunction, a tendency 10 asceticism, 
only wc are to remember that the great African teacher 


lived in the midst, of heathen influences. 

Dr Schmidt, in his Manual of Church History, published 
in 1879, thus states the case: “Infant baptism cannot with 
certainty be proved from the N. T Scriptures, since (1) in 
the passages where children are mentioned, infants are not 
to be understood, as Acts xiii. 32 shows, but the adult de¬ 
scendants of the Fathers; because (2) never and in no 
place, not even there, where men and women (Acts viii. 

12) arc especially distinguished, is there any mention ot 
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children,” 16 p. In speaking of the snb-apostolio age, he 
adds: “Baptism was not administered so much to children, 
since, for example, Tertnllian opposed infant baptism^ but 
rather to adults. The church accepted the ground princi¬ 
ple of the apostles. But in their practice, instruction al¬ 
ways preceded the act of baptism. The institution which 
thus arose was called the Catcchumenate, and those who 
belonged to it were called catechumens,” 47 p. Noticing 
the practice of baptism in the age between Constantine 
the Great and Charles the Great, he remarks: “Infant 
baptism, thongh its authorization had been contested by 
Tertullian, became more and more common,” 83 p. Dr. 
P. V. Schmidt is the eminent evangelical teacher in the 
Royal Seminary at Pirna, Saxony. 

Weiss, in his Bib. Theo. of the New Testament, thus 
voices himself: “In the Pauline churches as well as in the 
mother church (the one at Jerusalem) reception into the 
Christian church took place through baptism into the name 
of Christ. Baptism therefore presupposes faith in him, as 
the one whom the Christian church designates with the 
name of their Lord; and also binds to an adherence to 
him.” Again: “It is through an operation of this Spirit 
that there is brought about that perfect renewal, which 
was indicated in the symbolism of the rite of baptism, by 
the disappearing and emerging of the person baptized.” 

Let us recall for a moment the last argument for the 
practice of infant baptism. Does its early appearance de¬ 
monstrate, or even render probable its apostolic origin? 
We can restate it, in the light of the facts we have pre¬ 
sented. The traces of infant baptism in an age which in¬ 
vited it by its dominant tendencies, and which was sure, 
sooner or later, to create it, cannot be evidence that it 
came from the apostles. And the case is stronger still, 
when we find at first no traces at all, and then only a lew 
and these doubtful; lastly, when these traces become 
formal statements, then the rite appears as a novelty, with 
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its sponsors and An elaborate ritual, as also incomplete, 
needing the faith of the surety to supply its deficiency; 
and more than all, calling out, by its very strangeness, the 
violent and absolute opposition of the foremost man of bis 
time in the Western church. Had it been apostolic, Tcr- 
tullian would have welcomed it, and Origen would have 
glorified the vicarious faith of the sponsor, and the bap¬ 
tism grounded upon it, rather than the baptism warranted 
by a conscious faith in Jesus Christ. 

Our general view finds still further support in the fol¬ 
lowing extracts: 

Doellinger, in the work already quoted from, says: 
“There is no proof or hint in the Now Testament, that the 
apostles baptized infants or ordered them to be baptized. 
When the baptism of whole households is spoken of, it is 
left doubtful whether they contained little children, and 
whether, if so, they too were baptized,” 319 p. 

The late Dr. Dorncr, in his system of Chris. Doct., takes 
essentially the same view: “If, as must be conceded, the 
baptism of adults was the custom in the apostolic age, the 
reason was the same as holds good at present in mission 
fields,” vol. 4, 207 p. of translation. No doubt at the be¬ 
ginning of their preaching, oidy adults would in any event 
be reached. Hut the apostolic ministry covered a period 
of some thirty years, and during this period children of 
Christian parents were born and educated. Why then 
should not the duty of their baptism have been enjoined 
on the father and the mother, if that was in fact a Christian 
obligation? 

Bunsen, in Hippolytus and his Age, presents the follow¬ 
ing view: “The church adhered rigidly to the principle, 
as constituting the true purport of the baptism ordained 
by Christ, that no one can be a member of the communion 
of saints, but by his own free net and deed, his own solemn 
vow made in presence of the church.” Further on, ho 
adds: “Paulo-haptism in the more modern sense, meaning 
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thereby baptism of new-born infants, with the vicarious 
promises of parents or other sponsors, was utterly un¬ 
known to the early church,” vol. .1, ISO p. And again: 
“The ancient church as a general rule baptized adults, and 
only after they had gone through the course of instruction, 
and as the exception only, Christian children who bad not 
arrived at years of maturity, but never infants,” veil. 3, 
105 p. 

Bergicr, in his Diet, of Theology, says: “The Anabap¬ 
tists conclude that actual faith is a disposition essential to 
baptism; that infants being incapable of it ought not to 
be baptized. - - - This doctrine is a natural consequence 
of the Protestant idea, which teaches that the grace of 
justification is the effect not of the sacrament but of faith,” 
vol. 1, 250 p. In other terms, the Baptist view istheonly 
consistent Protestant view. 

Rheinwald, in his Christian Arclnuology, thus expresses 
himself: “Traces of infant baptism are found in the 
Western church, after the middle of the second century, 
and became, toward the end of this century, a subject of 
controversy in thechurchesof Proconsular Africa, Though 
its absolute necessity was asserted soon after the beginning 
of the third century in the Afriean-Kgyptian churches, it 
was by no means, even at the end of the fourth century, 
generally practised—least of all in the Kastern churches - 
- - Notwithstanding the church fathers commanded and 
contended for this usage, vet it never became a universal 
church institution till after the age of Augustine,” ■'tl-'l— 
Mill p. 

According to Dressier: “The immediate occasion of ad¬ 
ministering baptism to children in their infancy was, as it. 
cannot be denied, tin* extravagant ideas concerning its ne¬ 
cessity for salvation,” 163 p. Again: “In the writings of 
the N. T., it is never mentioned that those bom of Chris¬ 
tian parents were to be consecrated by baptism to a Chris¬ 
tian life,” H7 p. The author was a learned German, who 
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sought to show that baptism was a consecration to the 
Christian lile. 11 he had said it was self-consecration to 
God, lie would have stated the truth. 

A. Rilsclicl, an eminent living theologian of Germany, 
in his Instructions on the Christian Religion, says: “This 
custom”—reterring to infant baptism—“rests only on very 
ancient tradition, and not on the appointment of Christ or 
on the example of the primitiveehurches,”82 p. Ritschel’s 
studies make him an authority on such matters. 

Koehmer, in his Arclueology, says: “However, as it 
cannot he shown that the apostles administered baptism to 
children, so it could not occur to the apostles to drag in 
baptismal sponsors for them,” vol. 2, 272 p. 

Kraus, in his Kncy., in an article on the Basilicas, written 
by himself, observes: “From the representation given by 
Bosio, there appear to have been baptisteries before 
chnrehs, an arrangement which continued long after the 
introduction of infant baptism, far into the middle ages,” 
122 p. 'That is, it was used for grown persons, but was 
retained long after it was really needed, since the baptism 
of infants required a smaller basin. Had immersion how¬ 
ever been given up with the introduction of the baptism of 
children, doubtless the larger baptismal fountains, and so 
baptisteries would also have been abandoned. 

Van Ooster/ee, in his Christian Dogmatics, makes the 
following admission and confession: “Tt is well-known 
that in every age,objections have been made to the practice 
of baptizing infants. - - - The question is not whether in¬ 
fant baptism is indispensable, but whether it is permissible; 
and Lhenee, when it is in use, ought to be practised. - - - 
VVe willingly recognize that baptism first really becomes 
baptism to the baptized infant, when he comes to years of 
discretion, and confirms the baptism he has received by a 
personal confession of the Gospel. Hntil this confession 
was made on our part, we fould only speak of a baptism 
as vet incomplete - - - . He refers to “the indiflcrence, 
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the formality, the irreverence - - - in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries - - - For the modern consciousness, 
baptism is nothing more than an empty form, whose aboli¬ 
tion is tacitly desired.” - - - He says that in the last 
century, it was “proposed to have it administered on the 
ground of the virtue of the father and ihe loveliness of the 
mother,” vol. 2, 750—757 p. translation. Van Oosterzec 
is eminent as the preacher and writer of the evangelical 
school in Holland, and indeed as its leading divine. He is 
a Professor in the University of Utrecht. 

Reiche wrote a dissertation on the Origin and Necessity 
of Baptism, in which he says: “Moreover then- is hardly 
a doubt that none but adults were baptized in the apostolic 
period. Examples of the baptism of children born of 
parents after their conversion are hardly to be found in 
the Acts of Luke.” Tn a note on this statement, he adds: 
“The baptism of households does not prove that the chil¬ 
dren or infants were baptized (as the older theologians 
contended.) But grant that they did receive the bcnelitof 
faith (which is altogether probable of adults) those very 
children who had been born of Gentile parents were con¬ 
verted at the same time with them.” In another note, lie 
says: “In the apostolic age, a certain instruction in the 
first elements, and a profession of faith precedes the rile, 
by direction of the apostles. But this could not occur in 
infants.” Reiche was Professor at Gottingen, and wrote 
this monograph at the age of 22. The early age at which 
men were called to the chairs of theology in German Uni¬ 
versities deserves notice. The author apologizes for his 
youth in his preface. It is written in good Latin, and 
shows width of learning in a young man. 

F. V. Reinhard was Professor in the Wittemberg Uni¬ 
versity and Court Preacher at Dresden. He was eminent 
as a moralist and preacher. The fifth edition of his Ethics 
was pub. in 1825. 

Arnold, in his Impartial Church History, thus accounts 
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for the opposition to infant baptism: “The reason was 
that one had before him no express command or example 
of the apostolic church • - - It lead to the giving of the 
supper to infants,” vol. 1, books, chap. 5, sec. 17. 

Godfrey Arnold was a German Pietistof the seventeenth 
century—a profoundly religions as well as a learned theo¬ 
logian. 

Strabo, in his little work on the Beginnings and Growth 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs—a kind of Compendium of Chris¬ 
tian Arclucology, as Hertzog calls it, and in which he 
treats of baptism—has the following: “It deserves to be 
noted that in those earliest periods, the grace of baptism 
was accustomed to be given only to those who had attained 
to that maturity of body and of mind which would en¬ 
able them to know and appreciate what advantage was to 
be gained by baptism, what it was necessary to confess and 
to believe, and finally to what they were bound who had 
received a second birth in Christ.” In giving this passage 
we depart from our rule to take nothing second-hand. It 
is quoted by Grotius and Suiccr, and accepted as correct 
by Catholic theologians. Strabo lived in the early part of 
the ninth century. He finished his education at the 
monastery of h'ulda, now belonging to Prussia, and became 
Dean of the Convent at St. Gall, in Switzerland, famous 
for its learning in the Middle Ages. Besides his work on 
Chris. Antiq., Strabo wrote his great cxegctical work—a 
compilation from the Fathers of the church—which re¬ 
mained the ah iff source of biblical learning for five centu¬ 
ries. Such a man must he accepted as an authority on the 
usages the primitive church. 

Prof. Halm, in his Theological Compendium, says: 
“Neither in the Scriptures nor in the first 150 years ol the 
Christian church, is a sure example of infant baptism to be 
found, and we must confess that, the numerous opposers ol 
it cannot he refuted from the standpoint of the Gospel.” 
See 557 p. Hahn was appointed Professor of Theology in 
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his 28th year at Konigsberg, and received his doctorate 
the same year. In a short time he was elected Professor 
in the University at Lcipsic, where he was known as an 
able and zealous opponent of German rationalism. In 
1838 he was called to Breslau as Professor and Councillor. 
In 1844 he was made General Superintendent for Silesia. 
Tie died nearly twelve years ago. 

According to Reuss: “Clearly it is not baptism which 
produces or ensures the pardon of sins. Repentance and 
faith must be actually present; forgiveness, their necessary 
and direct consequence, is then bestowed; and baptism is 
the outward and material representation of a spiritual fact 
already consummated in the soul.” Sec his History of 
Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, trails, from the 
French, 209 p. Reuss was made Prof, at Strasbourg at 25 
years of age, where he has remained some iiflv years. 

Matthies, in his Exposition of Baptism, observes: “No 
records are found in the first two centuries, by which it 
can be clearly proved that already in that period they at once 
received baptism, indeed it is probable that up to the end 
of the second century, none, except those who were familiar 
with the elements of Christian doctrine, were admitted to 
baptism,” 157 p. 

In Ilerizog’s Enoy., on Baptism, we have this positive 
conclusion: “That no trace of infant baptism is to be found 
in the N. '1'. may certainly be accepted as established by 
scientific exegesis. All attempts to deduce the same - - - 
are therefore to be given up as artificial refinements.” 
See article on the ordinance. 

Olshausen, in his Commentary on Matt, xxviii. 19, says: 
“By the introduction of infant bapt ism, which certainly is 
not apostolic - - - the outward act necessarily received 
confirmation to supply an internal deficiency.” Again on 
Acts xvi. 14, he says: “We cannot find anywhere a sure 
proof-text for infant baptism in the apostolic period.” If 
is this deficiency, according to Olshausen, which unfits the 
baptized child to paitakeof the communion. 
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Limborcli, in liis Christian Theology, denies tlio'hgjtffi^ity 
of infant baptism for the following reasons: “First^'fa-^'' 
eause there is no command for it in the Scriptures. When¬ 
ever there is a command to be baptized it has an express 
reference to adults. Second, there is no clear example to 
be found in the Scriptures where any infant was baptized 
by ihc apostles.” See 000 p. Limborcli held that it was a 
matter of indifference. He was an eminent Dutch theo¬ 
logian of the seventeenth century. He was an Arminian 
in his views, learned and tolerant in his opinions. Locke 
of England was one of his intimate friends. 

Morns, from whom we quoted in the last section, is ex¬ 
plicit: “But the reason for infant baptism is not either 
in the clear statement of the N. T. (which nowhere ap¬ 
pears,) nor in the evident examples which meet us there, 
nor in the conclusions drawn from N. T. passages,” 229 p. 

Snicer, in his Ecclesiastical Thesaurus, says: “In the 
first two centuries no one received baptism, except he had 
received instruction in the faith, and had been imbued 
with the doctrine of Christ, and so able to testify that lie 
believed.” See 11.10 p. He was Prof, of Greek at Zurich, 
and spent twelve years of hard labor, as he says in his pre¬ 
face. (lahore at sudori). His work is really a general 
lexicon of church riles, usages and heresies et cct. under 
Greek words taken from the Greek Fathers. 


% 


Niedner, in his Church History, gives his view thus: 
“Thi! baptism of infants, parallel with the communion of 
infants, came, in the second century after the apostles, into 
a more and more general use, lint its introduction or even 
establishment by Christ and the apostles is not capable of 
proof from the N. T.” 297 p. Niedner is Prof, of I lieo- 
logy in Berlin University, thorough and learned. He has 
his own way of defending this rite, as all the other p:udo- 
baplists have, with which we here have nothing to do. It. 
is his testimony as a critical inquirer into (he N. I\ history 
and the age following it that is important for us. 
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Salmasius, in bis book on Transubstantiation, says: “In 
the first two centuries, no one received baptism unless he 
had been instructed in the faith and imbued with the doc¬ 
trine of Christ, and could testify that he believed, because 
of the words,‘he that shall have believed and shall have 
been baptized.’ Therefore the first thing was to believe. 
Hence the order of catechumens in the church. The 
custom, even then general, was constantly held to, of giv¬ 
ing the eucharist to these catechumens immediately after 
baptism. Afterwards, the opinion gained ground, that no 
one could be saved except he had been baptized. And so 
the custom arose of conferring baptism on infants. But 
because formerly the eucharist was given to adult cate¬ 
chumens, as soon as they had been washed in the sacred 
baptism, without any lapse of time, this even was done 
also in the case of infants, as the custom was established 
after the introduction of picdo-baptism,” 494—495 p. 

Claudius Salmasius was, according to ITall am, the most 
erudite scholar of the seventeenth century. Hu was a 
native of France, but finished his school education at 
Heidelberg, where he abandoned the study of jurisprudence 
for general erudition. Here his devotion to learning was 
exceptional. He often spent the whole night in the library 
of the University, engaged in critical investigations. 
Under his father’s tuition, he had already at the age of ten 
years learned to write Latin and Greek. He soon, without 
a teacher, engaged in the study of Hebrew, Arabic and 
Coptic. At a later date he became master of these 
languages. Ilis mother was a Calvinist, and the son, in 
early manhood, embraced her faith. He accepted an hon¬ 
orary professorship at Leyden with a comfortable pension. 
Richelieu sought to secure him as his biographer by the 
offer of a very large sum, but he could not be bought. 
He seems to have written the work on Transubstantiation 
soon after he had provoked the wrath of the Roman clergy 
by his book on the Primacy of the Pope. It is anony- 
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mous. On tlie title page we have the following: “From 
Simplicius Verimus to Justum Paciein against II. Grolius, 
Heliopolis, Pheodori, Eudoxi.” All the names, except that 
of Grotins, are significant. We need to explain how any 
reference to baptism could find a place in such a work. 
Grot.ins had taken ground that if the Catholics would 
abandon their theory ol the real presence in the Supper, a 
union might he effected between them and the Protestants. 
Salmasius insisted that they must go farther, since both 
ordinances stood on the same level and must follow the 
same rule of interpretation. If we have merely symbols in 
the one ordinance, so we must have only simple signs in 
the other. Let us make a few extracts: “Baptism signi¬ 
fies: Immersion and emersion from water, his burial and 
resurrection. This sacrament is given for the remission of 
sins. A like thing may also he said of the eucharist, of 
which those immediately partake who have received bap¬ 
tism. Something divine is signified by lliis sacrament. 
For all sacraments are in some manner signs of a divine 
reality. As water was the sign of the blood ol Christ in 
baptism, so also is the cup the figure of the same blood,” 
lHfi—180 p. Again: “Does the Divinity act differently in 
the sacred hath from what it does in the holy supper? By 
no means. Divinity does not assume the waterin baptism 
so as to translate it inLo the unity of his own person. 
Therefore he does not do this in the eucharist,’ :t0:i p. 


Perrnne, in his 'Theological Lectures, thus states the 
issue between the Baptists and those ol the Protestant faith 
who hold to infant baptism: “Certainly the principle once 
admitted that the Holy Scriptures are the only and ado- 
ijiiate rule of faith, the Protestants close up every way by 
which I hey can solve the difficulties of the Anabaptists. 
For in spite of all their efforts to draw from the Scriptures 
the proofs necessary lo establish the validity of infant bap¬ 
tism, these crumble away before the objections ol the Ana¬ 
baptists, as they array arguments far more conclusive, and 
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those taken too from the Scriptures, against Protestants 
who claim that the sacraments are only pledges and signs 
of a justification obtained by faith or trust in the divine 
promises, of which faith nevertheless infants are incapable.” 
See vol. 7, 33 p. On the position of Perrone see last sec¬ 
tion. 

Knoll, a contemporary Catholic theologian, in his Insti¬ 
tutes, makes a like statement: “The Anabaptists contend 
successfully against Protestants who will admit no other 
doctrines except what are clearly and distinctly contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, but not againsi us who held an¬ 
other rule of faith, namely, the universal and constant 
tradition of the church.” See vol. 5, 90 p. 

Corblet, in his History of Baptism, comes to this con¬ 
clusion: “We do not find in the Scriptures any certain 
fact, any precise text, which can absolutely demonstrate 
that infants were baptized in the apostolic times,” vol. 1, 
380 p. He adds further on: “Luther had proclaimed that 
justification depended not on sacraments but solely on the 
merits of Jesus Christ, which the Christian appropriated 
by faith. One of his disciples, Stork, concluded logically 
that infants, not being able to exercise faith, were incap¬ 
able of receiving baptism, and that it was necessary to re¬ 
peat it in all cases where it had been received before the 
age of reason,” vol. 1, 387 p. 

Klein, in his exhibition of the Dogmatic System of the 
Evangelical Protestant Church, says: “Thus it is-self- 
evident that in the evangelical church, the still usual in¬ 
fant baptism not only can have no ground in the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, but directly contradicts the Scriptural 
significance and purpose of this holy rite. For children 
can neither own nor confess the Christian faith. They 
can just as little be pledged to a course of life morally 
pure and pleasing to God, and answering to faith; and ol 
course still less can they be received into the communion 
of the confessors of the faith since theyhave not yet the 
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smallest conception of faith—of the duty resting on it and 
of churclv communion,” 42*7 p. Klein was Prof at Jena, 
and his work was enlarged and improved by Dr. L. Lange 
of the same University. He died in 1823. This passage 
is referred to by Ilasc, in ITuttorus Redivivns, 317 p., and 
by Richter, in his Studies and Criticisms, 1861, 225 p. 
These writers refer it rather to Lange than to Klein, but 
we give it as it appears in the third edition of the latter 
writer. 

Vivos, in his Notes on Augustine’s City of God, makes 
the following clear and positive statement: “Formerly 
no one was brought to the sacred baptistery, unless he was 
of an adult age, and when ho himself both knew what that 
mystic water meant, and had sought and that too repeatedly, 
to be washed therewith. We still see a semblance of this 
thing in our own infant baptism. For even the infant on 
the day of its birth, or the day after, is asked whether he 
desires to be baptized, and thus, three times; for whom 
the sponsors reply, he desires it.” See book 1, chap. 27. 

Tuan L. Vives was born in Spain at the close of the 15th 
century. He was educated in Paris and in Louvain, a city 
of the Netherlands. In this last University, he became a 
Professor. The work from which wc have quoted, was dedi¬ 
cated to Henry the VIII, and this fact with its great 
learning secured for him, the friendship of Wolscy. lie 
was invited to England, received the doctorate from Oxford, 
bocamo an intimate of the King and the tutor of his 
daughter Mary. But he did not abandon his convictions. 

He refused to sanction Henry’s divorce from liis first wife. 

For this lie was imprisoned six months, and after his release 

he fled to the continent, and wrote the Kingan admonitory 
letter. Though lie remained a Catholic, yet his independent 
and impartial spirit created the suspicion that be fa\ oied the 
reformation. He was one of the foremost scholars of his 
age, and formed, as it is thought, with Undo and Erasmus, 
a trmnvirate in the Republic of Letters. 
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Prof. Lange, to whom we have just referred, is even 
more full and explicit in his work on the baptism of in¬ 
fants: “If it is shown, first, that infant baptism directly 
contradicts the chief fundamental principles of the sacra¬ 
ment and faith held fast by our symbolic books, and that 
thus in this respect it is an unevangdicnl institution; in 
the second place, that it is not only not sanctioned by the 
Holy Scriptures, but that in every respect it even annuls 
and makes a mockery of the essentials which relate to the 
idea, the purpose and the significance, and that thus in this 
regard it is an nnscriptnral institution; and finally in the 
third place, that it wholly fails of all symbolic significance, 
which the reason necessarily demands of all religions sym¬ 
bolic actions, in relation to the one who is baptized, and 
that thus in this respect it is an irrational institution; so 
can all doubts and hesitations which one may perhaps set 
up against the abolition of such an institution, rest only on 
non-essential and accidental circumstances. What is 
genuinely evangelical, and according to Scripture and to 
reason, must in its time, in spite of all hindrances and 
hesitations, gain acceptance,” 107 p. A few pages further 
on, we have this expression of his personal convictions: 
“It may be possible that we are mistaken or judge too 
hastily; but we must be allowed to express openly our 
conviction relating to this matter. We believe that if in 
our church a truly evangelical Christian life is to become 
general, the abolition of infant baptism is essential to this 
end.” 

Doederlein’s view of the subjects of baptism deserves 
notice, lie thus states its institution by Christ: “Jesus 
ordained that whoever, .Tew or Gentile, were instructed in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and wished to be re¬ 
ceived into the Christian society, should be initiated by the 
rite of baptism,” vol. 2, 095 p. 

On infant baptism, he admits that “its necessity cannot 
be shown from the command of Christ, nor its practice be 
proved to be ancient enough,” 711 p. 
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While allowing it to be right and useful as a recognition 
of the child’s relation to the church, ho states in the 
strongest terms the objections to its ordinary conception 
and practice. We make a few quotations: “We hope it 
is readily granted that the command for baptizing chil¬ 
dren will be in vain sought for in the sacred Scriptures. 
For if any one should quote Matt, xxvii. 18, there will not 
be wanting those who will escape the force of the argu¬ 
ment by reminding him that baptism ought to follow in¬ 
struction and faith, neither of which occurs in infants; if 
lie deprives the unbaptized man of salvation, much can 
justly be objected to such audacious decrees; if finally he 
urges the testimonies of Christ concerning infants, Matt, 
xix. 14, Mark x. 14, his opponents will urge that, even 
without baptism, those whom Christ saw were offered to 
him were acceptable to him, and perhaps he will admit 
that the training of prcdo-baptism is not displeasing to 
Cod, though not commanded by him. If at last any one 
will flee to his logic, and seeks to demonstrate that the 
stain and penalties of original sin, with which infants are 
born, ought to be removed by the lustral water, and its 
power weakened, not to say repressed, is he not support¬ 
ing an hypothesis in itself doubtful, on false grounds? 

- Perhaps the practice of baptism might persuade us of its 
necessity, if its apostolic origin could he shown, for it is 
not to lie supposed that the first teachers woidd initiate in¬ 
fants by this rite, without authority and a divine law. 

Hut the evidence here does not appear to exclude doubt. 

For from the passages which relate that whole families re¬ 
ceived baptism, Acts x. 42—48, xvi. 16, -13; 1 Cor. i. 10, it 
can hardly with safety he inferred either that there were 
infants or thaL they were immersed along with them - 
He adds, in regard to its supposed effect: “And that it 
should either confirm the internal faith in infants which 
does not at all exist, or confer that faith which is not at 
all possible, is beyond the imagination to conceive. Do 
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you think that the conceptions of religion can be appre¬ 
hended by a mind ignorant of everything? And that in¬ 
ternal perceptions and dispositions exist in those who havo 
no clear notions of anything, least of all, of things of a 
higher range? Or do you think those changes can be 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, which are altogether repug¬ 
nant to the nature of man and to the rule of faith? - - - 
Does baptism confer anything on infants, if it does not 
produce faith, if it does not change the mind, and if it 
does not draw out the feeble infant life beyond its 
measure?” Vol. 2, 7—20—725 p, lie admits the value of 
the rite as an external ceremony. But it is plain that the 
Scriptures do not so regard the rite of baptism, when ap¬ 
plied to its proper subjects. 

Prof. Docderlcin was Prof, at Jena a century ago, and 
was a man of solid and various learning. 

Dr. Luinby, Prof, at Cambridge, ling., thus expresses 
himself in his notes on the Acts of the Apostles: “Of a 
like baptizing of a household see below (xvi. 08), and also 
xi. 14. We are not justified in concluding from these 
passages that infants were baptized. Household might 
mean slaves and freedwomec.” See in chap. xvi. 15. On thu 
words: “If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest,” 
he thus comments: “The whole of this verse is omitted 
in the oldest MSS. It probably found its way into the 
text - - - from the margin. Such a margin would be for¬ 
mulated by those who, when the church had become 
more extended, and formal professions of faith were the 
rule before baptism, felt that there was a want of com¬ 
pleteness in the narrative unless some such confession was 
supposed to have been made. Thus the margin became a 
kind of exposition, and in the end found acceptance in the 
text.” See Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

Notalis Alexander, in bis Ecclesiastical History, says: “Be¬ 
sides there are necessary traditions, as those which are not 
distinctly contained in the Scriptures, and yet pertain to 
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Christian doctrine; for example, the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, the baptism of infants, the transubstantiation of the 
bread and the wine into the body and blood of Christ, the 
worship of images and the invocation of saints.” See dis¬ 
sertation 10, sec. 12, vol. 5, 450 p. Wo have hero a re¬ 
markable group of dogmas which arc confessed to be with¬ 
out express warrant in the Scriptures. 

Before the case is finally submitted to the reader, one 
point deserves consideration. If the statement of the truth 
is its safe defence, so the exposition of the opposite error 
is its sure refutation. For in matters of common obliga¬ 
tion, the truth is simple, plain and direct, and error is al¬ 
ways complex, obscure and evasive. For in the one case, 
the lines of defense are clear, straightforward and always 
accordant; and in the other case, they arc vague, round¬ 
about and fatally inconsistent one with the other. The 
principle is verified in the mode in which infant baptism 
has been and is to-day justified by its advocates. The 
shifting and opposite grounds on which it has been de¬ 
fended, and the fictions which that defence has generated, 
and the elaborate straining of our common Christian ideas 
all make up its absolute and final condemnation. 

But such an indictment needs to be made good. Cer¬ 
tainly it does. And so we proceed with tho evidence. 

The proof given by ancient and modern advocates is 
found in the invitation of our Lord to little childron: 
“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is tho kingdom of heaven.” Here stress is 
laid on tho character of childhood, and not at- all on the 
relation of the child to the parent. It is the child character 
which attracts attention of our Lord. There is no hint as 
to any relation which it may hold as a son or daughter of 
a.Jewish or a Gentile family. But now these same advo¬ 
cates arc wont to rely in. addition on the old covenant which 
God made with Abraham, by which the child of Chiistian 
parents is supposed to bo entitled to Christian and church 
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privileges. But the one ground is at war with the other. 
Under the first, all children can be baptized, while under 
the second only a few. The covenant of creation, silent 
but sure, is broader for children than the one made with 
the patriarch. If we accept the first wo do not need the 
second. And if we accept the second we must repudiate 
the first. Only taking the first, weshotilcl have a universal 
baptism where absolutely none whatever was needed. The 
child as it enters the eternal world finds the blessing made 
good, and receives the baptism of the Spirit. These two 
pillars of infant baptism are of very unequal height, and 
the roof is sure to slide off, sooner or later, from both of 
them. 

From a churchly point of view we notice the same in¬ 
consistency. All admit that there is but. one baptism for 
every candidate, whether child or adidt. This unity is 
formally shown in one and the same formula. Tho words 
of this formula arc essential to the validity of the act, and 
they must be repeated and are repeated, in every case, 
whether an infant-or an old man is baptized. But if it in¬ 
troduces one into the kingdom of God, why does it not 
initiate the other? If any element is wanting, is it not an 
element which vitiates baptism? Why should one be ex¬ 
pected to go to the communion, and the other be pro¬ 
nounced unfit for the privileges of the church? Does tho 
rite not initiate the babe into tho church as truly as the 
adult? Is the babe in the church without any of its priv¬ 
ileges and without any of its responsibilities? What kind 
of admission to a community is it which excludes them 
from all that makes it a moral community? Is the church 
so like civil society that the family is the unit and not the 
individual soul? But wliile some are consistent and admit 
even the chid to the church and the communion too, as 
they did anciently for some centuries, and as the Greek 
church does to-day, others, as all the High Churchmen of 
the Romish, Episcopalian and Lutheran communions, with 
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loss consistency admit them to the church, but exclude 
them from communion. Still others admit them not to 
the church but to its watch-care and supervision, or they 
are represented as not in complete standing. By the 
churches which recognize the obligations imposed upon the 
baptized children, they are or ought to be censured if they 
do not lead Christian lives. But here is a double inconsis¬ 
tency. The parent who neglects what the church con¬ 
siders a solincn duty, is never, we believe, censured by the 
church for so doing. In fact, the neglect of infant baptism 
by piedo-baplist churches is so general and so marked as 
to show a want of full faith in the rite as a divine require¬ 
ment. For the duty must rest exclusively on the parent 
or guardian, and so if it be a duty, it is a grievous wrong 
to the child, and a grievous failure in those who have the 
care of the child to neglect it. But the other inconsistency 
is to insist on putting obligations on the child, although 
without his free choice, and then to fail to discipline him, 
if he does not conform to them. We commend the incon¬ 
sistency, because it would be a manifest, wrong to do so, 
since lie bad not freely assumed them. These- obligatious 
are of a spiritual character, and so are unlike the civil ob¬ 
ligations into which the child enters by a natural birth. 
With some, the baptism of children is the rite only of de- 
dicati on without any relation whatever to the church. It 
is an act of the parent or sponsor. Certainly any dedica¬ 
tion of a child to God, if it be a heart-consecration, is noble 
and praise-worthy. But it is not'baptism. That must be 
a self dedication springing from a new life. I here must 
be God’s act as well as the act of the candidate, in that, 
life-choice of God and life-dcvotomenl to Jiis honor and his 
service. 

Thus we see what a disturbing element the baptism of 
infants becomes, in the very idea and order of church Fife. 

It has necessitated anew rite in order to complete baptism. 
I'Toutks, in Smith’s Dictionary, says of Coniine an on: “It 
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was the practical instinct which seized on it as a lit sup¬ 
plement to the baptism of infants, who needed to have 
their responsibilities brought before them in maturer 
years when able to appreciate them. That it was post¬ 
poned for that purpose originally, and not from having 
been looked upon as a distinct sacrament originally, is a 
plain historical fact.” See on Confirmation. Where this 
new rite is not acknowledged, it has still necessitated the 
unscriptural probation of several years, before the person 
baptized can come to the communion. The East still 
saves this order and sacrifices the moral fitness. Both the 
East and the West had done so for centuries. The apos¬ 
tolic doctrine and practice was to preserve both the order 
and the moral fitness. Of the two the first was the more 
important, and what fitted a human soul for the first cer¬ 
tainly fitted it for the second. What shall we say of a 
theory and a practice which excludes such a vast multitude 
from the communion? Is it not close communion without 
warrant? 

These contradictions and these fictions arc the strange con¬ 
tortions of the simple truth, and arc most noteworthy when 
we look at the subject from a purely dogmatic point of 
view. All admit that baptism, even of the Unconscious 
babe, must be connected in some way with faith. What 
then is the relation of the baptism of the infant to faith, 
as conceived by the advocates of psedo-baptism? With 
some it rests on the faith of the parents; with others on 
the faith of the sponsor; or it is grounded on the faith of 
the church. In all these cases there is a vicarious faith 
which is supposed to precede and warrant the baptism of 
the child. But others hold that baptism itself generates a 
kind of faith, so that faith is not the ground of the rite 
but the fruit of it. Here the relation of the outward and 
inward elements is reversed. Still others hold that the 
rile is administered to children, in the hope and belief that 
faith will come to them—a pledge of a future faith. They 
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trust to this as an answer to prayer. Only prayer does 
rest on some divine promise, and there is none for this. 
But others refer to the relation of the child to Christ him¬ 
self, as a warrant for future faith or at least for salvation 
in infancy. No doubt Christ will save all who die in in¬ 
fancy, but that does not justify the baptism of those who 
arc destined to live. Baptism distinguishes the church 
from the world, and the baptism of all in infancy would 
blot out in a formal manner that very distinction. 

The inconsistency of the common Protestant view of the 
sacraments and the baptism of the unconscious babe, is 
clearly pointed out by Moehler, in his Symbolism. He 
says: “That infant baptism, according to the Protestant 
view of the sacraments, is an act utterly incomprehensible, 
cannot be doubted; for if it be through faith only that the 
sacrament takes effect, of what value can it be to tbe un¬ 
conscious child? 200 p., Am. ed., and again, in his chapter 
on the Anabaptists: “Luther, having, as we observed in a 
former place, connected the ellicacy of the sacraments with 
faith only, it is not possible to understand why infants 
should be baptized; and from the reformer’s point of view, 
it was not dillicult for any one to discover the utter want 
of an adequate ground for this ecclesiastical rite,” 420 p. 

Moehler was an eminent Cutholio Prolessor of Theology 
at Munich, Bavaria. His work on the doctrinal differences 
between Catholics anti Protestants is clear and profound, 
though not altogether satisfactory to Protestants them¬ 
selves. The numerous replies to it from German theolo¬ 
gians of the opposite faith testify to its polemic value. 
His Symbolism is, in fact, the ablest controversial work 
which Home has given ns, since the days ol Bossuet. 

. The difficulties in reconciling the views of the Reformers 
on infant baptism with their own description ol the ordin¬ 
ance arc frankly admitted by Dr. Cunningham,in his work 
on the Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation. 
He remarks: “It has always been a fundamental principle 
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in the theology of Protestants that the sacraments wore in¬ 
stituted and intended for believers, and produce their ap¬ 
propriate beneficial effects only through the faith which 
must have existed previously.” He adds that they found 
it “difficult if not impossible to give a definition of the 
sacraments in their leading fundamental aspects, which 
would at the same time apply to and include the special 
case of the baptism of infants,” vol. 3, 244 and 250 p. 
But why should there be any such difficulty, if their 
views were true? And is not the half-admitted impossi¬ 
bility of grouping the unconscious child and the conscious 
believer, as alike the proper subjects of baptism, a half¬ 
condemnation of their own practice? How simply and 
harmoniously the apostolic consciousness moves on in those 
great words of Paul: “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

The essential incongruities in most Protestant evangel¬ 
ical churches are strongly stated by Prof. Hase of Jena, in 
his Dogmatics. He remarks: “The old Protestant doc¬ 
trine of infant baptism answers exactly to the scholastic 
opus operation. - - - A sacrament which secures salvation 
without the exercise of faith destroys Protestantism itself.” 
The reference here is to baptismal regeneration,” 425 p. 

On the next page he adds: “On the other hand, to give 
to the objective significance of baptism no reference, as de¬ 
manded by the Scriptures, to the suffering satisfaction of 
the God-man, and then to apply baptism to those who have 
no subjective appreciation of even this import, is simply 
profanation.” Here the reference is to the theory of dedi¬ 
cation and all theories which make the ordinance an empty 
or misleading ceremony. 

The want of consistency is half-admitted by G. T. Ladd, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale Col; 
lege. The following are extracts from his Principles of 
Church Polity: “That the Christian churches, of whose 
constitution and history we have information in the New 
Testament, were designedly founded upon the basis of a 
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new life in their members, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Those who heard the apostle Peter at Pentecost, had their 
hearts penetrated with sharp pain on account of their sins. 
They were exhorted to change their underlying moral pur¬ 
pose, and be baptized upon the ground of their faith in the 
Lord Jesus; and when they had accepted this exhortation 
to salvation they were in fact baptized.-To these con¬ 

ditions it was the intention of modern Congregationalism 
to conform its laws and practice; although, in fact, both 
laws and practice have at times, and are even at present, 
removed from the first intention,” 104—195 p. 

A few pages further on, he adds: “The subterfuges re¬ 
sorted to in argument by those who favored the Half-way 
Covenant - - - are really distressing.” - —Me declares 
that “ the terms of admission are faith, repentance and 
loyalty toward Christ.” 219 p. But ho admits that the 
practice of the churches is not made to conform to their 
full recognition. It is simply impossible to reconcile the 
theory of a regenerate membership with infant baptism, ex¬ 
cept on the theory of infant regeneration. While we ac¬ 
cept Prof. Ladd’s general view, and admire his defense of 
it, we arc obliged to conclude that he has failed to show 
that the fathers of Congregationalism did fully admit his 
principles. There is a fatal inconsistency between any 
theory of infant baptism, which recognizes it as an initia¬ 
tory rite into the church, and a regenerate church mem¬ 
bership. 

The high church fiction—its use of sponsors—is well 
brought out in John Bodin’s Heptoploniera, so called be¬ 
cause it is a dialogue carried on by seven representative 
men. Toralda says: “ Indeed T have often wondered at 
the .application of the rite to infants. The administrator 
asks the crying babe whether or not it desires to be bap¬ 
tized. What is the meaning of this ?” Coronausreplies: 
“The faith of the parents and relatives answers just as 
well as if the infant should say, ‘yes’.” Octavius adds: 
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“ It seems absurd to me that the faith of parents should 
avaii to the crying babe for the washing away of original 
sin, since it is assumed that he has received it from these 
very parents.” - - - Toralda concludes: “ I pray you, do 
not let the light of our reason and intelligence be quenched 
or stifled by these councils, or by smaller and more inex¬ 
perienced men.” 125-126 p. Bndin was a celebrated 
French political writer, who lived in the period when his 
country was torn by the struggle between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots. He himself was a Catholic with deci¬ 
dedly Protestant tendencies. Grotius and Licbnitz ap¬ 
proved this work, and Neander wrote a commendatory 
letter to the editor. . Ilallam thus speaks of him: “None 
perhaps were more original, more independent and fearless 
in his inquiries. Bodin and Montesquieu are, in this 
province of political theory, the most philosophical of 
those who have read so deeply, the most learned of those 
who have thought so much.” In the brief extracts we 
have made, the opinion of the great publicist is very plain¬ 
ly given, though none of the names represents the author. 
The scene is laid in Venice—the home at that period of 
free discussion. The Catholic is the host, and entertains 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, the Jew, the converted Mo¬ 
hammedan, the naturalist and the Pagan Philosopher. 

Butin advance of all these inconsistencies, and with a 
fiction greater than all others, is the view that the babe 
which has just appeared in the world has itself an actual 
faith, at least a faith which justifies baptism. This view 
was held at the Reformation and for a long lime after in 
the Lutheran Church; and even Calvin thought that there 
might bo a little spark of faith in the heart of the child. 
See Inst., book 4, chap. 10, sec. 19. Thus Chemnitz, one 
of the Reformers, asserts that infants believe, and that 
this is effected by the Holy Spirit through the word of 
God. See Doctrinal Theology of the Lutheran Church, 
479 p. Ilollaz, in tho following century, says of infants : 
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“The regeneration ia instantaneous but in adults only 
gradual - - - and this is sufficient to produce faith.” See 
same work, 482 p. Gerhard, the prince of the early Luth¬ 
eran theologians, declares: “Infants do not resist the 
Spirit and hits work, and so without doubt faith and salva¬ 
tion are conferred upon them,” and proves it from the ex¬ 
ample of John the Baptist. Sec vol. 9, chap. 8, sec. 22, 
262 p. This last proof is quite common. How simply 
monstrous the reference! Here is an extraordinary event 
which is mentioned just because it is unique and singular. 
Thus the exceptional miracle is made the rule by which we 
are to judge of the mental exercises of every child who 
may chance to be baptized. The faith of the babe has 
been variously named; now it is infused, now it isa germ, 
now it is primary and immediate, now habitual and direct 
in opposition to the reflex faith of the adult, now hidden, 
in contrast with the manifest faith, now common rather 
than justifying or saving faith, now only an inward move¬ 
ment or series of them, in the non-resistance of the un¬ 
conscious child, Buddrous, a theologian and contemporary 
of Holla/., very wisely remarks: “It resembles the faith 
of adults,” but adds: “I think it unwise to dispute much 
apout what kind of faith it may be, since the dispute 
has no practical bearing, and besides no one is able to give 
ft lucid explanation.” Theology, 020 p. He held the un¬ 
baptized of un-Christian parents to be lost, but hopes “their 
lot may be bearable," 1127 p. A century later (the 18th) 
Morns declares, in his Epitome, with regal'd to infant 
faith: “One understands it in one way, and one in another, 
and each has his own peculiar mode ol statement. 1 hey 
conclude that infants do not believe from a certain passage 
in the N. T., Matt, xviii. 0. But such little ones are only 
children in disposition and not in age, tor they cannot be 
imitated in respect to age,” 226 p. Bretschneider, in his 
Dogmatics, mentions several writers who insist that un¬ 
born children may have faith. We have two treatises in 
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Latin (a good language) for it to be in—better however, if 
it iiarl been in Arabic) one called, Disscrtatio do Fide 
Jacobi in Utero, with two editions; the other also in Latin, 
termed, Dissertatio de Fide Infantum in Utero. This last 
was translated into German under the title, Thoughts con¬ 
cerning the Faith of Children in the Body of the Mother. 
We give it in bald English. Porronc gives us an instance 
of the logical result of such thinking in the doctrinal trea¬ 
tise of La Morns who taught that unborn infants were able 
to know God, to love him, and so have the baptism of de¬ 
sire.” See Dogmatics, vol. 4, 162 p. Let us note the fact 
that Rationalism began in Germany—when and where such 
views were common. Is it strange that men should revolt 
against such absurdities. 

But this idea of faith in the soul of the child, before it 
can lisp a syllabic or understand a single word, is found in 
the 19th century. An eminent living tholeogian, Professor 
in the University at Leipsic, in the Biblical Psychology, 
declares; "The views often expressed since the time of 
Augustine,—that the want of faith and intention on the 
part of the child may be supplied by the faith of the 
sponsors and of the whole church—needs no refutation; the 
justification of infant baptism remains thus, without any 
ifs or ands, conditioned by the question whether infants 
can believe.” Here then we have the old fictions given up 
for one more adequate, if it were not itself the crown of 
them all. Seheoberlein, a Professor at Goettingen, ex¬ 
presses himself to the same effect: “Mere faith without 
baptism gives us tho soul of the new man without the 
body; baptism without faith gives ns a body without a 
a soul.” See Annual for German Theology, 180 1, 71 p. 
Klicforth, in his Theory of Worship, declares: “There 
is no substitutionary faith, and the baptism of children has 
meaning only when there is a child’s faith - - - us if the 
Spirit of God could be mediated only by conscious thought. 
Were this the case so would indeed the faith of children 
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bo impossible,” 184—185 p. Sozschowitz gives in bis 
Catechism the following quotation from Luther: “Chil¬ 
dren without reason and foolish are better fitted for faith 
than adults.” So we brush away the old absurdity to 
give place to another still more absurd. 

Over against this infant regeneration and the faith which 
springs from it, we have a radically diverging view of Dr. 
JIartenseu, Bishop of Soelnnd, in Denmark, in his Chris¬ 
tian Dogmatics. Me declares: “Baptism is not merely the 
pledge, not merely the promise and declaration of God’s 
grace, bufthc bath of regeneration, which involves not in¬ 
deed personal but substantial and essential regeneration."'' 
He adds: “The organic relation of life between the Lord 
and the individual begins only with baptism,” 428—129 p. 
So a mere outward rite carries along with it a grace, and 
what is more marvelous this grace works in the sphere of 
nature and not in the domain of spirit, and we'have not a 
regenerated person but a regenerated infant nature. This 
view of essential regeneration has exposed this eminent 
Lutheran divine to many criticisms from the German 
theologians. Martensen’s view seems to ho essentially the 
same as that of Rome. For Aquinas declares that baptism 
incorporates one into Christ in a corporeal manner, and 
faith incorporates him in a spiritual manner, hut there can¬ 
not ho the mental incorporation without the bodily. The 
only difference is that the Catholic separates the two sides 
more than the Lutheran. It seems impossible to justify 
infant baptism without borrowing from Rome her govern¬ 
ing ideas. 

Dr. Raymond, of the Methodist Institute at Chicago, 
would equally insist on regeneration in the case of the in¬ 
fant, but not as secured by an organic relation established 
by baptism, but by birth. He says: “ Boing proper sub¬ 
jects for regeneration, they are proper subjects for bap¬ 
tism.” - - - - He goes on, a few lines below: “ If this ar¬ 
gument is nothing, then there is no other argument that 
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can be of any avail, for if the significance of the ordinance 
lias no application to infants, then, in their case, the ordi¬ 
nance would have no meaning, and would be only a sense¬ 
less service, and no argument, can make a senseless service 
a service of sense.” See Systematic Theology, Vol. 3, 201 
p. That thus it is an empty form without regeneration, 
of which it is the sign, seems clear enough. 

But there has existed, and does now exist, a large class 
who do not accept this revival of the old Lutheran dogmatic 
idea of infant faith as the ground of infant baptism. Nit 
zsch, in his System of Christian Doctrine, declares : “ It 
belongs to a complex historical system of faith partly to 
defend infant baptism - - - and partly to concede its de¬ 
fectiveness and need of completion. - - - We refuse our 
assent to the doctrine of Jides infantum. Infant baptism 
is an act by and in which he shall believe after attaining 
through the word a knowledge of baptism. 352 p., Eng. 
Trans. Nit zsch spent the last twenty years of his life at 
Berlin. He was largely the author of the Mediation The¬ 
ology—a system midway between the old dogmatic system 
and rationalistic theories. It was the natural outcome of 
the more evangelical tendencies of Schleiermaehor. Nit - 
zsch was the champion for ihe union of the Lutheran and 
the Reformed churches, great as teacher, preacher and 
theologian in an age prolific in great men in the church as 
well as out of it. 

If there had only been a consistent development outside 
of the Romish church of the dogma of infant baptism, 
there would have been a growing unity of faith. But the 
development has boon now from one dogmatic conception, 
and now from its opposite, and thal, too, in the very same 
communion. Thus we see hostile points of departure in 
the Episcopal church. Thus again we find the widest di¬ 
vergencies and the greatest fluctuations of dogmatic belief 
among the Congregationalists of our own country. 

But in spite of Nitzsch’s protest, we find the idea of in- 
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fant faith widely held in our own land. Dr. Sliedd, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. T., says, in his Com. on 
Romans 6:3: “Faith proceeds baptism and is not the ef¬ 
fect of it. In the case of infants, faith is involved and la¬ 
tent in regeneration ; and infant baptism, like infant cir¬ 
cumcision, is the sign and seal of regenerating grace, al¬ 
ready bestowed or to be bestowed.” Here the Professor 
is not so decided and straightforward as arc the German 
theologians we have quoted. lie distinguishes the bap¬ 
tism of adults from that of infants. In the one ease faith 
does precede baptism, in the other case it may come after¬ 
wards. We say may, because we can hardly believe that 
so good a Calvinist as Dr. Sliedd can hold that any one 
can lose the regenerating grace, nor that so sensible a man 
can hold that all baptized infants arc regenerated. Again, 
the faith of infants is latent, in his view. Here arc two 
points of difference, one of them certainly a radical one. 
Are there not two kinds of baptism ? Do the Scriptures 
sanction one kind of baptism for babes, and another for 
those capable of conscious faith ? 

Hut if infants do believe, then we have believers’ bap¬ 
tism. lint what infants shall wo take? Shall we confine 
ourselves to those of the Christian household, or those for 
whom sureties can be found, or take all children ? If wo 
take those only of the Christian family, then this relation 
is the ground of regeneration. We cannot, then, speak 
so confidently of the salvation of the unbaptized child who 
dies in its infancy. It has no latent faith, or none that 
we know of. Hut docs not Christ hold a relation to in¬ 
fants and to all infants? Are not all who die in infancy 
saved in and through him? That is a universal fact and 
needs no sign like baptism to point it out. hor baptism 
distinguishes souls one from another. It is an infinite 
wrong to Christ himself—an imputation on the greatness 
and glory of his character, on the freedom and scope of 
bis grace, to imagine that all children who pass away do 
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not pass into the embrace of bis redeeming love. Or can 
we conceive of Christ looking graciously on the child born 
in a Christian home, and turning away his face from the 
poor babe cursed with wretched parents? Is the infant 
who becomes outcast here, to find itself an outcast in the 
eternal world? Is Baptism to be given just because it 
thus a discriminates, and just because it seems to sanction 
the pagan notion that a rite can establish an organic rela¬ 
tion to Christ, and so becomes a saving ordinance. To 
us this is something monstrous! No wonder there are in¬ 
fidels in the 19th century. The existence of the Baptist 
denomination is a protest against any such damning ab¬ 
surdity. 

We arc largely ignorant of the future world, but there 
is no difficulty in accepting the idea that infants, being na¬ 
tures, and not free, responsible persons, have a natural 
share in Christ, and that He will awaken faith in their 
souls, as he goes forth to meet them on their entrance in¬ 
to the eternal world. The new birth comes then and at 
once, and is at once a perfectly conscious condition. 

But can the new-born child believe ? There are no signs 
that the speechless child can exercise faith. The Scrip¬ 
tures do not address such children as capable of faith. 
We do not hear a word from Christ or his apostles which 
declares or implies that such souls have a latent faith, or 
the germ of faith, and least of all that it is given them 
through baptism. Bui are there not psychological difficul¬ 
ties in the way of such a supposition, and those, too, of an 
insurmountable character ? Faith is a Christian grace, 
and the exercise of a free, conscious soul turning toward 
Christ. It is not a mere natural impulse, however good 
that impulse may he, hut it is an act of obedience, of self¬ 
surrender and of free appropriation of the promises of 
God. Can these be found in so young a soul as that of 
the infant child ? Can there be anv kind of faith where 
the word of God or the simple divine truth cannot be ap- 
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prehended, find wlierc there is no apprehension of its own 
sinfulness, and where, too, there are no other kindred 
spiritual graces to be found ? Can the babe be a believer, 
baptized or not, whose life has been measured by a very 
few years or months, when it can have no idea of the 
meaning of a profession of religion, no conception of the 
privileges to be enjoyed, or the duties to be done in the 
service of Christ? Is it possible, by any analysis, to find 
a single element in this “ germinal ” faith of the young 
child which is identical with any essential factor in the 
faith of the free, conscious person ? 

The Spirit of God may work in nature, and realize there 
the divine idea For the Spirit is the proper source of all 
life in all the realms of creation. Butin the sphere of na¬ 
ture it works according to tjie necessary laws of nature, 
or it works miraculously in harmony with nature. The 
entire operation is in the sphere of nature and of necessi¬ 
ty, and not in the sphere of spirit and of freedom. The re- 
sults of such working, viewed apart from secondary caus¬ 
es, are automatic excellences, but they are excellences in 
and of nature. They do not merit moral praise or moral 
blame. There is no free, personal receptivity, and so no 
gracious movement of the soul, no free choice of God, and 
so no holiness of character and of life. In the sphere of 
nature tho truth has no place, and souls need not enter in¬ 
to that audience chamber and there obtain an access to 
God. We must ever remember that these gifts even when 
they belong to the mind and the heart, are not gracious 
but natural dispositions. They belong to thceonstitulion, 
and not to the free, filial confidence in the Saviour ot sin¬ 
ners. It is the fruit of a fortunate natural birth, and not 
the birth from above. 

But in the sphere of personal freedom, and ill tho realm 
of spiritual life, tho truth must he accepted. The word of 
God, either in its revealed form, or as voiced, in nature 
or human history, and emphasised in the consciousnes 
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of the church, must ever be God’s agency in regenerating 
and saving a human soul. So any supposed confession 
outside of the direct or indirect influence of the truth is 
simply an imaginary effect, and presupposes an arbitrary 
and magical agency, and so something at war with all the 
analogies of the universe. 

There is no escape from baptismal regeneration to bap¬ 
tismal grace, unless that grace follows in'the line of faith 
and obedience. It does accompany baptism when baptism 
is the sign and seal of faith. But it is not bound up with 
any outward form whatever, least of all with an unserip- 
tural form. To so conceive it is to accept, under a new 
terminology, baptismal regeneration. 

There is no doubt that the Spirit, in regeneration, works 
largely in and on our dispositions, and so often beneath 
consciousness, but never before consciousness arises in the 
soul, never before we reach personal life. Besides, this 
state or condition of the soul is a personal one, and not purely 
a natural one, a personal character self-made, and not a 
natural character made for us, in which making we have 
had no hand and no part. There are life-choices often 
hidden from our attention, into which the soul of man and 
the Spirit of God both have entrance. Because God thus 
works in our freely formed characters underneath ouH’or- 
mal consciousness, it does not follow that he works for the 
like end, and that end a free, spiritual one, in souls utter¬ 
ly unconscious of any responsibility whatever. 

It has been said that Baptists hold to the principle of in¬ 
dividualism to the neglect of the other greater factor in 
human existence, namely, a community of life. But there 
is no necessity of this. We hold to the church of believers 
and so to a community of life legitimately formed. We 
attach value to such a common life and so to the results of 
Christian experience. We accept .the general Christian 
consciousness, when it has been normally formed and when 
its acts within its normal sphere. That normal character 
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requires that it shall make clear and close relations with 
the consciousness of Christ and his apostles. In order to 
have not a merely human consciousness, we hold to the 
church as a company of souls who profess to have a per¬ 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ. But we can have and do have 
full Christian fellowship with all souls and all commun¬ 
ities who consciously accept Christ as Saviour and Master. 
The great symbols of Christendom, freed from their ex¬ 
crescences of superstition and speculation, are sources of 
authority with every Baptist in Christendom. They are 
so even when, in polemic moods, he seems to hold to the 
very opposite. 

We may be pardoned for referring again to the fact that 
we have used in this section only pacdo-baptist authorities, 
and for reminding the reader that such testimonies, both 
critical and historical, must have special weight. We arc 
not called on here to balance opposite testimonies because 
one class testify in harmony with their churcbly prefer¬ 
ence and the other class against them. The second class 
have therefore a special value, for the reason that, in spite 
of their education or position or prejudices, they testify in 
favor of the apostolic origin of the practices followed by 
the Baptist denomination. 

Here, too, as in the last section, we have taken only such 
authorities as have presented themselves in our studies 
and our reading, and have in all cases verified our formal 
references. We have loft out however very much which 
may be found in the works of Conaut, Burrage and Ford, 
and which is of decided value. Wc wish also to commend 
the works of our colleague, Dr. Harvey on the Church and 
the Pastor. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

The Supper of our Lord was instituted at the celebration 
of the Passover. It was a natural occasion and time. 
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Christ was about to leave his disciples. TIis death was 
close at hand. He would leave behind him a symbolic rite 
which should be at one and the same lime a memorial of 
his sacrifice for them and a pledge of his continued pres¬ 
ence with them. 

Its connection with the Passovc-r of the Jews was in 
harmony with the fact that they were coordinate types 
of the same great verity. 1 We simply mean by this state¬ 
ment that in so far as they agree, they shadowed forth the 
"one idea of redemption—an idea which is dominant 
throughout the Old aud the New Testaments. The rites 
differ, and this difference precludes the notion that one is 
the type of the other. The extent of this difference is 
measured by the kind and degree of difference which 
separate the two economies. Besides, a type must always 
have not a symbol for its anti-type but the reality. Thus 
the old Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s day are coordinate 
types of the Sabbath of heaven. So the Scriptures plainly 
teach, and so too they represent, in harmony with our view, 
Christ as the Passover. The Roman Catholic can consis¬ 
tently speak of baptism and the eucharistas the archetypes 
of circumcision and the Passover, but not Protestants, ex¬ 
cept as they approach in their dogmatic beliefs the Catho¬ 
lic standpoint. Thoclose of the article on the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, in Smith’s Bible Diet., contains a similar view to the 
one here expressed. 

The supper stands, like baptism, in the closest relation 
with the essential facts and truths of the Christian relig¬ 
ion. They both seem, as it were, to grow out of the very 
life of the religion of Jesus. They embody that religion 
in its distinctive character and features. '1’hey constitute 
its natural embodiment and expression. Wc could not, 
conceive of any other symbols so appropriate. We could 
not imagine anv change in either without a loss or a per¬ 
version in the representation of divine truth. Any change 
would obscure Christ’s own interpretation of his character 
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anti mission. And for this reason, if for no other, it is 
never a matter of indifference. A change of mode is a 
change of expression, and a loss in that expression, and so 
a loss in the clearness an€ fullness of the divine idea. 

Baptism presents the dying and the rison Christ in causal 
relations with the origin of divine life in the soul of 
the believer; while the Supper presents the dying and the 
living Christ in causal isolations to the continuance of 
this life in the believing communicant. Thuy stand thus 
in natural relations one to the other. 

ft would seem impossible to misunderstand tho design 
of the ordinance. The materials here given and symbolic 
acts here enjoyed are simple and obvious. We have four 
factors in this symbolization. First, the bread and the 
wine as the source of life to tho soul. If the idea of 
breaking and pouring had constituted the sole symbolic 
acts in the Supper, some other material might have been 
taken besides the bread. Besides, Christ had often spo¬ 
ken of himself as the bread of heaven, and the living 
bread. Second, the breaking of the broad and the pour¬ 
ing out of the wine, as illustrating the fact that only the 
Sin-bearer could becomo the Life-giver. Third, the giv¬ 
ing and the taking, as exhibiting both the divine and the 
human agency in the continuance of the spiritual life in 
child of God. The giving logically precedes the taking, 
though in the conscious activity of the believer, they stand 
together in one movement. Fourth, tho eating of the 
bread and the drinking of the wine indicate the way in 
which we arc to obtain nourishment for our souls. There 
must be an actual conscious appropriation of Christ. He 
must not merely enter into our minds as an ideal, how¬ 
ever glorious that ideal may be, nor into our emotions by 
mere outward contact, but into our wills, and thus into 
our personal lives. 

The account of the Supper given in Luke and In Paul 
is fuller than that found in Matthew and Mark. Wo have 
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in the longer narrative the very important words: “ Do 
this in remembrance of me.” This language indicates a 
bodily absence, just as truly as the symbolic acts denote a 
spiritual presence. They also indicate that the outward 
and physical acts of eating and drinking are to be united, 
as the body to the soul, with a conscious realization of all 
that Christ has done and all that ho is to the believer. 
Wo must even take care that the idea of remembrance 
does not degenerate into a mere intellectual act—the act 
of recalling an event as something past and gone, having 
only ideal relations to the soul. For Christ is a real pres¬ 
ence, and our thought of him has its dependence, not sim¬ 
ply on ourselves, but on the presence of Ilis Spirit. Re¬ 
membrance is a superficial or a profound movement of the 
soul, according to the agent who remembers, and the char¬ 
acter of the event or thing remembered. It is thus, in the 
present case, a conscious realization of Christ as the Sin- 
bearer and Life-giver which is enjoined upon us. Augus¬ 
tine, in his doctrine of the Trinity, used the term memo¬ 
ry as a synonym of consciousness. Thus Christ commands 
us to make the presence, symbolized in the outward ele¬ 
ments and acts, a real spiritual presence in the very depths 
of our souls. Christ here addresses our faith rather than 
our more memories. Even a casual reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures will justify our views. The strength or weakness of 
the prevailing historical theories of the Lord’s Supper will 
confirm, or at least make clear our view. . 

We have first the theory of transubstantialion. The 
Romanists rely on the strict, literal import of the words 
by which our Lord instituted the Supper. It is to be no¬ 
ticed we have no intimation whatever of any transubstan- 
tiation, but only, in their view, of an absolute, literal iden¬ 
tification. The bread is the body, the cup is the blood. 
The actual bread and the actual cup are the living, earth¬ 
ly body of Christ. Yet He was before them in the flesh 
at the very time of the institution of the ordinance. Here 
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is a simple and absurd contradiction. Besides, if one 
clause is to be construed literally, so must all the others 
given in all the writers who treat of the origin of the or- 
uinancc. finis the cwp is the blood. The bread is the 
communion of the body of Christ.. Thus, too, the entire 
company of communicants are one bread, one body. Here 
again we recognize a repetition of absurdity. Besides, 
one absurdity conflicts with the other. How much sim¬ 
pler it is to take these terms expressive of material ele¬ 
ments and physical acts as symbolic in their import. 

The language docs not make the slightest difficulty. 
We may accept the view of some critics, that the verb 
esti means signifies, or we may take the view of Moyer:— 
“Esti never means anything else than est (never signifi¬ 
cant) ; it is the copula of existence; whether this, however, 
bo actual or symbolical (or allegorical) existence, the con¬ 
text must decide,” see on 1 Cor., x:16. 

If we are asked how it is that so many men and women, 
including many of largo intelligence and profound con¬ 
viction, could hold such a theory, we answer that they 
craved a real presence for their souls. They held to that 
presence, in spite of tho materialistic absurdity under 
which it was presented. 

Doubtless such discourses of our Lord as that found in 
the sixth chapter of .John would influence their minds. It 
is true that it does not refer to tho Supper, and was not 
intended to have any exclusive reference to this ordinance, 
but the pervading thought of the discourse would natur¬ 
ally help to interpret the command of Christ: “ Take, 
eat.” But the presence was to be spiritual and tho eat¬ 
ing spiritual also. So Christ seems to teach at tho close 
of the chapter. It does, however, present Christ, as wc 
have said, as tho Sourco and Sustainer of life, and does 
insist that his presence is real, and not merely ideal. 

Wo have also the Lutheran view. This is usually termed 
consubstantiation, though the term is repudiated by Ltt- 
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theran theologians. According to this theory, Christ in 
Ilis divine and human nature is present in and under the 
bread and wine, but not in a local manner. The objection 
to the view is that it is not said: “This is also my body, 
and this cup is in addition to my blood.” The Lutheran 
view lacks simplicity. It is a mongrel mystery. , Christ 
is not in the souls of the communicants, but is with the 
material elements of bread and wine. Still t hey hold to an 
actual presence of our Lord. 

Over against both of these theories we have the symbolic 
view. This was held by both Calvin and Zwiugle. The 
Genevan Reformer vitiated his view by introducing the 
notion of the glorified body of our Lord, and of an ascent 
to heaven by the soul through faith. We are not called on 
to determine how Christ is present, nor how we are to 
reach him, except by a simple act of faith. Hut he did 
nevertheless insist on the faith as the only medium by 
which the communicant could appropriate Christ. Calvin 
gave prominence to the subjective element in the ordinance. 
The Reformer of Zurich gave prominence to the objective 
olement. With him, the ordinance was mainly though not 
exclusively, a commemorative rite. The defect in Zuwin- 
glc’s conception was that the presence of Christ was 
ideal, rather than real. Rut the New Testament clearly 
shows that our Lord is a real though spiritual presence in 
our souls. For we do not gather simply to recall the 
memory of the dead—to think of the absent one and lost 
one, but one who is present with us now and in an increas¬ 
ing measure, till we shall meet him face to face in heaven 
itself. 

Thus then, while eating and drinking the consecrated 
elements, we must discern the Lord’s body and must make 
these acts, acts of faith, and so enter into fellowship with 
Christ himself. 

This fellowship with Christ involves also a fellowship 
with the company of believers, with whom we may be 
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celebrating the redeeming love of our Saviour. Such seems 
to be Paul’s view, in the passage quoted above from his 
tirst epistle to the Corinthians. 

This seems to make the ordinance a church rite, and to 
be opposed to private communion, either of the sick or of 
the dying. 

It is an important question, who have the right to go to 
the Supper of our Lord? We answer, those who have 
professed faith in him by baptism. Baptism naturally 
precedes the Supper. Such has been the general practice of 
the leading religious denominations. This seems to be the 
churchly order. In the difference of view as to what con¬ 
stitutes baptism, who is to decide on what constitutes bap¬ 
tism? We answer, each church must decide for itself. If 
it holds that immersion alone in the name of the Triune 
God is valid baptism, then it must in consistency invite 
only those who have been baptized, to its communion. To 
separate from our brethren because of their invalid bap¬ 
tism, and then invite them loom-communion, is practically 
to recognize what we' doctrinal!)* repudiate. If we arc 
right in our views of baptism, then we are right in our 
views of communion, at least, as right as the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom. We have no right to form a separate denomina¬ 
tion, and to spend a vast sum of money every year, for a 
principle which wc nullify on every communion Sabbath. 
On open communion principles, wo ought to abandon our 
separate church organization, or go over at once to our 
Congregational brothern. Wc start with a solemn protest 
against two grand errors, lirst, sprinkling, and second, 
baptism without faith, and arc wc to end by abandoning 
our protest? Will it be said that wc do not admit others 
to our church fellowship in business affairs, but only 
invite them to our highest form of church communion! 
Close communion is a necessity of our denominational 
life. 

The limit of responsibility however is simply in regard 
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to the invitation and that even is negative in character. 
We simply cannot take the responsibility of giving the 
nnbaptized an invitation to onreommunion. If they come, 
they must come independent of any action of the church. 
We are not called on to forbid their coming nor to send 
them away, but only not to ask or urge their attendance. 

It is the privilege of the individual Christian to com¬ 
mune with churches outside of his own denomination, if his 
conscience impels him to that communion. lie is not at 
liberty however to neglect. the fellowship of his own 
church, nor to antagonize her recognized and accepted 
creed. But here, as elsewhere, the church is only to 
demand a spirit of obedience on the part of its members, 
and must, when that spirit is secured, leave them a large 
measure of personal freedom in faith and practice. 

The communion with Christ in the Supper is essentially 
the same as that enjoyed in private and social prayer, but 
it is different in many of its aspects. First, it is more 
specific than any other act of prayer, in that the soul 
relates itself directly and exclusively to the Person of 
Christ, as the one who sustains its life, and sustains it by 
dying for it and returning to it. It does not pray for any 
blessing, but seeks fellowship as the source of all blessing. 
Second, in the sense of a common communion, when 
fellowship with Chi ist secures fellowship with the saints, 
and when a unity of Christian life is secured and expressed. 
Third, it is thus an outward and inward act of worship 
directed towards Christ as the sovereign Dispenser of life 
to his people. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

Wc propose simply to touch on a few points connected 
with the subject of public worship. 

Preaching must still occupy the first place in the ser¬ 
vices of the Sabbath, as it did in the days of the apostles. 
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As however Christianity pervades the life of the commu¬ 
nity. the place of worship becomes more and more promi¬ 
nent. 

Among the questions of growing importance is that of a 
liturgy. Do Baptist churches need one? If so, on what 
principles ought it to be drawn up and formulated ? 

We venture only to suggest a very partial answer to 
these questions. Wo may safely affirm that our views of 
doctrine and of polity allow any of our churches to adopt 
one, if their religious wants demand it. The fact that 
many of them have done so is an evidence that such a 
want has been felt. We cannot well ascribe this change 
from our usage to the mere imitation of other commu¬ 
nions, or to the mere desire to hold their members and to 
win persons of culture. The simple and spiritual charac¬ 
ter of the service, and the heartiness with which it is 
accepted forbid the dominance of these lower, if not 
unworthy motives. It is simply a question of conscious 
need; and here, as elsewhere, each church is independent 
in the control and direction of its worship. 

But no liturgy should exclude the free utterance of the 
preacher. The liberty of the pulpit must be maintained. 
The minister must always have the right to voice the con¬ 
sciousness of his people, as he may think their common 
wants and aspirations demand. T|ius if should be brief 
and should be subordinate to the judgment of the offici 
tiling clergyman. If possible, it should be in the lan¬ 
guage of the Scriptures, or at least be in absolute har¬ 
mony with them. The Lord’s prayer ought to form an 
essential part of this liturgy. 

We also venture to raise another question, whether, as 
a part of this liturgy, there ought not to he some short 
confession of our common Protestant faith a confession 
to be adopted by all evangelical denominations. Can 
there he a strong and positive spiritual unity which does 
not and can not find expression on the day which calls us 
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to public worship? Such a confession should bo very 
brief, and should be in simple rhythmical language in 
which all could take part. 

This should not interfere with our distinctive denomi¬ 
national beliefs. These cannot be abandoned without the 
abrogation of both inherited and personal convictions. 
But no church ought to vary its worship without the very 
general consent of its members. A substantial unanimity 
is absolutely essential. 


PART SIXTH. 

ESCHATOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

TII15 CLOSE OF PItOllATION. 


SECTION FIRST. 

CHRISTIANITY A SOCIAL POWER. 

The remark of Sir James Mackintosh that constitutions 
are not made but grow, and the enlargement of the thought 
by Herbert Spencer in the apothegm that society is a 
growth and not a manufacture, are now accepted every¬ 
where by educated people. The idea of a social organism 
with common beliefs, common convictions and common 
interests, as these are rooted in a common life, enters 
largely into modern thought. Men and women are not 
gathered into loose assemblages, nor are they held together 
by voluntary compacts, but they grow into communities 
according to the principle and law of an organic life. 
Thus we have the family, the tribe, the municipality, the 
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nation, the race and humanity itself. In each and all of 
these groupings there is a unity of nature, and an identity 
of life. These organisms of society are of God. They 
arc the great personages of history—the dramatis per¬ 
sonae on tlie great stage of human life. Their several 
parts in the drama are predetermined by God, and their 
respective fortunes are blit the judgments of his provi¬ 
dence. Christianity recognizes this scries of organisms as 
grounded in human nature, and as revealed in human his¬ 
tory; and accordingly presents itself as'the kingdom of 
God—a new and higher organism whose life is to pervade 
the life of all the others, and ultimately to become their 
crown and their glory. Thus the religion of Christ is to 
work on the community as well as on the individual, be¬ 
cause it regards man not simply in his solitariness, but in 
his vital organic relations—not merely as a sovereign 
forming his own character and shaping his own destiny, 
hut as the creature of society, sharing in the weal and 
woe of a common life. 

It requires centuries for Christianity to become a social 
power in the life of a nation. God works no miracles to 
supersede human agency. In the economy of his provi¬ 
dence and of his grace, lie finds room for the prayers and 
for the labors of his people. They are, in both these 
spheres, coworkers with him. The progress of thoGospel 
will he slow for the very reason that while Christianity is 
a divine force, it is a divine force subjecting itself to the 
limitations and to the conditions of human life. It must 
not only find a lodgment in the hearts of men and hud it, 
too, in spite of their prejudices and superstitions, but it 
must begin its conquests with single souls and work tor a 
long time only through single converts and feeble churches. 

This progress must go on until the gifts of grace have 
told on the endowments of nature—until that nature itself 
has been generated anew and afresh. Grace is not trans¬ 
mitted. Moral and spiritual ideas do not flow in the blood, 
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nor are they crystallized in the constitution. Every child 
must begin at the beginning, as his father began before 
him. But while all this is true, it -is equally true that 
spiritual culture in time affects spiritual aptitudes and 
tendencies, and that the child born in the Christian home 
inherits higher susceptibilities than the one whose ancestry 
has been altogether unchristian. For man is a nature as 
well as a person, and his personal habits of thought and of 
feeling reacton his natural make and mould. These leave 
their impress on his descendants in an increased suscepti¬ 
bility for a Christian life. Our experiences arc thus in the 
course of generations registered, as it were, in our very 
constitutions. The natural character is more hopeful and 
tho conversions in childhood and youth are consequently 
more frequent. Thus the moral aptitudes for the Chris¬ 
tian religion are all the stronger by virtue of this very 
inheritance. Whether these shall eventuate in a personal 
Christian character will depend on whether the spirit of 
God shall work in and within tho free choice of the soul 
itself. To state the whole view in a few words, we may 
say that the law of inheritance, as applied under long con¬ 
tinued Christian influences, gives better material for 
Christianity to work upon and to utilize. When this point 
has been reached in the history of any people, then the 
religion of Christ has rooted itself in tho natural life, and 
is sure to gain an ultimate supremacy. Gradually but 
inevitably the stamp and character of the community be¬ 
comes radically modified. The moral growth of a people 
along the line hero indicated illustrates and vindicates the 
theory of development. For society as an organism is 
made up of natures and not of persons; and as thus con¬ 
stituted has been well termed a solidarity. For nature in 
every form and of every kind, whether physical or men¬ 
tal, material or spiritual, is under tho law of necessity. 

But Christianity appears as a spiritual kingdom in which 
the units of life and power arc not natures nor families, 
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but single individual souls—free sovereign persons. The 
pioximatc centers of its influence arc fonnd in the organ¬ 
ized societies which make up one grand brotherhood of 
churches—of whom Christ is the sole Head and only Leg¬ 
islator. While these churches often gather what they do 
not Christianize and Christianize what they do not gather, 
they arc yet the fountains of spiritual power in the life of 
every people. The great organs of this power are obvious 
enough. Wo have the ministers of Christ trained and set 
apart to his work; the Sabbath, the fixed day of rest and 
of worship—'the witness of the resurrection of our Lord 
and the pledge of our own; the temple of prayer and 
praise whore the assurance of forgiveness is proclaimed and 
where souls are helped towards heaven; the Bible, not the 
work of any individual genius, but the Book both of God 
and of man; the manifold missionary organizations and 
the various benevolent societies which the church has cre¬ 
ated; its many institutions of learning and its numerous 
establishments for charitable purposes; the agencies of 
the press with its varied Christian literature; and what 
must never be overlooked, its heroes of faith and love, 
known or unknown, inscribed on the roll of fame or writ¬ 
ten alone in God’s hook of life—pre-eminently the sup¬ 
porters of the moral order of the world and the saviors 
and benefactors of human society. 

Christianity works hugely outside of the church and of 
the agencies it creates. In fact, it unites itself with every 
cause and every movement whose object is to remove 
human ignorance or allay human suffering or to advance, 
in any respect, human well-being, bucli humanitarian 
efforts have their permanent-and ultimate source in the 
spirit of Christianity alone. For what is truly human is 
also truly Christian. And the best impulses-and judg¬ 
ments and activities of men find their strongest incentives 
and their surest support in the facts and the doctrines of 
the Christian revelation. For in all such cases, that is, in 
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all genuine humanitarian movements, the Christ of revela¬ 
tion is in some degree consciously or unconsciously 
accepted and followed. Men can not help breathing the 
atmosphere which the religion of Jesus has generated, nor 
can they help moving along the great currents of thought 
and feeling which it has opened and has directed. Chris¬ 
tianity recognizes, too, the results of philosophic thought 
and the conclusions of science, and gladly utilizes all their 
applications in the interests of the human family. For all 
human discoveries and inventions in the realm of nature 
and of life take their place in that grand system of truth 
and method of Providence of which Christianity is the 
center and the goal. 

This network of agencies exerts everywhere a regene¬ 
rating influence. They foster and develop the sentiment 
of humanity. The diverse classes of society are brought 
nearer to each other. Each learns to appreciate what is 
good in the other. The interests of one are seen and felt 
to be in the long run identical with those of the other. A 
reverence for man—for his intrinsic worth and for his 
great possibilities is felt every where throughout the entire 
community. The equality of all men before the .Supreme 
Judge and in the presence of the finalities of human life, 
are reiterated on every Lord’s day from every pulpit in 
Christendom. Thus there conies to be awakened in the 
community a mutual sympathy and a mutual deference. 
Men of superior character become gentle and kind in their 
intercourse, and that too without condescension; and men 
of an inferior mould and fortune return this kindness with¬ 
out envy or hypocrisy. All this social advance in the 
amenities of manners must depend on the Christian reli¬ 
gion. For culture without Christianity is not only aristo¬ 
cratic in its character, hut tends strongly towards anarchy. 
Its nature is to isolate and to separate the few from tint 
many, and thus to break the unity of a common life. It is 
only the harmony of the Chrisi-spirit that can master the 
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disharmonies of modern civilization, and give a spiritual 
oneness to modern society. 

It is impossible to predict in what way Christianity may 
help to readjust the relations of labor to capital, so as to 
secure harmony and. perpetuity in the industries of the 
country. That such a readjustment will take place, can 
not be doubled. It is in fact the religion of Christ which 
is to reconcile liberty with civilization. 

Again, it is this religion which strengthens, if it does not 
create, the principle of authority. For it is tin? reasscr- 
tion of the moral law—its realization in the life of its 
Founder—the proclamation, with renewed emphasis, of 
human rights and human duties in their reciprocal rela¬ 
tion. It subordinates the individual to society, and soci¬ 
ety itself to God. It thus sanctions civil authority and 
thus supports the agencies and institutions of that author¬ 
ity, whatever they may be and wherever they may be 
established. It does more than this. It puts into the 
moral law the right to regulate human belief as well as 
human action—to control human thought and feeling as 
well as the mere outward life. It lifts that moral law 
above the state and the changing opinions of society, and 
makes it absolutely supreme. It is thus both conservative 
and revolutionary in its character. It conserves what is 
good, and destroys what is evil. Hut it revolutionizes by 
the silent influence of its own constitutive principles and 
forces. It is only in great and exceptional emergencies 
that it can favor a violent procedure. Christianity awak¬ 
ens, too, the public conscience, and so gives its own sanc¬ 
tion to tile laws of the land. By its secret subtle influence 
it helps in many ways to arrest the criminal and bring 
him to justice. For it excites a public indignation against 
all wrong-doing, makes the magistrate solicitous to per¬ 
form his whole duty, and the cilizerj_willing to aid him in 
maintaining public order. A public spirit is thus gene¬ 
rated and men of all classes arc led to take an unselfish 
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interest in the commonwealth. They give their time and 
their labor and their thought and their means to further 
the well-being of society. Thus reforms of every kind 
spring naturally from such an enlarged conception of the 
duties which belong to the citizens of a state. There is in 
all this a sense of a community of life which is exalted and 
sustained by the Christian religion. 

Christianity recognizes both patriotism and the brother¬ 
hood of nations. In the classic world the first of these 
motive-springs of action was simply paganized, and the 
second left entirely out of account. For the. love of man 
was made subordinate to the love of country, and the kin- 
dredship of peoples was foreign to the entire thought and 
feeling of the ancient world, except the latter Stoics. Now 
the religion of Christ recognizes the mission of every his¬ 
toric nation of the earth. These nations had their election 
and their vocation from God. And thus there is a place 
for Christian patriotism as a spring of action and a stand¬ 
ard of public duty. Thus, too, there is a large place for 
the ideal of humanity—for the love of man as man, wher¬ 
ever found. It is evident, then, from the nature of the 
case, that no people can ever become truly christianized 
without having done its part in the great work of chris¬ 
tianizing the whole family of man. 

The agencies of this evangelization are many and note¬ 
worthy. There is a compact of mutual amity and friend¬ 
ship in treaties. There are the resident ministers and the 
special embassies to secure mutual understanding of each 
other’s wants and capabilities. There is the intercourse 
of travel, with its constant interchange of thought and 
sentiment. There are the mighty streams of commerce 
and of trade, along which is borne, with more or less purity 
Christian ideas as well as the products and goods of 
Christian countries. There is also a growing transfer of a 
higher literature from Christian to heathen climes. There 
are, too, the discoveries in science, and the inventions in 
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tile arts the material outgrowths of Christian civilization. 
We are not to overlook the governmental occupation of 
the great heathen centers, partial or complete, with a state 
education with its numerous teachers; nor are we to leave 
out of account the military establishments with their many 
chaplains. The present decade is marked by the educa¬ 
tion in Christian countries of distinguished Japanese and 
Chinese youths. Christianity thus comes with an author¬ 
ity—the authority of a higher culture, which compensates 
for special miracles, since it is itself the miracle of mod- 
1'i'n history. But in addition to all this, and transcending 
all this in the quality of its power, is the influence of 
Christian missions. These consist in thousands of men 
and women engaged in preaching and teaching, in found¬ 
ing churches, in translating the Scriptures, in establishing 
schools, in creating a written language and literature, and 
in introducing those methods and usages and arts which 
constitute tlie material glory of Christendom. 

But is Christianity, unlike other religions, suited to all 
nations ? Is it, in short, destined to become the religion 
of humanity ? Its history and its present status favor the 
view. It is to-day the religion of the foremost nations 
of the world; and for the last century its progress has 
been steadily onward. It lias lost nowhere, but gained 
everywhere. If ihe great Oriental races resist its sway, 
wo must remember, first, that missions among them are, 
in the main, of a recent date; and, second, from their very 
type of character, when they do move they move en masse. 
For the sense of individualism is weak in the Eastern 
mind, while the sense of community of life is overwhelm¬ 
ingly strong. There are unmistakable signs in all the prin¬ 
cipal missionary stations that this great movement will 
soon begin. But the very nature of Christianity shows 
that it is destined to become the universal -religion. For 
the person and the work of Christ is the sum and sub¬ 
stance of its objective character. Now Christ was the 
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essential and the full man. The divine touched him hot 
in any single temperament, not in any dominant trait, 
making Him the chief of a class, or the Head of the East¬ 
ern world, or the Leader of the Western nations; but 
united itself to Him in His essential manhood—in those 
elements which are common to all men, making Him a 
Second Adam of a new humanity. God entered into fel¬ 
lowship with the very kernel and essence of humanity it¬ 
self, and exalted and glorified that nature in which every 
human soul has a part and a share. Thus Christ is, by 
the very constitution of his being, the natural Leader of 
humankind—the great Helper and Healer of the whole 
human race. 

It is true we are still far from reaching the goal here 
indicated. But while the consummation is far off, there 
are signs of its approach. These are found in more com¬ 
prehensive views of the Christian religion; in a growing 
unity between the different branches of the church of 
Christ; in the more intelligent and more pervasive Chris¬ 
tian life. Besides, the dark days of secular and priestly 
tyranny have passed. The rights, too, of the individual 
conscience are more fully recognized. Trie lires of perse¬ 
cution have largely burned out. Even war is carried on 
now without the barbarities of olden time. It is essential 
to the full success of war, that it should have the sanction 
of the conscience of Christendom. The world is growing 
better, because becoming more Christian. When the idea! 
of a Christian character, as delineated in the Scriptures 
and as realized in Christ Himself—when such an ideal 
shall he one with our practical Christianity, then, indeed, 
we shall witness the wonders of ils social power—the mir¬ 
acles of its grace. The hinderances from without are 
temporary. It can never be defeated except from a decay 
of its very life forces, The work already done, and the 
work still going on in the world, and the promises of God 
for the future—all assure us that the divine Spirit will 
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dwell with his church in an increasing measure until the 
end of probation. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE MILLENNIUM. 

Christianity, as the final revelation of God, must accom¬ 
plish its great earthly purpose—the salvation of human 
society. That it will do, not by any miraculous interven¬ 
tions, but by its own energies, as these shall be exerted 
and brought out in their unity, their purity, and the com¬ 
prehensiveness of their character. The partial and tem¬ 
porary failures of Christianity are to be attributed to a 
violation of these conditions of its power and triumph in 
the world. A new era is evidently approaching when 
dissensions shall cease, and when with them the vast waste 
and perversion of moral force shall come to an end; when 
the religion of Christ shall emerge from the manifold cor¬ 
ruptions of its confessions, and from the grass inconsis¬ 
tencies of its professors; when around this central orb 
shall be gathered all the lesser lights of God—the truths 
of history, of philosophy, of science, and of art; when, in 
short, divine truth shall reach, through love, both a unity 
and a fullness of divine power. 

If Christianity has already gained marvelous triumphs 
when broken and perverted, what will it not do when it 
stands forth as the one central spiritual Presence which 
unites in itself all forms of society, both human and divine. 

Hut the cjneslion is still to he answered: What is to bo 
the moral condition of the race in the final epoch of its 
history? The representations of the Scriptures on this 
point are diverse and manifold. The dominant conception, 
however, of Christ and iiis apostles is tiiat the plan must 
be carried out. Thus we have the oft-recurring phrase, 
“This was done in order that it might be fulfilled,” where 
the design of the creature is lost sight of in the intention 
of the Creator; and hence, too, the repeated designation 
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of the closing period of probation as “the last days”—as 
tlio period when the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. This realization 
is to be heralded or characterized by the following great 
events in human history: 

First. The Gospel is to be preached throughout the 
world. It is to be brought to the knowledge of every 
human soul. For the promise must moan as much as this 
when interpreted in the' light of the great commission. 

Second. The fullness of the Gentiles must be gathered 
in, that is, all the Gentile nations must be converted to 
God. ■ For as nations they all belong to the elect of God. 
Heathendom, as embracing communities in antagonism 
with Christendom, must cease to exist. Each and every 
race will present Christianity under some new aspect, in 
harmony with its dominant genius and achievements, and 
so will have mutually something to give and something to 
receive, one from the other. For every nation will, in its 
very distinctive peculiarity, become the special organ of 
the Spirit of God. 

Third. At last all Israel is to be saved, and humanity 
is to gain a higher unity in Christ Himself. The apostle 
characterizes this state as a “life from the dead.” See 
Rom. x i., 15. Whether every soul will be in heart and life 
Christian, and, if so, how far Christian, is left unsettled by 
the Word of God. We are only sure that the race as a 
race is to be converted to God. The universal conscience 
is to become Christian. The opinions and sentiments and 
beliefs and worship of all the nations of the world, and of 
each and every member of these nations, are also to become 
Christian. But since probation is to continue, it is more 
probable that even in such a state there will be found 
many unrcgencrate souls. But as the moral atmosphere 
is to be religious and everywhere present, conversions will 
generally take place in infancy and youth. 

The expression of our Lord in Matt, vii., 14, “and few 
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there be that find it,” was meant to characterize the age in 
which He lived, and that alone. And in Matt, xxiv., 37-51, 
Christ treats his final coming as morally connected with 
the death of the individual Christian—and so as an event 
which men do not expect and for which they are not pre¬ 
pared. These comings of our Lord arc the preludes or 
rather the actual beginnings of that final advent which 
shall take on a visible form, and with which the life of the 
race shall end. Acts i., 11. 

fourth. This realization of the kingdom of God is not 
to be reached without a new revelation of Antichrist. 
'There is to arise a hostile persecuting power, which shall 
really, though not nominally, place itself in direct antag¬ 
onism to Christ, and which shall precipitate the final catas¬ 
trophe. We know not what it will bo—possibly some 
form of baptized communism, under some leader, and 
with a Satanic spirit and a Satanic worship. Sec Acts iii. 
HI-20; II. Thoss. ii., 3-4. 

Will the glorified Redeemer personally and visibly 
appear during the prophetic thousand years? It is thought 
by many that the Millennium will mark liis visible reign 
on earth. 'This faith is generally associated with the belief 
in two resurrections—one, of tlie pious dead, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Millennium, and the other of the wicked, at 
its close. 

'To this prc-tnillcnnian view we have several objections: 
I. 'The apostles seem to unite the final coining of our 
Lord with a general resurrection and with the end ol the 
world. If the teachings of Christ seem to point in a dif¬ 
ferent direction, it is because his hearers were on a lower 
spiritual plane of life. Christ connected his coming with 
the great event of Jewish history, namely, the ovcrtlnow 
of the state, as well as with his general spiritual coming, 
and his manifestations on tin: day of Pentecost and at tho 
consummation of the life of the race. In many places we 
have enigmatical utterances from our Lord. 
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2. The order of events ends not with a supernatural in¬ 
terlude, in which the spirit gives place to a grand miracu¬ 
lous interposition, but with probation. There is to 
be no new earthly economy. Christianity in its present 
form is to be a probational finality. Christ conics not to 
carry on his redeeming activity, but to welcome His own 
to Himself. Hcb. ix., 28. 

3. Christ foretells only the reign of the Spirit. This is 
to take Misplace and carry on His work. Whatever tri¬ 
umphs Christianity is to have, come through this spiritual 
Presence. Any other view would seem to be out ol place 
in a spiritual dispensation, and would in fact'seem lodiolit- 
tle the worth of the Spirit’s agency. See the last dis¬ 
courses of Christ as given in the gospel of John. 

4. Christ is described, not as coming to this material 
earth to reign here, but as descending from heaven to meet 
the saints as they ascend from this world. 1. Tliess. iv. 1 7. 

5. The chief proof text, that found in Rom. xx., 4-0, 
does not warrant this view. For we do not have in this 
scries of visions the resurrection of the bodies of the 
saints. They signify in their own import, the revival of 
Christian life. For we have first the negative aspect of 
such a renewed activity, namely, the binding of Satan. 
Then we have, not the appearing of the dead, but only 
thrones with souls on them. They are described as holy 
and blessed, and as reigning with Christ. This is termed 
the first resurrection, as a prelude to the general resurrec¬ 
tion described further on. This is the positive aspect of 
the renewed life. In the third place,"the loosing of Satan, 
who regathers his forces against the saints, hardly har¬ 
monizes with the idea that myriads of raised spirits 
were in danger of being deceived by his agency, and that 
they were dependent on the special providence of Cod. 

0. We submit then that this passage can not, be so 
clear, since it is evidently symbolical in its character, as to 
outweigh the others which are plain. Even at the-closeof 
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this very chapter we have a vision of a general resurrec¬ 
tion. 

7. Besides, there does seem a want of fitness and a 
want of purpose in such a temporary personal reign of 
Christ on earth. According to the literal interpretation 
of this Chiliastic proof-text, the earth is unchanged, and 
probation continues. But is this congruous with the idea 
of a glorified Savior, visibly present with his glorified 
saints? Is such a community—half heaven, and half earth, 
blended together—consistent with our idea of probation? 
And what, we ask, is the aim and the purpose of this 
anomalous arrangement? One may, indeed, appeal to his 
ignorance, and cast himself upon the Word of God. This 
would bo legitimate if that Word were clear and decisive 
in bis favor. Such, however, is manifestly not the case. 
There are other questions, too, which naturally suggest 
themselves. Are the wicked to be destroyed when the 
saints are raised ? To which resurrection will the converts 
belong-who die during the thousand years? Or will they 
bo changed without dying at all? 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

The idea of an intermediate state finds no place in the 
consciousness of Christ and his apostles. They recog¬ 
nize two, and only two, essentially different states in the 
future life. This is generally admitted by those who in¬ 
sist on the propriety of the phrase itself. But the lan¬ 
guage is far in advance of the thought, and suggests the 
notion of a Protestant purgatory. It is an intrusion which 
disturbs all our hopes of an immediate haaven. All souls, 
penitent or impenitent, are immediately alter death in the 
eternal world, and their incompleteness of organism, or of 
growth, or of position in the company to which they be¬ 
long, is as nothing, compared with their completeness of 
joy or of woe. 
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The soul is never without an organism—an organism 
suited to its life. It forms for itseif a body from its sur¬ 
roundings. A soul absolutely disembodied thereby ceases 
to hold any relation to creation, and is taken back by the 
Infinite Spirit into its own nature. It is only through an 
organism of some kind that any finite spirit can maintain 
any relative independency of God. In harmony with this 
view, the death of the Christian is made in the Scriptures 
to synchronize with the second coming of Christ to him. 
He has at once a body essentially the same as that which ho 
will have when his individual life shall have been com¬ 
pleted by the common life of the redeemed. For lie is not 
simply an isolated individual; but also a link in society, 
and to be determined in part by that society. The in¬ 
completeness of this body is the result, as it is the measure, 
of the incompleteness of his earlier heavenly life. This 
general view accords with Paul’s statement in 1 Cor. v. 1-5, 
where the desire to possess a resurrection-body is one with 
the desire to be present with the Lord, and where the two 
events involve each other. Paul speaks in Romans viii. 
23 of the Christian as waiting in this life for the re¬ 
demption of his body, and seems to imply that that, re¬ 
demption will begin on his entrance into the eternal world. 

It is to be remembered that the ideas of lime and space 
are of account in religion only as they indicate existence, 
order, method, process, or result in the providence and 
government of God. The point of time, or space, or the 
length of the one or the reach of the other, are, in them¬ 
selves considered, without moral significance. Now the 
days of God measure the revealed life of God. Thus wo 
have the day of creation, the day of salvation, the day of 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the day of retribu¬ 
tion. Each of these days is a long period. “For a thou¬ 
sand years are with the Lord as one day.” The resurrec¬ 
tion begins, then, with the reign of death, and closes when 
that reign is overthrown. 
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We are to note: First. The nature of this body. Its 
general type is the glorified body of our Lord. Paul de¬ 
clares in Phil, iii., 21, that God will “transform the body 
of our humiliation, so as to be conformed to the body of 
his glory.” The variation of this general model will 
accord with the variation of individual character. For 
the glorified organism will perfectly express the glorified 
character, in all its distinctive peculiarities. The glimpses 
of this change are indicated in the transfiguration of our 
hord. Ii will be seen that this type is higher than the 
original one in Adam—as much so as the paradise of God 
is higher than the garden of Eden. 

The general characteristics of this glorified body arc 
briefly indicated by the apostle in II. Cor. v., 1-6. We 
may express his contrasts thus: Our present bodies are 
temporary earthly tent-dwellings; while our future ones 
arc heavenly and eternal homes. The one is mediate and 
human in its origin; while the other is of immediate 
divine workmanship. The one is the under-garment, 
marking our fleshly condition, while the other is the upper- 
garment, marking our kingship and priesthood unto God. 
The one is to be transmuted and glorified; for Paul here 
declares that our mortal part is to be swallowed up by the 
principle of a higher life. The apostie expresses himself 
more at length in I. Cor. xv., 35-51. The one generic 
mark of the new organism, as given by the apostle, is that 
it is to be “spiritual.”' The word can not denote the ma¬ 
terial out of which it is made, for this would either con¬ 
vey no idea at all, or would deny the existence ol any 
organism whatever. For in this last case the spirit and 
the spiritual body would be absolutely identical. It can 
not mean aerial, because it is opposed to natural, that is, 
to a body determined by the lower side ol our nature, and 
■suited to the lower side of our life. It thus ean only de¬ 
note the body as animated and filled by the pneiona, or 
spirit; that is, by the higher side of our nature—in other 
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words, by the moral and rational elements of that nature. 
It is to be the exclusive organ of the human spirit—consti¬ 
tuted and determined by our spiritual affections, thoughts 
and volitions. Our natural bodies are predominantly, 
though not exclusively, the organs and the vehicles of the 
animal life. They are determined in the main by the in¬ 
stincts and wants of our animal nature, and by our natural 
sense-perceptions and sense-judgments. The constitutive 
principle of the resurrection-body—that which shapes and 
moulds its form—is the human spirit, as that spirit has 
taken up into itself the results of the soul-life on earth. 
For the human soul—the dominant principle of our pres¬ 
ent life—does leave its impress on the human spirit, which 
is the regnant and seminal principle of our whole future 
existence. See under Anthropology. 

This one term spiritual includes all the other character¬ 
istics given by Paid. Thus it is termed “incorruptible;” 
that is, not subject to the law of repair and decay. For 
it is to be supported from within, and not sustained from 
without. It is also called “glorious;” that is, it is to be an 
object of supreme beauty, and to be adapted to the highest 
purposes of life. “Power” is also attributed to it. No 
labor and no duration of existence can ever exhaust its 
energies. The organism is never to hamper the free 
movements of the spirit, but to bo merely and purely the 
perfect medium of thought, feeling, and action. The new 
organism is to be absolutely under the control of the Spirit, 
and is to have no reactionary power of its own; and thus 
is to be governed purely by the demands of the Spirit, 
alone. We may well believe that the glorified spirit can 
vary at pleasure the mode and manner of its own exterior 
revelation. Thus while the soul, by virtue of its resurrec¬ 
tion-body, holds a position in time and place, it maintains 
its relative mastery over them both. 

Second. The identity of the future body witlv the pres¬ 
ent one. We are to distinguish between the resurrection 
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of tJ.c flesh and of fchc body. 4fyies tlic first, 

and affirms the second. Again, we are to'tfis£nf§lj«sli lie- \ 

tween a mere restoration and a resurrcctioih^Kcyf^the - 

second is infinitely more than the first. It is the transfig«*^_ 
illation and glorification of our present organism. - 

If, then, the resurrection relates not to the matter of our 
bodies, but to their organism, and not to the organism on 
its animal, but on its spiritual side, it is clear that the 
identity between our earthly and heavenly bodies can not 
consist in having the same constituent elements, nor in 
having the’same physical structure and functions. Paul 
affirms as much as this when ho says that “flesh and blood 
can not inherit the kingdom of God.” In fact, tiie iden¬ 
tity of an organism is never found in the sameness of its 
elements. For the ceaseless process of waste and of repair 
is going on all the time, without impairing in tiie least 


our identity. Besides, the elements which enter into our 
bodies are absolutely indistinguishable from the same ele¬ 
ments as they enter into other forms of life. 

The identity of tiie body ^.determined by tiie sameness 
ol tlicj organizing principle. The body remains tiie same 
under all possible changes, by virtue ol the permanence of 
our individual life. The soul, on its lower side, deter¬ 


mines our present organism, and, on its higher side, our 
future one. The law of the transitory body which we 
now have, is in the soul, as distinguished from the spirit. 
Tiie law of our imperishable body is in tiie spirit, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the soni. But tiie spirit and soul are but 
the two sides of one and the same essence. I hoy togelhei 
constitute the same spiritual individuality, i hus the spii it 


over impresses itself on our present organism, as is seen in 
tiie erect form, in the ccphalio lunotions of the hands, in 
the nobler features of the face, in human speech, and in 


our general mastery over .mime. On the other hand, the 
soul also impresses itself on tiie spirit, and tluough tiie 
spirit on the resurrection-body itself. For its desires and 
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its sense-judgments will all be appropriated and assimi¬ 
lated by the spirit itself, and thus the perishable body will 
affect the essential and eternal body. This process of 
action and re-action between soul and spirit goes on thro’ 
our entire living. Thus our life on earlh—our life in 
these bodies—somewhat determines our iife in heaven, 
and one body, in so far forth, is linked with the other. 
We may add that there must be the same elements in the 
future organism as those that wo now have, so far as they 
may be suited to that organism, and to the higher life it 
is to lead. 

Third. The bodies of the wicked. These also shall be 
raised. We may suppose that they, too, will perfectly 
reveal the character that animates them. Jiut the Scrip¬ 
tures are here silent, and so it is best for us to be silent 
also. 


SUCTION FOURTH. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

The great Day of Judgment begins immediately after 
the death of the individual, and closes with the death of 
the race. See Ilcb. ix. 27. The whole life of the soul, 
from the moment it enters the eternal world to the 
moment when the whole human family shall have gath¬ 
ered there, is, in one aspect, a judgment. 

The condition of the soul is essentially settled, on its 
very entrance into that world, by its own individual char¬ 
acter. Its life, however, takes on more fulness, as the 
forces it has left behind in the lives of others, finally 
return to itself. For then it shall fully know itself, and 
be itself. It is only when all souls shall have fully en¬ 
tered the eternal world that the judgment can end; for 
only then can the full and final result of one’s living be 
reaped and measured. Thus the judgment of each is in¬ 
volved in that of the other. It can not be complete, and 
yet single and isolated in its character. Thus, though 
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individual at first, it must advance to a participation in 
the general and final decisions of the great day. 

The judgment is not. an arbitrary proceeding. It is the 
natural result of a change of worlds. Even this transfer 
is of itself inevitable; for the present order of things, 
both moral and physical, must come to an end. From 
necessity, our probation must close. There is no provis¬ 
ion for the everlasting existence of the human race upon 
this earth. Now the change of condition is indicated by 
death, by consequent new surroundings, by the regnant 
el omen ts in our characters, and by the whole crystallized 
results of our past living. These will constitute the lan¬ 
guage in which God will utter his voice—the medium 
through which He will pronounce his decisions. The 
conscience will be quickened, the sensibilities awakened, 
the imagination called into new life; and the memory, 
acting according to the laws of association, null recall all 
the past, as that past touches the condition of the saved 
or of the lost. The delusions of lime will have perished, 
the pursuits of earth will have ended, and all earthly 
cares and fears and hopes will have ended forever. The 
entire past life will thus be arrested, and its significancy 
and worth gathered. It will be brought face to face with 
what it ought to have been and might have been. Thus 
the soul in the presence of God, and in the presence of its 
whole living, and before its own character, can not hut 
act as t he vicegerent of God, and pass an infallible and 
final sentence on itself. 

This judgment has an increasing publicity as it goes on 
to its close, livery soul, by virtue of the light within it, 
and by reason of the impulse without it, must reveal, with 
perfect clearness and fullness, its entire thinking and feel¬ 
ing, Whatever it is, as the goal of all the past, that it 
must express. Such is the necessity of its nature. The 
now organism is made to hide nothing, but icveal every¬ 
thing. Even the will either yields freely and joyously, or 
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bonds under the greater force within and the greater 
Presence without. “For every knee shall bow.” The 
soul has no escape from itself, no business in which to 
bury its thinking, and no devices by which to make 
latent its deepest life. There is but one thing for it to do, 
and that is to voice itself clearly and fully, everywhere 
and always. Every mouth will indeed be stopped, so far 
as any justification is concerned, but yet souls will cry to 
the mountains to hide them from the presence of the 
Lord. Thus every soul will reveal itself to every other. 
Thus every secret sin of thought, feeling, will, and action, 
in essence or in form will become apparent. 

This publicity is of importance as the judgment must 
be known in order to vindicate the justice of God. This 
vindication is an essential clement in the final judgment. 

Now all souls will arrange themselves, by an inward 
and irresistablc impulse, into two groat classes, the saved 
and the lost. These communities will separate and enter 
into regions spiritually far apart in the eternal world. 
The one principle which unites each together, and dis¬ 
tinguishes them one from the other, is the presence or 
absence of faith—the existence or lack of a filial affection 
toward God—of a child-like confidence in Christ. It is 
not perfection of character which determines to which 
class any soul belongs, hut simply and solely a loving 
attachment of Jesus Christ. As the Savior now presents 
Himself as Judge, all souls will turn to Him or from Him, 
according to their inward affinities—the longings or lead¬ 
ings of their characters. Thus the one who is sent away 
freely goes away, for the sending and going arc but the 
complements of each other. Thus the individual shrinks 
from the society to which he is inwardly averse, and the 
society itself repels him with whom it can not possibly 
have any communion. The one act involves the other. 

The believer does not escape this judgment; but his 
sins come before him as all forgiven. The sense of con- 
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damnation is swallowed up in the feeling of pardon. The 
knowledge of his criminality is lost in consciousness of 
the love and favor of God. His sins constitute the foil 
from which the love of God shines forth all the more 
richly and sweetly. 

Fallen angels, as having had a part in the destiny of 
human souls must share in the general judgment. For 
that judgment is to be a revelation of the rectitude of 
God’s general moral government. See Matt, xiii., 41-43; 
II. Pot. ii., 4; Jude 8. Christ, as Judge, merely com¬ 
pletes the work He began on earth. See John v., 22-27. 
He divides men in this world simply according to their 
relation to Himself, and hereafter He will simply carry 
out the division which Ho has made here. 


CHAPTER II. 

FUTUKK LIFE. 


SECTION FIRST. 

THE IMMEDIATENESS OF RETRIBUTION. 

The title of this section excludes the idea that the soul 
may remain unconscious until the general judgment. For 
the term “sleep" in the Eible is not the symbol of a dor¬ 
mant and-void life; hut of a rest, preparatory to a new 
and higher life. Resides, that life is never represented as 
a Ions to the Christian, hut ever and always as a gain. But 
certainly it would he a great loss if the soul were to re¬ 
main unconscious through an indefinite, but iong, period 
of its existence. Resides, the apostles never speak of a 
blank period intervening between the death of the believer 
and his blessed resurrection. See Luke xxiii., 43; II. Cor. 
v., 8; Phil, i., 23. 
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The purgatory of the Catholics is also inconsistent with 
the view here maintained. It rests in part on the idea 
that death leaves many a Christian soul unprepared for 
heaven, but yet not deserving of hell. In their view, such 
a soul needs to pass through a purifying process, which 
must go on until full satisfaction is made by the pains of 
the soul in purgatory, and by the prayers of the church on 
earth, and by the merits of the saints transferred to his 
account, and above all by the frequent celebration of the 
mass on his behalf. Many suppose that a material tire is 
the means of this relining process; while others consider 
the tire a symbol of discipline through suffering. 

The following are the objections to this conception of 
the immediate condition of most believers: 

First. There is no clear and general support for it in 
the Scriptures; 'but the drift of Scripture teaching is the 
very reverse of it; namely, that a man, immediately after 
death, enters into the rewards or the retributions of his 
probationnl life. This docs not exclude the idea of growth. 
It merely determines the general conditions under which 
this growth will take place. There are only two passages 
referred to by Catholic writers which we need to notice. 
One is L Cor. iii., 9-15. This simply discriminates be¬ 
tween the Christian teacher and his unchristian teachings, 
and points out the separate character and destiny of each. 
The other is Mail, xvi., 10, with its parallel passages. 
Those must be interpreted according tu the commission, of 
the apostles, and according to their mode of dealing with 
religious inquirers. Thus interpreted, they must mean 
that the apostles, had power to declare the Venus on which 
heaven could ho opened or shut to the human soul. Min¬ 
isters at the present day have the same power, according 
as they approach the apostles in their knowledge of the 
truth. 

Second. The idea of a purgatory weakens the value of 
Christ’s work, since the believer himself renders a kind of 
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satisfaction, though inferior to the one rendered by the 
Redeemer. 

Third. It implies that our prayers for the dead arc not 
merely the result of an instinctive desire to help the de¬ 
parted, nor simply a privilege, but are also a solemn duty, 
and have an actual efficacy. Yet if such had been the 
view of the apostles, we should have found the thought 
expressed everywhere through their epistles. 

Fourth. It makes the church the great practical dis¬ 
penser of grace, and not Christ alone. The works of 
supererogation performed by her eminent saints form her 
spiritual treasury, which she can dispense at will. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE CONDITION OF THE WICKED. 

I. The Anti-Scrutokal Tuboeies. —A. Universal- 
ism. Its .rationalistic form. Its leading idea is that all 
sin is punished in this life, and that consequently all at 
death are restored to the love and favor of God. To this 
view there arc many and serious objections. 

First. Such docs not seem to be the fact. All men do 
not seem to be fully punished in this life. A solitary 
exception found anywhere would overthrow the theory. 
Frequent sudden deaths of men still in sin seem incon¬ 
sistent with it. Individual experience of the effect of sin 
in hardening the moral nature, and so precluding punish¬ 
ment by blunting its very instrument, is opposed to this 
idea. Human observation of the great inequalities of the 
goods and ills of life—of the tangled web of joys and sor¬ 
rows—refutes this notion. History with its long and 
dark catalogue of unpunished crimes and unnatural vil¬ 
lainies, does not accord with the theory of Univcrsalism. 

Second. If human history is in all respects a divine 
judgment, and not rather a sample and token of some¬ 
thing more yet to come, then we should expect that it 
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would everywhere be so acknowledged. It is true that 
nations are judged in and by their history, and that the 
history of the race is God’s judgment on humanity. But 
in the case of the individual the judgment here is not the 
finality, for the reason, if for no other, that it is not every- 
. where so recognized. Otherwise it exists in name only, 
and not in fact. For a penalty, unrecognized, may be a 
consequence of sin, but can not be its punishment. If the 
soul does not sec and feel the penalty, then it does not 
touch his consciousness—does not reach bis person. lie 
does not stand in and by it in any special personal relation 
to the divine government. The obvious fact that the 
world does not see this perfect government realized in 
human life is the best evidence that it does not exist as 
thus realized. If it did so exist there would be no doubt 
about it—no room for envy—and far less any complaint 
on the part of God’s creatures of his non-intervention in 
the punishment of the wicked. If punishment is a revela¬ 
tion of the divine wrath, then sin docs not seem to be 
fully punished. If the object of the penalty is to reform 
the sinner, or to restrain the vicious, and t.o protect 
society, then sin does not seem to be fully punished, for 
we recognize no such perfect reform, no such perfect re¬ 
straint, and no such perfect protection of society. As, 
then, the recognition of a perfect government is essential 
to its perfection, so its non-recognition is a proof of its 
incompleteness in this world. 

Third. This Universalism is only a species of baptized 
naturalism. It allows of no supernatural intervention, 
leaves no room for forgiveness, and has no place for a 
Savior. There, is no decisive value in repentance and 
faith as the terms of salvation. They are only parts of 
the natural and inevitable process common alike to all 
men—stages in the growth of every soul—steps in its 
necessary movement toward God. The natural pain of 
conscience completes itself, in this life, and death itself, 
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instead of being God’s curse on humanity, is the real 
savior of every man. Thus punishment alone, as it cul¬ 
minates in death, lias a regenerating and sanctifying power, 
so that there is no room in the scheme for a divine Re¬ 
deemer, or for a divine Regenerator. Thus it is that a 
species oi naturalism takes the place of Christianity. 

Fourth. 1 he consciousness of the Christian churches is 
strongly antagonistic to this theory. Here and there wo 
find pious Restorationists—men, too, of learning and 
ability—but comparatively few pious Univcrsalists. The 
conviction of sin is too deep, the experience of life too 
wide, and the Scriptural teaching too plain, to allow of 
any such superficial view of the moral government of God. 

Fifth. The low Christian life which Universalism 
Rooms to engender militates against its truthfulness. For 
wo may say, in full charity even, that secret prayer and 
family worship, and actual effort for spiritual good of 
others, do not characterize this body of Christians. 

The Christian form of this doctrine is simply this: 
Christ saves all souls immediately on their leaving this 
world. But this view seems to he in the clearest contra¬ 
diction with the Scriptures as these are interpreted by 
our ablest Biblical critics. Besides, the fourth and fifth 
objections against the rationalistic, form hold also against 
the Christian form of the doctrine. Besides, such a view 
is in direct conflict with the regnant principles of the 
Christian religion. It seems to honor Christ, but in 
reality dishonors him, since it makes his redeeming agency 
an act of mere sovereign power, and not of free grace to 
the believing soul. It is an arbitrary transaction to save 
all souls, irrespective of their moral condition, at once on 
their entrance into another life. The case is different 
with infants, who become persons as soon as they stand 
before their Savior. 

B. Reslorationism. The Christian form of the dogma. 
This allows of a future punishment, but insists on its Iiin- 
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itcd duration. Let us first examine those passages which 
seem most strongly to favor this view. The first is Eph. 
i., 10, “To gather up again all things in Christ, the things 
which are in heaven, and the things which are in earth, 
even in Him.” Here wo have the last grand purpose of 
God in the sending of his Son. Here is given the most 
comprehensive result of the incarnation. The generic 
idea is that Christ is the new gathering center of the whole 
universe—that not God in nature, but God in humanity, is 
to become the central object of universal attraction. All 
are to be brought into a closer relation to Christ, and all 
are to gather about the glorified Redeemer, each in his 
own sphere and each according to his own character. 
Even the lost are to recognize now for the first time fully 
the reality and the glory of the divine Presence. For they 
are to render to Him the homage of conviction, though 
not the worship of affection. All are to wait on the Son, 
and all are to do his bidding. The passage can hardly 
mean less than this. See Moyer, Alford, Ellicott, and 
Eadie. The idea is not that there is to bo a redemptive 
restoration, but a re-gathering of the whole universe about 
a new center—the recovery of the lost harmony of the 
world—in the new relations which every creature will hold 
to the incarnate God. The mediative work of Christ is to 
be felt to the farthest extent of God’s dominions, and God 
as incarnate is to become the Sovereign of the universe. 

The second passage is Col. i., 20, “And through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, having made peace by 
the blood of the cross, through Him, whether there be 
things on the earth or in heaven.” The meaning is essen¬ 
tially the same as in the preceding passage. It is not the 
recovery of lost souls, but the closer union of the created 
universe about Christ, that is here taught. Angels are 
now at a comparative distance from God, and the Chris¬ 
tian church is still separated in a measure from Him, and 
the wicked are far from Him, not merely in their alfec- 
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tions and their activities, but also in their convictions. 
All this is to be changed as God’s character appears more 
gloiious in Chiist, so Ho will draw all Ilis rational crea¬ 
tures nearer aim closer to Himself. In this sense there is 
to be a reconciliation of all things. 

1 lie supposition of the future restoration of lost souls to 
God is based on the idea of a series of probations, or, at 
least, of a second probation. But to this last view there 
arc many objections: 

First. There is no intimation in the Bible of any such 
second trial beyond the grave, to which men are to bo sub¬ 
jected. The very reverse of this is the truth. The Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews is very clear on this point. It dwells 
at length and with emphasis on the fact that our present 
earthly condition alone is a day of grace. The writer 
makes his view still more definite when he affirms that 
“after death is the judgment.” In this life we have pro¬ 
bation alone; in the other, its retribution. Death is always 
spoken of as closing, not our first probation, but the only 
one that we know anything about. We have no instance 
of a soul returning to God, after dcatln The silence is 
absolute. We have cases which seem to preclude the idea 
of a recovery for all men, as when it is said of Judas, “It 
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were better if lie had never been born,” and as when it is 
said of those who commit the unpardonable sin, that they 
can be forgiven “neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come.” This last statement is a proverbial and emphatic 
denial of forgiveness. We know of no provision for fu¬ 
ture forgiveness. There is no susceptabilily for redemp¬ 
tion. The sinner closes the. door of mercy against him¬ 
self. 'L'he sin>gamst the Holy Ghost seems to involve, 


this finality. , . 

Second Such a second trial would, in the majority of 
eases be more unfavorable than the first. Men would 
enter the other world with fixed characters, or at least 
with confirmed habits of sin. Whatever favorable c.r- 
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cuinstances might surround them in the oilier world would 
be more than counterbalanced by the unfavorable ten¬ 
dencies within them. The chance of their conversion, 
humanly speaking, would be less than it was in this life 
under the first probation. Such is the law of life. Sinful 
feelings, and thoughts, and actions, lead to fixed sinful 
habits. The spiritual receptivity of the soul is weakened 
and the restorative power enfeebled, and a moral paral¬ 
ysis ensues. 

Besides, punishment has not, in its own nature, any 
reformatory character. Duty pressed home on the para¬ 
lyzed or despairing soul, creates simply a passive resist¬ 
ance. Mere suffering, in its own nature, tends to crush 
and to cloud the mind. It seems to be designed by God 
often to be penal in its character. It is a fact in human 
history that all great calamities by fire, by famine, by 
war, or by pestilence, exert but little, if any, reformatory 
influence. They are God’s punishments. At such times 
the passions of men are let loose, and a sense of the value 
of life is weakened, and so t he bonds of society seem to be 
almost dissolved. Where the reverse of all this takes 
place it is owing to the state of the individual heart and 
conscience—ultimately to God’s grace. The Bible seems 
to take the same view. James affirms that “lust,” when it 
has conceived, bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is fin¬ 
ished, bringeth forth death;” that is, sin can not and does 
not work its own cure, but only the ruin of the' sinner. 
And John declares, “He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still,” and affirms that there is a sin unto death. 

Third. The idea of a second probation nullifies, the 
value of the present one, and by so much weakens in turn 
its own worth. It nullifies the worth of the present pro¬ 
bation, because tt is a practical invitation to the sinner to 
put off his personal salvation mftil this second probation 
comes, which he is sure will be effectual. At any rate, 
when he is told that he is certain finally to be saved, he is 
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thereby deprived of the motive adequate to lead him to 
care.for his spiritual prospects, lie is content with the 
assurance that allays his serious fears. Thus both proba¬ 
tions taken together have not the same value as one and 
only one would have, that should gather into this brief 
life, as in a focus, all human hopes and all human fears, 
and bring these to bear on the hearts and consciences of 
men. Human nature is so weak that under the assurance 
of an ultimate restoration to the love and favor of God it 
would become more and more practically indifferent to 
the claims of religion. 

The rationalistic form of this belief, namely, that sin 
works its own cure, by virtue of its own agency alone, 
annihilates the entire Christian system. But the Christian 
form of this rcstorationism, brought about by renewed 
interventions of the Son of God and by moral agencies, 
does not destroy that system. Only we have no warrant 
in the Scriptures for preaching any such doctrine. 

The speculative form of this theory is simply this: sin 
originated in time aud so must cease in lime. God per¬ 
mitted it to exist for a wise purpose, namely, to reveal 
more fully his own character, and to work out a higher 
human character, and when He has accomplished this pur¬ 
pose lie will banish sin from the universe. All that we 
can aliinn is that sin must be mastered. We can not say 


speculatively whether it will he mastered solely by redemp¬ 
tion, or solely by the perfection of penalty, or by both. 
Nor can we affirm that sin will ever cease in the universe. 
Tins very opposite might with more safely be accepted. 
It m ay be that sin will be allowed to appear among other 
orders of rational and moral beings, as these orders shall 
appear in different periods in the history of this universe. 
Hut sin will never appear for its own sake, but to accom¬ 
plish God’s ends, aud to be mastered in their accomplish¬ 


ment. 

f. Peter iii., 


10, is frequently referred to in support of a 
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second probation. If this does teach that Christ went to 
the world of the lost, as it seems to do, no account what¬ 
ever is made in the Scriptures either of the character of 
his preaching, or of its results. We leave the passage, 
without being able to utilize it. 

C. Annihilationism. The reason—the real reason— 
why the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked has 
been adopted by its advocates, is the supposed insupera¬ 
ble moral difficulties in the common view. These diffi¬ 
culties concern the character of God, and the shortness of 
human life. As God is a God of love, so, it is thought, 
He will not permit the ruin of any of His creatures. In 
answer, it is enough to affirm that all reasoning from the 
infinite to the finite is uncertain. One might infer, aside 
from the fact in the case, that God would not allow sin to 
enter the world at all—much less allow it to reign so long 
and so triumphantly as it has. Though it must be con¬ 
fessed that the absolute perpetuity of moral evil is the 
unique and supreme difficulty in the case. Besides, the 
hopelessness of the creature may not be owing to any fail¬ 
ure in the love of God, but in part to the dignity of his 
nature. This very fact, that he is so exalted in his worth 
may make the sinner’s fall all the greater. The very sov¬ 
ereignty of the soul in its break with God may necessitate 
a hopeless condition. If it be asked why God does not 
intervene more fully and more energetically than lie does, 
we must answer that we are not competent to give a full 
explanation of the mystery. 

We might ask in return why He has not made man a 
creature of necessity, and thus sacrifice the character of 
his virtue to its certainty. Doubtless there is something 
in this awful attribute of human personality, which pre¬ 
cludes God’s doing more than He does. It is also asked, 
how can God punish men forever for the sins of so brief 
an existence as the present? Wo reply that the time 
taken to commit a crime is no measure of its criminality. 
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J3ul a moment is required to originate and to render per¬ 
petual tlie greatest wrong. Tendencies may start in a 
moment and perpetuate themselves forever. Again, the 
future life is not the result simply of any aet, but is in 
itself the finality of character". That finality may carry 
with it no restorative and regenerative elements, and so 
may be hopeless in its condition. The matter of time, in 
itself considered, has nothing to do with the ease. There 
is nothing but penalty in the eternal world—penalty full 
and complete. Christianity, or the present svsiem as 
established by Christ, does not propose to do anything 
more for the unbeliever. He is left to himself and so is 
lost. 


No earnest and thoughtful mail can deny tile greatness 
and pressure of these difficulties. But it is not to be for¬ 
gotten that our present state is one of ignorance; and that 
we are but in the infancy of our being, with faculties 
limited both by our natures and by our present condition. 
The theory of annihilation, even if it was in itself an 
allowable theory, escapes these difficulties only to raise 
others. One may ask, why does God seem to change his 
design in putting an end to the life of the soul which He 
has fitted for immortality? Why does he arrest the 
growth of a soul so soon and so suddenly? Again, one 
might auk what revelation of justice there is in the mere 
extinction of being, and to whom this revelation be made. 
Not to the sinner, for he ceases to exist; and not to the 
world at large, for there is no memorial of the divine rec¬ 
titude, nor hardly a Hash of the divine wrath, but a dying 
out of life, unnoticed and linnoliceable. Annihilation, 
then ihomdi it might be an ordinance of God, can not 
present itself as the penalty of sin. It is rather the abne¬ 
gation of all punishment. 

The advocates of this doctrine affirm that the soul itself 
is mortal. Thev insist that there is no such thing as a 

i ... n r tim soul. Of course the immor- 

natural immortality ot tin. v 
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tality of the soul is relative, and not absolute, because it is 
the immortality of a creature. But has not God expressed 
his will in the very constitution of the soul ? Has it not 
a capacity for an endless growth? Is not this gift an in¬ 
herent one and so an endowment? Have we power, 
and that, too, by an act of sin, or by a scries of such acts, 
to end the very life of the soul itself? Is not the exist¬ 
ence of the soul absolutely independent of any agency of 
our own whatsoever? Besides, is there not in every soul 
some trace of the natural image of God, which makes it 
indestructible? Is there not always something in it above 
nature, so that it is sure of a higher destiny than that of 
any form of nature? Has not Christ died for every soul, 
and has not the Spirit wrought in every soul, and is not 
every sou! by this two-fold work brought into everlasting 
relations to God, whether saved or lost ? [See Evidences 
of Christianity, Introduction.] 

They also affirm that future existence is promised solely 
to believers. But this is hardly true. A blessed exist¬ 
ence, and not a bare continuance of being, is the content 
of the divine promise. They contend that it is a con¬ 
scious union with Christ that alone secures a future life. 
But this is a partial and one-sided statement. Christ, 
secures a resurrection for all, both just and unjust; but a 
blessed resurrection for his disciples, and for them alone. 

It is affirmed that in the Scriptures death, as the future 
penally of sin, means simply extinction of being. But 
this can not be the case, for the reason that lift 1 , as the 
reward of faith, always means something more than bare, 
existence, and eternal life something more than endless 
existence. It is life in its fullness and richness—in its 
blessedness. Thus John declares that “we know that we 
have passed from death unto life,” and Haul affirms that 
God “hath made us alive together with Christ,” and that 
“to be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” Thus death, as the final 
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penalty of sin, is not non-cxistcnco; but a narrow and 
empty existence one of inward misery. All such terms 
as dcsti notion, perish, etc., have been in like manner mis¬ 
interpreted by the advocates of Annihilationiam. Their 
real import is obvious both to the critic and to the com¬ 
mon reader of the Scriptures. 

In fact, the testimony of the Word of God seems to be 
clear and emphatic on the subject. The wrath of God is 
said to abide on the unbeliever. The punishment of the 
sinner is said to bo the same as that prepared for the devil 
•and his angels. The smoke of his torment is said to 
ascend forever and ever. The destruction of the wicked 
is described as an everlasting one. In fact, there seems if 
possible to be less evidence in the Scriptures for Annihila- 
tionism than for Universalism or Rcstorationism. No 
theory is allowable simply because we thereby escape real 
or imaginary difficulties. The theory itself must have 
some support, cither in nature or in revelation, in order 
to deserve consideration. 

II. The Scnirrunrc View.— The state of the wicked is 
that of condemnation—a condemnation final and com¬ 
plete. It is the result of a life of sin, gathered in the con¬ 
sciousness of the sinner. For he now stands for the first 
time face to face with himself, as lie stands face to face 
with God. The consciousness of God, as alienated irom 
himself, is immediate, direct, and full. W e are able to 
gain only a partial realization of such a state. 1 here aie, 
however, a few points too important not to bo distinctly 
noticed. 

A. The perfection of the penalty. This is not meas¬ 
ured by the niofc misery of the sinner, nor determined by 
his mere suffering. The perfection of punishment consists 
in the complete mastery of sin. The sinner no longer 
puts forth sinful acts, but simply endures the full penalty 
of his sins. He recognizes himself simply as a criminal. 
His sinful condition remains, but powerless for evil and 
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hopeless for good. Face to lace at once with his God 
and with himself, he is absolutely and always subdued. 
Impelled by the convictions of his conscience and of his 
reason, quickened as they are by 7 the Spirit of God, he can 
not but render the homage of his soul to his Maker. In 
this way sin is mastered, even in the case of the lost. 

Such is the design of future punishment. Its aim is to 
reveal, in all its fullness, the criminality of guilt. It seeks 
to annul, finally and forever, the power of sin to disturb 
the moral order of the universe. It witnesses to the recti¬ 
tude of God; it sanctions his law; it supports the moral 
order of the universe; and it nullifies the antagonism of 
the sinner to his Maker. Thus it does not in itself tend to 
regenerate the nature of the sinner. It simply subdues 
and restrains; and does not inwardly renew. It pours a 
flood of light on the conscience and on the reason, but 
docs not quicken the affections. Penalty alone is but a 
part of the judicial process, and can have in itself no regene¬ 
rative power. Punishment can never exhaust, itself, be¬ 
cause the character of the criminal has in itself no restor¬ 
ative [tower. There is no hope in penalty, and penalty 
alone. 

B. Isolation of soul. Fear separates one soul from 
another, and all souls from the love of God. Remorse 
cuts one off from the past, and despair from the future, 
and both unite to isolate the soul. Thus irreligion allows 
of no bond of union deep and permanent. A society can 
not bo formed except on the principle of mutual love and 
respect. As vice in this world precludes, as far as it 
exists, the social state, so irreligion precludes such a state 
in the world to come. Each soul is alone, but on the side 
of its conscience compelled to he with God, for that is 
just where God touches him. lie has no abiding resource 
of joy in himself, and no adequate outlet for the activities 
of his nature. Whatever contact lie may have with others 
will serve to reveal the criminality of his own character. 
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C. Hopelessness of condition. The passage in Matt, 
xxv., 4(5, seems awfully clear: “These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter¬ 
nal. The same original word is hero translated in one 
clause “eternal,” and in the other “everlasting.” It de¬ 
scribes the fixed condition of one class, as of the other. 
1 he meaning seems to be clear. There is no need of any 
learned disquisition. The language is simple, the clauses 
are balanced, and the meaning of one is to be interpreted 
by the import of the other. Here, as elsewhere, the con¬ 
text. determines the meaning of the decisive word. When 
the context is clear, it is idle to collect passages where 
the word may have a different meaning. Such a method 
is unscientific. Nor does the enigmatical declaration, “Let 
the dead bury their dead,” give an instance of the change 
of the force of a word in the same ordinary sentence, for 
the very reason that there is a designed play on the words 
themselves. The saying itself is simply proverbial. It 
would be a childish thing to interpret a plain declaration 
by one which on its very face is paradoxical. We may 
compare one proverb with another, to aid us in under¬ 
standing the language of proverbs and paradoxes, but not 
with a simple and literal statement. 

The meaning of the passage in question is, if possible, 
more evident when we consider the prevailing opinion of 
the Jews in the days of the Savior. This will show how 
they must have understood Christ, and how He intended 
to he understood. Philo, in his work on the Cherubim, 
declares that the wicked will endure a complete misery as 
long as eternity endures. Josephus, in his account of the 
Jewish sects, declares that the Pharisees hold the opinion 
that the bad are assigned to an eternal prison. The Es- 
senes are said by the same writer to have hclieved that 
the wicked will suffer eternal punishment after death. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE CONDITION OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

The Christian is to be conscious of a full fellowship 
with God. The consciousness of the world is to give 
place to the consciousness of God. Such must be the im¬ 
port of the recurring expression oi Paul, that the believ¬ 
ing soul is to he with Christ—to have its home with its 
Savior. Such seems to be plainly taught in the words of 
the apostle when he says, “For now we see in a mirror 
darkly, but then face to face. Now I know in part, 
but then shall I know even as I am known.” Here Paul 
contrasts our present mediate knowledge gained through 
the physical senses, by signs and symbols, with our future 
immediate knowledge, gained through a direct conscious¬ 
ness of the verities and realities of the spiritual world it¬ 
self. As God knows by an immediate and direct vision, 
so we shall know Him by the same process and in the 
same way. 

Sin is to be mastered by the perfection of the redemp¬ 
tive process. The glory of divine grace is to be revealed 
in the believer. We remain rational, moral, social, and 
active beings, and in each and all of these forms and lines 
of life our natures will be. perfected. Each soul will 
maintain forever its individuality. Whatever our past 
earthly experience has in it that is heavenly will be re¬ 
called with joy; and whatever is sinful in our recollections 
of the past, will enter the consciousness in the form of 
thanksgiving and praise for the freedom and fullness of 
divine grace that pardons and accepts the believer. All 
else shall be forgotten, as but the accidents and accom¬ 
paniments of a perished life. The laws of association 
will not bring them back. Thus the believer has a great 
past, as he has a great future. The fellowship with God 
carries along with it a full fellowship with his people. 
Each soul maintains its own individuality, and so is suited 
to the society of heaven. All the diversities of that social 
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statu are not antagonistic, but complementary one of an- 
otlioi. 1 tins they all contribute to the general happiness. 

All speculation with regard to the employments of 
heaven seem to be idle and useless. All that we know is 
that we are to be perfectly happy, and that the perfection 
of our happiness must consist in finding an adequate 
sphere for the activities of our nature. 

lint heaven is a place, and that place is wherever the 
redeemed soul finds itself. The sinless and the redeemed 
can not go out of heaven. They carry heaven with them. 
They arc of heaven, and their presence makes a heaven. 
The state thus makes the place. Thus Paul speaks of 
Christians, “sitting together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” The Christian consciousness, in its highest mood, 
is essentially one witli the heavenly consciousness. It is 
true that there are many passages which refer to heaven 
as a region above us. But this suggests the idea of uni¬ 
versality. Heaven is above the earth from any and every 
point of the earth; but the physical elevation is only the 
sign and symbol of a moral elevation; so that, whenever 
we think of heaven as above us, it is above us spiritually, 
and not physically. 

The question presents itself: will friends know each 
other hereafter? We answer, why not? If our identity is 
retained—if we remain ourselves, only transfigured and 
glorified, what is to prevent a recognition? Is memory to 
fail us when it would he of special service? Is the power 
to discern and to recognize to be hereafter weakened? 
Will not what is good in our friends impress itself on the 
new organism? Will not that very organism itself help 
us to know each other more immediately and directly than 
we now can know, by virtue of the changes wrought in 
our physical organism? 

A like question presents itself: wilt our earthly friend¬ 
ships and earthly intimacies be preserved? We answer, 
all tliat is spiritual in them will be recovered and retained. 
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Social life and domestic life have helped to form our indi¬ 
viduality, and have helped, under the grace of God, to 
ennoble our characters. Wo thus carry with us the 
result of home-training and home-culture. These affec¬ 
tions will indeed be purified. There will bo no conceal¬ 
ment and no exclusiveness in them, but there is no reason 
whatever why they should not enter into the heavenly 
life, transmuted and glorified. 
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Bretsehneider, writings of, 
34, on baptism, 543, 555, 
on infant faith, 717. 

Brittan on the mode of bap¬ 
tism, 018. 

Broad church of England, 
views of on inspiration, 111. 

Brotherhood of Christ, 345. 

Browning, (jactation from 
concerning Christ’s divin¬ 
ity, 315. 

Brute, the mind of, 132, re¬ 
lation of to man, 163, 179, 
195, 209, its love of life, 
164, its lack of indepen¬ 
dence, deliberation and de¬ 
cision, 195, 196. 

Buddiuus, extensive learning 
of, 29, bis definition of 
holiness, 124, lavors im¬ 
mersion, 556, 636,011 infant 
faith, 717. 

Buddhism, prevalent in India 
and China, 40, its charac¬ 
teristics, 40, 41, 81. 

Bull, value of his theological 


Bushnell on the atonement, 
412. 

Business, temptations of, 266. 

Bussiere on the Latoran bap¬ 
tistery, 609, sketch of, 610. 

Butler on miracles, 154. 

Calcyuith, council of, on in 
fant baptism, 565, 617. 

Calixtus, independent char¬ 
acter of, 28. 

Calovius, spirit of, 28. 

Calvin, commentaries of, 29, 
on Christ’s meritorious¬ 
ness, 374, on salvation, 429, 
on the Lord’s Supper, 473, 
730, on baptism, 518, 560, 
578, on child-faith, 716. 

Calvinism, distinctive doc¬ 
trines of, 45, Coleridge’s 
idea of, 220, its view of the 
atonement, 411. 

Camden, mention of, 534. 

Canon, the, authenticity and 
unity of, 107. 

Cams, notice of, 20. 

Capital’s, relation to labor, 
739. 

Carey, the missionary, 405. 

Carthago destroyed by Pa¬ 
gan Rome, 82, how related 
to Christian Rome, 596, 
598. 

Casaubon on /Jon-TiCc-o>, 553. 

Casjiers on the symbolism of 
immersion, 580. 
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Catacombs, testimony of con-' 
cerning baptism, 584, syin 
bology of, 0O0. 

Causality, divine, relation ofj 
to sin, 222. 

Causality, principle of, a, 
source of our knowledge of 
God, 113, definition of, 143.' 

Cause, an element in our idea 
of God, 55. 

Cave on baptism, 628. 

Ceillier. work of, 532, 505, 
034. 


Chance, not an element in! 
creation, 77, not a factor; 
in God’s will, 141, docs not 
operate in human affairs,' 
151. 

Chaos never absolute, 70. 

Character, definition of, 198, 
how formed, 200, individ¬ 
ual elements in, 255, devel¬ 
opment of, 453. 

Cbardon on the Metz baptis¬ 
mal font, 014, on the man¬ 
ner of baptism, 042. 

Charlemagne’s cruelty to the 
Saxons, 638. 

Chastel on the mode of bap¬ 
tism, 505, on infant bap¬ 
tism, 082, 091. 

Chemnitz on the faith of in¬ 
fants, 710. 

Cherubim, 109. 

Childhood of Christ, 300. 

Chinese, the, character of 
their worship, 40, 81, 107, 
401. 


Choice, power of, supernat¬ 
ural in character, 190, 192. 
liberty of, 192, 200. • 

Christ the centre of the theo-i 
logical system, 20, how our I 
representative, 59, 235, | 


304, the Leader, Exemplar 
and Redeemer of humani¬ 
ty, 91, 288, 299. 334, char¬ 
acter of his inspiration, 90, 
320, his relation to angels, 
172, preexistence of,279,the 
Revealer and the Media¬ 
tor, 279,280, 372, preincar¬ 
nate presence of,280, in Pa¬ 
ganism,28 1 ,in J udaism,281, 
incarnation of, 282, char¬ 
acter of his humanity, 284. 
289, 300, 322, 331,304, sin¬ 
lessness of, 285, 303, divini¬ 
ty of, 287, 327, relation of 
to civilization, 288, 312, 
33-1, human development 
of, 289, 305, consciousness 
of, 295, 300, 327, humilia¬ 
tion of, 29(5, 372, love of, 
297, suffering of, 297, Jew¬ 
ish birth of, 300,a teacher- 

310, not deceived nor de¬ 
ceiving, 311, humility of, 

311, claims of, 313, 33(1, 
baptism of, 315, 519, his 
Messianic office, 3 15, his 
temptation, 317, loneliness 
of, 324, his sympathy, 300, 
325, 327, 380, his teaching, 
320, his authority, 327, (he 
truth, 328, his miracles, 
319, 328, his prophecies, 
330, his death, 335, 370, 
384, antagonized bv the 
Jews, 330, resurrection of, 
338, ascension of, 342, char¬ 
acters of,344,atonement of, 
347, a Sacrifice, 302, a 
Ransom-price, 3(53, a Pur¬ 
chase-price, 303, our Sub¬ 
stitute, 364, 370, our Righ¬ 
teousness, 300, our Recon. 
ciliation, 367, commission^ 
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of, HOP, earthly interces¬ 
sion of, 3G9, obedience of, 
•‘JGO, vicarious sorrows of, 
•‘HO, 370, as a person, .173, 
meritoriousness of, ;H4, 
atones freely, 090, compen¬ 
sation of,. 091, displays 
God’s perfections, .193, 
heavenly intercession of, 
413, 457, his exaltation,, 
41G, his reign, 4 17, his 
presence in the world, 4is, 
497, his relation to crea¬ 
tion, 422, the supreme 
Head of the church, 470, 
kingdom of, 4 79, church 
of, 483. 

Christianity defined, subject¬ 
ively and objectively, 0, 
many sciences indebted to, 
17, 92, a fact, 18, a life, 20, 
relation of to ethnic relig¬ 
ions, 37, negative and posi¬ 
tive- preparation for, 90, 
302, a finality, 91, 158, 

gives a new civilization, 
92, 509, contrasted with 


354, its relation to the 
Spirit, 420, privileges of, 
470, Christ its supreme 
Head, 470, discipline of, 
505, 474, relation of to the 
kingdom of God, 481, the 
founding of, 483, its rela¬ 
tion to Peter, 4 84, necessi¬ 
ty of, 488, relation of to be¬ 
nevolent and missionary en¬ 
terprises, 489, ministry' of, 

489, 492, relation of to the 
Scriptures and the Sabbath, 

490, organic law of, 491, 
relation to the state, 507, 
ordinances of, 510. 

Churches, apostolic, indepen¬ 
dence of,493,504, freedom 
of individual, 495. 

Chrysostom baptizes three 
thousand at once, 528, on 
the symbolism of baptism, 
028. 

Cicero, <|notations from, 59, 
(JO. 

Cimpiani, on the mosaics at 
Ravenna, 003, at Naples, 


Judaism, 108, 158, based on; 045. 

Christ’s sinlessness, 309, Circumcision, not a type of 
spiritual element in su-j baptism, 518, 00g, Scrip- 
promo, 331, 120, 515, itB tural allusions to, 070. 
relation to law, 509, 739 , Civilization made possible by 
rites of, 510, distinctive; God’s immutability, .08, 
doctrines of expressed in a growth, 185, relations of 
its ordinances, 513,1 to Christ, 288, 312, 334, 
how related to patriotism, how influenced by Cliris- 
740, ultimate universality tianity, 737. 
of 741 , its catholicity, 742, Claims ol Christ, 313, 330. 
as a social power, 734. Clark, Samuel, controversial 
Church, Christian, its doc works of, 32, n priori argil- 
trine concerning Christ,; meal of, 01, on baptism, 
291, grounded on Christ’s, 5,1). 

character, 3 12 , 487, accepts Claudcr on baptismal rites, 

the atonement of Christ, 030. 
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Clement of Romo, mention acter of, 40, 107. 

of, 102, -108. Congregational system of 

Clement the nth, notice of. church organization. 404. 

2(i. Conscience: origin of, 70, 

Clement Alex, on Christian sphere and authority ol. 

svmbols, 078. 70, 275, the voice ol duly 

Clergymen, temptations of, not of necessity. 105, eon- 
207, not priests lmt preach- detonation of 220, when 
ers, 485. powerless. 258. 

Clinic baptism, 551 550, 571. Consciousness, Chiislian, os- 
Clough the missionary. 542. sontials to the formation 
Clovis, baptism of, 520. of, I I, how to be inter- 

Coccoius, original methods preted. 15, testimony of as 
of, 211. regards the Trinity, 141. 

Coleridge, S. ’I'., his idea of a witness of moral depravi 
inspiration, 111, of the. tv, 220, richer than the 
Trinity, 130, of Arminian- angelic. 481. 
ism and Calvinism, 220. Consciousness, Divine, 110, 
Coleridge on infant, baptism, 142. 

0(J4. Consciousness, Human, valid- 

Colman on iSunTt'iuv, 570, on ilv of, I. value of its test.i- 
circumcision, (172. immy, 14. analysisof, 57, 142. 

Commission, sins of, 201,204. (’mis: ruction in theology an 
Communion—-see Lord's fSiip- essential element, 21 . 

per. Consiihstanliation, theory of. 

Communists. French, their 720. 

Treatment of tlu* Sabbath, Conversion distinguished 
47U. from regeneration. Ill, 

Comparative beliefs of Chris-, graces of. III. 

Icndoin. 42. jConviet.ion of sin. character- 

Comte ignores the idea ofi isticsof 141, lit. 

Cod, 54, doctrines of, (52. |('onybearo and llowson, on 
Concurrence, theory of, 140. j liapi ism. 558, 578, (140. 
(’olidiliac’s definition of perlCorblel, views of on baptism, 
sonality, too. 014, sketch of O KI, on Un¬ 

conditional freedom of the marriage of believers with 
will, 200. unbelievers, 007, on infant 

Confession of faith only a baptism, 704. 

rule of doctrine, 15. Cornelius on baptism. 507. 

Confessional period of tlieo- Cosmic,al unity, doctrine of, 
logy, 20. 74. 

Confirmation, origin and Cosmological proof, tin*, 05. 

nature of. 712. 'Crnsin’.s theory of inspira- 

Confiucanisin, ethical char- lion, III. 
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Covetousness defined, 253, its Deacons, office of, 497, 501 , 

relations to prick* and lust, .505. 

, ■ ( ’ 1 : Death one condition of life, 

(. real,ion, 142, its relations to 105, the penalty of Adam’s 
turn* and space, 144, to disobedience, 207, 215, 

(!od, Chrisl and the Spirit, borne by Christ, 300, the 
421 , covenant of, 710. end of probation, 701 , 

Creationism, theory of, 187. Scriptural meaningof, 700. 
C reator, an eternal, satisfies Death of Christ, necessity of, 
tile demands of our think- 335, time and manner of, 
m "» 00 . 330, causes of, 337, benefits 

Creed, definition of, 0, de- of, 300, character of, 370 , 
sit'll of, 500, 37!). 

Crell, works of, 33, defines Decision differentiates man 
omnipresence, 121. from animals, 100. 

Civiner on the church, 181, Decretive will of God de- 
on I'iaxTt 7<«, 543. fined, 140. 

(Yciizer, v*e\vs of, 02. Deduction, special scope of 

Crime, necessity of its pun- in the doctrine of God, 10. 

ishment, HO. Definitions, theological, 5. 

Criticism as a science, an- Deism, maintained the trail- 
ihorit.ativc, 10. sccndence of God only, 75, 


Crucifixion of Christ, 384. 
Cruelty, definition of, 253. 
Crusades, influence of the, K2 
Cruse, translation of, 50H. 

< Mi 1 1 it re not transmitted, 2IH, 
needs Christianity, 738. 
Cunningham oil the design of 
I lie sacraments, 713. 

(’ureelbens, intellectual eliar- 
aeter of, 31. 


113, 147. 

Deliberation possessed by 
mail but lacking in the 
brute, 195. 

Delilzseh ou the human 
spirit, 184. 

Deluge, the, separated the 
fixed and transitional forms 
of the primitive dispensa¬ 
tion, 347, 


Cvpriaii on church govern-; Demons, 17-t, no redemption 
mem, 502, on aspersion,, for, 355, final judgment of, 
5114, 571, 5H|, 597. '-55. 

(’veil „f Jerusalem, his mode Deiioniimif mimlism, 4s. 

'of administering baptism, Dependence, absolute, an ele- 
-|j. menl in human eonscious- 


Dalc on (lie baptismal gift, 
0 10 . 

Diliu, Dr., Oil ini imposition, 
(Mi. 

D'Argciicoiirl on baptist.er- 

iesr«(>8, 021. 


ness, 5 1 . 

Depravity, liiiman, not su¬ 
preme ami total, 217. 273, 
doctrine of hereditary, 220, 
fatal character of, 275. 

De Rossi on the catacombs, 
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588, 501. GOO, OOl, on the| monl, to man, 179. 
fancied baptism of tlic Dogmas, statements of, simp- 
apostles, 593, on a Roman ly historical growths, 4, 
miniature, 032. definition of, 9. 

Descartes on the idea of|Dogmatism defined, 25-1. 

God, 59. 'Donaldson on the prorcqtii- 

Design, argument from, 09, sites to baptism, 053. 

objection to, 78. iDorner, his conception of re- 

Desire of all nations, Christ ligion, 5, creativeness of 
the, 304. his intellect, 30, delines the 

Despair, definition of, 253. pillars of Protestantism, 
Development theories, (heir 43, his idea of the Trinity, 
view of mind and matter, 137, on the atonement,350, 
143. on infant baptism, 095. 

Devil—see under Satan. Dressier on infant baptism, 
Devotional habits of Chnisl,, 090. 

310. Drey, his definition of re- 

De Welte, views of, 104, 188, ligion, 5. 

543, on angels, 170, on the'Dualism, doctrine of, 143. 
human spirit, 184, on Du Cange on clinics, 637. 
Christ’s temptations, 322,'Duesterdieck on the atonc- 
on the atonement, 401, on 1 menl, 401. 
baptism, 575, 634, 055, on Duns Scouts differ* from 
infant baptism, 605. Aquinas, 25, 52, exalts the. 

Difficulties, how treated, 3, will in God over the rea- 
108. son, 52, on the atonement, 

Dippel on the baptismal font 350. 

at Nocera, 005, on immer- Du Pin cited on baptism, 505, 
sion, 020. work of, 034. 

Discipline, church, value of, Dwight, views of, 35. 

474, character of, 505. Dwight, Prof., on pardon, 
Dissentingchnrchesjtho theo- 157. 

logical writers of, 32. Dynamical theory of itispira- 
Divinity of Christ, 287. tion, 110. 

Docetisin, error of, 291. Eadie on Restorationism, 

Doctrine defined, 8. 700. 

Doederlein on the mode of!Barth, the preparation of for 
baptism, 633, on infant man, 72, its relations to I be 
baptism, 687, 706. universe, 72, 144, physical 

Doel linger on apostolic bap-l insignificance of, 303. 
tism, 554, sketch of, 555,jKastern churches, their mode 
on iianri^e<r0ai, 636, on in-| of administering baptism, 
fant baptism, 695. i 529, 546, 554, 

Dog, nature of his attach-IEastern nations, their con- 
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eeption of God, 50 morallElohim, meaning of, 54 . 
elements m 81 , their idcaslEinmons, characteristics of, 
of acommunily of life, 186, 35. 

„ i02 ' ... Endlessness, absolute, of 

Hilton, Miss C. E., on Lateran finite forces inconceivable, 
baptistery, 608. 66. 

Ebionitism discarded by thojEngelhardt cited on baptism, 
church, 291. i 554, 0 n the baptism of 

Ebrard, positive orthodoxy households, 002 , on infant 
^ °l| 8®- baptism, 681. 

Eclecticism, insufficiency of,.English speaking peoples, 
■*>22. profanity of, 267. 

Economical Trinity, the, 130.[Enigmas in Christ’s teaching 
Eden, symbology of, 200. to be ultimately unfolded, 

Education, ministerial, dc- 326. 

pendent on the Spirit of;Enlightenment of the Spirit, 
God, 9, college culture de- 429. 

sirablc, 10, its office and in-, Environment, influence of,76. 
fluencc, 256, 265. Envy, definition of, 253. 

Edwardian school, 34. 'Epicurean idea of chance, 77. 

Edwards, Jonathan, authori-'Episcopal church, theologi- 
ty and value of his writ- 1 ans of, 31, its opposing 
ings, 34, his definition of schools of thought, 40, 
holiness, 124, on human system of government, 
birth, 188, on freedom of 494. 

the will, 199, on naturab Episcopate, rise of the, 499. 
headship, 228. Episcopius, liberality of 30. 

Efficient cause lias a wider!Epistles, N. T., character of, 
range than final cause, 74, 102. 

relation of to final cause, Essenes, the tenets of on 
142 . future punishment, 769, 

Egyptians, religious heliefsiEiernity an attribute of God, 
of, 41, influence of in his-, 120. 
torv, 81. Ethelbcrl, bapLism of, 534. 

Eisen'lohr on immersion, 558.:Ethieal life the ultimate end 
Elder synonymous with 1 of man, 79. 

bishop, 498. 1 Ethnic religions, how related 

Election,’doctrine of, 434. , to Christianity, 37, mytlio- 

Elemcnls of nature the con | logical in their age and 


dition of all life, 71. 

Ellicott, views of, 134, on the 
human spirit, 184, on the 
atonement, 400, 0,1 Rcs- 
torationism, 700. , 


growth, 38, their lack of 
unity, 38, rites and dogmas 
of, 39, modified by race 
peculiarities, 40, sense of 
misery in, 352. 
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Eusebius, oration of at Tyre,' a source of our knowledge 
023. of God, 113. 

Evangelists, the, often act as Expiation, how symbolized 
witnesses, 98, candor and in Jewish sacrifices, 352, 
simplicity of, 102, cliarac-1 involved in Christ’s saun¬ 
ter of their agreement, 109, fice, 362. 

289, characteristics of their Ezekiel’s vision of angels, 
respective narratives, 289. 109. 

Evangelization, agencies of,|Fabius of Antioch written to 
738. by Cornelius, 598. 

Evans on Forsyth's dcserip-|Faith psychologically dc- 
tions, 610. fined and distinguished 

Eve, character and relations from reason, 1, when awak- 
of, 184, deceived by the cued, 2, is practical, 2, 
tempter, 210. gives intutivc knowledge, 

Evil, sometimes a source of 2, ennobles manhood, 58, 
mental power, 88, radical I receptive, not constructive, 
character of, 88, relation of 08, when it precedes knowl- 
to God, 129, 161, its ulti- edge, 114, determines des- 
mate subordination to tiny, 375, 402, a law, 389, 
good, 145, metaphysical, justification by, 404, Chris- 
so-called, 162, natural, 102, linn, defined, 443, a pre- 
moral, 167, discussion of requisite to baptism, 052. 
inherited, 216, ever wars Fall, the, of the race, 208 . 
with good in human souls, Falsehood defined, 253, as a 
240. habit, 200. 

Evolution, theory of, objec- Family life illustrative of the 
tions to, 178, in social life,; idea of representation, 230. 
734. Fanaticism, definition of, 253. 

Exaltation of Christ, 410, Fanerbach a desciple of 
probational and final stages Comte, 54. 
of, 417. Fatalism, defects of, 141, 151. 

Example, theory of, 41 1 . Fathers, apostolic, writings 
Executive acts of will, 199. of, 102, church, views of on 
Exemplar, Christ as our, 91, Christ’s person, 293, 298. 

345, 403, 418. Faust us tin* chief propagator 

Exercise system, 35. of Socinauism, 33. 

Existence, divine, proof of Federal Headship, theory of, 
the, 50, universal belief in 30, 35, 220. 
the, 00. Fenelon’s conception of God, 

Existence, human, better, 53. 

than non-existence, 79, 120, Feudal system, how infiueno- 
128, 104. ed by (lie Crusades, 82. 

Experience, authority of, 4, Ffoulks, views of on con- 
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KmiaLion, 711. I Freedomists doctrine of, 15 ) 8 . 

F.chte identifies God with'Free Supernatural Utic view 
the moral order of the uni- of inspiration, III. 
verse, 53. Freund on baptism, 545. 

b inal causes, discussion of, Friends, the, custom of as 
"?• regards prayer, 403. 

finite, the, now related to Fritzschcon fia-rtZui, 543,035 
the infinite, 147, 150, 282. Frodoard on Clovis’baptisin' 
Finley on the Greek lan- 532. 

guage, 544. Fuhnnann on immersion,55 1 . 

Finney, views ol, 30, on per- Fuller, Andrew, influence of, 
lection, 450. 33, on baptism, 534. 

Fish, symbolism of as applied Gabriel, 100 . . 
to Christ and Christians, Galasius, Pope, mention of, 
«i»l. 531. 

Flesh, Scriptural meaning of, Gams on the Council of 
242. Toledo, 553. 

Fletcher, the theologian of Garrucci on the Catacombs, 


Methodism, 32. 

Floury on baptism, 531, 537, 


580, 580, on the font at 
Kaverina, 003. 


540, contrasted with Alex- Ganrne on the Pontian font, 


tinder, 0 11. 

Flint, ((notations from, 181. 
Foltrois on the baptism of 
Clovis, 533, 


588. 

on the Late ran baptistery, 
008, sketch of. 010, on Au¬ 
gustine’s baptism, Oil). 


Formalist concerns himself Generation, meaning of as 
only with the letter and applied to the Trinity, 134. 
disregards the spirit, 8, Generation, spontaneous, ua 
Fnrseytli on the baptistery evidence of. 70. 

ai Rome, GOD. Gen,■ralionism, theory of, 187. 

Franzclin, thoroughness of, Genevan school ol theology, 

37. ' . *». . 

Free Critical Period, then- Geology seems to indicate 
Indians of, 33. many special creations, 05. 

Freedom, divine, 138. Gerhard, eminence of as a 

Freedom, hiiman, allirmed in theologian, 28, his view of 
the consciousness, I, as re- the divine will.^138, on m- 
lated to God’s omniscience, fant salvation, 71 7. 

121, how related to God’s Geulincx, on the methods «r 
sovereignty, 1«», implies: God’s operation. 148. 
the possibility of sinning, Gibbon on Clovis baptism, 
107, discussion of, 180, 

250, distinction between G.N, commentary of. 32. on 
real and formal, 130, 200, the Lord s Snipper. 
conditional, 200. Gla.re on baptismal tonts,02,. 
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Glory a divine attribute, 129, 
145. 

Gnostics, their conception of 
God, 51, disturbing influ¬ 
ence of, 500, 501. 

God, the doctrine of, 50, the 
existence of,50, the idea of, 
50, the most perfect Being 
conceivable, 50, cannot be 
defined or fully conceived 
of, 50, 07, 115, Plato's con¬ 
ception of, 51, Aristotle’s 
idea of, 51, views of others 
concerning, 51, the idea of 
as Efficient Cause, 52, 
Scriptural designations of, 
54, anthropopathic and an¬ 
thropomorphic representa¬ 
tions of explained, 55, 123, 
elements which enter into 
our conception of, 55, com¬ 
plete idea of from a Chris¬ 
tian standpoint, 5(1, sover¬ 
eignty of, 08, 128, 139, 359, 
433, character of, 112, how 
known to us, 112, attri¬ 
butes of, 117, will of, 137, 
not the author of sin, 139, 
as a Creator, 112, 422, as 
pure Cause, 143, 149, as a 
Preserver, 140, providence 
of, 150, moral government 
of 155, his relation to evil, 
101, illimitabilily of, 298, 
fatherhood of, 358, the 
Author of the atonement,; 
389, the supreme .Fudge, 
105, call of, 429. 

Godet on angels, 170. 

Gomar, fame and influence 
ol, 29. 

Good, supreme, the, an ele¬ 
ment in our idea of God, 


Good, the, love of an element 
in human consciousness, 57, 
273, character of, 245. 

Gospel, the, must be every¬ 
where preached, 744. 

Grace, definition of, 120, not 
transmissible, 218, relation 
of to the Arniinian view of 
sin, 226, the economy of, 
397, sufficiency and efficien¬ 
cy of, 427, means of 450, 
baptismal, so-called, 472, 
514 . 

Graces, the Christian, 445. 

Greece could not have been 
tiie birth-place of Christ, 
301. 

Greek church, the, character¬ 
istics and tenets of, 42, 
custom of in communion, 
514, mode of baptism in, 
529. 

Greeks, the, their worship of 
beauty, 41, their religion 
contrasted with Judaism, 
81, present fixity of their 
language, 102, Greek phi¬ 
losophers compared with 
Jewish prophets, 100. 

Gregory of Nyssa, his view 
of the Trinity, 135, on 
Traducianism, 187. 

Gregory the Great on Ethel- 
bcrl's baptism, 535. 

Gregory of Tours, 529. 

Grose on British baptismal 
fonts, <5 17. 

Grote on proselyte baptism, 
0 74. 

Grotius on personality, 411, 
112, on baptism, 572, on 
Origen’s views, 090, on the 
real presence, 703. 

Growth, Christian, nature 
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.iikI laws of,, 452. ' ental and occidental, 39, 

Guenke on immersion, 578. idea of propitiation in, 352, 
bank, personal, degrees and Christ’s relation to, 457, its 
definition of, 208. ultimate extinction, 744 . 

Guizot, work of, 532, 'Heaven a place and a state, 

liaag on sprinkling, 56G, on 771. 

infant baptism, 081. Hebrew language, fixity of, 

Habits dominated by the will, 102. 

240, value of religious, 451.iHufclu on Fleury, 532, 641, 
Hagen bach on the mode of: on Tillemont,572, on Alcx- 
baptism, 039, on infant ander, 041, on Apostolic 
baptism, 601, OBI. Canons, 088. 

Hahn regards infant baptis-.Ilegel’s conception of relig- 
ism as non-aposlolic, 699. ion, 5, his idea of God, 52, 
Hamilton, views of, on the! (juoiations from, 53, ro- 
infiniic, 04, mark of on the Trinity, 


mark of on the Trinity, 
Haulier on church govern- 131, on Adam’s develop¬ 
ment, 501. nient, 203, on moral evil, 

Happiness instinctive desire 222, on the earth as the 
for, 57. theatre of redemption, 303. 

Hare mi thcruinsai Aquilcia, Heinehen, mention of, 598. 
1100, on the fonts of ) > isa Hcinccius on the Greek bap- 
uik! Florence, 007. listery, 540, authority of, 

Hart, the symbolism of the, 551. 

<1(12. Helmholtz’s criticism of the 

Hartmann's conception of eye, 77. 

God, 53, 71. Hemans on the baptismal 

Harvey, Dr., on the baptis- rout at Fisa, 000, on the 
tery at Tyre, 023, works Roman baptistery, 009, on 
of, 725. D’Argeneoiirt, 025. 

Hast*, divisions of his system, Henderson, views ol on in- 
21, his manual, 28, defines spiration, 110. 
holiness, 121, his view of llengstenberg defines relig- 
the divine will, 138, on ion, 5. 

clinic baptism, 574, on in Heredity, influence of dis* 
faul baptism, 714. cussed, 210, 730. 

Hate defined, 253, ■>««. Heresy, root of, 207. 

Ifauek oil the views of Ter- llertzog on Arnuman bap- 
liilfian, 093. , tix'», S™- . 

Haven liis idea of the Triiii-IHeylin entie.izes Fuller, 534. 
L y 1 Hill, views of on inspiration, 

Heathenism a corruption ofj 1 It). 

the inward revelation, .17,!Hindoos, tho,r . ,doa of thc 
its two great divisions, ori- Supreme Being, 51. 
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Historical proof of the divine 200, 332. 

existence, 50. ; Humanity deified by Comte, 

History reveals God’s provi-i 54. 

dence, 12, 80, 150, relation 1 Hume on personality, 100. 
of to theology, 20. |Humiliation of Christ, 200, 

Hitchcock on apostolic suc-j 372, the path to hisexalta- 
cession, 501. lion, 410. 

Hodge, the elder, writings]Humility of Christ, 311, 445. 
of. 35, 227, the younger,illuther on church organ iza- 
works of, 227. lion, 400, on baptism, 525 

Hodgkin on the baptistery 526, 655. 

at Ravcnna, 604. * Hotter defends pure Luther- 

Ilocfling, on baptism, 548, anism, 28. 

563, 635, on infant bap-Huxley on Evolution, 170. 
tism, 661, 600, comments'Hypocrisy defined, 253. 
on Justin Martyr’s views,,Hypothesis when legitimate, 
677. 4, severest test of, 312. 

Holiness an attribute of God, Ideal, the, human aspiration 
124, its connection with] for, 57. 
love, 125, with justice, 125, 'Idealistic theory of theatoue- 
distinguished from sinless- merit, 400. 
ness, 202, vindicated by the Ideas, Hume’s view of, 100. 
atonement, 358, 300. Identity, an, of human lift 1 as 

Jlollaz, writings of, 20, his well as an individuality, 
view of the Trinity, 136, I so. 
on infant regeneration, 717. Ideological proof, the, 64. 
Holy of holies, symbolism of, ildolatrv, representative and 
350. , actual, 38. 

Hook on Elhelbert’s bap- Ignatius, epistles of, 500. 

tism, 536. Immanence of God, 7, 75, 87, 

Hooker, writings of, 31. I 16, I 18, 121, 141, 140, 147, 

Hope a grace of conversion, 282. 

444. Immersion the only valid 

Hopkins, Samuel, influence Christian baptism — Ree 
of upon Galvanism, 34. Baptism. 

Household baptisms, 650. Immortality taught by Chris- 
IIuebsch on the baptistery at tianity, 02, as related to 
Ravenna, 603, on the font Adam, 2(>7, longing for 
at Noeera. and Novara, legitimate. 251. 

005, on the font at Rome, Immutability of God, 127, 
608, life of, 610. ! 462. 

Humanity, Christ’s, eharac- Impartiality demanded of the 
ter of, 284, 300, 322, 331, theologian, 22, a divine at- 
its union with his divinity, tribute, 128. 
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Impenetrability, 150, 282. finite, 147, 150, 282. 
Imposition of hands, sym-Infinitude an element in our 
holic import of in sacrifice, conception of God, 55, 78, 
••150, in ordination, 502. an attribute of God, 120, 
Imputation, two-fold as- finds its completion in the 
puct of, 227. finite, 282. 

Incarnation, the, made pos- Ingratitude defined, 25-1. 
sible by the representative Innate ideas, doctrine of, ex¬ 
idea, 285, discussion of, plodcd, 59. 

2*12. Innocence of Adam, 202. 

Independence differentiates Inorganic world, the, how re¬ 
man from the brute, 195. lated to the plant kingdom, 
India, the scat of Brahminism 71. 

and Buddhism, 4 0, HI. Inquiry, need of free, 17. 
Indifference in religion not Inspiration, the presupposi- 
perrnissiblc, 1 11. Lions of, 93, the idea of. 

Individualism the ruling idea, 93, impossibility of strictly 
of the Baptists, IR, pre- defining, 94, modes of its 
served in apostles and manifestation, 94, evidence 
prophets, 99, of man, 184, of, 100, theories of, 108, 
190, made distinct by sin, verbal theory of, 108, plen- 
202, the controlling con- ary theory of, 109, dynatn- 
eeption in Christianity,, ieal theory of, II0, history 
730, weak in the Kestern of opinions concerning, 
mind, 711. i 110. 

Individuality of Christ's life,(Instinct of the brute little 
:t,32. subject to variation, 02. 

Induction, value of in antliro-;Intellcctualist, the, deals with 
pology, 19, used in the leleo- Ids concepts alone, 8. 

logical argument, 73. Intelligence gives the objects 
Inell on baptism, 534, 505. of choice, 192. 

Infants development of con- Intercession of Christ, earih- 
sciousness, in, 257, sharers! 1 y■ 309, heavenly, 413,417, 
in Christ’s redemption, how related to the atono- 
baplism of, niiscriptural menl, 110. 
and noil-apostolic, 499,.Interposition, divine ncccs- 
050, origin of baptism of, sitated by evil, 88. 

074, baptism of viewed Interpretation, principles of, 
from a clinrehly stand- 15. . 

point 710, incapable of Intuitions, nature and value 
faith 722. ’ of > a soim,e of our 

Infinite’ the idea of, a tie- knowledge of God 112 
ccssity of human thought, Iremens, his view of Christ s 
04 how related to the, work, 112, alleged refer- 
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once of to infant baptism,: future punishment, 700. 
070, doctrinal system oi’JJowett, Prof., on infant bap- 
08:!. ■ tisin, 00-2. 

Irrationality of sin, 2-17. 

Irvings view of the atone¬ 
ment, 413. 

Isaac, relation of to Judaisni, 

150 . 

Jacob, relation of to Juda¬ 
ism, 159. 

Jacobi on household baptism, 358. 

002, on the baptism of in-, Judas, testimony of to Christ, 
fants, 060. 311, the. betrayer, 383, 

Jailor, the, of Philippi, bap-i hopeless destiny of 701. 
tism of, 063. 'Judge, Christ as a, 340. 

Jensenists, views of on i 
spirntion, 110. 

Jealousy, the selfishness 
love, 253. 

Jehovah, signification of, r. 

Jerome, view of on Crea-|Juridieal, vicarious scheme, 
tionism, 188,on the clergy,! 410. 

492, comments on the Ps-iJusiice, divine, relation of to 
alms, 002, on trine immer- holiness, 125, to love, 125, 
sion, 087. 1 401, to mercy, 15 7. 

Jesuit, views of on inspira-iJuslificalion hy faith, not 
lion, 110, on grace, 428. strongly held hy the Mys- 

Jevons on creation, 77. ties, 20, influence of. oil 

Jews, idolatrous practices of, the soul's relations, 201, 
38, dispersion of 90, pro- discussion of, 104 , results 
pagandists of Christianity, of, 400, ground of, -107, 
302, distinguished from, eternal, 400, 109. 

Gentiles, 400, the Sabbath,Justin Martyr cited on hap- 
ol, 400. tism, 579. 

John the Baptist, import of Kant, view of on religion, 5, 
his baptism, 315, mission on pre-existence, 177, syn- 
of, 479. thetic unity of, 190. 

John of Damascus, character Kcim on baptism, 519. 

and value of his writings, Kemble on the conversion of 
23, oil immersion, 580. the Saxons, 530. 

Jonah, promise to, 127. Kciiosis of Christ not abso- 

Joseph, history of, illustrates, lute, 290. 

special providence, 153. Kenriek, Archbishop, on hap- 

Josephus on sacrifice, 352, on tism, 574. 


in- Judgment, character of the, 
752, publicity of tile, 753. 
of Julian on Creationism, 188. 

Junghans on the baptism of 
>4.1 Clovis, 530. 


Judaism, how differing from 
other faiths, 81, 89, mis¬ 
sion of, 90, relation of to 
Christianity, 158, 10S, 

Christ’s relation to, 280, 
300, 304, 332, 360, ritual of 
349,5 I 8, moral elements in, 
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Kepler’s views concerning, church membership, 714. 

Ciod, S3 La Morus on the faith of un- 

King on clinic baptism, 551, born infants, 718. 
on the Hildeshcim baptist- Lampe on immersion, 573. 
tory, 614. Lange on sprinkling, 579, on 

lung, Cluist as, 340. circumcision, 072. 

Kingdom of Christ, advent Lange, Prof. L., oncircum- 
of, 479, meanings of, 480, cision, 072, on Origen’s 

its relation to the church, view of infant baptism, 

481, a world-renewing pow- 087, relation of to Klein, 
or, 482, universality of, 483. 705, on infant baptism, 700. 

Kingship of the individual Latin church, mode of bap- 
Christian, 491. tism in, 529. 

Klee on immersion, 553. Lnvncrum, relation of to bap- 
Klein, his idea of holiness, tism, 592. 

124, on infant baptism, 701. Law, definition of, 08, rela 
Klieforth on infant faith, tion of to God’s imtnan- 
718. enee, 147, 151, has only one 

Klotz on immersion, 545. sanction, 357, vindicates 
Knapp, orthodoxy of, 33, God’s character, 393, civil, 
favors immersion, 550, 578, how related to Christian- 
on infant baptism, 061,,081. ity, 509. 

Knoll, mention of, 37, hisdc-iLawlessness of sin, 247. 
fiiiition of holiness, 124,1 Lawyer, peculiar temptations 
his view of Christ’s per-) of, 200. 
sonality, 293, on the Ana- Learning, danger connected 
baptists, 704. with, 200. 

Knowledge, inspiration man- Le Plant on the sarcophagi 
iliesLed in, 95, when abso- at Arles. 591. 
lute and when relative, Leelmer on the font of St. 
114 . Sebald, 012. 

Koppo on the symbolism of LeClerc on Irenams’ alleged 
immersion, 557. reference to infant bap- 

Krails, works of, 002, on; tism, 085. 

Syria, 022, on baptisteries, Legal system, the, compared 

with the reincdiiil system, 

Krnser on ancient louts, 612, 392. , _ . 

019 010 authority of, 013 Leibnitz, his idea of God, 53, 
Kruel’l on baptism, 528, 020, on life, 79, his definition or 

Labor, relation of to capital, justice, 126. 

7:)g Loo the Great, Pope, on trine 

Lacroix on the baptism or immersion, 532. 

the Saxons, 038. Lessing, his idea of the 

Ladd on the conditions ofi I’rinity, 136. 


n ancient louts, oi z, -m— .... . _ , 

0 authority of, 013 Leibnitz, Ins idea of God, 53, 
i baptism, 528, 020, on life, 79, his definition of 
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Liberty has its seat in the in-|Lugos, Scriptural meaning 
dividual soul, 22, law of, ! <d', 188, 270, Apollinariati 
57, how related to neeessi- 1 view concerning, 280. 
t.y, 108, 1 Oo, limitations of, Loneliness of (’lirist, 024. 

102, its relation to ralion-i Lord’s Supper, formula of, 
alitv, 105, Christian indi- 100 , significance of, 472, 
vidttal, 507. value of, I 7:t, 512, not lypi- 

Lichtenberger on church of- Hod by the Paschal supper, 
ficers, 502. 518, 720, institution of, 

Life, the new, generated by j 725, symbolism and design 
Christ, 800, God’s love its of, 727, Catholic view of, 
ultimate source, -182, mys-1 728, Lutheran theory of, 
lory of, 487, development 720, Calvin's view of, 7 - 80 , 

, of, 454. 'Zwingle’s conception of, 780, 

Life theory, the. of Lite atone- proper partakers of, 781, 
moot. 412. Baptist view of, 781. 

Lightfoot on church officers. Love, Christian, fundamental 
408, 400 , on the Ignatian <diaracter of, 445. 

. epistles, 50U, on baptism, Love, divine, the basis of 
525, on circumcision, 072. Christianity, 02 , an att.ri- 
Ligtuiri on triple immersion, lone of God, 120,807, rela- 
087. tioii of to justice, 125, It)I, 

Liinliorch, notice of, 81, its phases, 207, I lie ground 
views of on original sin, of justification, 407, per- 
225, denies the necessity of footed in the Spirit, 420, 
infant baptism, 701. how related to power, -188. 

Lindsay, Prof., on immer- Ltn-eke on the atonement, 
si oil, 552. 401, on baptism. 510. 

Lindsay, Lord, oil the font at Luke recognizes the human 
Pisa, 007. on baptism, 020. element, 08, bis relation 1,0 
Lingard on Ethelbert’s bap- Paul, lo7. 

tism, 587. . Lumby on bouseliold baptism, 

Lipsins on Irenauis’ tlicolog- 708. 

ieal system, 088, Lunemann’s view of Christ’s 

Literary man, temptations of, temptations, 822. 

200. Lust, 258, results of, 200. 

Literature, religious, 22. Lulheroii inspiration, I 1 I,on 
Liturgy, its propriety and baptism, 518.550,575, 578, 
character in Baptist 055, on infant faith, 710. 
churches, 788. ' Lutherairt.lioologians, 27, on 

Lobell, quotation from, 520. Tradueianism, 187. 

Logic authoritative in its Lutheranism defined and con- 
sphere,. I, how related to trusted wii.li Calvinism, 4i>. 
theology, 10. Lydia, baptism of, 008. 
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Mabillon on Ethelbert’s bap¬ 
tism, 534, on the baptism 
of tile Pomeranians. 530, 
works of 5+[, on Italian 
baptisteries, 005, on Rom¬ 
an mosaics, 032. 

Mackintosh, ■ Sir James, re¬ 
mark of, 73-1. 

Madear on Ethclbm’s bap¬ 
tism, 531. 

\l ait mis. Oprinn’.s letter to, 
507. 

Malebranche, his description 
of God, 53, view of the di¬ 


sol ule dependence upon 
i God, -132, +30, regenera- 
, fion of, 43vi, 430, conver¬ 
sion of, +41. 

Manichiean theory, the, 243, 
Mark, relation of to Peter, 
107. 

Markus of Ephesus on bap¬ 
tism, 554. 

Marriage, ideal of, 181. 
Marlene, work of, 530, on 
EtlielbcriV baptism,537,on 
immersion, 500, sketch of, 
50 i. 


vine operation, 148. Marumsen, value of treatise 

Mamwlii on the symbol of; of, 30. 

the fish, 001. ■ Martcnson, Bishop, on ussen- 

Man, religious nature of, 50,- tial regeneration, 719. 
his liability to err, 01, hisjMartiguy on immersion, 580, 
ultiinnle end the ethical Oil, 029, 033, on a paint- 
life, 79, 193, natural help- ing in the Catacombs, 601, 
loss lie flu of 88, an epitomej on the Lateran baptistery, 
of the universe, 113, 284,1 00 s, on baptismal usages, 

bis relation to angels, 172, ■ 087 , 

232, responsibility of for Martyr. Justin, on infant 

sin, 174, 192, 209, 290, baptism, 070. 

origin of, I 70, antiquity of,;.Mary, the mother of Christ, 

178, essential constituents' 303,323, extreme venera- 

of, 181, as an individual linn for, 499, 051). 

and as a race, 184, as ajMass, the, the central dogma 

nature and a person, 189,' in the Catholic system of 

239, 429, his relation to doctrine, 43. 

animals. 103, 195,209, oiigi-j.Maiter, the eternity of, 07, 

mil rectitude of, 202, fall its possible constitution, 

of, 208 , relation of to nut-. 147, .Maniclneaii theory of, 

lire. 192, 210, 281, Cnrnip j 243. 

lion and guilt of. 210 , 272, Matthias on apostolic Imp- 
noble elements in, 242. his tism, 508, on Justin Mar- 
allinitv with God, 283, piin-j tyr’s alleged mention of 
ishmeiit of forsin, 270,380,; baptism, 077, on Tertul- 
rcHurreclion of. 340. 747.1 ban’s testimony, 090, re- 

salvation of through Christ! gards infant baptism as 

•*H7 1 4 2M, his need of j non-apofllolie, 700. 

the'Holy Spirit, 125, hisah-i.Mc Clintock on the Armenian 
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church, 5-17. Milinan, Doan, cited on bap- 

Mechanical theory, 14 7. tism, 544, 5.15. 

Mediation the undorlying.Milman, Dr. K., on the eon- 
eharueieristic of Christ’s version of the Pomeran- 
life, 444, in prayer. 437. ians, flat), work ol, 541. 
Melancthon, view's of, 47, on Mineralogy, 7(5. 

the Trinity, |:JC. Ministry, Christian, 489, 49-2, 

Mercy defined, 120, its reda- 190. qualifications of, 504, 
lion to law and justice, 150,. independence of, 504. 

ID7. Miracles, possibility of, 147, 

Mcriiorincss of Christ, 474, 151, performed by proph- 

of man unscriptural, 44 7. ets, 28I, character of 
'Messianic character of Christ, Christ V, 419. 428. 

415 , 4)7. Missionary Associations, 4 95. 

Metaphysics, relation of to .Modern Catholic period. 20. 

theology, IS. Modesty, false, defined, 254. 

Methodism, its tenets and Moulder on the inconsistency 
elements of power, 47, of infant baptism, 714..... 
founded by Wesley, 42, its Mohammedanism, struggles 
doctrine of perfection, 450. of. with Christianity, 82, 
Methods of treatment, 20. philosophy of, 150. 

Moyer on angels, 170, on the Molina, work of, 2,0. 
human spirit, 184, on Crea- Mollelt defines baptistery, 
tioiiism, I«8, on the alone-. 024, 

inent, 401. on baptism, 522, Mommsen , on sprinkling, 
624, 524, 527, 544, 505, on 1 044. 

Christ's passion, 524, onlMonophvsitism, repudiated 
household baptisms,059. on! by ^he church,.-2.92. 
infant baptism, 605,. OSO,jMonoilioiitism .regarded as 
on circumcision, 072. on: heresy, 292., 
discipliug, 077, on thclMimtaLymbcrt, ' .work .and 
significance of e<rrt, 729. on, character of,.5ns:. 
Restorationism, 700.-. !Mo|i.tfam-<>n on- the font, at 
Meyer, Lewis, on the Cata- Ravenna; 004, 

combs, 591. Moral .goycfuimml of Cod, 

Michael the arch-angel, 109.j ,142, 15.]n.. ,i 
Miehaelis advocates immer-[Moral.Jawv appeals to .con- 
sion, 550. . , science,,,190, jts demands, 

Mili, J. S., on personality,) 450, .embodied in Christ, 
190. 404, clianglessnes* of,.447. 

Millennium, how heralded,:Moral Proof, the, ol' the 
7 11. divine existence, 78. 

Millin on the symbolism of.Morality, ho"' related to re- 
. baptism, 000. . ' Jigion, 205, 272ji|.s relation 
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to personal piety, -140. 

Moi-ell on inspiration, 111. 

Morrona on infant baptism, 
fiOlj. 

Morns on allusion, 580, on in- 
1 tint baptism,. 7i> 1, on in¬ 
fant fait.li, 717. 

Moslieim’s definition of holi¬ 
ness, 12 1. 

Motives relation of to the 
will, l!>7. 

Mnenelieron immersion, 500. 

Mneiiter on ancients fonts, 
0:18. 

.Mlien/, mi the symbolism of 
l lie hart, 002. 

.Muller, views of on pre- 
existence, 177, oil infant 
haptism, 007. 

Muller. ■ Max, statement of 
coniinjr monotheism, 02. 

Mnratori on baptism as ad- 
iiiinistereil by the Ambro¬ 
sian priests, 030. 

Mystery ilelinci! and explain¬ 
ed, -i. 

Mystics, their conception ot 
rdieion, 5, live in religions 
impressions, n, not the 
fore-runners of the Refor¬ 
mation, 25, their idea of 
Rod, 51. their conception 
of love, -I t 7. 

Napoleon, fall of. 82. 

Natural 1 leadship, theory of, 
228 . 

Nat nre illnsl rat l-s t lie mil oral 
allribntes of (ind. 12, dei- 
lied by the I'iiniInsist, 01, 
not a closed system, 05, 
her laws uniform, oil, 120, 
evil in, 100, relation of to 
nian. 102. 210. 2 I o. 

Nature, divine, the synthesis 


| of God’s 'attributes, 115, 
simplicity of, 110, unity 
and fulness of, 11(1, perfec¬ 
tion of, 117. 

Neale on the Eastern church, 
547, work of, 54s. 

Ncandor on the atonement, 
4o 1 , oil the apostolic 
churches, 49:1, on the bap¬ 
tism of the Saxons, 5;S7, on 
the Pomeranian baptism, 
530, 541, on the form of 
baptism, 545, on Tillemont, 
571, on Gyprian’s letter, 
5ft7,on the letter to Fabins, 
508, on infant baptism. 005, 
(ISO, on Terluliian’s view 
of baptism, 001. 

Nebular Hypothesis, the, 05. 

Necessitarians, the, doctrine 
of, 100. 

Necessity, how related to lib¬ 
erty, 1 OH, its relation to 
sin, 222. 

Neon, architectural work ot, 
am. 

Neo-Platoinisni, its concep¬ 
tion of God, 51. 

Nesiorianisin rejected, by the 
church, 201. 

New Haven school, ■‘to. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, views of, 
140. 

Nieodennis, conversation of 
with Glirisi. 510.. 

Niebuhr on the Later an bap¬ 
tistery, (108. sketch of, 010. 

Nicdnor on infant baptism, 
701. 

Nilson on the Florentine 
font. 007. 

Nitzsclie, spirit of, 30, views 
of on infant baptism, 720. 

Xocern, baptistery of, 005. 
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Norllicote and Brownlow on 
the Catacombs, 592. 590. 

Northern invasion, the, 82. 

Novation, baptism of, 571, 1 
598. 

Obedience of Christ, 909. 

Oberlin school on Perfection, 
450. 

Objective revelation distin¬ 
guished from inspiration, 
96,-by whom to be inter¬ 
preted, 97. 

Objects of Christian theo¬ 
logy, 15. 

Obligation, sense of supreme, 
57. 

Occasionalism, theory of, 148. 

Occidental element in Christ’s; 
human nature, 302. 

Oken, views of, 181. 

Olshausen on the humani 
Spirit, J84, on baptism,! 
569, on infant baptism, 700. 

Omission, sins of, 201, 201, 
278. 

Omnipotence an attribute of 
God, 122. 

Omnipresence, a divine at¬ 
tribute, 121, of Christ, af¬ 
fected by his ascension, 
342. 

Omniscience of God, 123. 

Ontological proof, the, 63. 

Ontological Trinity, the, 130. 

Optatus on the symbology of 
the fish, 601. 

Order prevades nature, 60. 

Ordinances, Christian, 510. 


Ordination, . character of 


Christian, 502. 

Organism, the human, super-- 
ior to that of animals, 180. 
Organization, complexity of,, 
a source of happiness, 165,! 


the tendency of all life to¬ 
ward, 488, of the Christian 
church, 490. 

Oriental element in Christ’s 
humanity, 302. 

Origen, views of, 22, sup¬ 
ports infant baptism, 086, 
dogmatic views of on bap¬ 
tism, 689. 

Olte on sprinkling, 555, on 
the Merceberg baptistery, 
612, 013,on the Hildoshcim 
font, 615. 

Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, 
539. 

Otto,commentary of on Jus¬ 
tin Martyr, 078 . 

Owen, great ability of, 32. 

Pollock, his description of 
Occasionalism. 148. 

Paine on immersion, 583. 

Paleontology. 76. 

Pantheism, the system of the 
cultured,51, under' ies poly¬ 
theistic conceptions, 51, 
discussion of, til, 143, I ts, 
its view of the immetianee 
of God, 75, I 16. 

Paradise, law of, 2(>9, 234. 

Pa rani, canticle of, 533. 

Pardon, place of in the di¬ 
vine government, 157. 357. 

Parker on the Catacombs,58 (, 
594, defines baptistery,!}19. 

Paschal supper, not a type 
of the Lord’s Supper, 518. 

Passive temperament, the,204. 

Passow on fiann'to, 543. 

Patience, definition of, 126. 

Patriotism, how related to 
Christianity, 740. 

Paul, certainly genuine epis¬ 
tles of, 92, contention of 
with Barnabas, 90, his au- 
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thority recognized, 104, hisjPersohality an element in 
claims, 105. I our idea of God, 55, distin- 

1 au I in us, baptisms of, 537,^ guished from individual^ 

I ty, 190, how related to re- 
1 eace offering, expresses the! sponsibility, 239, of God, 
idea of reconciliation, 352. 421, of the Spirit, 422. 

1 earson, eminence of, 31. IPetavius, character and writ- 
Peck on perfection, 450. j ings -of, 27, on baptism, 
PelagiatiN on primeval man, 5(52. 

205, on sin, 224. '(Peter, dissimulation of, 90, 

Pelagias on Creationism, 188.; 382, declaration of,104, ro- 

Pellicia, works and sketch of,I bake by Christ, 320, rela- 
382. tion of to the church, 484, 

Penalties of sin, 270, as borne discourse of, 480, fancied 
by Christ, mho, dread of, baptism of, 593, his con- 
431, perfection and design, ceplion of baptism, 655. 
of, 705. Peter of Lombardy, lext- 

Penetrabilitv of the finite; book of, 24, on baptism, 
by the infinite, 282. 550, 554. 

Pentecost, day of, 104, mira- Peltcrs comments on Cypri- 
ele of, 485. an’s letter to Magnus 597, 

Perfection, notion of, varies on Cornelius’ letter to 

with culture, 50, Christian Fabius, 598, on the mode 

defined, 448, theories of, of baptism, 038. 

119, the goal of striving, Pharisees, views of on eternal. 
452. punishment, 709. 

Permissive will of God do- Philo on future punishment, 
lined, 140. 709. 

Pen-one, profundity a n d Philosophy, relation of to 
acuteness of, 30, his views revelation, 87. 
of Christ’s person, 293, on Phoenicians, mission of, 81. 
baptism, 506, 703, on infant. Physical causes of Christ’s 
faith, 718. (fealli, 338. 

Perseverance of the saints,(Physiology and Psychology, 

474 , divine and human ele-j how related to theology, 
moots in, 470. !«. a profound psychology 

Persians, profoundly rclig-j must involve a true theo- 
ious character of, 41, mis- logy, 58, ' . 

shut of, 81. iPicard on infant baptism, 

Person, “complex,” “compos-r 000. 

ite,” as applied to Christ,(Pictet, learning and modera- 

294, worth of Christ’s, 373,, tion of, 20. 

as applied to the Father|PicURts, 45 . ' 

and the Spirit, 422, Piety as rolated* to morality, 
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446 . Prayer test, the worthless' 

Pilate’s testimony to Christ, ness of, 401. 

311. Preaching, prominence of in 

Pity defined, 120. Chrislian services, 742. 

Plaeieus, views of, 2'27. Preceptive will ot God du- 

Plant life, its relation to the fined, till. 

animal kingdom, 71. Predestination, doctrine ol 

Plato’s conception of God, 442, end of. 4.1-1. 

51, on pre-existence, 1 70, 1 Pro existence of Christ. 270, 
on the just man, 447. of souls, 170. relation of to 

Plenary theory of inspiration. original sin, 224. 

109.' Pre-.M illenarian view, the, 

Plumptre on baptism, 527, on Staled and objections pre- 
the Catacombs, 585. set tied, 745. 

Plutarch, statement of con-.Preparation for Christ’s ad¬ 
eeming the name of God, vent, :tt)2. 

55. Presbyterian system of 

Poiret on the design of hap- church organization, lilt. 

tism, 577. 692. Presence. I lie Christ, fell in 

Polemic period, 24. the world, 4 la. 487 . local 

Polemic spirit to he avoided, and illocal inodes of tnani- 
21. fcslalion of, 4 I !l. 

Polytheism, its two stages, Preservation. 146. 

the nominal and ihc actual, Presseuse on baptism. 574. 
47, the faith of the tin- Pride defined, 252, 260. 
learned, 51, 159, its germ Priest, Christ as, 646. 469. 

• ideas, 61, 116. Priesthood of the individual 

Pope, the sovereignty of. believer. 4 91. 

the ventral dogma in Primeval economy, the, 205. 
Catholic church govern- Princeton school, tenets of, 
rnent, 44. 45. 

Post-Christian movement, Privative character of sin, 

the, 82. 246. 

Pouring, origin ut‘,‘514, 65u. Probation. 276, for Immunity 
Power,; corrupting influence in Christ, 49.5, second oh- 
of, 266. jeclion to, 76 1. 

Prayer, doctrine of,.155, as a Procession, meaning ol'asap- 
incans of grace, 457, tnedi- plied to the Trinity. 14 1, 
um and nature of, 457, oh 120. ♦ 

ject of, 458, the warrant Proctor on ancient baptism, 

. for, 459,, answer, to,.460, 570. 

spoken and silent, 464, se-Prodigality, selfish elements 
cret, 464, ■ in, 254. 

Prayer cures,,462.; Profanity excited by religi- 
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<ms antagonism, ‘267. concurrence, 149. 

Proof, kinds and methods of,Ransoin-priee, Christ as a 
3- , 36:), 

l i opkecies of Christ, 330,'Rationalism, how fa?’ oppos- 
; CIU. ed to theology, 17. 

Prophecy, peculiarity of its:Rationalist substitutes rea- 
structnre, 16, definition of, son for faith, 8. 

91, its relation to provi-<Rationalists, the, a school in 
deuce, 133, culminates in Lutheranism, 45, their 
Christ, 304, 4H0. views of Christ’s mission. 

Prophet, an interpreter, 16,, 356. 

how inspired, 95, individ- : Rationa)itv, of the soul, 193, 
utility of, secured, 99, an- relation of t-o liberty, 195, 
thorship of, 106 , character; Re veima, council of, lcgalir.es 
of his teaching, 106, 155,: sprinkling, 552, political 
animated by the Spirit of relations of, 602. 

Christ, 280 . Raymond on infant regenera- 

Pro pi tin lion involved in: tion, 719. 

Christ’s Sacrifice, 362. 'Realistic theory of t he atone- 
Proselyte baptism, 073. nient, 409. 

Protestant ism, common ten- Reality and severity of 
ets of, 4:1, contrasted with Christ's temptations’ 322. 
Roman Catholicism, 43,44..Reason, definition of, 1, has 
Providence, divine, 142, 150,: no conllict with faith, 1, 
universal, 151, particular, 1 where iiimiflioieni, 355. 

152, special, 153, super-1 Recent theologians, 36. 
nat ural, 154. I Receptivity an element in 

Piiihm on the Aritin church inspiration, 97. 

at Ravenna, (lo t, on ancient: Recognition of friends in 


, baptisteries and primitive; heaven, 771, 
usage*, 610, sketch of, 020.;Reconciliation of God and 

Purchase-price, Christas a,i man in Christ, 3-14, 307. 
.(,[.( Rectoral vicarious sclteinc, 

Purgatory, idea of unscrip.-, 410. 

tiH'til 756. ;Redeemer, Christas our,345, 

Puritfaii'Revolution, the, 82.| 368,383. 

Puritan view of inspiration,; Redemption perhaps has oc- 
j | () ! current in other worlds 

Puttrie.li <m Saxon baptis-j than ours, 299, 303j chur¬ 
ls,.jus 61 2 tieter of, 395, distinguished 

Qualifications, 9. # f„ r ">- m atonement, 399. 

Quendsldt, chief works of’Redepemm.g on Ongeu s 
|,j s definition of holi- views, 680, 089, on the un- 
ness i 24 On ihe theorV of trustworthiness of Rufi- 
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uus, 08S. Repentance, sphere! of. 220, 

Rees, on the baptistery at relation of to pure law, 
Constantinople, 020. 450, false, 4:11, true, 441, 

Reflective disposition, the. relation of to faith. 443. 

204. Representative system, justi- 

Reformation, the, succeeded float ion of the, 240. 

through moral eonvic- Reprobation, the sinner’s 
lions, 82, its indebtedness • own decree, 444. 
to tile Scriptures, 100. Rcstorationisin, theory of, 

Reformed church, the, llieo- stated and objections pre- 
logians of, 20.. senled, Tot). 

Reforms possible only in a Resurrection of Christ, 448, 
representative system, 2.25. 473, proves the sufficiency 

Regeneration, 442, definition of the atonement, 489, the 
of, 446. its relations' 440, ground of hope, 443. 
distinguished from conver- Resurrection of men, 440, 
sion, 441, “baptismal,” itn-rj .John’s vision of, 74B,char- 
scriptural and nnspirilual, acter and time of, 747. 

4ftO. 5J4.6-19. Reuse oil hupl ism, 38(1, TOO, 

Rciclie, views of on baptism,] on the bajitism of infants, 
tins. , . 037. on circumcision, 072. 

Reign of God (see Kingdom Revealer, Christ's, work its, 
of God), 181. " i . 443,472. 

Rcinhard advocates immer Revelation defined, 7. the, 
■ sion, 506, sketch of, 668.. possibility of, 84, not, arbir 
Relations of theology.- to. frary. .85, 99, modes of, 83, 
other branches of science,i . not inconsistent witli the 
IT. r.. - , i .... loftiest concept ions of God,, 

Religion .defined, -5, natural,I ,.86. in harmony ■ with soi- 
T,a universal phenomenon, cnee.,. 86, value of, 87, rela- 
01. province of, 10.8, can ; , tion of to art,- science and 
not be separated from mor-| philosophy, 87 , evidence of, 
ality, 26D, 272. . 89. 

Remedial system, the, com■!Revenge-defined, 254. 

pared, with the legal eeotirj Rheinwald on apostolic bap- 
omy, 492. tism, 579, on the baptism 

Remigius. baptizes t’lovis.j of infants, 690. 

529.- Riddle on immersion,305, on 

Remonstrants, the, 30, 32. - circumcision, 072. 

Remorse, the essential olev Ridgely, mention of, 42. 

ment in penally, 278, 48U.]Rienzi, bath of, 008 . 

Renan’s conception of God,(Righteous,tlieJutiirehlessed- 
54, on Christ’s si ill ess ness,, ness of, 77u. 

412., ’ ’ Righteousness of the law 
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vindicated by Christ, :I5S, 

100, positive character of 
Ci'.rist’s, .174, imparted by 
faith, 40(i. 

Rilschel on the baptism of 
infants, 007. 

Robertson on baptism, 040. 

Robinson on/J«>rrr£«i, 524,542. 

Rocssler on .rnstin’s alleged 
reference to infant bap¬ 
tism, 078, on Ireniuus, 081, 
on Rufinus’ translation of 
Origen, 090. 

Roller on the Catacombs, 
594, on the “symbolic fact” 
of baptism, 031. 

Roman Catholic church, 
recent writers of, 10, its 
dogmas, 42, its doctrine of 
angels, 172, of man, 184, 
on Adam’s rectitude, 204, 
on venial and mortal sins, 
201, on Christ's person, 
291, on the atonement, 350, 
on perfection, 449, on 
church officers, 495, on (ho 
relations of church and 
state, 010, on baptism, 507, 
on purgatory. 750. 

Roman Empire, mission of 
in the preparation for 
Christianity, 90. 

Romans, their worship of 
power, 41. 

Rome could not have been 
the birth-place of Christ, 

101 , relation of to Carth¬ 
age, 590, 5OH. 

Rosoninncller on baptism, 
557. 

Rotlie, originality of, 30, on 
church oflicurs, 498. 

Rufinus, the translator of 


Origen’s writings, 088. 

Sabbath, Christian, influence 
of on civilization, ill, 
patriarchal, 405, Jewish, 
100 , Christian and Jewish 
contrasted, 407, value of, 
409, relation of to the 
church, 490, how related to 
the state, 508. 

Sabcllian heresy, rejected by 
the church; 111, 291. 

Sacerdotalism, influence of, 
489, origin of, 499. 

Sacraments, the, Cyprian’s 
view of, 599. 

Sacrifice, the divine origin of, 
348, date of its institution, 
149, Christ as a, 102, 309. 

Saints, invocation of, 455, 
499. 

Salinasius on the subjects of 
baptism, 702, sketch of, 
702. 

Salsenburg, work of, 020. 

Sal vation, how obin iued, 219, 
387, 402, 408, God’s plan 
or, 358, 428, 433. 

Sanctification defined and ex¬ 
plained, 409, 450, doctrine 
of, 447, results of, 05. 

Sanguine disposition, the, 
204. 

Satan, limitations of, 108, 
meaning of, 171, his temp¬ 
tations, 174, in Eden, 211, 
tempts Christ, 317. 

Satisfaction of Christ moral 
and not penal, 170. 

Scapula on (SairriCw, 541. 

Schaff on the Eastern church, 
547, on baptism, 577, on 
ancient baptisteries, G27. 

Soliciting, mention of, 53, 
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postulate of concerning the' 92. 

Trinity, 1 •‘IK, his belief in Sciences, the natural, how re- 
pro-existence, 177, school latecl to theology, 10. 
of, 181. ISentists, the, on merits, 45i>. 

Schenkel on the symbolism Scott on fianu^u), -740. 

of baptism, 567, on house- Scott, Prof., on Schullse, 
hold baptism, 602. 500. 

Schism, source of, 207. Scott on the Canterbury bap- 
Scbleiermacher, his view of tistery, 618. 

religion, 5, the herald of Scriptures, the ruling source 
the “Mediation Theology,” in theology, 12, sulKcieney 
33, bis idea of omnipotence,' of, 13, 101, the only norm 
122, on holiness, 124, on| of faith, 13. 11)0,506, their 
the atonement, 112. designations of God, 54, 

Schleusner on iSaxTtZw, 543.1 supreme importance of, 03, 
Schmidt regards infant bnp-i inspiration of, 03, human 
tism as non-scriptural, 693.1 element in, 98, for whom 
Schneckenbiirgur on prose -1 written, 99, transmission 


lyte baptism, 674. 


of, 100 , influence of in the 


Scbceberluin on infant faith, Reformation, lot), inter- 


718. 

Scholastic period, 24. 


pretation of, 100, apparent 
discrepancies ill, loK, in- 


Scbolastics, profundi)y ami! terpret Providence, 150, 
subtlety of, 25, views of mi their view of sin, 219, 245, 
omniscience, 123, on divine Loach Christ’s divinity,2S7, 
love, 127, on the divine influence of on civilisation, 
will, 141, on Creationism, 312, on the atonement, 353, 
188, on sin, 221, on the 399, the accompaniment 
atonement, 35C, 412. and agent of the Spirit, 

Schopenhauer’s definition of! 426, claims of, 404, super- 
God, 53. I natural clement in, 405, re 

Schrccckh, quotation from,| lation of to man, 460, how 
530, on the baptism of the 1 related to the church, 490, 
Pomeranians, 540. influence of on the state, 

Schullse on the Catacombs,; 508, on baptism, 515. 

587. 589, sketch of, 590, Sears, I)r., anecdote of, 571. 
criticism of, on Do Rossi, Secondary causes as divine 
593. | agents, 148 . 

Science, scope of, cannot Sectarianism, source of, 267. 
fully explain nature and Sell-Condemnation, 277. 
life, 2, its attitude towards Self-Consciousness an altri- 
final causes, 73, not at war bate of God, 119. 
with revelation, mo, indelu- Self-Deception of Christ im- 
edness of to revelation, 87 , possible, 3lo. 
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Self-Determination, God’s, 'Simcox, Edith, defines God 
}}®; . ' as the Supreme Not-self, 

Self-Existence a divine ;it- : 54. 

tribute, 118. Sin-offering expressed the 

Sell Identity, the divine, 119.) idea of expiation, 351. 
Selfishness the principle of Sin, original, theories of, 221. 

personal sin, 252. Sin, personal, 238, nature of, 

Self-Love of Christ, 322, 2-15,390, negative principle 

human, as related to sin, of, 245,its privative charac- 
273, the divine, 120. ter, 240, irrationally of,240, 
Self-Sufficiency, a divine at- lawlessness of, 247, God- 
tribute. 111). Icssncss of, 248, Christlcss- 

Self-Torture, Satanic in char- ness of, 248, positive prin- 
aoter, 302. eiple of, 249, growth of, 

Selvagio on immersion, 583. 250, kinds of, 260, its dif- 

Semi-Arianism rejected by ferentiating power, 202, 
the eliurch, 291. penalties of, 270, 380, 

Semi-Pelagian views on the Christ’s hatred of, 327, 
atonement, 350. criminality of, 387, convic- 

Semisch on infant baptism, lion of, 431. 

070, eoinmentsof on Justin Sinfulness, human, God not 
Martyr, 077. the author of, 139, pos- 

Semler on Justin Martyr’sal- sibility of implied in hu- 

leged reference to baptism, man freedom, 107, nature 

078, of, 107, relation of to Sa- 


Sensations, the, how related 
to personality, 190. 

Sensihililies, relation of to 
sin, 275, furnish the incen¬ 
tives to choice, 192. 

■Sentimentality, definition of, 
253, 205. 


tanic agency, 175, univer¬ 
sality of, 219, inherited, 
218, 270, consciousness of, 
220, its relation to the di¬ 
vine causality, 222, inher¬ 
ent powerlessncss of, 240, 
forms of, 200, how a debt, 


Sepp on Coptic baptism,519, 304. 

on the Tyrian baptismal Sinlessness of Christ, 285, 
font. 922. sketch of, 023. 303, character of, 308, 305, 


Septiiaginl. meaning ol / Ian■ 
t(>, 544. 

Seraphim, 199. 

Serfdom abolished by the 
Crusades, 82. 

Serpent, the, in Eden, 211. 
Shedd on the faith of infants, 


its relation to his tempta¬ 
tion, 309, the basis of Chris¬ 
tianity, 309, 307. 
Sinlessness dialing uished 
from holiness, 202. 

Siva the representative of 
the destructive agency, 


72 1. 

Siegel on baptism, 527. 


135. 

Social position, influence of 
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on character. -.'GO. lion of religion. 5, identi- 

Social science, a handmaid of lies God with the unknow- 
theologyi I 2. able, 54, liis idea of the in- 

Society a growth, notainanu- linite, 0-1, statement ot, TO. 
facltirc. 744, influence of Spenrr, views and character 
Christianity upon, 740. of, 557. 

Socinian sect as a school and Spinoza’s definition of God, 
a denomination, 44. 52, 54. 

Socinian theologians, 44, Spirit, Holy, the, promise of, 
their view of inspiration, 104, 4:24, presence ol in the 
111, on Adam’s righteous- world, 154, ‘240, '.'84, 4'25, 

ness, -05, on Christ, 280, 724, influence ol on I lie 

on the atonement, SOU, 494, individual soul, 201, 218, 


4 12. 

Socinus, notice of, 44. 

Solitude, the birth-place of 
religion, 402. 

Sophocles, Prof., views of on 
,Ja~T!*w t 544. 

Soul in its constitution 
and intuitions a source 
of theology, 12, the unit 
in the kingdom of God, 
48, relations of, 181, 
origin of, 187, a nature, 
100, 42 7, a person, 100, 
427, its goal, I SCI, relation 
of to God, 201, self-determ¬ 
ining, 288, value of, 404, 
responsiveness of, 440, de¬ 
velopment of, 454, reijiiires 
some organism 748, im¬ 
mortality of, 705. 

Sources of theology, I I. 

Sovereignty of God, 08 , 455, 
an attribute. 128, how re¬ 
lated to human freedom, 
149, antagonized by sin, 
24 8, how related to love, 
444. 

Space, relation of to creation, 
144. 

Spencer, Herbert, his delini- 


240, 310, 424, 447, 724, 

the sin against, 244, 
259, 202, 499, 424, be¬ 

ginning of his dispen¬ 
sation, 4 10, defined, 4 20, 
how related to God and 
Christ, 120 , 424, work 

of, 421, personality of, 
4 22, necessity of, 4 25, re¬ 
lation of to the Scriptures, 
420, sufficiency of, 427, en¬ 
lightenment of, 429, in re¬ 
generation, 440, in conver, 
sion, 44 1, in prayer, 457. 

Spirit, human, 184, its rela¬ 
tion to the soul, 750. 

Spirits, the world of, 108. ex¬ 
istence of. 108, names of, 
109, nature of, 109, their 
relation to man, I 72, fallen 
(see under Demons), 174. 

Spontaneous acts of will, 198. 

Sprinkling, origin of, 514, 
049, wllell legalized, 552. 

Sprinkling of blood on the 
mercy seal, symbolism of, 
451, not related to bap¬ 
tism, 527. 

St an ley, view of on inspiration 
111, on the Trinity. 147. 
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, 0,1 baptism, 545, 570, 627. the order of decrees 141. 
bUirck on sprinkling, 042, on Symbols, law of, 172,517, 
household baptism, 003, on value of, 280, of Judaism, 
the baptism of infants, 083. .'HO, of Christianity, 510. 

Slate, relation of to the Sympathy of Christ, U06, on- 
church, 507. hanced by temptation, 325, 

Stales distinguished from its vastness, 880. 

•lets, 200. Synthesis, when legitimate 

Stciiz on baptism, 504, 0 80. and necessary, 21. 
Stephans, household of, 003. :Tabernacle, the symbolism 
Stephens on fa -rrC<«, 540. of, 040. 

Stuurdza on fazzt'io, 040. .Talmud on expiation, 052. 
Strabo, sketch of, and views'Tavlor, N. Y., founder of the 
of on baptism, Oil!). New Haven School, 30, his 

Strong, view of, oil the bap- views of the Trinity, 137. 

tismal font-atTyre, 023. Teacher, Christ as a, 310, 
Stuart on farrn'ia, 515, oil 320, 345. 

the mode of baptism, 577,(Teaching of Christ, 325. 
on proselyte baptism, 073.(Teleological Proof, the, 08. 
St. Victor, Hugo, his vicwITclugoos, baptism of, 541. 

of the Trinity, 135. Temple,symbolism of the, 349 

St. Victor, Richard, on the Temptation, the, of Christ, 
Trinity, 130. 3ti0, 317. 

Suarez, writings of, 20, views Teriullian, views of, 187, on 
of on grace, 428. church government, 501, 

Substitution, the idea of, in ; on immersion, 590, 592, 
ancient sacrifices, 351, inj 595, 020, 030, 078, combats 
Christ’s sacrifice, 304, 370.j infant baptism, 079, 090. 
Suffering of Christ, 290, 370.lTestament, New, it oathol- 
Sulfering, physical, benefits! icily of spirit, its dcsigna- 

of, discussed, 103. lions of God, 55, contents 

Suiccr on ,'Jairn>, 543, 030„ of, 94, simplicity of, 102, 
on clinics. 500, on the sub- a finality, 104, its doctrine 

jcels of baptism, 701. of the Trinity, 130, its rcla- 

Supcrnaloral, possibility of,; tion to tlu- Spirit, -120, on 
80, relation of to thenaiurd baptism, 515, its use of far- 
al, 151, the key to Provi- rt>, 522. 
deuce, 154, forms of iiilTcsiamoiii, Old, its authori- 
Christ’s character, 328. ty, 12, its designations of 

Supernal tiralislic view of in- God, its contents, 94, in¬ 
spiration, 110. spirationof, 100,its mtima- 

Supralapsarlaits, views of on lions of the I rinity, 130. 
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Texior on ilu* Arian church,! life, *2-1. 

60-1, on ancient baptisteries Transcendence of God, 75, 
ami primitive usages, 61!), 116, 118, 121, 1-10. 

sketch of, 620. Transcendental ideas, origin 

TheanUitopic, import o‘f, 294. of, 122. 

Theocracy, the new,480,Oll-Transubstantiatum, Papal 
Theocracy, the old, 156, ab- theory of, 728. 

rogation of, 480. Trees, (lie, of Edeti, 206. 

Theology, Christian, defined, Trench on iia-rTi^iu, 524, on 
not a science nor a philos- Tcrlullian, 594. 
oplty, 8, different depart-Trent, Council of, 110, af- 
ments of, 8, necessarily in- Urination of on perfection, 
complete, 16, favors scicn- 449. 

title and philosophic in- Trespass-offering expresses 
quires, 17, why opposed to the idea of satisfaction, 
rationalism, 17, its rela- 351. 
tions to other branches of Trinity, the, 136, 421. 
study, 18, 19, 20. Truth, relative character of, 

Theophany, the, in the prim- 3, blended with error in 


eval relation, 89, 157, 347, 
always a Chrislophany,280, 
passes into the theocracy, 
349. 

Thirty-nine articles, the, when 
and by whom drawn up, 31. 


false religious, 22, an at¬ 
tribute of God, 127, em¬ 
bodied in Christ, 328, im¬ 
parled by the Spirit, 424, 
its agency in regeneration, 
439. 


Thomists, the, on merit, 450. Turret.in, I'Yaneis, ability of, 


Thornwell, notice of, 35. 

Thought, form illative laws 
of, authoritative, I, rela¬ 
tion of to expression, 109. 

Tide, views of, Go. 

Tillemont oil Novatian’s 
baptism, 571. 

Time, relation of to creation, 
144. 


of, 35. 29. statement of, regard- 

ative laws ing God’s omnipresence, 

e, I, rela- 121, his definition of the 

■ssion, 109. Trinity, 136, his views on 

i. election, 435. 

Novatian’s Tweslen, mention of, 36. 

Type,, law of, 172, value of, 
,o creation, 2*6, how differing from 

symbol, 510. 


Toledo, Council of, on bap- Unbelief, root of in selfish - 
tism, 553. ness, 253, 267, 272, the 

“Tongues, speaking with,” culmination of human 
94, 463, 485. guilt, 428. 

Tradition, its importance in Unity, Abstract, leads to 
the Catholic church, 42, its Pantheism or Deism, 135. 


insufficiency, 101. Unity of plan in the animal 

Traducianism, theory of, 187. kingdom, 69. 

Tragic character of Christ’s Universe, the, dependence of 


I 
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oil God, (55, 122, 1 HO, M3, 
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